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A.      pRIMAtlY   SeIIIBS. 

Primary  Nucleus.    Amtlehb,  C^H'^ 

Balard.  (1844).     i\r.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  12,  320. 
Frankland.       Ann.  Pharm,  74,  41. 

Valerene  (Kolbe) ;  Myle  {Gm.y^The  amylene  of  Cahoun  b  howe?er  C^H*. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Potato  fusel-oil  is  distilled  with  a 
very  concentrated  aqueous  solution  (70^  Bm.)  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  a 
retort,  the  ebullition  taking  place  at  about  180°;  the  resulting  distillate, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  C*<»H»^  C»H*>  and  C*°H",  rectified,  with  change  of 
receiver,  the  boiling  point  rising  from  60°  to  300°;  and  the  portion  which 
first  passes  over,  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol,  whereupon  the  pure 
amylene  rises  to  the  top  when  the  liquid  is  left  at  rest,  the  higher  com- 
pounds remaining  dissolved  in  the  oil  of  vitriol.  (Balard.)  —  2.  Chloride 
of  amjl,  C"*H"C1,  is  distilled  with  the  potash-lime.  ([Bakrd.)  —  3.  A  strong 
glass  tube,  i  of  an  inch  wide  and  14  inches  long,  is  filled  to  the  depth  of 
Ij  inch  with  pasty  zinc-amalgam,  above  which  is  placed  a  two-inch 
layer  of  granulated  zinc  (which  likewise  unites  with  the  mercury,  as  the 
zinc  in  the  amalgam  is  used  up),  and  then  6  or  8  drachms  of  iodide  of  amyl; 
the  tube  drawn  out  at  top  to  a  very  fine  point;  the  air  driven  out  by 
heating  the  iodide  of  amyl  to  the  boiling  point ;  the  neck  sealed;  the  tube 
immersed  in  sand  three  inches  deep,  and  heated  for  some  hours  to 
160° —  180°;  and  the  point  broken  ofl*  after  the  tube  has  cooled.  Potas- 
sium, to  the  amount  of  1  or  2  grammes,  ip  then  introduced;  the  tube 
again  sealed,  heated  for  an  hour,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  cork,  after 
it  has  cooled  and  the  point  has  been  broken  off,  with  a  distillation-tube 
leading  into  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture;  —  then  heated 
to  80°  in  the  water-bath,  whereupon  f  of  the  product  passes  over;  and 
finally  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  whereby  the  last  third  of  the 
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distillate,  consisting  of  G^^H"  [C^H**]  is  obtained.  Tlie  first  two-thirds 
of  the  distillate,  which  passes  over  at  80"^,  is  a  mixture  of  C'H'  and  C^H' 
[amylene  C^*H"  and  hydride  of  amjl  C^^'H"].  This  mixture  contains 
84*2  p.c  C  and  15*9  H  (excess  0*1);  it  boils  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and 
exhibits  a  yapour-density  of  2*419;  it  has  a  pungent,  rather  unpleasant 
odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  butylene;  its  taste  is  rather  sweet  at  first, 
but  afterwards  unpleasant 'and  tarry.  Fuming  oil  of  vitriol  brought  in. 
contact  with  100  vol.  of  the  gas,  condenses  46'78  vol.  of  it,  consistmg  of 
amylene-vapour,  that  is  to  say  about  one-half.     (Frankland.) 

[There  is  no  method  given  for  obtaining  amylene  in  the  free  state  from  this  mixtare ; 
nnd  Frankland  appears  to  ba?e  deduced  the  properties  of  pure  amylene  merely  from 
those  of  the  mixnire.] 

%  4.  Sulphamylate  of  lime  heated  above  100°  turns  soft,  blackens,  and 
gives  ofi*  a  combustible  gas  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid.  On  passing  this  gas  through  milk  of 
Hme^  and  collecting  the  remaining  portion  over  water,  a  •colourless, 
volatile  combustible  liquid  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  this, 
after  washing  with  water  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  drying  over 
chloride  of  calcijum,  yields  amylene.  As  the  heat  increafies,  the  quantity 
of  amylene  obtained  diminishes,  and  a  yellowish  less  volatile  liquid  is 
obtained,  consisting  partly  of  amylic  ether  (p.  7.)  (Kekul^,  Ann. 
Phann.  75,  275.)  T 

Propertia.  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  having  the 
odour  of  putrid  cabbage;  boils  at  39^.  Vapour-density  2*68^  (Balard.) 
—  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  about  35'';  bavin?  a  vapour- 
density  of  about  2*386;  odour  penetrating  and  disaffreeable,  recalling 
that  of  butylene.  (Frankland.)  —  Boiling  point  42  ;  vapour-deosity 
2 '43.     (Kekul^.)     It  is  used  as  an  aniesthetio  agent 
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The  vapour  is  rapidly  and  completely  absorbed  by  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  and  by  pentachforide  of  antimony.     (Frankland.) 

[The  most  volatile  portion  of  the  oily  mixture^  which,  according  to 
Cahours,  is  deposited  under  strong  pressure  (x,  411)  from  the  illuminating 
gas  obtained  from  resin,  perhaps  belongs  to  this  head.  This  most  volatile 
oil,  T^tragarbure  quadrUiydrique  of  Couerbe,  is,  according  to  that  chemist, 
colourless,  does  not  solidify  at  — 15**,  boils  between  28  and  30^  and  has 
a  vapour-density  of  2*00.  The  boiling  point,  calculated  according  to 
Gerhardt's  law,  is  30%  and  therefore  agrees  with  that  of  Couerbe's 
product  better  than  with  that  of  Balard  s;  but  the  vapour-density  of 
Couerbe's  product  differs  considerably  from  that  above  calculated.] 


AMYL. 


%    Amyl. 

e»H»t)rC»»H»  =  goHu} 

Frawkland.     Ckem.  Soc,  Qu,  J.  3,  30.     Ann,  Pharm.  74,  41. 
A.  WuRTZ.     N,  Ann.  Chint.  Pky$.  44,  275;  Ann.  Fk<mn.  96,  367. 

formcUion  and  Preparation.  1.  By  the  action  of  zinc-amalgam  on 
iodide  of  arojl.  The  less  volatile  portion  of  the  distillate  thereby  obtained 
consists  chiefly  of  amyl  (p.  1).  This  liquid  was  not  acted  upon  by  potaswium. 
On  rectifying  it,  the  boiling  point  rose  rapidly  to  155°,  at  which  point  it  remained 
stationary  till  nearly  the  whole  had  passed  over.  The  liquid  which  distilled  at  that 
t«-inpcrature  was  collected  apart.  (PranWand.)- 2.  By  the  aclion  of  sodium  on 
iodide  of  amyl.  No  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  cold,  bat,  on  the 
application  of  heat,  the  sodium  acts  upon  the  iodide  of  amyl  in  the  same 
manner  as  upon  iodide  of  butyl  (x,  563).  The  liquid  separated  from 
the  resulting  iodide  of  sodium  by  distillation  in  the  oil-batb  is  rectified, 
the  portion  which  passes  over  at  158**  being  collected  apart.  (Wurti.) 
—  3.  By  the  electrolysis  of  caproic  acid: 

C«H«0*  =  CW>H"  +  2CO«  +  H. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  caproate  of  potash  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  zinc-carbon  battery  of  six  elements  in  the  apparatus  used  by  Kolbe 
for  the  electrolysis  of  acetate  of  potash  (vii,  247).  The  liquid  soon 
becomes  turbid,  and  oily  drops  collect  on  the* surface.  This  oil  is  removed 
by  a  pipette,  and  distilled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  then 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  rectified.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  amyl. 
The  potash  retained  caproic  [?]  acid.  (Brazier  and  Gossleth,  Ghem,  Soe.  Qu.  J, 
3,  222.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid  having  a  slight  ethereal 
odour  and  a  burning  taste.  (Frankland.)  Colourless,  mobile  liquid 
having  an  aromatic  odour.  Turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right; 
but  preparations  obtained  with  iodide  of  amyl  produced  from  diflerent 
samples  of  amylic  alcohol  possess  this  power  in  diflerent  degrees. 
(Wurtz.)  Sp.  gr.  =  0-7704  at  ll*'  (Frankland);  0-7413  at  0\  and 
07282  at  20  .  (Wurtz.)  At  30°  it  becomes  thick  and  oily,  bat  does  not 
solidify.  (FranKland).  —  Boils  at  155°  under  a  pressure  of  728nim. 
(Frankland);  at  158°  (Wurtz);  at  155°.  (Brazier  and  Gossleth.)  Vapour- 
density  =  4  90  (Frankland);  4956.    (Wurtz). 


10  c 

11  H    

60 
11 

Frankland. 

84-5     ....     84-3     

15-6     ....     15-3     

Wurt«. 

84-20 

15*65 

Braz.  &  Gobs 
....     84-26 
....     15-70 

C»H"  

C*Tapotir  

71 

VoL 
10 
11 

1000     ....     99-6     

Density.        Or : 
....     41600 
....     0-7623 

99-85 

Vol. 
20     .... 
22     .... 

....     99-96 

Density. 
8-3200 

H-ras 

1*5246 

"•■■  »"• 

Amyl-Tapour 



1 

....     4-9223 

2     .... 
1     .... 

9-8446 
4-9223 

For  the  controTcrsy  about  the  formule  and  vapour-yolumes  of  the  alcohol-radicals, 
see  vii,  172 ;  the  double  formulie,  e.  y.  C»H«  for  amyl,  are  powerfully  corroborated  by 
Wurti's  discovery  of  the  compound  radicals,  ethylo-butyl,  ethylo-amyi,  Stc.  (p.  5.) 

B  2 


4  AMYLENE:   PRIMARY  NUCLEUS  CmH» 

Decompositions.  1.  A  my  1  does  not  take  fire  m  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatnres^  but  on  being  heated,  its  vapour  bums  with  a  white 
smoky  flame.  (Frankland.)  —  2.  It  is  not  afiected  by  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  but  very  slowly  oxidised  by  boiling  fuming  nitric  acid,  or 
by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  acquiring  the  odour 
of  valerianic  acid.  (Franklanjoi.)  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  amyl  when 
boiled  with  it  for  some  time,  the  vapours  being  continually  condensed 
and  allowed  to  flow  back  again;  and  the  solution,  when  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  potash  and  concentrated,  yields  a  neutral  yellow  substance 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  ultimately  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  a  yellow  deliquescent  potash-salt;  no  valerianic  acid 
could  be  detected  among  the  products  of  the  oxidation.  ( Wurtz.)  —  Amyl 
does  not  dissolve  in  oil  of  vitriol  or  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid;  when  left 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  latter,  it  blackens  and  ultimately  gives 
off  sulphurous  acid.  When  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is 
passed  into  amyl  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  the  liauid  slowly  blackens, 
and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid:  but  no  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  is 
produced.  —  3.  Hydriodic  and  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  act  upon  amyl 
even  at  300^.  —  4.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  does  not  act  upon  amyl  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  on  the  application  of  heat,  it  dissolves  and  sepa- 
rates out  with  scarcely  any  alteration  on  cooling;  after  long  boiling, 
however,  the  amyl  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  and  formation  of  substitution-products. 
When  7  pts.  (J  At.)  amyl  were  boiled  with  21  pts.  (2  At.)  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus,  till  the  liquid  began  to  show  colour,  the  residue  then 
washed  with  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  distilled,  the 
thermometer  quickly  rose  to  210°;  between  210°  and  215°  a  distillate 
passed  over  containing  5826  p.  c.  C  and  10*61  H;  and  between  215°  and 
220°,  another  distillate  containing  57*04  p.  c.  and  9*80  H,  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  formula  C*^H"»C1  or  C'^H^'Cl'  which  requires  56920  and  948  H. 
Equation  for  the  formation  of  this  product : 

CioHii  +  Pd*  «  C'OHWCl  +  PC18  +  HC1. 

When  5  pts.  of  amyl  were  boiled  for  several  days  with  30  pts.  of  the 
pentachloride  (1  At.  to  4  At.),  the  less  volatile  vapours  being  condensed 
and  made  to  flow  back,  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  gradually  disap- 
peared, with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  terchloride  of  phosphorus; 
as  soon  as  the  liquid  began  to  show  colour,  the  boiling  was  stopped,  and 
the  product  washed,  dried  and  distilled.  The  distillate  obtained  above 
270°,  was  a  colourless  neutral  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  insoluble  in 
wliter,  but  soluble  in  alcohol;  it  contained  41*80  p  c.  C  and  6*86  H, 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'^H'Cl'  or  C*°H*KJl*  which  requires 
48*25  C  and  6*42  H.  When  this  liquid  was  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
alcoholic  potash,  it  yielded  chloride  of  potassium,  and,  after  addition  of 
waier,  an  oily  liquid  separated  out,  which  distilled  at  about  220°,  but 
without  exhibiting  a  constant  boil  in?  point.  (Wurtz.)  —  5.  Pentachloride  of 
antimony  acts  upon  amyl  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  forma- 
tion of  substitution  products.  —  €.  Chloride  of  mercury  heated  with  amyl 
is  reduced  at  about  250°,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid;  but  no 
chloride  of  amyl  is  formed.  (Wurtz) 

Combinations.  Amyl  unites,  though  not  directly,  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c..  forming  a  series  of  compounds  homologous  with 
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the  ethyl-compounds.     Also  with  hydrogen,  with  yarioiia  metals,  e,g, 
zino,  tin,  &c.,  and  with  other  organic  radicals,  such  as  ethyl  and  bntyl. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether.    (Frankland.) 

EikamyL      C"H"=qioijii  f  —  Preparation,    70  grm.  iodide  of  amyl 

and  60  grm.  iodide  of  ethyl  were  decomposed  with  sodium;  and  in 
another  operation,  34  grm.  iodide  of  amyl  and  27  grm.  iodide  of 
ethyl  with  8  grm.  of  sodium.  When  the  action  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
50  grm.  iodide  of  amyl,  40  grm.  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  12  grm.  sodium 
were  added  to  the  product,  and  the  heating  continued ;  altogether  ]  54 
grm.  iodide  of  amyl  and  127  grm.  iodide  of  ethyl  were  decomposed 
with  34  grm.  sodium;  but  these  materials  were  divided  as  above,  in 
order  that  the  action  might  not  become  too  violent.  When  the  decom- 
position was  ended,  the  product  was  distilled  in  the  oil-bath,  the  portion 
which  went  oyer  below  120^  being  collected  apart,  and  this  distillate  was 
heated  under  a  sealed  glass  tube  with  excess  of  sodium,  to  complete  the 
decomposition  of  any  organic  iodine>corapounds  that  might  still  bo 
present.  The  liquid  was  then  again  distilled ;  and  the  distillate  sab- 
mitted  to  repeated  fractional  rectification,  yielded  ethamyl  in  the  form  of 
a  liquid  which  passed  over  between  87'5  and  89'5,  and  for  the  most 
part  at  88° 

Ethamyl  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*7069  at  0°;  boils  at  88''.  Vapour-density 
3*523.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  It  is  but  slightly 
attacked  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  at  its  bdiling  point  (88°);  but 
when  the  two  substances  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  above 
100°,  a  more  violent  action  takes  place;  the  products  could  not  however 
be  examined  because  the  tube  exploded*  (Wuirtz,  Ann,  Pharm,  95, 370.) 
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16  H    

84 

16 

....     84     .... 
:.,.    16    .... 

Wort*. 
....     84-02 
...     1614 

C»W« 

C-va|K)ur 
H.giui 

,.  100 

....  100     .... 

Vol. 

14     .. 

16     .. 

....  100- 16 

Density. 
..     5-8240 
..     1-1088 

Yapoor  of 

Ethamyl 1.7. 

2     .. 

..     6-9328 

I     ....     3-4664 
r«8ti9     \ 
BtUamyl.      C^'H^=riio|jii  \ —  I^  grms.  of  a  mixture  of  iodide  of 

butyl  and  iodide  of  amyl  were  decomposed  by  20  grm.  sodium.  On 
distilling  the  product,  the  greater  portion  passed  over  between  130°  and 
140°;  and  by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  butaiayl  was  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  liquid  which  had  a  sp.gr.  of  Q*7247  at  Q°,  bpiled  at  132**, 
and  exhibited  a  vapour-density  =  4-465.     (Wurtz,) 

Wurti, 

18  C  108  ....  84*37  84-38 

20  H  20  ....  15-63  15^77 


CWH» 128     ....  100-00     10015 

Vol.  Density, 

Cvaponr  18     ....     7*4880 

H.gBS    20     ....     1-3860 


Vap.  of  Butamyl  2     ....     8-8740 

1     ....     4-4370 


3  AMYLBNE:  PIUMARY   NUCLEUS  CM»H>o. 

Sydrideof  AmsrL 

FbajK9;lavd>  (IS^O)-  ^^^  PAorm.  74,  41. 

Afi^l-hydrogm,  Amyl-voitertlqig^t  Lnmfle,  —  Conatitutos,  perluips,  the  most 
f  olatile  poitioa  of  evpione,  and  probably  ezUts  aUo  in  ooal-gas. 

Formation  and  Prepanxtion,  1.  The  mixtare  of  amjl  and  hydride  of 
amjl  (p.  2)  wfaieh  'distils  o^er  at  80''  is  placed  iu  contact  at— lO"*, 
for  seyeral  hours,  with  oil  of  vitriol  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid,  and  frequently  agitated,  whereupon  a  stratum  of  liquid  rises  to  the 
surface  about  equal  iu  volume  to  the  mixture  employed.  The  product  is 
then  distilled  in  the  water-hath  at  a  gentle  heat^  whereupon  the  hydride 
of  amyl  passes  over,  whilst  the  upper  liquid  is  reduced  to  a  layer  half 
as  deep,  and  consisting  probably  of  a  conjugated  compound  of  amylene 
with  sulphuric  acid;  lastly,  the  distillate  is  freed  from  admixed  sul- 
phurous acid  by  contact  with  sticks  of  fused  hydrate  of  potash. — 2.  More 
conveniently:  Iodide  of  amyl  is  heated  with  water  and  with  zino  to 
142°  in  a  long  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  the  open  end;  the 
mixture  left  to  cool  after  the  action  is  completed;  the  point  of  the  tube 
broken  off;  the  open  end  connected  by  means  of  a  cork  with  a  distil- 
lation-tube; and  the  liquid  distilled  at  60°,  the*  distillate  placed  for  24 
hours  in  contact  with  hydrate  of  potash,  and  rectified  in  the  water-bath 
at  35°. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  which  does 
not  solidify  at  24^;  has  a  density  of  0*6385  at  14°;  boils  at  30°  when 
the  barometer  stands  at  0*758  met.  and  exhibits  a  vapour- density  of 
2*4657  to  2*4998.     Has  a  pleasant  odour  like  that  of  chloroform. 

Fraoklaad. 

10  C  «..., 60    ....    83*3a    ....    8a-3a 

12  H 12     ....     16*67     ....     16*62 

C'»H»    72    ....  10000    ....     99-95 

Vol.       Density. 

C-?apoar 10    ....  4*1600 

H-gas  12    ....  0-8316 

Vap.ofCWH"i 2    ....  4;9916 

^  1    ....  2-4958 

[That  this  oofttpound  is  C'^H^^  and  not  as  supposed  by  Frankland,  (^W,  foUows 
rom  its  vapour-density,  and  from  its.  botUog-poini ;  the  latter  is  indeed  higher  than  it 
should  be  for  C^^W^,  according  to  Gerbardt's  law.  (vii,  57.)  Similar  observations  apply 
to  the  compound  described  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe  (Ann.  Pharm^  65»  270),  as 
methyl,  (?H*»  which  shoald  really  be  regarded  as  C^H*.  and  stands  to  ethylene  C^H^,  in 
the  same  relation  as  marsh-gas  CH^  to  methylene  CH' ;  similarly  for  the  compound 
described  by  the  same  chemists  as  ethyl,  OH*,  which  shoald  be  regarded  as  C"H^®;  also 
the  valyl  of  Kolbe,  C^H",  in  which,  for  similar  reasons,  the  atomic  weight  shoald  be 
doubled,  so  that  the  so-odled  radicals  are  actually  compounds  of  a  nucleus  with  2  At. 
H. — Compare  vii.  172.] 

Decompogitions.  Hydride  of  amyl  hums  with  a  white,  very  luminous 
flame.  It  is  hut  slowly  attacked  by  the  strongest  oxidising  agents^  and 
hy  fuming  oil  of  yitriol  not  at  all. 

Combinations.  It  is  insoluhle  in  water.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  hoin^  separated  from  the  former  hy  water.  (Frankland.)     IT* 


MITHAMYLIC  BTHBR. 


Oxide  of  Amyl^  or  Amiylic  Ether. 
C*^H"0  =  C'<»H",HO. 

Balarj).     (1844.)    iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  12,  299. 

Amyloxydf  Myl'dther,  Sther  awtylique, 

Formaiion  and  Preparation,  Chloride  of  amyl  mixed  with  alcoholic 
potash  in  a  strong  sealed  tabe  and  heated  to  100°,  yields  anijiic  ether 
and  a  deposit  of  ailoride  of  potfllssnim.  (Balard.)  This  prodact  wa<  moet  pro. 
bAbly  TlmnnyRc  ether,  (p.  8.)  — Qaultier  {Gompt  rend.  15,171)  states  that 
by  distilling  fusel-oil  with  oil  of  vitriol,  he  obtained  amylio  ether,  amo&g 
other  products,  as  a  colourless,  agreeably  smelling  liquid,  which  dissolved 
with  red  colour  in  oil  of  ritrioT,  bat  boiled  at  170  [certainly  too  high 
for  amylic  ether].  A  similar  liquid  was  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
by  Rieckher.    Se«  Hso  WiUismBoii  (p.  9). 

Properties  Coloniiess  liquid  boiMii^  «t  111''  to  192°  and  having  aft 
agreeable  odour.  (Balard.) 

'Williamson. 

laC ^     75-95     75-81 

II  H    1!     W-W 14-W 

a 8   id-13   10-id 

c"OH"o  79   100-00   loooor 

Decompomlion.  He  ether  prepared  by  Balafd's  method  is  converted, 
when  treated  with  chlorine-gas  under  the  inffuenco  of  heat  and  sunshine, 
till  the  chlorine  no  longer  appears  to  act,  into  a  product  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  bi-,  quints-,  and  sexti-chlorinated  amylic  ether 
with  chloraldehyde  and  sesquiichloride  of  carbon.     For : 

2CMCPK)  +  6Cl  «  C*C1*0«  +  4C<Cl«. 

The  product  gives  op  to  water,  terchloracetic  acid  produced  from  the 
chloraldehyde  (ix,  209);  the  rest  of  the  product,  heated  with  alcoholic 
potash  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  after- 
wards, on  dilution  with  water,  a  ^own^  neutral,  oily,  chlorinated  mixture 
of  several  substances,  while  valerate,  terchldrovalerate  and  quadrichloro- 
valerate  of  potash  remain  dissolved.  The  bichlorinated  amylic  ether 
acted  upon  by  potash,  yields  in  fact  valerate  of  potash  : 

C»C1«H»0  +  3KO  -  CWH»KO<  +  2KC1 ; 

the  quintichlorinated  ether  yields  terchlorovalerate  of  potash  : 

C»«C1»H«0  +  3KO  =  C^^CPfl^iO*  +  2KC1; 
and  the  sextichloiinated  ether  ykld» qoftdriehlorovakra/te  of  potash: 

CWC1«H*0  +  3KO  =  C»'>Cl«H»KO*  +  2KC1. 

The  dark  colour  of  the  separated  neutral  oil  is  due  to  the  brown  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  action  of  the  excess  of  potash  on  the  chloro va- 
lerianic acid.     (Malaguti,  N.  Aim.  Chim.  Phys.  27,  417.) 


AMYLENE :  PRIMARY  NUCLEUS  C»B» 


%    Meihamylic  Ether. 

Ci»H^«  =  C«H»0,O«H»0  =  ^oHn  }  0'. 
A.  W.  Williamson.    Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  4, 108,  234. 

Methylate  of  Amyl,  Amylate  qf  Methyl. 

Formation  and  Freparation,  1.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl 
on  amylate  of  sodium  C^'H^^KO',  or  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  methylate  of 
sodium,  C»H»KO», 


Or: 


C»H»KO«  +  C«H»I     1  ^  KI  +  C"Hi40i 
C»H»KO»    +  C»H»I   I  -  1^1  +  ^  "  ^ 


It  is  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  yinomethylic  ether  (viii,  193). — . 
2.  By  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  a  mixture  of  1  At.  methylio  and  1  At. 
amylic  alcohol,  the  process  heing  conducted  as  in  the  continuous  method 
of  preparing  common  ether  (viii,  173)^  The  product  is  a  mixture  of  meth- 
amylic  ether  with  methylic  ether,  am^lic  ether,  and  excess  of  the  two 
alcohols,  which  may  be  removed  by  distillation  over  hydrate  of  potash. 
The  methamylic  ether  is  then  purified  by  fractional  distillation,  which 
is  easily  effected,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  of  the  boiling 
points  of  the  three  ethers. 

Properties.^    Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  whiish  boils  at  92^,  and 
has  a  vapour-density  of  3*74* 

Williamson* 

12  C  72    ....     70-59     70-24 

14  H 14     ....     13-72     13-87 

2  O  16    ....     15-69    15-89 

QiSHMQS    .., 102    ....  100-00    100-00 

Vol.  Density, 

C-Tspoar  12     ....  4-9920 

H-gas    14     ....  0'9702 

0-gas 1     ....  1-1093 

Vap.  of  C»H"0« *.      2     ....     7-0715 

1     ....    3-5357 

The  ether  analysed  was  prepared  by  the  first  proopss. 


T    Vinamylic  Ether- 

Ci4Hi«0«  =  C*H*0,C"H"0  =  ^oh'u  }  O'- 

Williamson.    Cfhem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  4,  108,  234. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Exactly  similar  to  that  of  methamylic 
ether. 
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PropertieM,    Tmnaparenty  ooloarless  liquid,  boiling  at  112^    Vspoar- 
densitj  4*042. 

WUlUmaoii. 
a.  b, 

14  C 84     ....     72-41     ....     72-431    ....     72*46 

16  H 16    ....     13-79    ....     13-99     ....     13-73 

2  0 16     ....     13-80     ....     13  59     ....     13-81 

C"HMO»   116    ....  100-00    ....  100.00    ....  100-00 

VoL     Dfeniity. 

C-Tsponr 14     ....     5*8240 

H-gaa  16     ....     1*1088 

O-gas  1     ....     1-1093 

Vap.ofC"H>«03 , 2     ....     80421 

1     ....     40210 

a  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  amylic  alcohol ;  6,  by  the  action 
of  oil  of  vitriol  on  a  mixture  of  vinic  and  amylic  alcohols. 

The  product  which  Balard  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  chloride  of 
amyl,  and  sappoeed  to  be  amylic  ether,  was  probably  Tinamylic  ether.  (WiUiamaon.)  % 
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Qabribl  Pellbtan.  /.  Ghim.  med.  I,  76;  also  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  30^ 

221;  9^aoN.pr.  1,  135. 
DoMAS.     Ann.  Ghim,  Phys.  56,  314;  also  J.  Chim.  med.  10,  705;  also 

Pogg.  34,  335;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  13,  80;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  3,  321. 
DuHAS  &  Stab.     Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  73,  128;  also  Ann,  Pharm,  35,  143; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem.  21,  278. 
Gahoubs.     Ann.   Chim,  Phys,  70,  81;   also  Ann  Pharm.  30,  288;  also 

J.  pr.  Chem.  17, 213.— iinn.  Chim.  Phys.  75, 193;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 

37,  164;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  171. 
Apjohn.    Phil.  Mag.  J.  17,  86. 
Balard.    ^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  294;    also  J.  pr.  Chem.  34,  123; 

abstr.  C<fmpt.  rend.  19,  634;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  42,  311. 
RiECKHBR.    Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  14,  1. 
Pasteur.     Compt.  rend.  41,  29^  Ann.  Pharm.  96,  255;   Chem.  Soc. 

Qu.  J.  8,  277. 

Amylalkohol,  Hydrated  Oxide  qf  Amyl,  Hydrate  of  Amyl,  Potato  Fueel-oU, 
Cam  Fueel'Oil;  Mylalkohol,  Kartofelfit9er6l,  Fuselol,  Amytal,  Amy loxyd-hy drat,  HwOe 
de  pomme  de  terre,  Hydrate  d^Oxyde  d'Amyle,  Alcool  amytique.  —  Known  lince 
Scheele  {Crelt.  Ann.  1785,  1,  61);  more  exactly  investigated  chiefly  by  Pelletan, 
Dnmas,  Cahonrs,  and  Balard. 

Sources.  In  brandy  from  potatoes,  barley,  rye,  beet-molasses,  grape- 
hnsks  and  wine  lees,  often  mixed  with  margaric  acid  and  oBnanthio 
ether.  Fnsel-oil  is  contained,  not  only  in  ordinary  potato-brandy,  but 
also,  according  to  Dubrunfaat,  in  that  which  is  obtained  by  converting 
potato-starch  into  grape-sugar  by  means  of  snlphnric  acid,  and  fermenting 
the  SQgar.  Barley-brandy  yields  by  rectification,  nothing  but  potato 
fosel-oil,  without  any  of  the  substances  which  Mulder  &  Kolbe  (vid.  inf.) 
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fonnd  in  rje-brandy.  (Medloek,  Ann.  Pharm,  69,  214.) — Wort  prepared 
from  malt  which  has  been  roasted  with  peat-smoke,  as  it  is  done  in 
Scotland,  yields,  when  made  to  under/jfo  the  vinous  fermentation  and 
distilled,  a  spirit  (whisky)  which  contains  fusel- oil.  Wort  from  unmalted 
barley  yields,  after  fermentation,  a  spirit  much  richer  in  fusel-oil.     But 
if  the  wort,  before  fermentation,  be  boiled  with  hops,  the  spirit  obtained 
from  it  is  free  from  fusel-oil.     (Glassford,  Ann.  Pliarm.  54,  104.)  —  In 
the  rectification  of  brandy  prepared  from  rye,  the  distillate  obtained  after 
the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  has  passed  oyer,  is  turbid  and  contains 
fusel-oil.     This  distillate  when  cooled  deposits  a  tallowy  substance,  of  the 
nature  of  fusel-oil.  (Scheele,  Optisc.  2,275.)  It  deposits  on  the  flannel  in  the 
funnel  of  the  receiver,  a  salve-like  substance  having  the  odour  of  fusel- 
oil.  (Gehlen,  Sckw.  ],  277.)    The  milky  liquid,  which,  in  the  rectific.ition 
of  corn-brandy,  passes  over  after  the  alcohol,,  leaves  when  filtered,  a  soft 
solid  mass  coloured  green  by  oxide  of  copper,  and  from  which,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatnres,  delicate  white  needles  sublime  in  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  kept.     (Gm  )      This  substance,  which  was  more  particularly 
examined  by  GehKn,  was  designated  by  the  author  (ffandbtich,  Aufl.  3, 
ii,  421)  &a  ftiid-camphor.     But,  according  to  recent  investigations,  it  is 
a  mixture  of  potato  fusel-oil  with  margaric  acid,   oonanthic  ether  or 
(enanthic  acid,  and  corn-oil.    According  to  Kolbe  (Ann,  Pharm.  41,  53), 
the  dark  brown,    greasy   mass,   smelling  strongly  of   fusel-oil,  which 
collects  in  the  receiver  during  the  distiHation  of  corn-brandy,  contains, 
besides  fusel-oil,  a  very  large  quantity  of  margaric  acid,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  (Buanthic  acid,  and  from  1  to  2  p.  c.  of  com- oil.    Mulder  {Po^s^. 
41,  582)  found,  in  a  dark  brown,  disagreeably  smelling  oil  obtained  in 
the  rectification  of  corn-brandy,  which  had  a  greenish  yeflow  colonr  after 
rectification,  nothing  but  oonanthic  ether,  and  the  substance  which  he 
calls  corn-oil.  Oleum  siticum,  which  is  greenish  yellow  and  smells  like 
PheUandrium.     [Since,  however,  it  was  obtained  by  distfliing  the  entire 
oil  with  potash-ley,  whereupon  cenanthate  of  potash  remained  and  alcoiiol 
passed  over  with  the  corn-oil,  and  since  the  corn-oil  which  Mulder  obtained 
with  dilute  potash  was  =  C*'H"0*',  while  that  which  was  obtained  with 
concentrated  potash  =  C*^H'''0,  it  appears  that  all  kinds  of  decompo- 
sition-products were  formedj.     Mulder  afterwards  found  {Ann.  Pharm. 
45,  67;   also  J.  pr.   Chem.  32,  219),  in  some  kinds  of  corn  faselH^il, 
a  large  quantity  of  margaric  acid,  but  in  others  a  small  quantity,  aAfd 
,in  others  again,  none  at  all.     Medlock  {Ann.  Pharm.  69;  214)  obtained 
by    the    rectification    of    rye-brandy,    nothing    but    potato    Fueel-eiL 
A  volatile  oil  from  corn-brandy  is  described  by  Buchner.  {Repert,  24,  270'.) 
The  brandy  obtained  from  litt-molanes  which  has  undergone  ^e  vinous 
fermentation,   yields  an  oil,  which  after  sufficient  purification,    as^rees 
perfectly  with  potato  fusel-oil.     (Gaultier  de  Claubry,  Compt.  rm^,  15, 
171;  alao  Ann.  Pharm.  44,  127;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  S%.)     In  the  recti- 
fication of  bmndy  obtained  from  grape-skins  after  the  wine  has  been 
expressed  ( WeintresterbranniweinSy   there  passes  over,    after  the  pare 
alcohol,   a  spirit  containing  fusel-oil,  and  afterwards  a  watery  liquid 
turbid  from  the  presence  of  oil.     On  mixiftg  these  last  two  mtiUates 
together,  adding  water,  and  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest,  the^  wine  fuee^ 
oil  rises  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  thitt  colourless  liquid  which  aoou 
acquires  a  yellowish  tint,  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  baa 
n  pungent  odour,  and  intolerably  sharp  taste;  a  single  drop  of  tins  liqoid 
is  sufficient  to  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  a  litre  of  aleehol.  (Ambev- 
gier,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  14,  210./    This  wine  fusel*K>il  is  ai'mixturo  of  a 
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]aise  qQantitj  of  (Baanthio  ether  with  potato  fuseUcnl  and  a  little  alcohol; 
and  it  is  ohiofly  the  conanthio  ether  contained  in  it^  which  imparia  to  the 
akohol  the  disagreeable  taste  of  giape-skin  brandy.  (Balard,  iV.  Ann, 
Chim.  Phy$.  12,  294  and  327.)  The  wine  fusel-oil  obUiaed  by  the 
distillation  of  Jefna  wine-lees  is  thickish;  deposits  at— 4^,  a  large  qnanti^ 
of  cavphor-like  matter;  has  a  density  of  0-836;  is  yellowish  brown,  but 
soon  becomes  dark  brown;  has  a  not  very  unpleasant  odour,  but  aa 
excessively  r^ulsive  tMte,  and  excites  a  persistent  and  violent,  irritation 
in  the  mouth  and  throat;  in  the  fresh  state  it  does  not  redden  litmus,  but 
after  keeping  fur  a  year,  reddens  it  strongly.  The  spots  which  it  makes 
upon  paper  do  not  disappear  till  they  have  been  heated  for  some  time. 
It  bnrns  with  a  dark  yellowish  red  fiame,  and  acquires  a  dark  eannime 
cofour  by  contact  with  -oil  of  vitriol,  dec.  (Stickel,  N,  Br,  Arch,  9,  22; 
compare  also  Buchner,  Beperi,  58,  86.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  fusel-oil  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in 
potatoes,  corn,  grapes,  <bc.  bat  is  produced  by  fermentation.  —  Payen 
supposes  the  fusel-oil  to  pre-exist  in  potatoes,  becanse  h«  was  able  to 
extract  an  oil  from  potato-stardb  by  treating  it  with  alcohol,  and  because^ 
k  converting  potato-stardi  into  sugar  by  boiling  it  in  a  still  with  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  he  obtained  an  oil  smelling  of  starch,  and 
amounting  to  0*001  of  the  starch;  this  oil  was  however  more  volatiU 
than  fusel-oil.  But,  recording  to  Bncholz,  the  oil  extracted  by  alcohol 
from  potatoes,  is  buttery,  and  withont  the  taste  or  smell  of  fusel- oil; 
similar  observations  apply  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  rye.  Scbrader 
and  Korte  {Schw.  1, 273)  suppose  that  the  fusel-oil  is  produced  from  ^ttj 
matter  of  this  kind,  when  the  fermentaiion  is  badly  conducted  and  tba 
product  too  quickly  distilled.  According  to  Liebig's  suggestion  {Ckem, 
Biiefcy  165),  fusel-oil  is  produced  by  partial  decomposition  of  common 
alcohol: 

5C<H«Oa  -  2C»»H»S0?  +  6HO; 

and,  according  to  Dumas  &  Balard,  by  a.  decomposition  of  grape-sugar 
induced  by  excess  of  ferment  [according  to  what  equation  ?1. —  IT  Chancel 
{P<mvpt.  rend,  37,  410,)  supposes  that  amylic  ana  propylic  alcohol  are 
produced  together  by  the  decomposition  of  grape  sugar,  according  to  the 
equation : 

2C"HM0«  «  C«H»0«  +  CWHWO»  +  8C0«  +  4HO ; 

[wd,  ix^  3^9);  but  pvopylic  alcohol  doe9  not  appear  to  be  alw^^  con^ 
tainad  in  fusel-oil  {comp.  Warts,  Ann,  Pharm,  93)  110)  %  Finallyv 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Descharaps  {N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  It^ 
383),  wine  fusel-oil  is  produced  only  from  the  i^ins  of  the  grapes  by 
fermentation  and  subsequent  heatiag  lo  100^. 

Preparation,  In  the  rectifioatiec»  of  potato  or  com  hrandy^  the  fbsel>- 
oil  being  less  volatile  remains  behind  for  the  most  part,  passing  over 
ia  considerable  quantity,  together  with  water,  only  with  the  last  porttona 
of  the  spirit,  aad  separating  out  on  the  snrftbce  of  the  liquid  when  » 
larger  quantity  of  water  is  added.  Crude  fusel-oil,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  abnndaace  from  the  large  brandy  distilleries,  is  yellow,  reddieh  yellow 
or  red-brown,  of  «pu  gr.  0*84  to  O'dd,  and  still  retains  alcohol  and  water. 
It  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  washing  with  water,  and  then  from  water  by) 
rectification  over  chloride  of  calcium.  (Pelletan.)  A  small  quantity  of  alcohoL 
remains  with  it.  (DamasJ.^The  oil  is  shaken  up  wi^  aa  eqaal  qnantity  of 
water;  then  distilled  after  being  separated  from  the  water  by  tveating 
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with  an  equal  quantity  of  pounded  chloride  of  calcium;  the  receiver 
changed  as  soon  as  the  boiling  point  reaches  131^  at  which  point  it 
remains  steady  till  the  end  of  the  distillation;  and  the  latter  distillate 
rectified,  rejecting  the  portion  which  goes  over  last.  The  fusel-oil 
obtained  below  131°  still  retains  alcohol.  (Apjohn,  Phil.  Mag.  17,  86.)  — 
The  oil  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  repeated  agitation 
with  water,  is  rectified;  the  receiver  changed  as  soon  as  the  boiling 
point  rises  to  132°,  at  which  point  it  then  remains  constant  during  the 
whole  distillation;  and  this  distillate  repeatedly  rectified.  (Cahours.)  — 
A  similar  process  is  followed  by  Kopp  {Ann.  Pharm.  55,  196),  according 
to  whom,  however,  the  boiling  point  slowly  rises  above  132°;  he  examined 
the  liquid  which  passed  over  at  134°.  —  According  to  Krutzsche  (</.  pr, 
Chem.  31,  1,)  the  boiling  point  of  the  crude  oil  washed  with  water, 
remains  stationary  for  some  time  at  132°,  and  then  gradually  rises  above 
160°  [probably  n*om  admixture  of  mariraric  acid  or  oBuanthic  ether]. 
But  the  distillate  obtained  between  132  and  135°,  yields  after  repeated 
rectification  an  oil  boiling  at  132°. — The  crude  oil  is  distilled  without 
any  preparatory  treatment,  whereupon  a  mixture  of  oil,  water,  and 
common  alcohol  passes  over;  and  the  portion  which  distils  over  between 
130°  and  132°,  is  purified  by  repeated  rectification.  (Dumas,  Medlock, 
Rieckher.) 

2.  To  obtain  pure  fusel-oil  from  the  oil  of  grape-skin  brandy,  this 
oil  is  distilled;  the  portion  which  goes  over  between  130°  and  140° 
collected  apart,  and  re-distilled  after  addition  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
whereby  the  admixed  oenanthic  ether  is  decomposed  and  the  oenanthic 
acid  retained;  and  the  receiver  changed,  as  soon  as  the  boiling  point 
has  risen  to  132°:  the  fusel-oil  thus  obtained  is  very  pure.   (Balard.) 

H  Active  and  Inactive  Amylic  Alcohol.  —  The  fusel-oil  of  commerce 
consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  amylic  alcohol, — one  active, 
and  the  other  inactive  with  regard  to  polarised  light.  These  two  varieties 
are  exactly  similar  in  their  chemical  properties;  difier  but  slightly  in 
density  and  boiling  point;  and  give  rise,  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
products  which  resemble  each  other  in  all  respects,  excepting  in  their 
relation  to  polarised  light,  those  which  are  derived  from  the  active 
alcohol  being  themselves  active,  and  those  which  result  from  the  inactive 
alcohol  being  themselves  also  inactive.  —  The  proportion  of  the  active  and 
inactive  alcohols  in  fusel-oil  varies  according  to  its  origin;  thus  the  fusel-oil 
obtained  by  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  mangold-wurzel  contains  about 
one-third  of  active,  and  two-thirds  of  inactive  amylic  alcohol,  whereas 
that  which  is  produced  by  fermentation  of  the  molasses  contains  about 
equal  parts  of  the  active  and  inactive  alcohols.  The  two  alcohols  cannot 
be  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  but  only  by  fractional  crystallisa- 
tion of  the  active  and  inactive  sulphamylates  of  baryta.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  sulphamylate  of  baryta 
from  crude  amylic  alcohol  rectified  by  a  single  distillation,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  water  and  vinic  alcohol.  The  amylic  alcohol  thus  far  purified 
is  mixed,  as  usual,  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture 
treated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  then  filtered  and  left  to  crystallise. 
The  crystals  have  all  the  same  aspect,  lustre,  form,  and  angles;  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  constant  and  homogeneous  substance,  the  salt 
may  be  crystallised  either  wholly  or  partially  any  number  of  times, 
without  the  slightest  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  crystals.  Neverthe- 
less the  mass  is  really  composed  of  two  kinds  of  crystals  di^ering  in 
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solabilitj,  and  in  their  action  on  polarised  light,-'--one  being,  indeed, 
active,  and  the  other  inactive.  Thej  are  very  difficult  to  separate,  in 
consequence  of  their  complete  isomorphism.  Nevertheless,  the  active 
salt  is  24  times  more  soluble  than  the  inactive;  and  if  the  first  crystals 
which  separate  be  recrystallised  about  20  times,  a  product  is  at  length 
obtained  which  has  no  action  on  polarised  light;  and  by  repeatedly 
crystallising  the  mother-liquor,  a  solution  is  ultimately  left  containing 
nothing  but  the  active  salt.  Lastly,  on  extracting  from  these  two  varieties 
of  the  sulphamylate,  the  amylic  alcohol  of  which  they  contain  the 
elements,  it  is  found  that  the  more  soluble  salt  yields  an  amylic  alcohol 
which  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  and  to  the  amount  of 
20^^  in  a  tube  50  centimetres  long,  while  the  less  soluble  salt  yields  an 
amylic  alcohol  which  has  no  perceptible  action  on  polarised  light. 
(Pasteur,  Compt.  rend.  41,  296)1- 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  thin  oily  liquid,  greasy  to  the 
touch.  (Pelletan.;  Solidifies  at  —  19°  to  —  20°,  forming  a  crystalline, 
laminated  mass,  and  melts  again  at  —  18^  (Pelletan.)  Does  not  solidify 
at  —  21®  (Apjohn);  requires  for  its  solidification  a  temperature  of —  23* 
or  still  lower.  (Pierre.)  Sp.  gr.  :  082705  at  0°  (Pierre,  I^,  Ann.  Ckim. 
Pkys.  19,  197);  0-8253  at  0°  and  08137  at  15°  (Kopp);  or,  according  to 
a  later  determination  by  Kopp,  {Ann  Pkarm.  94,  290),  0*8248  at  0°, 
and  0-8113  at  187°;  08138  (Apjohn);  08184  at  15°  (Cahours);  0-8185 
at  13°  (Rieckher);  0821  at  16°  (Pelletan);  0818  at  14°  (Delffs,  N.Jahrh, 
Pkarm,  1,  I);  Index  of  refraction  for  the  red  ray,  1-3601  (Delfils). — 
Boiling  point:  125°  at  0*76  met.  atmospheric  pressure  (Pelletan)  [too  low 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  common  alcohol];  131°  (Apjohn); 
131-5°  (Dumas);  1318  at  0751  met.  (Pierre);  132°  at  076  met. 
(Carhours);  133°  at  27"  9'"  and  with  platinum-wire  immersed  (Kopp); 
in  a  later  experiment  (Ann.  Pkarm.  94,  289)  Kopp  found  that  a  thermo- 
meter with  its  buD)  immersed  in  the  liquid  showed,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ebullition,  a  temperature  of  129*6°,  and  afterwards  slowly  rose; 
while  a  thermometer  with  its  bnlb  in  the  vapour  marked  130*9^  at  first 
and  slowly  rose  to  131-6°,  (these  temperatures  determined  by  Kopp,  are 
corrected  for  the  diflerence  of  temperature  of  the  mercury  in  llie  tube 
and  bulb);  134°  (Rieckher);  132°  at  339  7  Par.  lines.  (Delffs.)  The 
active  alcohol  boils  at  127°  to  128°,  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  and 
the  inactive  alcohol  at  120°.  The  mixture  of  the  two  boils  at  interme- 
diate temperatures.  (Pasteur.)  —  Specific  heat  0*5873.  Latent  heat  of 
vapour  121*37.  (Favre  and  Silbermann,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  37,  461.) 
—  Vapour-density:  3137  (Apjohn);  3147  (Dumas);  3*20  (Balard). 
The  oil  makes  a  transient  grease-spot  upon  paper.  (Pelletan.)  Its  odour 
is  penetrating  (Pelletan),  repulsive  (Dumas),  peculiarly  pungent  (Apiohn); 
in  the  pure  state  it  has  a  less  disagreeable  odour  than  when  diluted. 
(Rieckher.)  Its  taste  is  persistently  sharp  and  warm  (Pelletan,  Cahours); 
sharply  bitter,  somewhat  like  that  of  oil  of  cloves.  (Apjohn.)  The 
vapour  when  inhaled,  or  a  drop  of  the  liquid  placed  on  the  tongue, 
excites,  in  susceptible  persons,  coughing,  nausea,  giddiness,  and  fainting, 
and  especially  weakens  the  lower  extremities,  even  for  24  hours.  In 
dogs,  a  few  table-spoonsful  merely  produce  vomiting;  in  rabbits,  two  tea- 
spoonsful  excite  vomiting,  and  larger  doses  produce  oppression  of  the 
chest  and  death;  still  smaller  animals  are  rendered  insensible  by  a  few 
drops,  and  asphyxiated  and  killed,  with  convulsions  and  interrupted 
respiration.     Ammonia  acts  as  an  antidote.     (Pelletan.)     According  to 
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ScUoBsberger  (Ann.  Pharm,  73,  212)^  amylic  alcohol  acts  apon  the  animal 
organism  like  vinic  alcohol,  being  quicklj  decomposed  in  the  bloody 
prodacing  intoxication  and  death-like  sleep,  and  acting  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  mocons  membranes.  —  Amjrlic  alcohol  is  nentral. 

Damas.  Cahours.     Apjohn.       Balard.      Kopp.      Pierre. 

10  C 68  ....    68-18  ....  68-95  ....  6851  ....  68-13  ....  67-65  ....  6768  ....  68-00 

12  H   ....  12  ....     13-64  ....  13-60  ....  13'52  ....  13-33  ....  1375  ....  1367  ....  1387 
2  O    ....  16  ....     18-18  ....  17-45  ....   17'97  ....  1854  ....  18-60  ....  18-65    ...  18-13 

C»H>K>»    88  ....  100-00  ....100-00  ....lOO'OO  ...100  00  .  .10000  ... .100-00  ..,.10000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapoar 10     41600 

H-gaa 12     0-8316 

O-gas 1     1-1093 

Vapour  of  AmyLic  Alcohol   2     6-1009 

1     30504 

Decomposiiiong,  IT.  1.  Amylic  alcohol  passed  in  the  state  of  raponr 
through  a  lonff  glass-tube  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  is  resolved  into  pro- 
pylene gas  and  marsh  gas  in  about  equal  volumes;  a  liquid  also  condenses 
which  appears  to  be  unaltered  amylic  alcohol.  If  the  heat  be  too  low, 
but  little  gas  is  formed;  if  it  be  too  great,  scarcely  anything  but  marsh- 
gas  is  obtained.  (Reynolds,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  3,  1 1 1 ;  compare  ix,  395.)  IT 
—  2.  Fusel-oil  is  difficult  to  set  onjirt^  and  burns  with  a  white  luminous 
flame,  leaving  a  small  glutinous  residue  (Pelletan^;  bums  with  a  pure  blue 
flame  (Cahours);  with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  (Apjohn.)  —  3.  It  is  not 
much  altered  by  being  kept  for  two  years  in  bottles  containing  air,  but 
acquires  the  power  of  readening  litmus  slightly,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  a  Yolatile  oily  acid  [valerianic  acid  1]  (Cahours.)- — 
4.  When  fusel-oil  bums  in  the  glow  lamp  (ii,  56),  a  liquid  condenses, 
which  forms  with  potash  a  substance  resembling  the  resin  of  aldehyde, 
but  does  not  reduce  silyer-salts,  or  yield  any  crystalline  product  with 
ammonia.  (Balard.)  When  heated  platinum-black  is  moistened  with 
fusel-oil,  and  covered  with  a  glass  bell-jar  open  at  top  and  standing  in  a 
plate  containing  water,  valerianic  acid  soon  begins  to  run  down  the  sides 
of  the  bell-jar  into  the  plate.     (Cahours.) 

C>«H»08  +  O*  =  CMH»oO<  +  2H0. 

This  transformation  likewise  takes  place  in  vinegar  manufactories,  when 
brandy  containing  fusel-oil  is  used,  so  that  sometimes  the  odour  of  vale- 
rianic acid  is  perceptible,  only  however  at  temperatures  above  36^  while, 
below  that  point,  any  fusel-oil  that  may  be  present  is  converted  into 
acetate  of  amyl,  which  has  not  an  unpleasant  odour.  (Dobereiner.) 
Fusel' oil  may  also  be  converted  into  valerianic  acid  by  passing  a  stream 
of  oxygen  through  it  at^a  boiling  heat,  the  apparatus  being  so  arranged 
that  the  vapours  which  rise  may  be  condensed  and  flow  back  again. 
(R.  Railton,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  6,  209.) 

5.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  several  hours  through  fusel-oil,  the 
gas  is  abundantly  absorbed,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  fusel-oil  is  converted  into  a  compound 
resembling  chloral.  (Cahours  )  — 6.  When  a  solution  of  fusel-oil  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  containing  a  little  potash,  is  treated  with  h-omine  or 
todine,  till  those  bodies  are  no  longer  decolorised,  the  liquid  yields  on 
evaporation  a  residue  of  valerate  of  potash.      (Lefort,   Compt  rend. 
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23,  229.)  —  The  solution  of  iodine  in  fosel-oil  turns  acid  from  formatioa 
of  hydriodic  acid.    (Rieckher.) 

7.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  fusel-oil  with  violent  action,  the  liquid 
turning  brown  as  the  point  of  saturation  is  attained,  and  then  yields  by 
distillation,  not  valerianic  acid,  but  a  neutral  oil,  probably  amylic  aldide. 
(Dumas  &  Stas.)  — Cold  nitric  acid  does  not  mix  with  fuseUoil  or  exert 
any  action  upon  it;  but  on  beating  the  liquid,  till  gas4>ubbles  begin  to 
escape,  decomposition  takes  place,  which  soon  becomes  rapid,  even  if  the 
fire  be  quickly  removed,  but  may  be  moderated  by  the  addition  of  cold 
water.  An  oily  mixture  passes  into  the  receiver,  consisting  of  amylio 
ether,  amylic  aldide  (inasmuch  as  potash  forms  with  it  a  substance  like 
aldehyde-resin,  nitrate  of  amyl.  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  in  the  retort 
there  remains  valerianic  acid,  probably  mixed  with  the  aldide,  inasmuok 
as  potash  colours  it  deep  brown.  (Balard.)  —  8.  Fusel-oil  is  decomposed 
by  aqueous  iodic  acid,  slowly  and  without  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 
(Millon.)  —  9.  By  aqueous  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into  valerate  of 
amyl.  —  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  added  to 
a  mixture  of  fusel-oil  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  an  oil  rises  to  the  Burfaoo 
oonsisting  of  amylic  aldide  (or  rather,  according  to  Balard,  of  valerate 
of  amyl  which  is  polymeric  with  it).  (Dumas  &  Stas.) — A  cold- 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  supersaturated  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  becomes  heated  on  addition  of  fusel-oil,  and  is  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  valerianic  acid  and  chrome-alum,  with  amylic  aldide 
floating  on  the  surface.  (Balard.)  — 10.  With  peroxide  of  manganese  also^ 
a  mixture  of  fusel-oil  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  yields  amylio  aldide 
(valerate  of  amyl).     (Dumas  &  Stas). 

1 1 .  Fusel-oil  mixes  readily  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  mixture  becoming 
thick  and  acquiring  a  carmine  colour,  and,  on  addition  of  water,  the 
fusel-oil  is  again  separated,  with  pale  yellow  colour,  but  with  its  original 
odour.  (Pelletan.)  In  this  reaction,  sulphamylic  acid  is  produced  and 
remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  (Cahours.)  —  On  distilling  the  solution 
of  fusel-oil  in  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  amylene  (C*°N^®), 
and  its  multiples  (C*H^  and  Cf*°H"),  pass  over,  together  with  a  sulphu- 
retted compound,  and  a  black  pitchy  substance  remains.  (Balard.) 
By  distillation,  amylene  is  obtained  [or  chiefly  rather  C^H.^,  inasmuch 
as  it  boils  at  1 60°],  together  with  valerianic  ether,  valerianic  aldide,  and 
a  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odour,  and  strong  but  not  bitter  taste. 
(Gaultier  de  Claubry.)  —  With  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid,  fusel- oil  becomes  so  violently  heated  that  the  escaping  vapours  take 
fire  spontaneously.  (Rieckher.)  —  12.  Fusel-oil  distilled  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid  yields  amylene  and  its  multiples.     (Balard.) 

13.  By  trrchloride  of  phosphorus  added  in  successive  portions,  fusel- 
oil  is  converted,  with  violent  evolution  of  heat,  into  phosphate  of  amyl, 
chloride  of  amy],  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  escapes  as  gas 
together  with  part  of  the  chloride  of  amyl:  * 

3CWHM05  +  PCI'  =  2CWH"0,PH0*  +  CWH»Cl  +  2HC1. 

By  addition  of  excess  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  which  is  taken  up 
without  further  rise  of  temperature,  and  then  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  fusel-oil  is  completely  converted  into  phosphate  of  amyl,  a  portion 
being  however  further  transformed,  by  the  phosphorous  acid  produced  at 
the  same  time,  into  amylophosphorous  acid.  (Wurtz,  ^.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys,  16,  221.)  — 14.    With  pentachloride  of  phosphorusy  fusel-oil  yields 
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chloride  of  amyl,  chlol^phosplioric  and  hydrochloric  acid;  (Gahoars, 
Compi.  rend.  22,  486;  25,  727): 

C»H»«0»  +  PCl«'-i  Ci»H"Cl  +  Pa«0»  +  HCI. 

15.  Fusel-oil  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  ffcu,  with  rise  of  temperataxe 
and  browo  colouring. —  16.  Fusel-oil  dissolves,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in 
aqueous  chloride  of  zinc,  forming  a  liquid  which  begins  to  boil  at  IdO"", 
and  fields  a  distillate  of  C^W^  and  C'^^H*'  (separable  bj  fractional  recti- 
fication at  a  gentle  heat),  which,  when  repeatedly  distilled  over  chloride 
of  rinc,  are  more  and  more  converted  into  C^H^,  perhaps  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  heat.  (Balard.)  With  chloride  of  zinc,  a  gas  is 
likewise  attained,  having  the   composition  of  ethylene.    (Medlock.)  — 

17.  By  distillation  with^iwrwfe  of  boron  or  fluoride  ofsUicium,  amylene 
tnd  its  multiples  are  likewise  obtained;  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  'these 
lases,  no  amylic  ether,  or  but  very  little  of  it,  appears  to  be  formed. 
Balard.)  — 18.  Fusel-oil  distilled  with  pho8phortu  and  bi'omine,  or  iodine, 
fields  bromide  or  iodide  of  amyL 

19.  Fusel-oil  heated  to  220°  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  poUuh  and 
imie  yields  valerate  of  potash  and  hydrogen  gas.     (Dumas  &  Stas.) 

C»»H»K)»  +  KO.  HO  =  CWH'KO*  +  4H. 

The  fusel-oil  is  heated  in  a  retort;  ten  times  its  weight  of  potajsh-lime 
brown  upon  it;  and  the  mass,  which  spontaneously  becomes  warm  and 
icquires  a  yellow  colour  by  contact  with  the  air,  heated  in  a  bath  of 
nsible  metal  to  ITO"*  and  then  to  200",  which  temperature  is  continued 
for  12  hours.  At  170°,  the  mass  turns  white  and  begins  to  give  ofi*  pure 
faydrogen  gas,  not  mixed  with  any  hydrocarbon,  unless  the  heat  be  too 
suddenly  raised.  The  residue  containing  the  valerate  of  potash  may  be 
altimately  heated  without  residue  to  230°.  If,  after  cooling,  it  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  without  being  covered  with  water,  it  absorbs  oxygen  [and 
vapour  of  water?]  with  such  avidity^  that  it  burns  away  like  tinder. 
(Dumas  &  Stas.)  —  %  20.  Chloride  of  cyanogen  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
fusel-oil,  and  exerts  upon  it  an  action  similar  to  that  which  it  produces 
upon  common  alc<»hoI  (viii,  256)  sal-ammoniac  gradually  separating  out, 
and  the  liquid  yielding  by  distillation,  first,  chloride  of  amyl,  which  boils 
at  about  100°,  and  then  amylic  urethane  C"NH"0*  : 

CMflWO*  +  C?Na  +  2H0  -  C»NH»0*  +  HCI. 

[The  chloride  of  amyl  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
on  another  portion  of  the  amylic  alcohol.  The  formation  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  indicates  also  that  of  carbonate  of  amyl,  according  to  the 
equation  : 

2C»H«0»  +*C2NC1  +  2HO  *  NH^Cl  +  2(CWH»O.CO») : 

but  the  formation  of  the  latter  compound  was  not  actually  observed]. 
(A.  Wurt2,  y.  J.  Pharm.  20,  14;  Ann.  Pharm,  79,  280)  f . 

Combinations, —  Fusel- oil  shaken  up  with  watery  takes  up  a  small 
quantity  of  it,  increasing  thereby  in  density.  (Pelletan,  Apjobn.)  The 
water  at  the  same  time  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  the  fusel-oil,  acquiring 
its  odour  and  diminishing  somewhat  in  density.  (Pelletan.)  According 
to  Apjohn  and  Balard,  fusel-oil  does  not  dissolve  in  water. 
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It  dissolves  phosphorus  at  a  boiling  heat,  forming  a  lemon-jellow 
solution  (in  small  quantity,  according  to  Trautwein),  from  which  the 
phosphorus  does  not  separate  out  on  cooling.  (Pelletan.) 

It  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  when  heated  (none^  according 
to  Trautwein,  even  at  a  boiling  heat),  the  sulphur  being  precipitated  on 
cooling.  (Pelletan.) 

It  dissolves  iodine  abundantly.  (Pelletan,  Trautwein,  Repert,  91,  28.) 

It  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  (Balar<l.) 

It  absorbs  avimoniaccU  gas  with  green  colour.  (Pelletan.) 

It  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potash,  acquiring  first  a 
yellow^  then  a  greenish,  then  a  deep  red  colour,  and  an  onensive  odour. 
Water  forms  with  this  solution  an  emulsion,  from  which  the  fusel-oil 
separates.  (Pelletan. ) — With  hydrate  of  soda  it  forms  a  red  solution,  and 
if  it  contains  a  little  water,  a  buttery  mass.   (Pelletan.) 

It  combines  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

With  bichloride  of  tin,  it  assumes  a  red  colour,  and  yields  crystals^ 
which  are  decomposed  by  water,  slowly  even  by  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
yielding  aqueous  bichloride  of  tin  and  unaltered  fusel-oil.  (Gerhardt, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  72,  167.) 

From  solution  of  gold,  it  extracts  in  a  few  days  all  the  chloride  of 
gold.     (Pelletan.) 

It  mixes  with  ether.     (Pelletan.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  (Apjohn),  and  is  separated 
therefrom  by  water  only,  when  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  small. 
(Pelletan.)  This  solution,  and  even  brandy  containing  fusel-oil,  assumes 
a  carmine-colour  when  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Pelletan.) 

Fusel-oil  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  strong  acetic  acid,  and  is  not 
separated  therefrom  by  potash-ley,  because  it  is  soluble  in  aqueous 
acetate  of  potash.  (Pelletan.) 

Fusel-oil  mixes  with  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  dissolves  solid /oto, 
common  camphor,  many  hard  resins,  and,  at  high  temperatures  only,  a 
small  quantity  of  caoutchouc.     (Pelletan.) 


Valeraldide. 

CiO||iooa=C*oHwO». 

Dumas  &  Stas.     Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  73,  145;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  21,  289. 
Gaultier  de  Claubry.     Compt.  rertd.    15,    171;    also   Ann.   JPharm. 

44,  127. 
Trautwein.     Repert,  91,  6. 

Chancel.     Compt.  rend.  21,  934;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  36,  447. 
Keller.     Ann.  Pharm.  72,  31.  .  * 

Parkinson.     Ann.  Pharm,  90,  114;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  286;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1854,  569;  Jahresbus  1854,  442. 

Valerianic  Aldehyde,  Valeral,Mylaldidt  Amylaldehyd,  Baldrianaldekydf  Aldehyde 
valerique. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  distillation  of  fusel-oil  with  oil  of  Yitriol, 
(together  with  amylene  and  amylic  ether.)  (Gaultier.)  —  2.  By  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  ^upon  fusel- oil.  (Dumas  &  Stas.)  —  3.  By  the  dry 
distillation  of  valerate  of  baryta.  (Chancel.)  —  IT  4.  By  the  dry  distillation 

VOL.  XI.  ^ 
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of  a  mixture  of  valerate  and  formiate  of  lime  in  equal  numbers 
of  atoms  : 

CWH9CrO<  +  OHCaO*  -  2(CaO,CO«)  +  C^HJ^O*. 

Similarly,  any  aldide  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  lime  or  baryta- 
salt  of  the  corresponding  fatty  acid  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
formiate.  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Fharm,  97,  368.)  1i  — 5.  In  the  distillation 
of  bran  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  many  other 
products  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  (Keller.)  When  lupulin,  the  yellow 
powder,  which  falls  out  on  rabbling  the  cones  of  the  hop,  is  distilled  with  water,  vale- 
rianic acid  passes  over  together  with  a  volatile  oil.  The  latter  is  resinised  by  contact 
with  the  air ;  and  the  resinous  mass  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat  with  hydrate  of  lime  jrields 
valeraldide.     (Personne,  N.  J.  PharrH.  26,  241 ;  Compi.  rend.  38,  309.) 

Freparaiion.  1.  The  distillate  obtained  from  fusel-oil  and  oil  of 
vitriol  is  repeatedly  rectified,  the  less  volatile  liquids  being  each  time  set 
aside.  (6aultier.)>^2.  The  mixture  of  fusel  oil  and  strong  nitric  acid  is 
saturated  with  an  alkali,  after  the  violent  evolution  of  heat  has  subsided, 
then  distilled,  and  the  oil  which  passes  over  collected.  (Dumas  &  Stas.)  — 
3.  Peroxide  of  manganese  or  aqueous  bichromate  of  potash  is  added  to 
a  mixture  of  fusel-oil  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oil  which  rises 
to  the  surface  taken  off.  (Dumas  &  Stas.)  —  Or,  4  At.  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese are  added  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  At.  fusel-oil  and  4  At.  strong 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort;  the  distillation,  which  at 
first  goes  on  of  itself,  assisted  towards  the  end  by  a  gentle  heat;  the 
slightly  acid  distillate  redistilled  after  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash; 
an<i  the  oil  separated  from  the  water  which  has  passed  over  with  it. 
(Trautwein.)  %.  Or,  11  pts.  of  pure  amylic  alcohol  are  gradually  mixed 
with  16^  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  previously  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  and  the  mixture  after  cooling,  gradually  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  12^  pts.  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a  tubulated  retort, 
whereby  sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to  distil  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquid,  external  heat  being  required  only  towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  upper  oily  layer  of  the  distillate  is  then  separated  from  the 
lower  liquid,  washed  with  potash  to  free  it  from  valerianic  acid,  and 
agitated  with  a  perfectly  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  where- 
upon a  crystalline  compound  of  valeraldide  with  that  salt  separates  out. 
The  crystalline  mass  is  then  strongly  pressed  and  dissolved  in  warm 
water  at  70°  to  80°;  any  oily  liquid  that  may  yet  remain  removed;  the 
crystalline  compound  which  separates  on  cooling,  mixed  in  a  retort  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  gently 
heated;  and  the  valeraldide  which  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oily  layer, 
distilled  off,  separated  from  the  water  which  passes  over  with  it,  and 
rectified.  (Parkinson.)  f.  —  4.  Valerate  of  baryta  is  distilled  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  and  the  resulting  oily  mixture  of  about  9  pts.  valeral  and  1  pt. 
valerone  repeatedly  rectified,  the  valeral,  which  is  the  more  volatile, 
being  collected  apart.     (Chancel.) 

Properties.  Colourless  oil.  (Dumas  &  Stas;  Gaultier;  Parkinson.) 
Mobile;  of  sp.  gr.  0*820  at  22°  (Chancel);  0  818  (Trautwein);  0*8009  at 
20°.  (Personne.)— -  Boils  at  96°  (Gaultier),  a  little  above  100  ,  and  yields  i 

a  vapour  whose  density  is  2*93  (Chancel);  at  96°  to  97"  (Parkinson);  ' 

at  about  dO\  (Personne.)  Smells  like  apples  (Dumas  Si  Stas);  has  a 
sharp  penetrating  odour  (Gaultier);  pleasant,  but  strong  and  peculiarly 
-suffocating  (Parkinson);  produces  oppression  when  inhaled  (Gaultier), 
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and  excites  coughing  (Trautwein);  its  vapour  diffused  in  an  apartment 
smells  fruity  at  first,  afterwards  like  valeriauic  acid.  (Trautwein.)  Its 
taste  is  strongly  bitter  (Gaul tier);  burning  (Chancel);  sharp  and  bitter. 
(Parkinson.)  Neutral.  (Dumas  &  Stas.)  Refracts  light  strongly.  (Paiv 
kinson.) 

Dumas  &  Stas.     Chancel.         Keller. 

IOC 60     ....     69-77     70  07     ....     G9  56     ....     69-51 

10  H    10      ...     11-63     11-60     ....     11-54     ....     11-79 

2  O    16     ....     18-60     18-33     ....     18-90     ....     1870 

C10H10O2 86     ....  100-00     10000     ....  10000     ....  100*00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-yapoar 10  ....  4-1600 

H-gas  10  ....  0-6930 

0-Gas 1  ....  M098 

Vapour  of  Valcraldide    ....       2     ....     59623 
1     ....     2-9811 

Decompontions.  1.  Valeraldide  is  very  inflammable  and  bums  with 
a  bright  flame  faintly  bordered  with  blue.  (Chancel.)  —  2.  In  contact 
with  oxygen  gas  and  platinum-black,  and  by  other  oxidising  agents,  it  is 
converted  into  valerianic  acid.  (Chancel.)  Also  by  exposure  to  the  air 
(Gerhardt,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  7,  279;  Parkinson);  and  when  kept  for 
a  month  in  vessels  containing  air,  it  acquires  the  power  of  reddening 
litmus.  (Trautwein.)  —  3.  By  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  it  is 
converted,  with  violent  evolution  of  nitrous  vapour,  nitric  oxide,  and  a 
gaa  which  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame,  into  a  liquid  which  sinks  iQ 
water  and  appears  to  be  nitro valerianic  acid.  (Chancel.)  —  4.  When  vale- 
raldide is  heated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  valerianic 
acid  passes  over.  —  5.  When  repeatedly  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  converted 
into  valerianic  acid.  (Trautweiu.)  —  6.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it 
gives  off  hydrogen  and  forms  valerate  of  potash.    (Gerhardt.) 

C»H>«0>  +  KO  -i-  HO  -=  CWH»KO<  +  2H. 
But  it  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash-ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*333.  (Thmtwein.) 

CcmibinationB  Insoluble  in  water.  (Chancel,  Parkinson). —  Dissolves 
a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  phosphorus;  no  sulphur,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat;  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  iodine.  (Trautwein.) 

Mixes  with  oU  of  vitriol.  (Gaulthier.) 

Valeraldide  ammonia,  A  mixture  of  valeraldide  and  aqueous  ammonia, 
which  is  turbid  at  first,  soon  becomes  clear  and  deposits  a  large  number 
of  shining  octohedrons.  These  crystals  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water  of 
crystallization,  which  they  gradually  lose  in  vacuo,  over  a  mixture  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  lime.'  (Keller.)  —  IT.  Valeraldide  absorbs  ammoniacal 
gas  rapidly  and  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  producing  a  thick  syrup; 
which,  after  standing  for  some  weeks,  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  delicate 
prismatic  crystals.  By  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  heat,  these  crystals  are 
quickly  reconverted  into  the  syrupy  liquid.  They  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Parkinson.)  —  According  to 
Limpricht  {A%ii,  Pharm,  90,  111),  the  valeraldide  obtained  by  oxidation  of  fusel-oil  forms 
a  definite  compoand  with  ammcnia  ;  but  that  which  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  valerate  of  baryta  does  not  form  any  snch  compound.  Similarly  with  bntyraldide. 
Hence  Limpricht  concludes  that  the  products  obtained  by  the  dry  distillatioD  of  the 

C  2 
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earthy  propylates,  batyntes,  iralerates,  &c.  are  not  identical,  bnt  merely  isomeric  with 
the  true  aldides  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  alcohols  ?  he  accordingly 
distinguishes  them  by  the  terms  propylal,  batyral,  valeral,  &c.,  restricting  the  term 
aldehyde  [or  aldide]  to  the  bodies  which  form  definite  compounds  of  ammonia.  He 
obsenres,  howerer  that  the  butyral  with  which  he  experimented  wss  contaminated  with 
batyrone.     (compare  x,  551). 


10  c 

N 

13  H 

60    . 
14     .. 
13    .. 
16    . 

..     58-25     ... 
..     13-59     ... 
..     12-62     ... 
..     15-54     ... 

Keller. 
....     57-84 
....     15-50     . 
....     12-84 
....     13-82 

Parkinson. 
..     13-41 

2  O 

NH«,C>«H>»0» 

103    . 

..  100-00     ... 

....  100-00 

yaleraldide-amiDonia  is  converted  by  salpharetted  hydrogen  into  vale- 
raldine  C^NH'^S^  a  compound  homologous  with  thialdine.  (Beissenhirtz^ 
Ann.  Pharm.  94,  109;  Parkinson.) 

3(NH»,CWH>«0«)  +  6HS  =  CWNH«S*  +  6HO  +  2NH*S. 

Hydrocyanic  acid^  in  presence  of  dilate  hydrochloric  acid^  and  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  converts  valeraldide-ammonia  into  leacin.  (Limprioht,  Ann, 
Pharm,  94,  243;  Parkinson); 

[NH»,CWHM»02  +  C«NH  +  HCl  +  2HO  -  C»*NHWO*  +  NH*Cl.] 

Valeraldide  with  Bimlphite  of  iSWa. —  Preparatum.  (p.  18.)  — 
White  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  nacreous  laminas.  When  left  for 
some  time  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization and  crumbles  to  a  white  powder.  When  distilled  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  it  gives  off  valeraldide. 
Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  water  of  70°  to  80^ 
On  heating  the  aoueous  solution  to  between  80°  and  80°,  decomposition 
takes  place,  valeraldide  and  sulphurous  acid  beins;  given  off,  and  sulphite 
of  soda  remaining  in  solution.  The  compound  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.     (Parkinson.) 

Parkinson. 

CWH«»0« 86-0    ....     43-17 

NaO 31-2    ....     15-66     15-46 

2  SO« 64-0     ....     3213     3195 

2  HO 180     ....       904 

CU)HM09,NaO,280»+2Aq 199-2     ....  10000  ^f. 

Valeraldide  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  volalUe 
oils,     (Chancel.) 

It  dissolves  certain  retins,     (Trautwein.) 

T  MetavaUraldide  7  —  According  to  Parkinson,  valeraldide  heated  above  its  boiling 
point,  is  converted  into  a  liquid  of  the  same  composition,  but  boiling  between  150^  and 
200^ ;  the  same  modification  appears  also  to  be  present  in  the  liquid  expressed  from  the 
sulphite  of  soda  compound,  and  is  likewise  separated  when  this  compound  is  heated 
with  drj  carbonate  of  soda.  Limpricht  however  did  not  obtain  such  a  modification  by 
either  of  these  three  processes.^  ^ 
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Valerianic  Acid. 
Cioflioo*  =  c«H",0*. 

Chbtreul.    Ann,   Chim.  Phys.  7,  264;    23,   22;   also  Sehw.  B9,  79. 

Rechei'cheB  tur  les  corps  gras,  99  and  200. 
Grots.     £r.  Arch.  33,  160;  38,  4. 
TROMifSDORFF.      N.  Tr.    24,   1,    134;    26,   1,  1;   abetr.  Ann,  Pharm. 

6,.176. 
WiivcKLER.     Bepert,  44,  180;  — 78,  70. 
Trautwein.     JSastn.  Arch.  26,  282;  ReperL  91,  28. 
Dumas  &  Stas.    Ann.  Ckim,  Phyt,  73,  128;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  35,  145; 

also  J,  pr.  Chem.  21,  278. 
Louis  LuciEN  Bonaparte.    J.  Chim.  mi<L  18,  6,  6;  also  J,  pr.  Chem. 

30,  302. 
WiTTSTEiN.     ReperL  87,  289; 
IiiJSNKo  &  Laskowskt.     Ann.  Pharm.  55,  78. 

Valeric  acid,  Baldriaiu'^ure,  Delpkitudure,  Phoeemduret  Aeide  vaierianiqw, 
Ac.  wOerique,  Ac.  delphinique,  4c.  phocenigue.  —  First  obtained  from  dolphin 
oil  and  exactly  investigated  bj  Chevreul  in  1817.  The  acid  discovered 
in  valerian  root  by  Pentz  (Br.  Arch.  28,  338)  in  1819,  and  by  Grote  in 
1830,  and  speciiblly  examined  by  Tronnnsdorff,  as  also  that  obtained  by 
Damas  and  Stas,  from  fusel -oil^  were  soon  recognized  as  identical  with 
delphinio  acid. 

Sources.  1.  In  Valerian  root.  To  the  amount  of  not  quite  1  per  cent. 
(Trautwein.)  Both  in  the  fresh  and  in  dried  root.  (Grote.)  It  exists  most 
abundantly  in  the  small  valerian  root  (Bonaparte),  which  is  gathered  in 
dry  pkce«  in  the  sprinir.  (Aschoff.)  The  herb  of  valerian  contains  very 
little  acid.  (Grote.)  When  the  root  is  distilled  with  water,  the  acid 
passes  over,  partly  in  the  state  of  aqueops  solution,  partly  mixed  with 
a  neutral  oil. 

2.  In  the  ripe  berries  (Chevreul),  and  in  the  bark  (Kramer,  ilT.  £r. 
Arch.  40,  269;  Moro,  Ann,  Pharm.  55,  330),  of  Viburnum  Opulus,  and 
in  the  alburnum  of  Sambucus  niffin.  (Kramer,  N.  Br,  Arch.  43,  21.) 

3.  In  the  root  of  Angelica  Archangelica.  (Meyer  k  Zenner,  Ann. 
Pharm.  55,  317)  and  of  Atnamanta  Oreddinum.  (winckler.)  In  Asa 
foeUda.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

4.  In  the  oils  obtained  by  distiUation  of  the  flowers  of  Antkemis 
nobilist  the  more  volatile  portion  which  distils  below  210^^  consisting 
chiefly  of  an  oil  composed  of  C^H^,  and  the  portion  which  distils  at  and 
above  210^  yielding,  when  heated  fqr  a  short  time  with  alcoholic  potash, 
the  rest  of  the  oil  C^H^'>  wl^ile  valerate  and  angelate  of  potash  remain 
behind.  (Gerhardt,  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys>,  24,  96;  also  A^n^  Pharm.  67, 
238;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  221;  comp.  Schindler.  N.  Br,  Arch,  41,  32.)— 
Peretti,  («/.  Chim,  mid,  21,  433)  and  Dumeuil  (RepeH.  86,  176)  likewise 
obtained  from  the  water  distilled  from  the  herb  of  Aiairicaiia  Parthenium, 
and  of  Afiemisia  Absinthium,  a  volatile  acid  which  is  perhaps  valeri- 
anic acid. 

5.  The  herb  of  Digitalis  purpurea  and  other  scrophulariaceous  plants 
yielded  to  Pyr.  Morin,  (N.  J,  Pharm,  7,  299)  a  volatile  acid,  for  which 
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in  case  of  its  not  being  valerianic  acid,  which  it  greatly  resembles, 
he  suggests  the  name  :  Antirrkinic  acid, 

6.  As  valerin,  in  the  oil  of  Delpkinus  globkepsj  and,  although  in  much 
smaller  quantity,  in  train-oil.  (Chevreul.)  Apparently  also  in  animal 
secretions  (Balard,  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  12,  317 j  see  also  Brendecke, 
Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  70,  34. 

7.  Valerianic  acid  appears  sometimes  to  exist  in  crude  oil  of  amber. 
(Marrson,  Arch,  Pharm.  [2],  72,  1.) 

'  Formation,  1.  By  the  oxidation  of  fusel-oil,  valeraldide,  and  various 
other  compounds  of  the  amylene  series,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  of  nitric 
acid,  chromic  acid,  hydrate  of  potash,  &c.  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Balard.)  — 
Hence  also,  when  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  wine^brandy,  which 
contains  fusel-oil,  is  left  to  putrefy  in  the  air:  (Balard,  Laroque,  AT.  «/. 
Pharm,  10,  103.  Rail  ton  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  6,  205,)  finds  that  fusel  oil 
is  converted  into  valerianic  acid  by  passing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas 
through  it. 

2.  By  the  putrefaction  of  most  azotised  organic  bodies.  — When  pure 
casein  is  left  to  putrefy  in  summer  in  contact  with  water,  valerate  and 
butyrate  of  ammonia  are  formed,  besides  other  products.  (Iljenko,  Ann. 
Pharm.  63,  264;  see  alSo  Brendecke,  x,  79.) — The  parings  of  very  old 
Roquefort  cheese  yield,  when  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid 
which  smells  like  valerianic  acid.  (Balard.)  —  Strong-smelling  Limburg 
cheese  contains  valerate  of  ammonia  besides  other  ammontaoal  salts. 
(Iljenko  &  Laskowsky;  comp,  x,  79.) —  Rebling  observed  that  butyric 
and  valerianic  acid  were  formed,  besides  succinic  acid,  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  malate  of  lime,  in  contact  with  putrefying  cheese,  \Aixh,  Pharm. 
[2],  67,  300;  Pharm,  Centr.  1852,  63;  in  the  latter  place  it  is  remarked 
that  the  valerianic  acid  may  have  been  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  the 
cheese.)  —  Valerianic  and  butyric  acid  have  been  found  in  wheat  spoiled 
by  sea-water.  (L.  L.  Bonaparte,  x,  78.) — In  the  preparation  of  carthamin 
from  safflower,  there  is  sometimes  formed  in  summer,  a  large  quantity  of 
valerianic  acid,  the  carthamin  at  the  same  time  diminishing  considerably 
(Salv^tat,  N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  25,  337;  also  N,J,  Pharm,  15,  269;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem,  46,  475.)  Valerianic  acid  is  likewise  found  in  putrefied  ox- 
bile.  (L.  A  Buchner,  J,  pr.  Chem.  46,  151.)  It  is  also  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling lupnlin  with  water.   (Personne,  p.  18.) 

3.  By  distilling  gelatin  (Schlieper,  Ann.  Pharm.  59,  1)  or  fibrin, 
albumin  or  casein  (Guckelberger,  Ann,  Pharm,  64,  39),  with  chromate  of 
potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  and  by  the  distillation  of  casein  (Ouck* 
elberger)  or  gluten  (Keller,  Ann.  Pharm,  72,  24)  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxide  of  manganese. 

4.  When  hydrate  of  potash  is  fused  with  leucin  or  casein  till  hydrogen 
is  given  off,  as  well  as  ammonia,  a  residue  is  left  containing  valerate  of 
potash.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  57,  127.) — A  certain  quantity  of  this  acid 
appears  also  to  be  formed  when  commercial  indigo  or  lycopiodium  seed  is 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  protein- 
compounds  contained  in  these  bodies  {vid,  Gerhardt,  y.  J,  Pharm,  1, 
319;  Winkler,  Repert  78,  70). 

5.  In  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  of  certain  hydro«> 
carbons  by  nitt  ic  acid  or  hydrate  of  potash.  When  oleic  acid  is  distilled 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  valerianic  acid  distils  over, 
together  with  many  other  acids.  (Redtenbacher.)  -^  The  more  volatile 
portion  of  the  mixture  of  empyreumatic  oils  obtained  in  the  distillation 
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of  rape-oily  yields,  when  distilled  with  stroDg  nitric  iMsid,  a  namber  of 
acids,  among  which  is  valerianic  acid;  and  when  passed  in  the  state  of 
vapour  over  heated  soda-lime,  it  likewise  forms  a  small  quantity  of  vale- 
rate. (Schneider^  Ann,  Fhaitn.  70,  113.) 

Unsoccessfiil  attemptf  to  prrptre  valerianic  acid  from  acetic  add  and  valeriaB  oil 
are  described  bj  Traufcwein.  {Kastn.  Arch.,  27*  459.) 

Preparation,  1.  From  Valerian  root,  —  1.  The  root  is  distilled  with 
water;  the  acid  oil  separated  from  the  water  which  distils  over,  and  has 
likewise  an  acid  reaction;  the  oil  shaken  up  with  water  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia;  the  mixture  distilled,  whereupon  a  neutral  oil  passes  over,  and 
valerate  of  magnesia  remains;  and  the  -  valerianic  acid  separated  from 
this  salt  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  watery  distillate  is 
likewise  neutralised  with  .carbonate  of  soda;  the  solution  evaporated  in 
a  basin,  whereby  the  neutral  oil  is  partly  volatilised,  diffusing  a  strong 
odour  of  valerian,  and  is  partly  resinized  to  a  brown  film;  the  liquid 
filtered,  and  evaporated  till  it  acquires  a  thickish  consistence;  this  viscid 
liquid  distilled  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  (diluted  with  one-half 
water)  somewhat  greater  than  is  required  to  saturate  the  soda,  the  distil-* 
lation  being  continued  as  long  as  the  liquid  which  passes  over  continues 
to  redden  litmus;  and  the  resulting  layer  of  oil,-  which  still  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  decanted  from  the  subjacent  aqueous  acid,  and 
rectified  by  itself,  the  receiver  being  changed  as  soon  as  the  clear  oily 
anhydrous  [mouohydratedj  acid  passes  over  in  place  of  the  milky  liquid. 
(TrommsdorfF.)  —  In  this  process  there  is  sometimes  left  in  the  retort  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  or  resin,  which  does  not  show  itself  in  a  second 
distillation  of  the  anhydrous  acid;  neither  does  any  milky  liquid  pass 
over  at  the  beginning.  —  The  acid  cannot  be  dehydrated  by  distillation 
over  chloride  of  calcium  without  becoming  contaminated  with  hydro-, 
chloric  acid.     (Trommsdorff.) 

2.  Twenty  parts  of  the  comminuted  root  are  distilled  with  100  pts. 
of  water,  till  30  pts.  of  distillate  are  obtained;  30  pts.  of  water  added 
to  the  residue,  and  then  distilled  off;  the  same  process  repeated  once 
more;  the  three  distillates  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  after  sepa- 
ration of  the  oil;  the  mixture  boiled  down  to  7  parts  in  a  copper  vessel; 
the  residue  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  basin;  the  solution  of 
5  pts.  of  the  residue  in  5  pts.  of  water,  mixed  with  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
and  8  pts.  water,  and  distilled  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  retort  of  eight  times 
the  capacity  of  the  mixtui*e;  and  the  oily  acid  still  containing  water, 
removed  from  the  watery  distillate,  and  dehydrated  by  Trommsdorff's 
method.  (Wittstein.)  —  After  the  three  distillations  with  water,  the  root 
is  exhaustCKl  of  valerianic  acid,  but  the  residue  is  still  strongly  acid  from 
the  presence  of  a  fixed  organic  acid  (malic  acid,  according  to  Aschoff ); 
there  is  therefore  no  necessity  to  add  sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  portion  of  valerianic  acid  supposed  to  be  combined  with 
bases.  (Wittstein.) —3.  One  part  of  the  root  cut  in  pieces  is  rapidly 
distilled  with  4  pts.  of  water  till  2  pts.  have  passed  over;  2  pts.  of  hot 
water  added  to  the  residue  ;  the  distillation  repeated ;  and  the  same 
treatment  continued  as  long  as  the  water  continues  to  pass  over  acid. 
The  whole  of  the  watery  and  oily  distillate  is  then  gradually  mixed  at 
the  boiling  heat  with  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  sufficient  to  produce 
slight  alkaline  reaction;  the  liquid  evaporated  to  about  one-fourth,  aud 
filtered  through  coarse  paper;  tne  resinous  powder  which  then  remains, 
again  boiled  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda;  the  filtrate  thence  obtained 
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mixed  with  the  preceding;  and  the  mixtare,  after  evaporation  to  one- 
half,  distilled  nearly  to  dryness  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  serves  to  raise  the  boiling  point.  (Frederking,  N'.  Br,  Arch.  43,  2.) 
—  4.  The  well  bruised  root  is  distilled  with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water;  the  oil  which  passes  over  freed  by  milk  of  lime  from  the  acid 
which  it  contains;  the  watery  distillate,  which  contains  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  acid^  then  saturated  with  this  milk  of  lime;  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  valerate  of  lime  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  lime  and  evaporated 
till  a  saline  film  forms  on  the  surface,  and  decomposed  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  with  excess  of  acetic  acid;  and  the  still  coloured  oily  acid  which 
rises  to  the  surface,  decanted  off,  and  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Bona- 
parte.) —  Guillermond  {Rev,  sclent.  19,  70,)  extracts  the  acid  from  the  oil 
with  potash-ley.  —  5.  Sixteen  parts  of  the  root  are  boiled  with  water 
containing  1  pt.  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  liquid  strained,  with  pressure; 
the  residue  boiled  twic«  more  with  water;  the  three  united  decoctions 
distilled  with  0*5  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  till  f  of  the  liquid  has  passed  over; 
and  the  distillate  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporated  down 
to  a  small  quantity,  and  again  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  process 
yields  1*4  p.c.  valerianic  acid,  that  is  to  say,  three  times  as  much  as  is 
obtained  by  the  troublesome  distillation  of  the  entire  root.  (T.  k  H. 
Smith,  Fliarm,  J.  Trans.;  also  iT.  J.  Fharm.  11,  10.)  —6.  Winckler's 
mode  of  preparation,  in  which  the  watery  distillate  of  the  cold  aqueous 
infusion  of  the  root  is  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  then  the  lead- 
salt  converted  into  a  soda-salt  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda,  &c.,  &c.,  does 
not  appear  to  present  any  advantages. 

The  greater  part  of  the  valerianic  acid  contained  in  the  root  is  united 
with  a  base  which  hinders  the  volatilisation.  If  therefore  the  root  be 
distilled  merely  with  water,  it  yields  only  0'25  p.c.  valerianic  acid,  and 
the  residue  distilled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid  yields  0*75  p.c.  more: 
100  pts.  of  the  root  should  therefore  be  distilled  with  water  and  2  pts.  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  till  300  pts.  of  distillate  are  obtained;  the  acid  extracted 
from  the  separated  oil  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda;  the  watery  portion 
of  the  distillate  saturated  with  this  liquid;  the  mixture  evaporated  down 
to  10  pts.;  and  the  concentrated  liquid  distilled  with  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid:  this  process  yields  from  0*9  to  1*0  p.c.  valerianic  acid. 
(Rabourdin,  J^.  J.  Pharm,  6,310;  Peretti,  J.  Ohim.  med,  21,  433.)  — 
According  to  Aschoff,  (iV.  Br,  Arch.  48,  274,)  on  the  other  hand,  the 
distillation  of  the  root  with  Water  and  sulphuric  acid  yields  apparently  a 
little  more  valerianic  acid  than  distillation  with  pure  water,  but  only 
when  the  valerianic  acid  is  contaminated  with  acetic  acid  and  a  small 
quantity  of  formic  acid.  The  root  should  therefore  be  distilled  with 
water  alone,  after  one  day's  maceration ;  if  it  be  macerated  for  twenty 
days,  fermentation  takes  place,  and  acetic  acid  is  produced,  which 
increases  the  yield  of  valerianic  acid  in  appearance  only. -^Compare also 
Wittstein  (p.  23.) 

The  neutral  part  of  the  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  consists  chiefly 
of  the  oil  called  borneene  (C^H^«),  and  of  another  oil,  valarol  (C'H^W), 
which  crystallises  near  0^  and,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted  into 
valerianic  acid,  with  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  (Gerhardt,  N,  Ann,  Chim. 
Phys.  7 '27 5,)  — Accordingly,  the  distillate  obtained  from  100  pts.  of  the 
root,  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  400  pts.  of  water,  should  be  exposed  to  the 
air  for  four  weeks,  after  which,  when  saturated  with  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc, 
it  yields  1*5  pts.  of  valerate  of  zinc,  whereas,  if  the  air  has  not  acted  upon 
t,  only  0  5  pt.  of  zinc-salt  is  obtained.  (Brun-Buissou,  N,  J.  Pharm,,  9-97.) 
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—  The  producfc  is  rather  diminished  than  increatsed  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  in  either  case,  the  quantity  of  zino-salt  obtained  amounts  to  rather  more 
than  0*5  p.c.  of  the  root,  and  the  oil  which  is  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  does  not  yield  any  more  valerianic  acid  when  exposed  to 
the  air  or  treated  with  nitric  acid.  (Laudet,  iV.  J.  Pharm,  11,  444.)  — 
The  same  oxidation  is  effected  by  chromic  acid;  100  pts.  of  the  root  dis-* 
tilled  with  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  6  pts.  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
500  pts.  of  water,  —  the  125  pts.  which  still  pass  overhand  still  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  unoxidised  oil,  being  poured  back  again, — ^yield  a 
distillate  from  which  1*8  pts.  zinc  salt  are  obtained.  (Lefort,  iV.  J.  Pkarra. 
10,  194.)  —  This  process  yields  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  valerate 
of  zinc,  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  zinc-salt  of  a  pecu- 
liar acid  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  valerianic  acid.  (Laudet.)  — 
Water  distilled  from  the  root  and  neutralised  with  baryta  becomes  acid 
again  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  so  several  times.  Valerian-oil  purified 
from  all  free  acid  and  mixed  with  water,  becomes  sour  in  a  few  weeks 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  not  in  close  vessels,  and  its  mixture  with 
strong  potash- ley  is  completely  converted  into  valerate  of  potash  by 
exposure  to  the  air  for  a  year.  The  root. contains  therefore,  not  valerianic 
acid,  but  valeral  (C^^H^^O^),  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  in 
presence  of  water,  and  still  more  of  alkalis,  is  converted  by  oxidation  into 
valerianic  acid.  The  root  should  therefore  be  mixed  with  potash-ley,  and 
the  mixture  exposed  to  the  air  for  four  weeks,  with  frequent  stirring,  then 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  <&c.  (Thirault,  N.  J.Phai-m,  12,  161; 
comp.  Righini,  J.  Chim.  med.  21,  364;  Lepage,  N.  J,  Pharm,  9,  97.) 

II.  From  Angelica- root.  —  The  mother-liquor  of  angelic  acid  (x,  414) 
containing  valerianic  and  acetic  acid,  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
baryta;  the  filtrate  evaporated;  the  acetate  of  baryta  extracted  from  the 
yellowish  crystalline  mass  by  alcohol;  the  portion  which  does  not  dissolve 
distilled  witli  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  valerianic  acid  which  has 
passed  over,  freed  from  the  still  admixed  angelic  and  acetic  acid  by  satu- 
ration with  ammonia  and  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  whereupon 
the  valerate  of  silver,  being  the  least  soluble  salt  present,  separates  in  the 
largest  proportion.     (Meyer  and  Zenner.) 

III.  From  Dolpkinroil,  ^- 4  pts.  of  dolphin-oil  are  heated  in  the 
water-bath  with  1  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  and  4  pts.  of  water,  till  a  uniform 
translucent  mass  is  produced,  which  forms  a  clear  solution  with  water; 
this  solution  decomposed  by  excess  of  tartaric  acid;  the  watery  liquid 
separated  from  the  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids  thereby  eliminated;  and 
this  liquid  distilled,  together  with  the  wash- water  of  these  three  acids  (the 
distillate  being  rectified,  if  it  leaves  any  residue  on  evaporation),  then  satu- 
rated with  crystals  of  baryta,  and  evaporated,  whereupon  it  yields  valerate 
of  baryta,  a.  Either  100  pts.  of  the  dry  baryta-salt  are  stirred  up  with  205 
pts.  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*12,  in  a  narrow  tube  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire;  and  the  valerianic  acid  which  rises  in  the  form  of  an  oil 
above  the  separated  phosphate  of  baryta,  together  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  acid  phosphate  of  baryta,  removed  with  the  pipette  and  distilled  at  a 
gentle  heat,  whereupon  nearly  anhydrous  valerianic  aoid  passes  over 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  heavier  stratum,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  brownish  valerianic  acid,  altered  by  the  action  of  the  air,  remains  in  the 
retort.  —  6.  Or,  a  mixture  of  33*4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  33*4  pts.  water 
is  poured  upon  100  pts.  of  dry  baryta-salt  contained  in  the  tube;  the 
yellowish  oily  acid  which  rises  to  the  surface  removed  by  a  pipette; 
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dd'4  pts.  more  of  water  added  to  the  residue,  wberebj  another  portion  oi 
oily  acid  is  separated,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  pipette;  the  whole  of 
the  decanted  acid  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  a  thick  brownish  yellow  oil 
then  remaining;  and  the  acid  which  has  passed  over,  separated  from  the 
watery  layer.  —  For  complete  dehydration,  1  pt.  of  the  acid  is  digested 
with  '6  pts.  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  disiilled,  whereby  however  the 
density  is  only  reduced  from  0*933  to  0*932  at  28^     (Chevreul.) 

IV.  From  Fusel-oil.  —  1.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  fusel-oil  and  10  pts* 
potash-lime  is  heated  in  a  retort  placed  in  a  bath  of  fusible  metal,  first  to 
170°,  then  gradually  to  200°,  for  10  to  12  hours,  till  no  more  hydrogen  is 
evolved;  the  mass  left  to  cool  in  the  closed  retort;  the  retort  then  broken, 
and  water  quickly  poured  upon  the  mass^  because  it  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  bums  like  tinder;  the  aqueous  mixture  poured 
into  a  new  retort  and  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  valerianic 
acid  collected  in  a  receiver  containin^r  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda;  the 
valerate  of  soda  thus  obtained  freed  from  undecomposed  fusel-oil  and 
valeraldide  by  boiling  in  a  retort;  and  the  valerianic  acid,  after  addition 
of  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  distilled  into  a  fresh  receiver,  and  freed 
from  the  water  which  first  passes  over  by  a  second  rectification,  the 
receiver  being  again  changed.  (Dumas  and  Stas.)  [Why  is  not  the  fasei-oil, 
tfter  being  heated  with  potash-lime,  immediately  distilled  with  water  and  sulphnric  acid 
in  the  first  retort?].  —  2.  A  cold-8atui*ated  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  then  with  fusel -oil,  which  is 
thereby  converted,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  chrome-alum, 
into  valerianic  acid  and  valerate  of  amyl  which  floats  on  the  surface. 
The  aqueous  acid  then  yields  by  distillation  the  anhydrous  [monohy- 
dratedj  acid ;  and  the  valerate  of  amyl  distilled  with  potash  yields 
valerate  of  potash  and  fusel-oil,  which  may  then  be  treated  as  before. 
(Balard,  A*. -/in».  Chim.  Phys.  12,  317.)  —  3.  Three  atoms  of  coarsely- 
pounded  bichromate  of  potash  are  mixed  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  38  At. 
water;  a  mixture  of  7  At.  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  At.  fusel-oil  poured  in 
through  an  S-tube  dipping  into  the  water,  rather  quickly  at  first,  but 
afterwards  by  drops  as  the  mixture  becomes  hot;  the  mixture  heated 
after  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  heat  .has  ceased,  till  a  quantity  of 
watery  liquid  and  valeraldide,  equal  to  1^  times  the  weight  of  the 
fusel-oil,  has  passed  into  the  receiver;  water  poured  upon  the  residue,  and 
the  distillation  repeated;  the  whole  neutralised  by  agitation  with  calcined 
magnesia;  the  valerate  of  amyl  decanted  ofl^;  the  aqueous  solution  of  vale- 
rianic acid  and  acetate  of  magnesia  evaporated  and  mixed  when  cold  with 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  twofold  quantity  of  water;  and  the  valerianic  acid 
which  rises  to  the  surface,  pipetted  off  from  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  remains  dissolved, 
and  repeatedly  rectified,  with  separation  of  the  water  and  the  heavier 
acetic  acid  Fvaleriauic  acid  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  water  9], 
till  its  speoinc  gravity  is  reduced  to  0*930  at  17*5.  There  is  also  formed 
in  the  first  retort  a  greyish  green,  porous,  resinous  mass  of  chromic  valerate, 
which,  after  being  collected  on  linen  and  washed  with  water,  yields,  by 
distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  additional  quantity  of  valerianic 
acid,  to  be  purified  by  rectification.  By  this  process,  2  pts.  of  fusel-oil 
yield  in  all,  nearly  1  pt.  of  valerianic  acid.  (Trautwein,  Mepert,  91, 12.)  — 
According  to  the  equation  : 

aCM'HiW  4-  4(KO,2CrO>)  +  15SC>»  «  3C»H»0*  +  4(K0,SO»  +  CH»0»,3SO»)  +  6H0, 
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B  At.  fusel -oil  should  require  4  At.  bichromate  of  potash  and  4  At. 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  should  yield  3  At.  valorianio  acid;  in  Trantwein's 
process,  the  chromic  acts  in  excess  at  the  beginning,  and  a  portion  of 
the  valerianic  acid  is  thereby  farther  decomposed.  —  T.  H.  Gruneberg 
{J.  pv.  Chtm.  60,  109)  pours  4^  pounds  of  water  on  2|  pounds  of  chro- 
mate  of  potash  in  a  retort,  and  allows  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  lb.  fusel- 
oil  and  4  lbs.  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  2  lbs.  water  to  run  into  the  retort 
in  a  thin  stream;  he  then  distils  once  and  calculates  on  a  product  of 
9  oz.  (18  loth.)  of  oily  valerianic  acid.  T 

To  separate  a  mixture  of  valerianic  and  butyric  acids,  it  must  be 
partially  neutralized  with  potash  and  distilled.  The  butyric  acid  passes 
over,  while  valerate  of  potash  remains  behind;  if  too  much  potash  be 
used,  a  certain  quantity  of  butyrate  of  potash  likewise  remains;  if  the 
quantity  of  potash  be  too  small,  a  portion  of  the  valerianic  acid  likewise 
passes  over;  but  the  portion  which  remains  mixed  may  be  separated  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process.  If  the  valerianic  (or  butyric)  acid  is  mixed 
with  acetic  acid,  the  latter  remains  as  acid  acetate  of  potash,  when  the 
liquid  is  partially  saturated  with  potash  and  distilled,  while  thcT  valeri- 
anic (or  butyric;  acid  passes  over.  This  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
valerianic  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  acid  acetate  of  potash  more 
abundantly  than  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  abundantly  in  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  acetate,  whereby  acid  acetate  and  neutral  valerate  of  potash 
are  produced.     (Liebig,  Ann,  Pkarm.  70,  352.) 

Properties.  Mobile,  colourless  oil.  (Chevrenl,  Tromnisdorff,  &  others.) 
Does  not  solidify  at —  15°  (Dumas  &  Stas;  not  even  at  —  21°.  (Tromnis- 
dorff.) [The  acid,  which  according  to  Grotc,  became  turbid  at  —  8®  and  solidified  in 
an  unctuous  mass  at  -  12-5«  probably  containing  water.]  Sp.  gr.  0'9dO  at  12*5° 
(Trautwein),  0'932  at  28°  (Chevreul),  0-9.37  at  16  5*  (Dumas  &  Stas), 
0-944  at  10°  (Trommsdorff),  0935  at  15°.  (Delfls.)  Index  of  refraction, 
for  the  red  ray  2=  1*3952.  (Delffd.)  The  acid  leaves  oily  spots  on  paper, 
which  gradually  disappear  on  the  application  of  heat.  (Trommsdorff.)  It 
boils  at  132°  under  a  pressure  of  27*5  inches  (Trommsdorff),  at  175° 
(Dumas  &  Stas),  at  176  (Bonaparte),  at  174*5°,  with  the  barometer  at 
237*8  mm.  (Delffs.)  [TrommsdoHTs  acid  probably  conCkined  water,  a  conclusion 
warranted  by  its  greater  specific  gravity.]  VapOUr-density  =  3'67.  (DumaS  & 
Stas  )  The  true  density  is  not  attained  till  the  temperature  rises  considerably  above 
the  bailing  point,  the  density  at  lower  lemperHtnres  appearing  much  too  high.  (Cahouta, 
vii,  64,  55.)  — The  aoid  has  an  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  butyric  acid, 
acetic  aoid  and  stale  dolphin-oil,  and  imparts  to  fabrics  moistened  with  it, 
the  offensive  odour  of  stale  dolphin  oil.  (Ghevreul.)  Its  odour  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  valerian -oil,  and  strongly  excites  coughing,  espe- 
cially when  the  acid  is  heated.  (Grote.)  Smells  strongly  and  persistently 
like  valerian  (Dumas  &  Stas);  smells  more  disagreeably  than  valerian, 
and  at  the  same  time  like  decayed  cheese.  (Wittstein,  Nickl^s.)  —  Has  a 
very  burning  sour  taste  with  an  uromalically  sweet  after-taste,  like  that 
of  apples  or  nitrous  ether,  and  leaves  a  white  spot  on  the  tongue. 
(Ghevreul.)  Its  taste  is  sour,  sharp,  and  repulsive,  and  leaves  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  tongue ;  but  after  dilution  with  water,  it  tastes  less 
sharp  and  leaves  a  sweet  after- taste  (Trommsdorff);  tastes  very  sour  and 
sharp,  and  produces  on  the  tongue  and  lips,  a  painful  burning  sensation, 
white  spots,  aud  shrinking  and  solution  of  the  skin.  (Grote.)  Tastes 
very  aoid  and  pungent,  and  leaves  whito  spots  on  the  tongue.  (Dumas  & 
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Stas.)     Reddens  litmos  strongly  (Cheyreul);  the  reddening  of  the  litmoah 
paper  gradually  disappears  in  a  warm  place.  (Trommsdorff.) 
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Ettling  examined  the  acid  prepared  by  Trommsdorf  from  yalerian;  Salv^tat  that 
obtained  from  saflBower. 

The  radical-theory  likewise  distinguishes  a  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  » 
CWH»0»  «  Vii. 

Decompositions,  IT.  I.  The  vapour  of  the  acid  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  yields  volatile  products  varying  in  quantity  with  the  heat  applied, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  gas  containing  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  C'^H'^,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  experiments, 
marsh-gas.  By  absorbing  the  hydrocarbous  with  bromine- vapour,  an  oily 
liquid  is  obtained  which  begins  to  boil  at  130^,  and  distils  over  for  the 
most  part  between  136°  and  156^  The  rectification  of  this  latter  dis- 
tillate yielded  a  liquid  boiling  between  143"  and  1 45°,  and  agreeing  in 
composition  very  nearly  with  the  formula  C'H'Br*.  (compare  ix,  395.)  The 
bromine-compound  which  distils  over  at  the  lower  temperature  is  C^H^Br^^ 
and  the  C^H'Br*  appears  to  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  C'H^Br*. 
The  hydrocarbons  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  valerianic  acid  by  heat 
are  therefore  ethylene,  propylene,  and  perhaps  also  butylene.  (A.  W. 
Hofmann,  Ckem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  3,  210)  If. — 2.  By  distillation  in  vessels 
containing  air,  part  of  the  acid  is  converted  into  an  aromatic  substance 
resembling  that  which  is  obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of  valerates; 
this  substance  remains  dissolved  in  the  undecomposed  acid  which  passes 
over,  and  may  be  obtained  separately  by  redistilling  the  distillate  with 
oxide  of  lead.  (Chevreul). —  3.  The  acid  kept  in  a  bottle  containing  air, 
slowly  decomposes  and  acquires  the  odour  of  leather  saturated  with 
train-oil.  (Chevreul.)  —  4.  When  set  on  fire,  it  bur7is  like  a  volatile  oil 
(Chevreul);  with  a  bright  flame  and  without  smoke  or  residue  (Tromms- 
dorff); with  a  white  sooty  flame.  (Dumas  &  Stas.)  —  5.  By  ckloHne  gas, 
it  is  converted,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  the  dark  into  terchloro-valerianic  acid,  and  in  sunshine 
into  qnadrichloro- valerianic  acid.  (Dumas  &  Stas.)  —  By  iodine  and 
bromine  it  is  not  decomposed,  even  in  sunshine  (Dumas  6c  Stas);  by 
fuming  nitric  acid  also,  with  which  it  mixes  in  all  proportions,  it  is  not 
decomposed,  even  on  boiling,  distillation,  and  cohobation.  (Trommsdorff, 
Trantwein,  Dumas  <fe  Stas.)  %,  According  to  Dessaignes  {Com,pt.  rend, 
33,  164;  Ann,  Pharm,  79,  374),  when  valerianic  acid  is  boiled  for  18 
days  with  h^drated  nitric  acid,  fsp.  gr.  1*525  ?]  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  condensed  vapours  may  flow  back  again,  the  nitric  acid  also  being 
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renewed  from  time  to  time,  a  portion  only  of  the  valeriaoic  acid  is 
decomposed ;  and  of  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  the  most  abun- 
dant is  an  acid  which,  from  its  analysis,  appears  to  be  nitrovcUeriank  add 
C^^H'NO*  but  in  physical  properties  agrees  rather  with  nUro-avgdic  add 
C"H'NO*.  This  acid  is  produced,  whether  the  valerianic  acid  used  is  of 
natural  origin  or  prepared  from  fusel-oil.  When  the  natural  acid  is  used, 
there  are  likewise  formed  a  deliquescent  acid,  and  a  neutral,  crystalline, 
azotised  body  having  a  faint  odour  of  camphor;  the  artificial  acid  also 
yields  a  neutral,  azotised  oil  having  the  odour  of  camphor  IT.  —  6.  When 
valerianic  acid  is  boiled  with  aqueous  perchloric  add^  no  detonation  takes 
place,  but  the  valerianic  acid  which  floats  on  the  surface,  acquires  a 
yellow  and  afterwards  a  brown  colour.  (Trautwein.)  —  7.  Its  solution  in 
oU  of  vitriol  becomes  slightly  coloured  at  100°,  boils  at  a  stronger  heat, 
with  evolntion  of  valerianic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid,  then  slowly 
blackens,  emits  an  ethereal  odour,  and  leaves  a  tolerably  large  quantity 
of  charcoal.  (Chevreul.)  The  pale  red  mixture  when  boiled,  gives  olf 
the  greater  part  of  its  acid  undecomposed,  together  with  small  quantities 
of  water  and  sulphurous  acid;  but  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  (Trautwein.)  The  dark  yellow  mixture  of  the  acid 
with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  and  chars  when 
heated.  (Trommsdorff. ) — 3.  valerianic  acid  heated  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric  add  is  resolved  into  valeronc  and  combustible  gases.  (Dumas  & 
Stas.)  For  the  decompositions  of  valerianic  acid  combined  with  potanh  and  baryta  by 
electricity  and  by  heat,  see  these  salts. 

Combinations.  With  water. —  a  Biht/drated  Valerianic  add,  Terhy' 
drate  of  Valerianic  acid,  accordinc;  to  the  radical- theory,  which  assumes  the  existence 
of  IHO  in  the  dry  acid.  The  dry  acid  shaken  up  with  a  quantity  of  water 
much  less  than  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  takes  up  about  25  per  cent,  of 
water  without  losing  its  oily  consistency,  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
excess  of  water  which  holds  a  portion  of  the  acid  in  solution.  (Tromms- 
dorff.) The  same  oil  rises  to  the  surface  when  a  valerate  dissolved  in 
water  is  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid,  or  when  a  large  quantity  of 
syrupy  phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid. 
(j)uma8  &  Stas.)  It  likewise  passes  over  when  a  valerate  is  distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid.  This  hydrate  hus  a  higher  specific 
gravity  than  the  dry  acid,  =  0*950  according  to  Trautwein,  and  a  lower 
boiling  point.  (Dumas  &  Stas.) 

Dumas  &  Stas.    Iljenko&Laskowsky. 

IOC 60     ....     50     ....     50-5     49-61 

12  H    12     ....     10     ....     101     9-76 

6  0 48     ....     40     ....     39-4     40-63 

C^WHy*,2H0 120     ....  100     ....  1000     10000 

b.  Aqueous  Valerianic  acid. — The  acid  dissolves  in  1 6  pts.  ot  cold 
water  (Grote);  in  20  pts.  (Wittstein);  in  30  pts.  of  water  at  IS^*" 
(Chevrenh;  in  30  pts.  ot  water  at  12".  (Trommsdorff.)  The  solution  has 
a  much  milder  taste  than  the  dry  acid,  aud  saccharine  at  the  same  time. 
(Wittstein.) 

Dry  valerianic  acid  dissolves  a  rather  large  quantity  of  phosphorus, 
being  gradually  rendered  milky  thereby.     ^Trautwein.) 

It  does  not  dissolve  sulphur,  even  on  boiling. 

It  mixes  with  oil  of  vilriolj  producing  rise  of  temperature,  and  is 
partly  separated  therefrom  by  addition  of  water.  (Chevreul.)  The  solution 
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is  pale  roee-coloured.  (Trautwein.)  Tliat  formed  with  faming  salphuric 
acid  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  the  acid  likewise  dissolves  readily  in 
heated  salphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  I'o.     (Tronimsdorff.) 

It  dissolves  iodine  quietly,  abundantly,  and  without  evolution  of  heat, 
formin;]^  a  brown-red  solution  (Trautwein);  the  solution  saturated  as  com-* 
pletely  as  possible,  has  a  deep  yellow-brown  colour,  and  on  addition  of 
%vater,  deposits  all  the  iodine,  while  a  dark  yellow  liquid  remains. 
(Trommsdorff.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  bromine,  (Trautwein,  Dumas  &Stas.) 
It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  fuming  nitric  acid  (Trautwein);  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  cold  nitric  acid  of  St°  Bm.    (Chevreul.) 

The  Valerates  or  Valerianates  are,  for  the  most  part,  =  C*°H'MO*. 
They  are  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch.  In  the  dry  state,  they  are 
inodorous,  even  at  1 00°;  but  when  moist,  especially  if  heated  or  expose<l 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  they  emit  the  odour  of  valerianic  acid. 
(Chevreul.)  They  have  a  sweet  taste,  especially  the  valerates  of  the 
alkalis  and  earths  (Grote,  Dumas,  k  Stas),  and  a  pungent  after-taste. 
(Trommsdorff.)  Those  valerates  which  are  soluble  in  water  have  a 
slight  acid  reaction.  (Winckler.)  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  the 
valerates  first  give  off  nndecomposed  acid  (Trommsdorff),  then  combustible 
gas,  valeral  nnd  valerone.  (Cli.incel )  They  are  decomposed,  with  separa- 
tion of  the  oily  acid,  by  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
arsenic,  acetic,  succinic,  malic,  tartaric  and  citric  acid,  but  not  by  benzoic 
acid.  (Grote,  Trommsdorff.)  Many  dissolve  in  water,  some  also  in  alcohol. 
(Trommsdorff.) 

Valrrate  of  Ammonia. — Valerianic  acid  forms  with  ammoniacal  gas, 
crystals,  which,  when  they  take  np  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  slowly 
deliquesce  to  a  transparent  and  colourless  syrup.  (Chevreul.)  The  aqueous 
acid  supersaturated  with  aqueous  ammonia  gives  off  ammonia  when 
evaporated,  and  leaves  an  acid  syrup,  which,  when  snpersatuiuted  with 
ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  air,  solidifies  in  white  needles  united  in 
radiated  masses.  These  crystals  have  the  odour  of  valerian,  and  a  sweet, 
afterwards  sharp  taste  like  that  of  valerian ;  they  turn  acid  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  melt  very  easily,  and  volatilise  in  white  fumes,  leaving  a  trace 
of  charcoal.  (Trommsdorff.)  The  acid  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal 
^ras  and  freed  from  excess  of  ammonia  by  gentle  evaporation,  solidifies  in 
delicate,  feathery,  slightly  acid  crystals,  which  melt  in  a  retort  at  31°C. 
without  evolution  of  ammonia;  and  then  emit  white  acid  fumes,  condens- 
ing in  drops  which  crystallise  when  brought  in  contact  with  ammoniacal 
gas.  (Aschoff,  N.  Br.  Arch.,  48,  27-».)  The  dry  salt  is  resolved  by 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  into  valeronitrile  (C'^NH^)  and  water.  (Dumas, 
Oompt  rend,  25,  442.)  It  dissolves  very  reiadily  in  water  and  likewise 
in  alcohol.    (Trommsdorff.) 

Valerate  of  Potash.  —  Potassium,  gradually  added  to  the  dry  acid, 
forms,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  brisk  evolution  of  hydrogen,  a 
pulp,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in  amass  consisting  chiefly  of  valerate  of 
potash.  (Trommsdorff,  Trautwein). —  An  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  slightly  supersaturated  with  the  acid,  is  evaporated,  whereupon  not 
only  the  excess  of  acid  escapes,  but  likewise  that  which  is  expelled  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  tlie  air ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  lime;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated.  (Chevreul.) 
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GrotB  and  Trommadorff  omit  the  extraction  with  alcohol.  The  solution  evaporated 
to  a  sjrnp  does  not  crystallise  but  solidifies  to  a  stiff  paste  (Grote);  and 
leaves  on  further  evaporation,  a  white  saline  mass  (Trommsdorff);  a  gum. 
.  (Dumas  &  Stas.)  The  salt  has  a  pungent,  slightly  alkaline  taste,  with  a 
sweetish  after-teiste,  and  blues  reddened  litmus.     (Chevreul.) 

Anhydrous.  Chevreul.     TrommsdorflT. 

KO 47-2     ....     33-67     34*47     337 

C»H»0»  930      ...     66-33 

C»H8K0^    140-2     ....  100-00 

The  salt  melts  with  loss  of  water  at  140°;  blackens  as  the  heat 
increases,  and  gives  off  vapours  which  smell  at  first  of  valerianic,  after- 
wards of  empyreumatic  acetic  acid  and  burn  with  a  dense  yellow  fiame; 
and  leaves  white  carbonate  of  potash.  (Trommsdorff.)  The  salt  dissolved 
in  water  is  decomposed,  by  the  current  of  Buneen's  battery,  into  hydrogen 
gas,  bntylene,  carbonic  acid  gas,  an  oily  mixture  of  valyl  and  a  compound 
ethor,  and  carbonate  of  potash.  (Kolbe.)  Into  a  glass  cylinder  1 1  inches 
deep  and  2^  in.  wide,  is  introduced  a  piece  of  copper  foil,  bent  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  touching  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  having  a  copper 
wire  proceeding  from  it,  —  and  a  thinner  cylinder  of  platinum  foil  not 
touching  the  copper  and  having  a  platinum  wire  proceeding  from  it;  the 
glass  cylinder  is  closed  with  an  airtight- fitting  cork,  through  which  pass 
the  copper  wire,  the  platinum  wire,  and  a  tube  for  pouring  in  the  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  the  pure  salt  (especially  free  from  chlorine- 
compounds),  and  afterwards  for  letting  out  and  receiving  the  evolved 
gas;  and  the  wires  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  four-celled  Bunsen's 
battery,  the  positive  electricity  entering  by  the  platinum  cylinder.  A 
largo  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  thus  collects  on  the  copper^  together 
with  monocarbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  on  the  platinum 
cylinder  carbonic  acid  and  buXylene  gases  (x,  66)  together  with  valeri- 
anic acid,  and  a  neutral  oil  which  rises  in  drops,  and  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  valyl  [butyl]  =  OH*  [or  rather  =  C"H^*j  with  a  compound 
ether  of  valerianic  acid,  probably  valerate  of  bntyl.  (Kolbe,  Ann.  Pharm. 
70,  316.)  Valerate  of  potash  distilled  with  arseniuus  acid  yields  an 
oily  liquid  having  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour,  and  resembling 
cacodyl.  (Gibbs,  Ann.  Phat-m,  86,  222.)jThe  salt  «leliquesces  very  quickly 
in  damp  air  (slowly,  according  to  Trommsdorff),  dissolves  very  readily 
in  strong  alcohol,  and  at  20^  in  less  than  3*9  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol. 
(Chevreul.) 

Valerate  of  Soda.  — Prepared  by  Chevreul  and  Trommsdorff  in  the  ^ame 
manner  as  potash-salt.  The  solution  e\'aporated  to  a  syrup  crystallises  to  a 
cauliflower-like  mass;  but,  on  account  of  the  great  deliquescence  of  the  salt^ 
only  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  dry  air  at  32°  (not  at  •26°;.  (Chevreul.) 
So  likewise  in  the  drying  chamber;  but  by  evaporation  at  a  stronger 
heat,  there  is  obtained  a  white  mass,  which  is  unctuous  to  the  touch; 
tastes  sweet  and  like  valerian;  becomes  very  soft  at  130°;  melts  at  140° 
without  loss  of  acid,  to  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  solidifies  to  a 
white  mass  on  cooling;  and  is  decomposed  like  the  potash- salt  at  a 
stronger  heat.  (Trommsdorff.)  By  the  galvanic  current,  it  is  decomposed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  potash- salt,  but  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  being 
bat  sparingly  soluble  and  therefore  more  abundantly  deposited,  stops  the 
current  sooner.     (Kolbe.)  —  The  salt  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves 
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very  readily  and  abundantly  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  even  when  absolute. 
(Cbeyreul,  Trommsdorff.)  According  to  Trantwein,  the  evaporated 
8oluti<m  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass. 

VaXeraU  of  Baryta.  —  Baryta- water  neutralised  with  valerianic  acid 
yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  transparent,  shining,  easily  friable 
prisms  (soft  to  the  touch,  according  to  Chancel)  which  grate  between  the 
teeth,  have  a  warm,  pungently  alkaline  taste,  with  a  sweetish  after-taste 
like  that  of  valerian ;  slightly  blue  reddened  litmus  (from  containing 
baryta  set  free  by  the  evaporation:  CJiancel)]  and  effloresce  in  the  air 
between  20°  and  25^  with  loss  of  2*41  p.  c.  water.  (Chevreul.)  The 
crystals  contain  9*5  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  of  crystallisation,  of  which  they 
give  off  from  2  to  2*5  p.  c.  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  rest  at  a  higher 
temperature.  (Chancel.)  In  the  cold  the  prisms  are  permanent. 
(Trommsdorff.) 


BaO 

10  C  

Dried  at  130'. 

76-6     .. 

60-0     .. 

.     45-16     

..     35-38     

5-31     

..     1415     

Ettling. 
...     45-23     . 
...     35-59 
...       5-28 
...     13-90 

Chevreal 
.     45-29 

9  H 

9-0     .. 

3  0 

24-0     .. 

CWH»2aO^.. 

169-6     . 

..  100-00   •.... 

...  10000 

The  dry  salt  begins  to  decompose  above  2.50"*^  and  is  completely 
decomposed  at  a  dull  red  heat,  with  continued  evolution  of  a  gas,  probably 
butyleno,  which  bums  with  a  very  bright  flame,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pale  yellow,  strongly  smelling  distillate,  which  contains  70*7  p.  c.  C,  11*7 
H,  and  17*6  O,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  9  pts.  valeral  (p.  17) 
and  1  pt.  valerone  (C"H^O'),  while  carbonate  of  baryta  remains,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.     (Chancel.) 

2C»H»BaO*  »  C*»H»*0»  +  2(BaO,C02); 

but  by  the  high  temperature  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  baryta- 
salt,  the  greater  part  of  the  valerone  (C*®H"0*)  is  resolved  into  valeral 
C»®H>W,  and  butylene  (C*H«).  (Chancel).  Chevreul  obtained,  together 
with  a  gas  which  he  regarded  as  ethylene,  a  very  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  an  orange-yellow,  strongly  smelling  liquid  not  acid  or 
soluble  in  potash,  and  carbonate  of  baryta  mixed  with  charcoal,  amounting 
to  d'd  p.  c.  (of  the  valerate  of  baryta).  —  The  salt  heated  in  the  air  emits 
an  odour  like  that  of  the  Lahiatce,  The  dilute  aqueous  solution,  when 
oxposed  to  the  air,  deposits  carbonate  of  baryta  and  flakes,  and  acquires 
the  odour  of  Roquefort  cheese.  The  salt  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  water  at  15°, 
and  in  1  pt.  water  at  20^  (Chevreul.)  It  moves  about  on  water  like  buty- 
rate  of  baryta.  (Larocque  &  Huraut.)  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
absolute  alcohol.     (Schlieper,  Ann.  Pharm.,  59,  21.) 

Valerate  of  Strontia, — Strontia- water  neutralised  with  the  acid 
deposits  a  varnish-like  residue  when  evaporated  in  the  open  air,  but 
within  a  bell-jar  containing  air  over  lime,  it  yields  long  efflorescent  prisms, 
which  smell  of  valerianic  acid;  taste  like  the  baryta-salt;  dissolve  very 
readily  in  water;  and,  in  the  dehydrated  state,  contain  36*54  per  cent,  of 
strontia.  (Chevreul.)  The  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  strontia  in 
a  warm  mixture  of  1  pt.  acid  and  1 2  pts.  water,  yields  by  gentle  evapo- 
ration, elongated  four-sided  tables,  which  effloresce  in  warm  air,  and  are 
soluble  in  alcohol.     (Trommsdorff.) 
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•  Valerate  of  Lime.  —  The  aqueous  acid  saturated  at  a  moderate  heat 
with  carhonate  of  lime  yields  prisms  and  needles  hy  slow  evaporation. 
(Chevreul.)  The  crystals  are  united  in  stars;  taste  sweetish;  effloresce 
only  in  warm  air;  soften  at  149°;  melt  at  150°,  with  blackening  and 
evoluti(ui  of  vapours,  which  bum  with  a  bright  flame,  and  leave  carbo- 
nate of  lime  mixed  with  charcoal.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and 
in  boiling  hydrated  alcohol,  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Trommsdorfl'.) 
The  crystals  give  off  6*6  p.  c  water  below  140°.     (Winckler.) 

Dried  at  130^.  Trommsdorff.        Chevreul. 

CaO  28     ....    23-14     2338         ....       24-48 

C»H»05 93    ....     76-86 

CioR^CaO*     121     ....  10000 

Valerate  of  Ifagnesia,  —  The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  magnesia  forms  a  neutral,  very  sweet  solution,  which  by  quick  evapo- 
ration yields  saline  crusts;  but  by  slow  evaporation  transparent  prisms 
united  in  tufts.  These  crystals  effloresce  only  in  warm  dry  air,  soften  at 
140°,  then  turn  black  and  give  off  acid,  and,  after  long  ignition,  leave 
pure  magnesia.  They  dissolve  pretty  readily  in  water^  sparingly  in 
alcohol.     (Trommsdorff.) 

Valerate  of  Glucina,  —  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  glucina  in  the 
aqueous  acid  tastes  very  sweet,  with  a  somewhat  astringent  after-taste, 
and  leaves  on  evaporation,  first  a  tough  film,  then  a  gummy  mass  perma- 
nent in  the  air.     (Trommsdorff.) 

Valerate  of  Alumina.  —  Hydrate  of  alumina  quickly  absorbs  the  dry 
acid,  forming  a  mass  which  gives  up  nothing  to  boilin?  water;  the  same 
mass  is  formed  on  bringing  hydrate  of  alumina  into  the  heated  aqueous 
acid,  or  by  precipitating  sulphate  or  hydrochl orate  of  alumina  with 
valerate  of  potash.  This  mass  treated  with  hot  water  divides  into  flakes 
which  quickly  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  on  cooling  solidify  in  a  tallowy, 
very  friable  mass,  having  a  slightly  sweet  taste.  This  mass  dried  at 
130°,  contains  1526  p.  c.  alumina.  Boiling  water  and  aqueous  valerianic 
acid  dissolve  only  a  trace  of  it;  alcohol  none.     (Trommsdorff.) 

Valerate  of  Zirconia.  —  The  earth  dissolves  only  in  the  boiling 
aqueous  acid,  and  but  very  sparingly;  the  solution  has  a  sweetish  taste, 
reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  on  evaporation  gives  off  acid  and  leaves  a 
dry,  white  amorphous  mass,  no  longer  perfectly  soluble  in  water. 
(Trommsdorff.) 

Urawms  Valerate,  —  The  solution  of  uranic  valerate  in  excess  of 
aqueous  valerianic  acid  gives  off  a  gas  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
deposits  uranous  valerate  in  the  form  of  a  violet  substance  which,  when 
dried  in  the  air^  is  reconverted  into  a  yellowish  powder.     (Bonaparte.) 

Uranic  Vale7'ate,  —  1  At.  valerate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water  is 
precipitated  bj"  1  At.  chloride  of  uranous  oxide,  and  -the  filtrate  left  to 
evaporate  in  a  place  not  exposed  to  sunshine.  There  then  remains  a 
yellow  shining  varnish,  which  gives  off  its  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.     (Bonaparte.) 

Jlianganoui  Valerate.  —  The  solution  obtained  by  heating  man«^anous 
carbonate  with  the  aqueous  acid  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  highly 
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lustrous  rhoiubic  tables^  greasy  to  tlie  tonch  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 
(Trommsdorff.) 

Valerate  of  BitmutJu  —  Tbe  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  preci- 
pitated by  valerate  of  soda.     (Righini^  J.  Chim.  mid.  2%  405.) 

Valerate  of  Zinc.  —  Zinc  dissolves  slowly  in  the  aaneous  acid. 
(Grote.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  mixed  with  valerate  of  soda  yields  the  salt 
in  lamins.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  The  dilute  acid  is  saturated  by  continued 
boiling  (best  in  a  retort  to  avoid  loss)  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  filtered  at 
the  boiling  heat,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 
!<.itber  the  crystals  which  form  each  time  the  liquid  cools  are  collected,  or  those  which 
r  im  fVom  time  to  time  during  gentle  evaporation.  In  this  case  also  Frederking  recom- 
lu^nds  tbe  use  of  a  retort^  because  part  of  the  afeid  volatilises.  —  White  nacreous 
scales,  like  those  of  boracic  acid,  having  rather  an  astringent  than 
a  sweet  taste,  permanent  in  the  air  (Trommsdorff) j  they  redden  litmus. 
(Wittstein.)  They  contain  29*5  p.  c.  zinc-oxide.  (Wittstein.)  They 
melt  at  140°  to  a  syrup,  without  loss  of  acid,  and  when  ignited  give 
off  dense  white  vapours,  which  burn  with  a  blue  zinc-flame  (Tromms- 
dorff), while  oxide  of  zinc  remains  behind.  (Wittstein.)  Thev  dis- 
solve in  5  pts.  of  cold,  in  40  pts.  of  boiling  water,  in  14*4  pts.  of  cold, 
and  in  167  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  (Duclou);  they  dissolve  in  160  pts.  of 
cold  water  and  in  60  pts.  of  cold  80  p.  c.  alcohol;  these  cold  solutions 
become  turbid  when  heated,  and  clear  again  on  cooling;  hence  the  solubi- 
lity in  water  and  alcohol  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  crystals  dissolve  in  500  pts.  of  cold  and  in  20  pts.  of 
boiling  ether.  (Wittstein.)  —  Compare  furtlier:  Grote,  Bonaparte,  Frederking 
{N,  Br.  Arch.  43,  2 ;  Guillermond  &  Duclou  {Rev,  scieniif.  19,  70  &  71) ;  Vuaflart 
(AT.  J.  Pharm.  6>  219). — The  adulteration  of  this  salt  with  butyrate  of  zinc,  which 
closely  resembles  it,  is  noticed  by  Larocque  &  Uumut,  N.  J.  Pharm,  9,  430.) 

Valerate  of  Cadmium,  —  The  aqueous  acid  slowly  dissolves  carbo- 
nate of  cadmium,  and  yields,  bv  evaporation,  laminse  resembling  those  of 
boracic  acid,  but  having  a  still  higher  fatty  lustre,  and  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.     (Bonaparte.) 

Vale)'afe  of  Lead. — a.  Tribade. — The  dry  acid  combines  rapidly 
and  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  with  excess  of  finely-pounded  leaa- 
oxide,  and  on  subsequently  heating  the  product,  it  is  found  that  100  pts.. 
of  the  acid  have  yielded  9  pts.  of  water.  By  exhausting  the  resulting 
mass  with  cold  water,  filtering  from  the  lead-oxide  which  remains  free, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  delicate,  shining 
needles  are  obtained,  united  in  hemispherical  masses,  infusible,  and 
smelling  slightly  of  valerianic  acid.  They  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  and  dissolve  sparingly  in  water.     (Chevreal.) 

h.  Monobasic,  —  When  the  solution  of  lead-oxide  in  excess  of  aqueous 
valerianic  acid  is  evaporated,  with  frequent  addition  of  acid,  so  as  to  keep 
the  acid  in  excess,  the  salt  remains  as  a  fusible  amorphous  residue;  but  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  obtained  in  shining  flexible 
laminie.  (Chevreul.J  By  quickly  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrup 
and  cooling,  a  mass  is  obtained  having  the  consistence  of  turpentine  and 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  threads;  by  slow  evaporation  the  salt  is 
obtained  in  laminated  crystals.  (Grote.)  The  carbonate  of  lead  dissolves 
slowly,  ami  there  is  obtained  a  very  sweet  and  afterwards  astringent- 
tasting  liquid,  yielding,  by  quick  evaporation,  a  visci<l  mass,  and  by 
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slower  eTaporaiion,  white  lamiine,  both  of  which  dissolre  very-readily  iu 
water.    (TronipiAdorff.) 

TVidanCt  anhydrout,  Cherreul. 

SPbO   336    ....    78-32    78 

CWH»0» 93    ....    21-68 

2  PbO,C»0H?PbO< 429    ....  10000 

Munobtuie,  UtmSna,  Cherfeul. 

PbO    112     ....    54-64     55-5 

C">H»0« 93    ....    45-36 

CWH»PbO< 205     ....  10000 

Ferrous  Valerate,  —  Iron  filings  immersed  in  the  aqueous  acid  slowly 
eliminate  bydrogen^  and  form  a  black-brown  coagulum  naving  a  sweetish 
astringent  taste.     (Trautwein.) 

Ferric  Valerate,  —  a.  Moruhocid^  —  Obtained  by  heating  6  to  100°, 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  lose  weight.     Brown  powder.     (Wittstein.) 

(.  Bi^acid  f  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  sesqui chloride  of  iron  is  pre- 
cipitated by  valerate  of  soda,  free  valerianic  acid  then  remaining  in  the 
lic^nid;  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
dried  below  20  .  Dark  brick-red  amorphous  powder  having  somewhat 
of  the  smell  and  taste  of  valerian.  By  exposure  to  a  slowly  increasing 
heat,  it  gives  off  all  its  acid  without  melting;  but  when  quickly  heated, , 
it  melts,  and  gives  off  dense  infiamniable  vapours,  having  scarcely  any 
odour  of  valerianic  acid  but  smelling  rather  like  butyric  acid.  Gives  off 
all  its  acid  to  boiling  water,  leaving  pure  ferric  hydrate.  Dissolves  readily 
in  hydrochloric  acid.    (Wittstein.) 


8ali  a  dried  at  IWf. 

FeW 80 

C»H*0» 93 

HO 9 


WittBtem. 

43-95     41-71 

51-10     53-12 

4-95     517 


Fe^.C^HMQ* 182 

Salt  b  dned  at  20<'' 

FeW  80 

2  C»H«0» 186 

2  HO 18 


10000     10000 

Wittateto. 

28-17     26-85 

65-60    69-22 

6-33    -3-93 


Fe?0»,2CWHW0*    284     ....  10000    100-00 


The  colcnlation  does  not  qrite  agree  with  the  analysis,  and  accordingly  Wittstein 
prefers  more  compUpated  formule;  but  his  method  of  estimating  the  anhydrous  acid  and 
the  watier  cannot  lead  to  accurate  results. 

c.  WUh  excess  of  acid  f — By  immersing  iron  wire  for  some  time  in  the 
add,  and  boiling  the  resulting  dark  red  mass  with  water,  a  solution  is 
obtained,  on  which  however  the  greater  portion  of  the  product  floats  in 
the  form  of  a  dark  red-brown  oil.  [salt  h  f]  The  aolutioa  gives  a  brown 
precipitate  with  potash.  (Trommsdorff.) 

Valerate  of  Cobalt.— -The  rose-coloured  solution  of  carbonate  of  cobalt 
in  warm  dilute  valerianic   acid   becomes  covered  with  a  red  film  when 
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evaporated,  and  dries  ap  to  a  violet-red  translucent  muM.  Wben  tbe 
eolation  of  this  mass  in  water,  is  evaporated  to  a  sjrnp  and  set  aside  in 
the  cold,  violet-red,  transparent  prisms  are  produced,  having  a  sweet, 
slightly  astringent  taste,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Trommsdorff.) 

Valerate  of  Nickel. --CMhon&ie  of  nickel  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
the  heated  aqueous  acid,  whereas  with  the  dry  acid,  it  quickly  forms  a 
green  oil.  This  oil  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a  very 
pale  green  solution;  but  with  alcohol  it  forms  a  pale  green  solution  which, 
on  evaporation,  deposits  a  pale  green  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
(Trommsdorff.) 

Ctipric  Valerate. —  The  dry  acid  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with 
cupric  oxide  assumes  a  dark  green  colour  in  the  course  of  some  weeks;  the 
hot  aqueous  acid  forms  with  cupric  carbonate  a  bluish  green  solution, 
which,  on  evaporation,  yields  green  prisms  permanent  in  the  air,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  also  in  alcohol.  (Trommsdorff.)  [For  the  crystalline 
form  see  Schabus,  Jahresber,  vn,  442.]  On  adding  the  concentrated  acid  to 
aqueous  cupric  acetate,  nothing  appears  at  first;  but  on  agitation,  greenish 
oil-drops  are  produced,  consisting  of  cupric  valerate,  which  after  5  to 
20  minutes,  takes  up  water  and  changes  to  a  green-blue  crystalline  powder. 
Valerianic  acid  mixed  with  butyric  acid  produces,  when  stirred  up  with  a 
slight  excess  of  cupric  acetate,  at  first  tbe  sreen  oil-drops,  on  which,  aa 
well  a«  on  the  glass  rod,  there  are  deposited,  after  a  while  and  without 
further  turbidity,  the  pale  blue  scales  of  cupric  butyrate.  (Larocque  8c 
Huraut,  JT.  J.  Pharm.  9,  430.) 

Mercuroui  Valerate, —  The  boiling  thickened  acid  dissolves  a  small 
quantity  of  mercurous  oxide,  and  yields  small  needles  on  cooling. 
(Grote.) 

Mercuric  Valerate, —  Mercuric  oxide  dissolves  in  the  heated  oily  acid, 
forming  an  oil  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  mass  having  the  con- 
sistence of  plaster;  this  mass  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water;  the  colourless  solution  deposits  slender  white  needles  on  cooling, 
and  the  mother-liquor  leaves  on  evaporation,  a  red  mass  insoluble  in 
water  and  dissolving  with  red  colour  in  the  dry  acid.  The  white  slender 
needles  which  are  likewise  deposited  on  mixing  valerate  of  potash  with 
mercuric  nitrate  or  chloride,  are  converted  by  moderate  heating  into  a 
red  basic  salt,  with  loss  of  acid.     (Trommsdorff.) 

Valerate  of  Silver. —  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  precipitated  by 
a  slight  excess  of  an  alkaline  valerate.  The  precipitate,  which  is  curdy 
at  first,  becomes  crystalline  after  immersion  for  some  time  in  the  liquid 
(Ettling),  and  then  resembles  fulminating  silver  (Dumas  &  Stas); 
appears  to  consist  of  laminae  soft  to  the  touch  and  having  a  silky  lustre. 
(Winkler.)  On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  is  obtained  in 
white  laminas  having  a  metallic  lustre.  (Ettling.)  The  salt  blackens 
quickly  in  the  light  (but  less  quickly  than  acetate  of  silver  according  to 
Winckler)  and  must  therefore  be  dried  in  the  dark.  (Dumas  A  Stas.) 
When  heated,  it  emits  vapours  having  the  odour  of  valerian,  then  melts 
into  a  black  mass,  which  suddenly  emits  extremely  offensive  vapours, 
and  leaves  pure  white  silver.     (Winckler.) 
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^M30^                                        EWing.  Moro.        ^suS!  *  ^^'**^^*''- 

IOC 60  ....  28-71  28-65  ....     28*3 

9  H    9  ....  4-31  4-33  ....      43 

Ag  108  ....  51-67  51-93     ....  51-64  ....     51*6    ....     5294 

4  O    32  ....  15-31  15-38  ....     158 

C»H»AgO*  209    ....  10000    - 100-00  ....  lOO'OO 

Ettling  &  Winckler  examined  the  ult  from  valerian;  Moro  that^rom  the  baikof 
Vi^rtntm  Opulus;  and  Domas  &  Stas,  that  obtained  from  fasel-oil. 

Concentrated  valerianic  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  witli  alcohol 
and  ether,  (Chevreal,  Grote^  Damas  &  Stas.)  The  solution  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  is  rendered  bv  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  clear  again  by  a  larger  quantity.     (Trommsdorff.) 

It  dissolves  abundantly  in  strong  acetic  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*07.  (Tromms- 
dorff.) 

According  to  Trantwein,  it  mixes  with  oil  of  turperUine  in  all  propor- 
tions; according  to  Grote,  on  the  other  hand^  only  partially  (perhaps 
from  containing  water  f)>  and  according  to  Trommsdorff,  not  at  all; 
neither  with  olive-oil. 

It  dissolves  common  camphor.    (Trommsdorff,  Trautwein.) 

It  dissolves  a  few  resins,    (Trantwein.) 


f .  Anhydrous  Valerianic  Acid. 
C»H'0»  or  C^R^'O'  =  c^oSIq*}^' 

Chiozza.     CompU  rend.  35,  568;  Ann.  Pharm.  84,  106;  «7.  pr.'  Chan. 
58,  23;  Chem.  Oaz.  1853,  52;  Jahresber.  i852,  453. 

Valerie  Valeraie,  Valeric  Anhydride. 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  1  pt.  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  6  pts. 
valerate  of  potash  (obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution  and  melting  the  residue);  the  product,  a  thick  oil, 
yields,  when  treated  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
then  with  ether,  an  ethereal  solution  which  leaves  the  anhydrous  acid 
when  evaporated. 

Colourless,  tolerably  mobile  oil,  lighter  than  water.  Boils  without 
decomposition  at  about  215^  When  recently  prepared,  it  has  a  faint  and 
rather  unpleasant  odour;  when  rubbed  between  the  hands,  it  imparts  to 
them  a  persistent  odour  of  ordinary  valerianic  acid.  Its  vapour  attacks 
the  eyes  and  excites  coughing.  Bv  boiling  water  it  is  converted  slowly, 
and  by  alkalies  quickly,  into  ordinary  valerianic  acid.  With  aniline 
it  forms  valeranilide  C«NH"Ol   (Chiozza.)  t. 
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Sulphide  of  Amyl. 

Balard.    I^.  Ann,  Chm,  Phys,  12,  294;  aleo  J.  pr.  CJtem,  S4, 132. 
Schufrfelamylj  Sekwrfelmylafer^  Ether  tulfhydramylique. 

Chloride  of  amyl  is  distilled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mono- 
sulphide  of  potassium  —  or  better^  the  mixture,  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
fflass  tube  is  heated  for  some  time  [to  100^1];  the  liquid  then  decanted 
from  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the  sulphide  of  amyl  separated  from 
it  by  addition  of  water. 

Colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  216°,  having  a  vapour-density  of  6*3  and 
a  strong  odour  and  taste  of  onions.     (Balard.) 


10  c  \ 

60    . 
11     . 
16     . 

...     68-97 
...     12-64 
...     18-39 

08-25 

11  H  

12-65 

S   

19-10 

CWH"S  

C-yaDoor  i.... 

87    . 

...  100-00 

Vol. 
..     10     .... 
..     11     .... 
..       *    .... 

100-00 

Density. 

4-1605 

H-gM 

S-Taponr  



0-7623 
1-1093 

Vapour  of  CWH"S.. 

....     1     .... 

6-0316 

[According  to  this,  the  vapour  of  lulpliide  of  amyl  is  monatomic,  like  that  of 
sulphide  of  ethyl  (viii,  338).  The  atomic '  weight  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  correspoDding  ethers,  ought  perhaps  therefore  to  be  doubled.] 


Amylic  Mercaptan. 

Kkutzsch.     J.  pr,  Gkem,  31, 1. 

Balard.    N,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  12,  294;  also  J.  pr.  Chan,  34, 133. 

Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl.    J,  pr,  Cfiem.  34,  447. 

Amyl'-mercapatan,  Mylemercapatanf  AmyliU^Ur'Sckwtfeheaneriiqf,  Merctq>tan 
amylique. 

Preparation,  1.  Purified  fusel-oil  is  mixed,  gradually  and  with 
agitation,  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol;  the  mixture  neutralised 
With  aqueous  carhonate  of  potash;  the  sulphamylate  of  potash  which 
remains  in  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  potash;  and  the  filtrate 
mixed  with  caustic  potash,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
distilled  in  the  cldoride  of  calcium  bath  in  a  capacious  retort  with  a  cooled 
receiver.  The  oily  drops  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  watery  dis- 
tillate are  then  removed  with  a  pipette,  set  aside  over  chloride  of  cafciumj| 
and  rectified  after  decanta£ion.     (Krutxsch.) 

C»off^K0^2S03  +  KS,IIS  «  C^Il'-^S^  +  2  (KO,S03). 

When  crude  fusel-oil  is  used,  a  brown  oil  rises  to  the  surface  on  the 
addition  of  the  potash;  and  even  if  this  be  taken  away,  and  then  dis- 
tilled after  saturation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  resulting  mer- 
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captan  is  still  impure.  (Erdmann  &  Gerathewobl.)  —  2.  Salphamylate  of 
]ime  is  distilled  with  hydrosulphate  of  potassium.  —  3.  Chloride  of  amjl  is 
distilled  with  an  alcoholic  solation  of  hydrosulphate  of  potassium  —  or 
better,  the  two  substances  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  the 
amylic  mercaptan  separated  as  an  oil  rising  to  the  surface  by  addition  of 
water,  (Balard.) 

C">H"C1  +  KS,HS  «  CM>H»S2  +  KCl. 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  of  great  refracting  power,  and  sp.  gr. 
P'835  at  21^.  (KrutJESch.)  Boils  at  117°  (Krutzsch),  at  117  to  118^ 
^Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl),  at  125°.  (Balard.)  Vapour-density  =  3*631 
(Kratzch),  3*9.  (Balard.)  Has  a  pungent  alliaceous  odour  (Krutzsch), 
tnuch  more  disagreeable  than  sulphide  of  ethyl,  like  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     (Balard.) 

Knitssch.  Balard. 

IOC 60    ....     57-69    57-29     ....  58-25 

12  H .•.,     12     ....     11-54    11-36     ....  11-60 

2  S 32     ....     30-77     ........     80-55     .... 

C^W&    104     ....  10000    99-20 

C-yttponr  10    ....     4-1600 

H-gaa 12     ....     0-8316 

S.Tapour   I     ....     2-2186 

Merc-vapour 2     ....     7*2102 

1     ....    3-6051 

DecompogUions,  1,  When  kept  in  loosely  closed  bottles,  it  gives  ofl 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  amyl.  (Balard.) 
—  2.  On  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  2-25,  amylio  mercaptan  floats  at  first 
almost  unaltered;  but  on  long  standing  or  gentle  heating,  it  turns  red, 
then  quickly  becomes  very  hot  and  gives  oif  nitrous  fumes,  and  ulti- 
mately forms  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  contains  nitric  acid,  amylo- 
snlphurous  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  upper  is  a 
variable  oily  mixture,  sometimes  lighter,  sometimes  heavier  than  water. 
A  sample  of  this  oil  lighter  than  water  eoutaias  5602  p.c.  C,  10-38  H,  9-24  S  and 
24'36  O.     (Erdmann  and  Gerathewohl.) 

.  Amylio  mercaptan  combines  with  lead-oxide,  forming  a  yellow  flocculent 
mass,  and  when  added  to  the  acetate,  throws  down  a  coagulum  of  the 
consistence  of  turpentine.     (Krutzsch.) 

It  does  not  act  on  cupric  oxide,  but  throws  down  from  the  sulphate  a 
greenish  glutinous  mass.     (Krutzsch.) 

With  mercuric  oxide  it  combines,  with  violent  evolution  of  heat, 
forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  in  a  translucent 
lamino -radiated  mass,  which  melts  again  at  100^,  is  not  decomposed  by 
boiling  potash-ley,  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  whence  it  separates  for  the  most  part  in  scales 
on  cooling.  (Krutzsch.)  Insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 
ether.  (Balard.)  Its  powder  mixed  with  pounded  glass  and  gently  heated 
in  a  retort,  yields,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  it, 
amylic  mercaptam,  which  may  be  purified  from  adhering  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  by  repeated  rectification.  But  by  decomposing  with  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid,  only  a  small  quantity  of  amylic  mercaptan  is  reco- 
vered. (Erdmann  Sc  Gerathewohl.) 

The  compound  with  silver-oxide  resembles  morcaptido  of  silver,  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  '^nd  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether.  (Balard.) 
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Bisulphide  of  Amyl  P    C'^H^S*  1 

0.  Henry  (1849').     K.  Ann,  Chim,  Phi/s.  25,  246;  also  Compt.  rend. 
28,  48;  also  K  J.  Pliarm,  14,  247;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  160. 

DoppelUchwrfelamyl,  Bisuffure  cTAmyle, 

Crystalline  amylosalphate  of  potash  and  a  highly  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  bisulphide  of  potassium  in  about  equal  volumes,  are  distilled 
together  in  a  retort  of  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  mixture,  on  account 
of  the  strong  intumescence;  and  the  yellowish  oil  which  floats  on  the 
watery  distillate  is  rectified  two  or  three  times  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  product  is  a  pale  yellow  distillate,  which  boils  at  210°  to  240°, 
has  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  —  and  another  distillate  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  which  boils  between  240°  and  260°,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*918 
at  19°,  and  the  same  odour. 

Henry. 

IOC  60    ....    58-25    58-90 

11  H 11     ....     10-68     10-42 

2  S  32     ....    31-07 

C>0H"S? 103     ....  100-00 

[Perhaps  only  a  mixture  of  CWH^^S?  and  C»OHWS>,  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  rise  of  the  boiling-point.] 

Henry  does  not  state  the  boiling-point  «f  the  sample  which  he  analysed. 

The  oil,  when  decomposed  bV  nitric  acid,yieldfl  Erdmann  and  Gerathe- 
wohl's  Bulphamylosulphuric  acid,  (p.  52).     (Henry.) 


Iodide  of  Amyl. 

C^H"!  =  C^H^HI. 

Cahours   (1839).    Ann,  Chim,   Fhys.    70,   81 ;    also    Ann,    Fhai-m, 

30,  297. 
Fbai^kland.    Ann,  Pharm.  74,  42. 

Todamylf  lodmi^lqfer,  iodwatserttoffsauret  Amy  ten,  Hydriodate  d'Amylene, 

Preparation.  1.  Fifteen  pts.  of  fusel-oil  are  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat 
with  1  pt.  of  phosphorus  and  8  pts.  of  iodine,  and  the  distillate  repeatedly 
washed  with  water,  digested  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  two  or 
three  times.  (Cahours.)  —  2.  Four  pts.  of  iodine  are  gradually  dissolved 
in  7  pts.  of  pure  fusel-oil,  and  a  stick  of  phosphorus  moved  aoout  in  the 
liquid  after  each  fresh  addition  of  iodine,  till  it  is  completely  decolorised; 
the  oil,  which  gives  ofi*  fumes  of  h^driodic  acid  in  the  air,  distilled  in  the 
water-bath,  till  a  thick,  non-volatile,  very  acid  liquid,  insoluble  in  water, 
remains;  the  distillate,  containing  hydriodic  acid  and  unaltered  fusel-oil, 
washed  with  water,  set  aside  for  24  hours  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
rectified;  and  the  last  third,  which  passes  over  at  146^  collected  as  pure 
iodide  of  amyl.  If  the  hydriodic  acid  has  not  been  completely  removed 
by  the  washing,  the  distil'ate  is  violet^  but  becomes  colourless  by  reotifi-i 
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cation  over  mercury.  -—  The  first  two-thirds,  which  pass  over  between 
120°  and  146°,  consist  of  impure  iodide  of  amyl,  and  must  be  again 
treated  with  iodine  and  phosphorus.  (Frankland.) -^  Grimm  (Ann. 
Fharm.  92,  383)  adds  10  oz.  of  iodine  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus to  8  oz.  of  pure  amylic  alcohol.  The  amylio  alcohol  is  mixed 
with  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  water,  and  saturated  with  iodine;  the  solution, 
after  being  heated  to  50°,  shaken  up  with  a  smdJl  quantity  (about  ^  of  an 
ounce)  of  phosphorus  till  it  is  decolorised;  a^ain  saturated  with  iodine 
and  treated  with  phosphorus,  and  so  on  till  the  assigned  quantity  of 
iodine  has  been  usea:  the  liquid  must  be  well  cooled,  as  often  as  any  rise 
of  temperature  takes  place.  The  strongly  fuming  liquid  ultimately 
obtained  is  distilled  after  standing  for  24  hours;  the  distillate  shaken  up 
with  water;  iodine  added  in  small  quantities  as  Ions;  as  its  colour 
disappears;  and  the  heavy  liquid  at  the  bottom  re-distilled  as  before  with 
water,  then  left  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  and  rectified. 

Properties.  Colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  120'', 
under  a  pressure  of  076  met.;  of  rapour-density  6*675;  having  an 
alliaceous  odour  and  pungent  taste.  (Cahours.)  Sp.  gr.  1*5 11  at  11*5°; 
1-4936  at  20°  (Grimm);  boiling  point  146°  at  0*75  met.  pressure;  149^ 
(Grimm.)  Has  a  faint  ethereal  odour  and  sharp  biting  taste.  (Frankland.) 


IOC 

11  H 

I 

• 
...    60    ....    30-46    . 
...     11     ....      5-58     . 
...  126    ....     63-96    . 

Cahoura. 
...    31-00 
..      5-29 

Frankland.            Grimm. 
....    30-32     ....            30-5 
....      5-55    ....              5-89 
64-10  to  62-61 

C»^H"I 

...  197     ....  100-00 
C-vapour  

Vol.          Density. 
10    ....    4-1600 

H-gas    

I-vapour    

11     ....     0-7623 
1     ....     8-7356 

Vap.  ofC»»H"I    .. 

2     ....  13-6579 

1     ....    6-8289 

DecampositioM.  1.  Iodide  of  amyl  is  not  inflammable  when  cold,  but. 
when  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  flaming  body, 
and  bums  with  a  purple  flame.  (Cahours.)  —  2.  It  undergoes  no  change 
in  ordinary  day- light,  but  in  sun-shine  acquires  a  continually  deepening 
yellow  colour  from  separation  of  iodine;  it  may  be  rendered  colourless 
again  by  potash.  ^Cahours.)  It  is  but  slowly  decomposed  by  aqueous 
potash,  even  at  a  ooiling  heat,  but  quickly  by  alcoholic  potash,  so  that 
iodide  of  potassium  separates  out  on  cooling.  (Cahours.)  —  4.  Heated 
with  zinc-amalgam  in  a  sealed  glass-tube,  somewhat  above  its  boiling 
point,  it  is  resolved  into  C»H»  [C^^H^  amylene],  C»H«,  [C»^H«  hydride  of 
amyl  J,  C"H"  [C»H«1  and  iodide  of  zinc;  the  compound  C^'^H^Zn  ifi 
likewise  formed  (Frankland); 

[4CMH"I  +  4  Zn  «  CWRW  +  CWflw  +  C»Ha  +  4ZnI  ; 
and  : 

CiOH"I  +2Z'n  =  CWH"Zn  +  Znl.] 

Pure  zinc  does  not  decompose  iodide  of  amyl  till  heated  to  190°,  and  then 
but  slowly;  potassium  decomposes  it  very  easily,  oven  at  its  melting  point, 
with  formation  of  the  same  products,  but  not  of  C^^H^^K.    (Frankland.) 
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*— In  pieseDce  of  water>  zino  deoompoaes  iodide  of  amyl,  even  at  142°, 
and  more  quickly,  into  C*H»  [C^°H"]  and  oxyiodide  of  aino.  (Frankland); 

[CWH"1  +  HO  +  2Zn  -  C«>H«=Znl,ZnO]. 


Bromide  of  Amyl. 

Cahours  (1839).    Ann,  Ckim.  Pkya.  70,  81;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  224. 
Bromamyl,  bromiwa»9er$tqf99ure9  Amylent  Bromhydrate  d*Amylene, 

Obtained  by  distilling  foBel-oil  with  phosphorus  and  bromine,  similarly 
to  the  iodide. 

Transparent,  colourless;  heavier  than  water;  distils  without  decern-^ 
position;  nas  an  alliaceous  and  pungent  odour  and  a  sharp  taste  : 

Cahours, 

IOC   60     ....    39-74     41-79 

,  11  H  11     ....       7-28     7-55 

Br , 80    ....     52-98 

C«>H»Br. 151    ....  100-00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour  10  ....  4*1600 

H-gas    11  ....  0-7623 

Br-yapour 1  ....  5*5465 

Vap.ofCWH"Br 2     ....  10-4688 

5-2344 

Bromide  of  amyl  is  difficult  to  set  on  fire  by  a  flaming  body,  and 
burns  with  a  greenish  flame.  It  is  decomposed  slowly  by  aqueous, 
quickly  by  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation  of  bromide  of  pbtaesium.  It 
is  no^  altered  by  exposure  to  sunshine.  Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Cahours.) 


Chloride  of  AmyL 
C»»H»C1  =  C"H",HCL 

Cahovrs  (1840).     Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  75,  193. 

Balard.  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyz.  12,  294;  also  J.  pr,  Chem,  34,  128. 

Chloramylf  ChlormyUtfer,  Ether  hydrochloramyiique,  Chlorhydrate  ^Amylhie. 

Preparation.  1.  Fusel-oil  is  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  and  the  distillate  repeatedly  washed  with  water 
containing  potash,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finsUy  rectified  in 
a  bath  of  salt-solution.  (Cahours.)  —  2.  Fusel^oil  is  distilled  wi<ii  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  frequent  oohobation;  the  resulting  chloride  ^ 
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%myl  pipetted  from  the  aoid  distillate;  and  freed  from  ntialtered  fu0el-oii 
by  washing  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  (Balard.)  —  3.  Fusel  oil  is 
satarated  in  a  tabulated  retort  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  whereupon  it 
becomes  heated  and  turns  green;  it  is  then  distilled,  the  passage  of  the  gas 
being  continued  all  the  while;  and  the  amethyst- coloured  distillate  of 
chloride  of  amyl  is  washed  with  water  and  carbonate  of  soda^  afterwards 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  (Rieckher.  Jahrb,  pr* 
Fharm.  14,  1.) 

Properties.  —  Colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  102°  (Cahours),  between  100® 
and  101°  according  to  Balard.  Vapour-density  3-805.  (Balard.)  Has  a 
tolerably  pleasant  aromatic  odour;  neutral;  does  not  render  silver- 
solution  turbid.     (Cahours.) 


10  c    

.     600 
.     11-0 
.     35-4 

....     56-39     

....     10-34     

....     33-27     

Cahours. 
..     56-06     .. 
..     10-43     .. 
..     33-44     .. 

Balard. 

55-y 

11  H   

10'3 

CI  

.     33-5 

CWH»C1 

C -vapour  . 

.  106-4 

...  100-00     

Vol. 
10     . 

..     99-93     .. 

Density. 
...     4-1600 
...     0-7623 
...     2-4543 

.     99-7 

H-gM     

Cl-gag    

11     . 

1     . 

Vapour  of  CWH"C1  . 

2 

...    ,7-3766 
...     3-6883 

* 

1 

Chloride  of  amyl  bums  with  a  green-bordered  flame,  giving  off 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Cahours.)  —  Exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  bottle  filled 
with  dry  chlorine  gas,  it  is  converted,  first  with  quick  and  afterwards  with 
decreasing  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  C^^H^Cl',  a  colourless 
liquid)  which  smells  strongly  of  camphor,  and  would  probably  be  com" 
pletely  converted  into  C^^CP',  if  the  action  of  the  chlorine  were  longer 
continued.  (Cahours.)  —  Heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic 
potash  or  with  monosulphide  of  potassium,  it  is  resolved  into  amylic 
ether  and  chloride  of  potassium,  or  into  sulphide  of  amyl  and  chloride  of 
potassium.     (Balard.) 

CWH"Cl  +  KO  «  C"H"0  +  Ka 

and  C^*H"C1  +  K8  =.  C"H"S  +  KCL 

Alcoholic  potash  and  monosulphide  of  potassium  do  not  act  upon  it  in  the 
cold.  — When  chloride  of  amyl  is  distilled  with  potash-lime,  aniylene 
distils  over.     (Balard.) 

Chloride  of  amyl  is  insoluble  in  water.     (Cahours.) 


GhloramylaL 

Cahours.     Ann.  Chim.  Phyn.  70,  81;  also  Ann,  PJiarm,  30,  200. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  about  30  grammes  of  fusel-oil, 
absorption  takes  place  at  first,  with  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochlorio,  acid,  the  liquid  turning  brown  and  bccomiug  heated  to 
ebullition,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  cool  it  from  without;   but. 
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afterwards  the  action  becomes  slow,  and  mnst  be  sastained  by  gentle 
.heating,  till  the  chlorine  ceases  to  act  The  resulting  brown  oil  is 
repeatedly  washed  with  water  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
digested  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  two  or  three  times. 

In  this  manner,  a  pale  yellow  oil  is  obtained,  heavier  than  water,  and 
boiling  at  about  180°;  its  vapour  excites  coughing  when  inhaled;  it  is 
tasteless  at  first,  but  leaves  a  very  pungent  after-taste. 

The  recently  prepared  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  nitrate 
of  silver,  but  on  standing  it  turns  acid  and  precipitates  the  silver. 

Chloramylal  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkaline  liquids,  but  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether.     (Cahours.) 

Choure. 

10    C 60-0    ....     43-60    44-23 

UCl 531     ....    38-59     38-38 

8i  H 8-5     ....       6-18     605 

2    0 160     ....     11-63     11-34 

"  137-6    ....  100-00    100-00 

Probably  the  action  of  the  chlorine  was  not  complete.  (Cahoura.)  [Perhaps 
therefore  C"CPH«,Q«J, 


f .  TeUuramyl.    C^^H^Te. 
F.  WoHLER  &  J.  Dean.    Ann.  Phaim.  97, 1. 

Obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  distilling  telluride  of  potassium  with 
a  solution  of  amylosuTphate  of  lime  (prepared  with  amylio  alcohol  which 
passed  over  at  132°  in  the  distillation  of  crude  fusel-oil).  As  soon  as  the 
mixture  began  to  boil,  a  reddish  yellow  liquid  passed  over  with  the  water 
and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  receiver  was  changed  when  the  liquid 
which  passed  over  began  to  exhibit  a  light  colour;  and  at  last  colourless 
amylic  alcohol  distillcnd  over. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  has  an  odour  like  that  of  tellurethyl  and 
telluromethyl,  but  less  strong  and  disagreeable.  Exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  white  mass.  The  boiling  point  was  found 
to  be  198^;  this  determination  is  however  quite  uncertain,  because  the 
compound  decomposes  when  heated,  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  gradually  depositing  tellurium  in  small  shining  prisms. 


Wtthler&Dean. 

IOC    

60    . 

..     44-4     ... 

....     39-5     .. 

..    38-3 

U  H  

11     . 

..       81     ... 

....       7-4    .. 

8-2 

Te  

64    . 

..     47-5    ... 

....    370    .. 

.,    35-4 

C>oH"Te 

135    . 

...  1000    ... 

....    83-9    .. 

..     81-9 

The  gpreat  differenof  a  between  tbe  analytical  and  calcoJated  resulta  are  probably  da« 
to  the  presence  of  amylic  alcohol  separated  by  the  decomposition  above  noticed.  To 
remove  this  sonroe  of  error,  tbe  body  had  been  dissoWed  in  warm  weak  nitric  acid  and 
reprecipitated  with  sulphite  of  ammonia ;  but  thia  mode  of  purification  was  evidently 
ineffectual.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  found  by  analysis  agree  nearly  with  the  formula 
of  tellurobutyl  C"H*Te,  which  requires  39*6  p.c.  C,  7'4  H,  and  53-0  Te;  but  tbo 
amount  of  tellurium  obtained  is  much  tOQ  SQiall, 
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NiiraU  of  Tdluramyl.  —  Telluramjl  Leaied  with  moderately  strong 
nitric  acid^  is  converted,  with  evolutiou  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  iuto  a, 
transparent,  colourless,  heavy  oil,  which  appears  to  be  the  nitrate  in  tho 
amorphous  state.  It  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  if 
the  quantity  of  water  has  been  rightly  chosen,  separates  after  a  few  days 
in  thin  rhombic  tabular  crystals.  If  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  it 
becomes  milky  on  cooling,  in  consequence  either  of  the  salt  again 
separating  in  the  oily  form^  or  else  of  another  body  separating  out,  in 
which  the  crystallisable  salt  remains  dissolved.  —  Nitrate  of  telluramyl  is 
permanent  in  the  air^  inodorous,  and  melts  at  40".  When  heated  in  tho 
air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  tellurium-flame.  Sulphurous  acid  throws  down 
from  its  solution  a  yellowish  red  liquid  having  an  oflensive  odour. 

The  nitrate  gave  by  analysis  37*8  p.  c.  tellnrium.  The  formala  Ci<'H"TeO,NO' 
requires  32*0  p.  c.  If  the  composition  of  the  salt  were  analogous  to  that  of  the  sulphate 
and  oxalate  of  teUurethyl  (viii.  385).  viz.,  CWH»TcO,HO  +  CWH"TeO,NO*,  the 
amount  of  tellurium  would  be  36*9  p.  c.  The  formula  of  nitrate  of  tellurobutyl 
requires  35  p.  c.  tellurium. 

Chloride  of  Telluramyl  is  formed  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  nitrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of  sodium.  Colourless,  viscid^  glutinous 
inodorous  oil,  heavier  than  water. 

The  Bromide  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner^  and  is  a  pale-yellow 
heavy  oil  possessing  similar  properties. 

The  Iodide  separates  from  the  milky  liquid  at  first  produced,  in  the 
form  of  heavy,  dark  yellowish  red,  seminaid  drops;  it  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  form.  When  boiled  with  alcohol,  it  was  converted  into 
a  pale  yellow,  amorphous,  inodorous  powder,  which,  when  treated  with 
ammonia,  acquired  a  vermilion  colour^  dissolved  in  the  ammonia  when 
heated,  and  separated  ont  again  with  the  vermilion  colour  on  cooling. 
Nitric  acid  separated  iodine  from  it. 

Oxide  of  Telluramyl.  was  obtained  by  digesting  the  chloride  with 
silver-oxide  and  water:  the  viscid  character  of  the  chloride  renders  the 
decomposition  very  slow.  The  oxide  is  soluble  in  water,  and  so  strongly 
alkaline,  that  it  separates  ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  it  reproduces  the  oily  chloride.  Sulphurous  acid  reduces  telluramyl 
from  it  in  yellowish  red,  odorous,  oily  drops.  —  On  neutralising  the  oxide 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  it  yielded^  at  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration,  colourless,  viscid  drops,  which,  after  cooling 
gradually  changed  to  groups  of  small  prisms.     ( Wohler  k  Dean.)    % 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  ike  Primary  Nucleus  C^H***. 

Carbonate  of  Amyl. 

CP^H"0»  =  C"H"0,CO«. 

Mkdlock  (1849).     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  363.    Ann,  Pharm.  C9,  217. 

Kokletuaurei  Amyloxyd,  Kohlenmylesier, 

In  the  distillation  of  chloroformiate  of  amyl  (p.  G0\  after  carbonic 
and  hydrochloric  acid  have  gone  ofi*,  and  the  boiling  point  hns  risen  to 
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224°  and  become  etationarj  there^  carbonate  of  amyl  passes  over^  and 
mast  be  purified  by  further  rectification. 

Transparent  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0'dl44;  boiling  steadily  at  224°|  and 
having  a  not  unpleasant  odour. 

Medlock* 

11  C 66     ....     65-35     65-19 

11  H 11     ....     10-89     10-94 

3  O  24     ....     23-76     23-87 

C"H"03 101     ....  100-00    100-00 

Carbonate  of  amyl  is  immediately  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash* 
into  aniylic  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  potash,  which'  produces  a  thickening 
of  tbe  liquid.  -~  With  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash  it  does  not  form  any  compound  of 
the  natui-e  of  uretbane*     (Medlock. ) 


Terbasic  Borate  of  Amyl. 
C~H»BO«  =  3C*°H"0,B0*. 

Ebelmen  &  BoirauET  (1846).     ^.  Ann.  Chim,  Ph^s,  17,  61;  also  J.  pr 
Cheni.  38,  219. 

Triborate  qf  Amyl,  Driitelbor$aures  Atnyloxyd,  Dritiel-Bormyletter,  Proioborate 
amylique. 

Preparation.  A  mixture  of  chloride  of  boron  aud  carbonic  oxide  is 
passed  (as  in  the  preparation  of  terbasic  borate  of  ethyl,  yiii,  394), 
through  fusel-oil,  till  hydrochloric  acid  begins  to  escape,  and  an  oil  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  liquid  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  this  oil  is  then 
decanted  and  rectified,  the  portion  which  distils  over  between  260^  and 
280°  being  collected  apart  and  rectified  again. 

Properties,  Colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0'870  at  0°.  Boils  lictween  270° 
and  275°  and  has  a  vapour-density  of  10*35.  Has  a  faint  odour  cf 
fusel-oil. 

Ebelmen  & 
Bouquet. 

30  C 180-0    ....     66-22     6r)*6 

33  H 33-0     ....     1214     -12:3 

3  0 24-0     ....       8-83 

BO» 34-8     ....     12^1     11-9 

C»H»03,B0S  271-8     ....  lOO'OO 

Vol.  Donsitj. 

C-vapour 30     ....  12-4800 

H-gaa  » „.,.„     33     ....  22869 

B-vapour. 1     ....  0-7487 

O-gas  3     ....  3-3279 

Vapour 2     ....     18-8435 

1     ....       9-4217 

This  compound  burns  with  a  white  pjrcen-edged  flame,  giving  off 
vapours  of  boracic  acid.  —  In  contact  with  water^  it  is  converted  into 
boracic  acid  and  fusel-oil.     (Ebelmen  &  Bouquet.) 
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Biborate  of  Amyl. 

CioH"B»0'  =  C"H"0,2B0\ 

EBM.MBN  (1846).     i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  16,  1S9;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  57 
329;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  355. 

Zwerfuehhortaures  Ameloxyd,  Doppelt-Barmylester,  DeutohoraU  amylique. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  On  mixing  2  pts.  of  fasel-oil  with  1  pt. 
of  vitrefied  boracic  acid  in  powder^  a  slight  evolution  of  beat  tukes  place, 
and  the  mixture  yields  scarcely  any  distillate  at  180°,  bat  if  afterwards 
treated  with  anhydrous  ether,  gives  up  to  it  the  borate  of  amyl,  which 
remains  behind  on  evaporating  the  filtrate,  ultimately  between  250^ 
and  270°. 

Properties,  Like  biborate  of  ethyl,  yellowish,  transparent;  at  20°,  it 
may  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads,  like  softened  glass.  Smells  like 
fusel-oil  and  has  a  burning  taste. 

Ebelmen. 

IOC CO-0     ..,,     40-38     39-1 

11  H „ 11-0     ....       7-40     7-3 

O 8-0     ....       5-38     8-6 

2  B03 69-6     ....     46-84     45-0 

CJ«H»HD,2BO»  148-6     ....  100-00    100-0 

Biborate  of  ethyl  remains  unaltered  up  to  300°;  above  300°,  it  gives 
off  white  fumes  in  the  air,  then  swells  up  and  leaves  fused  bonusio  acicT.  — 
It  bums  with  a  green  flame.  —  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  even  by 
damp  air,  into  boracic  acid  and  fusel-oil.     (Ebelmen.) 


Phosphite  of  Amyl. 
C«>H»po«  =  2C^oH»0,PHO*. 

WuRTZ  (1845).    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  16,  221;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  58,  75; 
abstr.  Compt.  rend.  21,  358. 

Phoephoriff -My tester,  Amylphofphorsauret  Amyloxyd,  Ether  amylophoephoretur. 

Formation,  (p  XS)."^ Preparation.  1  vol.  terchloride  of  phosphorus 
is  slowly  dropped  into  1  vol.  fusel-oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  very 
slowly  added,  the  vessel  being  well  cooled,  so  that  the  product  may  not 
become  coloured  by  the'  temperature  rising  too  high.  After  all  the 
excess  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  has  been  decomposed  by  the  water,  the 
mixture  is  shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume  of  water;  the  oily  mixture 
of  phosphite  of  amyl  and  amylophosphorous  acid,  which  rises  to  the 
surface  on  leaving  the  liquid  at  rest,  decanted;  freed  from  hydrochloric 
acid  by  repeated  washing  with  water,  and  from  amylophosphorous  acid  by 
washing  with  dilate  carbonate  of  soda,  till  the  residual  phosphite  of  amyl 
no  longer  reddens  litmus;  then  washed  twice  with  water;  and  heated 
several  times  in  vacuo  to  80° — 100°  to  drive  off  water  and  chloride  of 
amyl.     Should  the  phosphite  of  amyl  be  coloured,  it  must  be  rectified  in 
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vacuo;  bnf;  ibis  process  is  always  attended  with  a  certun  amount  of 
decomposition;  for  the  distillate  contains  fusel-oil^  and  an  acid  residue 
is  left. 

Properties,  Colourless  or  pale  yellow  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*967  at  19*. 
Boils  only  at  a  high  temperature  and  with  some  decomposition.  Smells 
slightly  of  fusel-oil;  has  a  veiy  pungent  and  disagreeable  taste. 

Wnrte. 

20  C    1200     ....    53  96     54-27 

23  H   230     ....     10-34     1038 

P 31-4     ....     14-12     12-55 

6  0   48-0     ....     21-58     22-80 

C«*H«PO«  222-4     ....  100-00     10000 

From  admiztare  of  fasei-oil  or  chloride  of  amyl,  the  quantity  of  carbon  obtained 
was  somewhat  too  large,  and  the  phosphoros  somewhat  too  small. 

DecompoaUions,  1.  Phosphite  of  amyl  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  gases  among  which  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
occurs.  —  2.  It  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  flaming  body  when  strongly 
heated;  paper  soaked  in  it  bums,  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  white  phos- 
phorus flame.  —  3.  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  with  rise  of  temperature  and 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid;  in  the  dark  at  0°,  there  is  formed  hereby 
a  product  containing  1  At.  chlorine;  but  under  the  influence  of  heat  and 
light,  products  very  rich  in  chlorine  are  formed;  these  bodies  are 
colourless  and  viscid,  and  decompose  after  a  while,  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  —  4.  Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  phosphite  of  amyl, 
yelfow  oily  drops  passing  over,  and  a  strong  odour  of  valerianic  acid 
being  evolved.  —  5.  When  phosphite  of  amyl  is  boiled  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  there  is  formed,  with  a  certain  amount  of  reduction,  a 
black  magma  containing  phosphate  of  silver.  —  6.  Exposed  to  moist  air 
or  kept  in  loosely  closed  vessels,  it  gradually  turns  acid.  —  7-  By  boiling 
aqueous  alkalis,  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  fusel-oil  which  passes  over, 
and  a  residue  of  alkaline  phosphite.     (Wurtz.) 


Amylophosphorotts  Acid. 

Wurtz.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyz.  IC,  227;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  58, 7tv,  abstr. 
Compt  rend.  21,  338. 

Amylphotpharife  Sdure,  Acide  amyicphoiphorewp. 

FormoUion  (^.  15. — Preparation.  After  the  oily  mixture  of  phos- 
phite of  amyl  and  amylophosphorous  acid  has  been  freed  from  hydrochloric 
ncid  by  washing  with  water  (p.  47),  the  amylophosphorous  acid  is 
extmcted  from  it  b^  means  of  dilute  carbonate  of  soda  (a  strong  solution 
of  that  salt  would  likewise  dissolve  the  phosphite  of  amyl);  the  alkaline 
solution  separated  mechanically  from  the  phosphite  of  amyl  which  floats 
on  the  surface;  the  portion  which  still  remains  dissolvea  therein,  sepa- 
rated by  agitation  with  vinic  ether;  and  the  alkaline  solution  super- 
saturated with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  amylophosphorous  acid  is 
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separated^  witli  strong  tarbidity,  and  at  first  rises  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  an  oil,  in  consequence  of  containing  vinic  ether,  but  sinks  to  the 
bottom  after  the  ether  is  evaporated.  Lastly,  to  free  this  oil  from 
chloride  of  sodium,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  reprecipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gently  heated,  after  the  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
decanted,  and  placed  in  a  yacuum,  to  remove  the  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Properties.    Oil  which  sinks  in  water,  nearly  inodorous  in  the  fresh 
state,  bpt  strongly  acid. 


IOC    

60-0    . 

...    39*37    .... 
...      8-53    .... 
...    20-60    .... 
...    31-50    ... 

Wurt«. 
39-47 

13  H   

130    . 

8-55 

P    

6  0  

31-4    . 

48-0     . 

19-72 

32-26 

CioHi»PO« 

152-4     ., 

..  10000      ... 

10000 

DecompoeiiumB,  1.  The  acid  yields  by  dry  distillation,  a  large  quantity 
of  combustible  gas,  and  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  distillate,  leaving 
hydrated  phosphorous  acid,  which,  when  more  strongly  heated,  gives  off 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  —  2.  Amylophosphorous  acid  bums  with  a 
very  smoky  flame  and  leaves  the  hycfrate  of  phosphorous  acid.  —  3.  It 
reduces  silver-salts.  —  4.  After  being  kept  for  some  time,  it  no  longer 
dissolves  completely  in  water,  and  the  solution  quickly  decomposes  into 
fusel-oil  and  phosphorous  acid.  The  acid  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  soda-salt  which  has  been  kept  for  some  tinie^  likewise  exhibits 
this  behaviour. 

Comhinaiwns,    Dissolves  readily  in  watet*,  and  is  precipitated  t}iere 
from  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence.'  Its  salts 
decompose  readily. 

The  poUuhr  and  eoda-'salts  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  gelatinous 
state. 

The  haryU^-mlt  dries  up  in  vacuo  to  a  soft  deliquescent  mass. 

The  lead-^t  is  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  decomposes  even  in 
the  dry  state,  and  quickly  when'moist,  giving  off  an  odour  of  fusel-oil. 
(Wurtz.) 


f.   Amylophosphoric  Acid. 
C"H»PO«  =  C"H"0«,PHO«. 

FntiDERiCK  Guthrie.     Chem,  Soc,  Qu.  J.  9, 134;  Ann.  Pharm,  99, 57. 

Formatum  and  Preparation,  When  equal  weights  of  amylic  alcohol 
and  syrupy  phosphtJric  acid  are  shaken  up  together  in  a  flask,  till  perfect 
mixture  takes  place,  they  unite,  producing  considerable  rise  of  tempe- 
rature, and  the  mass  assumes  a  pale  red  colour.  On  leaving  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  24  hours  at  60"^  to  80°,  the  colour  changes  to  a  deep  wine  red 
and  amylophosphoric  acid  is  formed.  The  acid  liquid  is  then  shaken  up 
with  warm  water,  which  dissolves  the  amylophosphoric  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  free  phosphoric  acid,  leaving  the  uncombined  fusel-oil  undis- 
solved; the  several  aqueous  solutions  united,  slightly  supersaturated  with 

VOL.   XI.  E 
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carbonate  of  potasb,  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  the  water- batb; 
the  residual  mass^  consisting  of  amylophospbate,  phosphate,  and  carbonate  • 
of  potash^  digested  with  warm  alcohol  to  separate  the  two  latter  salts, 
and  quickly  filtered;  the  solution,  which  contains  all  the  amylopbosphate 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate,  again  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness;  the  residue  again  exhausted  with  alcohol;  and  this  operation 
several  times  repeated  with  continually  stronger,  and  at  last  with 
absolute  alcohol.  The  amylopbosphate  of  potajsh  mAj  be  regarded  as 
pure  [free  from  phosphatel,  when  a  sample  dissolved  in  water  gives  a 
snow-white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  is  a  yellowish  transparent,  gelatinous 
mass  still  containing  amylic  alcohol,  to  remove  which  impurity,  the  salt 
must  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the 
water-bath,  and  this  treatment  repeated  once  or  twice.  A  tenacious 
honey-coloured  mass  is  thus  obtained  consisting  of  minute  crystals  of 
pure  amylophosphate  of  potash. 

To  obtain  the  free  acid,  the  dilute  solution  of  the  potash-salt  is  precipi- 
tated with  sulphate  of  copper;  the  well-washed  and  still  moist  precipitate 
suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the 
strongly  acid  liquid  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible  and  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  over  the  water-bath.  At  this  stage  of  concentration,  the  acid 
saffers  no  further  loss  of  weight  when  placed  over  sulphuric  acid.  When 
it  is  replaced  on  the  water-bath,  minute  crystals  are  formed,  which  under 
the  microscope  appear  to  be  long  needles. 

PropeHies.  Amylophosphoric  acid  is  inodorous,  has  a  strong  acid 
taste  and  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  It  is  much  more  stable 
than  ^ethylophosphoric  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath  without  decomposition,  the  syrupy  acid  prepared  as  above,  giving, 
when  dissolved  in  water  and  neutralized  with  ammonia,  a  perfectly  white 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it 
bums  with  a  white  flame,  leaving  a  residue  of  phosphoric  aoid. 

Comhinatiom,  The  acid  is  soluble  in  water.  The  crystallised  acid 
absorbs  moisture  eagerly  from  the  air,  and  deliquesces. 

The  formula  of  the  Amyhphospliates  is  C^^H^M'PO*  =  C»°(H^°M«)0«, 
PHO«  =  2M0,  C"H"0,PO*.—  The  amylophosphates  of  the  alkalies  are 
soluble  in  water;  the  rest  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  They  are,  in 
general,  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  terbasic  phosphates.  They 
all  dissolve  readily  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  generally 
speaking,  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  ethylophosphates  and  ethy- 
losulphates,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  the  heat  of  boiling  water  without 
decomposition. 

When  an  electric  current  (from  4  Bunsen^s  cells)  was  passed  througli 
a  concentrated  solution  of  amylophosphate  of  potash,  separated  into  two 
portions  by  a  clay  partition,  the  electrodes  being  of  platinum,  hydrogen 
was  liberated  at  the  negative,  and  oxygen  together  with  carbonic  acid  at 
the  positive  pole.  The  solution  at  the  positive  pole  assumed  an  acid 
reaction,  and  smelt  distinctly  of  valerianic  or  butyric  acid  (secondary 
products  of  decomposition).  The  liquid  at  the  negative  pole  became 
alkaline,  but  remained  odourless,  showing  that  no  amyl-compound  was 
there  eliminated.  From  this  experiment,  and  from  similar  results 
obtained  with  the  amvlosulphates  and  sulphovinates,  Guthrie  concludes 
that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  (as  is  commonly  done)  that  the 
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organic  oxides  in  these  and  similar  salts  are  combined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  metallic  oxides,  but  rather  that  the  acid  together  with  the 
organic  oxide  forms  a  congugatcd  acid  :  e.  g,  in  the  amylophosphates  : 
the  phosphoric  acid  with  the  oxide  of  amjl  forms  a  bibasic  amylophos- 
phoric  acid. 

Amylopho$phate  of  Ammonia.  2NH*0,C^°H"0,P0«.— Obtained  by 
decomposing  the  freshly  precipitated  copper  salt  suspended  in  water, 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  boiling  the  filtrate,  filtering  again,  evapo- 
rating to  dr3mess  over  the  water-bath,  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol 
to  remove  sulphite  and  sulphate  of'  ammonia  formed  during  the  reaction. 
Also,  and  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  by  neutralising  amylophosphorio 
acid  with  ammonia.  —  Resembles  the  potash-salt. 

AmylophosphaU  of  Potash,  2  KO,C*«H"0,PO«.  —  (Pr«pflffl«fi»  p.  50). 
Tenacious,  finely  crjrstallised,  translucent  salt,  without  odour,  but  having 
the  well-known  taste  peculiar  to  amyl-compounds.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  absorbs  moisture  and  deliquesces  to  a  syrupy  transparent  liquid 
having  a  faint  odour.  Dried  as  completely  as  possible  ana  then  heated 
in  a  tube  by  itself,  it  yields  fusel-oil.  Heated  on  platinum-foil  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  it  intumesces  considerably,  probably  from  escape  of 
water,  and  then  burns  with  a  pure  white  flame,  leaving  a  residue  of  pyro- 
phosphate of  potash.  Dissolves  in  ail  proportions  in  water  either  hot  or 
cold;  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

Amylophosphate  bf  Baryta. —  Precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the 
potash-salt,  on  addition  of  chloride  of  barium,  in  white  scales  having  a 
silky  lustre.  From  cold  solutions,  the  precipitation  is  slo^w,  but  is  accele- 
rated by  heat,  which  more  especially  favours  the  formation  of  the  scales. 
It  collects  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  probably  in  consequence 
of  its  fatty  nature. 


2Ba    

.  137-2     . 
.     600     . 

.    no    . 

.     71-4     . 
.     240     . 

..  45-19  ... 
..     19-76     ... 

3-62  ... 
..     23-52     ... 

7-91     ... 

Guthrie. 
44-63 

10  C 

19-00 

11  H! 

4*24 

p6« 

3  O 

23-45 

8-68 

2BaO,Cim"0,PO« 

..  308-6     . 

..  10000     ... 

100-00 

Amylophosphate  of  Lead.—  Precipitated  from  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
potash-salt,  on  addition  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate,  after 
washing  and  drying  at  1 00°,  is  a  bulky,  white,  anhydrous  powder,  without 
taste  or  smell.     Dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 

Gatbrie. 

2  Pb 2080     ....     55-55     66-4 

IOC 600     ....     16-03     15-5 

11  H 11-0     ....       2-94     3-2 

PO* 71-4     ....     1907     20-3 

3  0 24-0     ....       6-41     4-6 

2PbO,CWH»0,PO* 374-4     ....  10000     1000 

Amylopho^phate  of  Copper. — Precipitated  on  adding  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  a  dilute  solution  of  amylophosphate  of  potash. 

E  2 
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27-78    ... 

28-1 

26-04     ... 

25-6 

4-77     ... 

4-8 

30-99     ... 

30-4 

10-42     ... 

Ill 

10000    ... 

1000 
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TLe  precipitate  is  at  $TSt  almost  white,  but  gradually  assumes  a  bluish 
tinge,  and  in  the  dryy'  state  is  a  light  blue  amorphous  x>owder.  Bears  a 
heat  of  110^  without /{lecomposing. 

2Cu..../ 6  to 

10  C    60-0 

11  H  11-0 

PO» 71-4 

3  O   24-0 

2CuO,CWHi»0,PO* 230-4 

In  a  solution  of  mereurou*  nitrate,  amylophosphate  of  potash  produces  a  precipitate 
in  the  form  of  a  white  amorphous  powder. 

Amylophotphate  of  SUver, —  Obtained  as  a  white  bulky  precipitate  on 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  the  potash-salt.  Turns  grey 
when  exposed  to  light,  but  remains  white  in  the  dark.  Appreciably 
soluble  in  warm  wat«r,  but  does  not  separate  in  the  crystalline  form  on 
cooling.  Decomposed  by  long  boiling  with  water,  silver  being  deposited. 
Heated  on  platinum- foil,  it  turns  yellow,  and  leaves  pyrophosphate 
of  silver. 

Guthrie. 

2  Ag   2060     ....     56-48     56-14 

10  0 60-0  ....  15-69  15-28 

11  H 11-0  ....  2-88  3-29 

PO» 71-4  ....  18-67  18-21 

3  O 24-0  ....  6-28  7-08 

2  AgO,C»H"0,PO«  ....  382-4    ....  100-00    10000 

When  dry  amylophosphate  of  silver  is  introduced  into  a  tube,  and 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  aniyl,  the  tube  then  sealed 
and  heated  for  several  hours  to  about  IHO^,  decomposition  ensues,  chloride 
of  silver  being  formed,  together  with  an  ethereal  liquid,  which  may  be 
dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  precipitated  therefrom  in  oily  drops  by 
addition  of  water.  This  oily  liquid  has  an  odour  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  fusel-oil,  and  is  probably  the  amylophosphate  of  oxide  of  aniyl 
[terbasic  phosphate  of  amylj,  its  formation  being  represented  by  the 
equation  : 

2AgO,CMH"0,PO«  +  2CWH"C1  =  3CWH"0,PO«  +  2AgCl. 
Amylophosphoric  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
so  that  it  is  precipitated  by  ether  from  its  concentrated  alcoholic  solution. 
(Guthrie)  IT. 

Amylosulphurous  Acid. 

CioHws»0»  =  C"H«0«,2S0». 

Erdmann  &  Geeathewohl  (1845).  J,  pr,  Cfiem.  34,  447. 
Medlock.    Ann.  Fhai^m.  69,  224. 

AmyUchweflige  S'dure,  Sulfamyhehwrfek&ure  (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl),  Hypo- 
tulpkamylie  add,  Amyluntenchwtfehaure  (Medlock),  Acide  ntffoamylolique. 

Formation,  The  chief  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  amyl- 
mercaptan  (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl),  or  on  sulphocyanide  of  amyl 
(Medlock),  or  on  bisulphide  of  amyl.  (Henry.) 
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Preparation,  I.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25  is  gently  heated  in  a 
tubulated  retort,  and  amylniercaptan  added  to  it,  very  gradually  and  in 
small  portions,  so  tbat  the  mixture  may  not  become  too  strongly  heated, 
and  no  amylmercaptan  may  pass  over  undecomposed  with  the  nitrous 
vapours, —  the  action  being  continued  so  long  as  any  signs  of  oxidation 
appear  on  heating.  The  acid  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  consisting 
of  amylosulphurous,  nitric,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is 
then  separated  from  the  supernatant  oily  liquid,  and  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  till  the  odour  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acid  is  no  longer  percep- 
tible; the  remaining  transparent  and  colourless  syrup, —  which  consists  of 
amylosulphurous  acid  contaminated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  juay 
be  used  for  the  preparation  of  most  of  the  amylosulphites  (since  these 
salts  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  whereas  the  sulphites  are  insoluble)  —  diluted 
with  water;  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  filtereil 
from  the  sulphate;  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
again  filtered,  and  evaperated  to  a  syrup  over  the  water-bath.  (Erdmann 
&  Gerathewohl.)  —  2.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphocyanide  of 
amyl  and  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort,  after 
the  first  violent  action  has  subsided,  with  cohobation,  and  occasional 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  till  the  last  traces  of  the  sulphocyanide  have 
disappeared;  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  retort  evaporated  in  a  basin 
over  the  water-bath;  the  remaining  red  liquid  dissolved  in  water  and 
again  evaporated  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  nitric  acid;  the  residual 
nearly  colourless  liquid,  which  contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  water  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  filtrate  evaporated 
till  it  crystallizes;  the  crystals  dissolved  in  water;  the  lead  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath.     (Medlock.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  syrup,  having  a  peculiar  odour  and 
ver^  sour  taste,  and  not  yielding  crystals  even  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol.  ^Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl).  Gradually  solidifies  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitnol  to  a  crystalline  mass.     (Medlock.) 

Decomposition,  The  acid  chars  when  heated,  emitting  a  very  repul- 
sive odour.    (Medlock.) 

Combinations.  The  acid  absorbs  water  from  the  air  (Erdmann  & 
Gerathewohl),  and  deliquesces.     (Medlock.) 

The  Amylostdphites  (or  Svlfoamylolates)  are  obtained,  either  by  satu- 
rating the  aqueous  acid  with  the  base  or  its  carbonate,  or  by  precipitating 
the  baryta-«dt  with  the  sulphate  of  the  corresponding  base.  They 
crystallise  readily,  and  in  external  appearance  resemble  the  etholysul- 
phites.     (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl.)    Their  formula  is  C^®H"M0',2S0'. 

The  Ammjonia-salt  and  the  Potash-salt,  crystallise  in  laminie,  and 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.     (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl.) 

Amylosnlpkite  of  Baryta,  —  The  filtered  solution  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  in  the  acid  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  (or  better,  sponta- 
neously, according  to  Medlock). — Transparent,  colourless  lamime,  unctuous 
to  the  touch  (having  a  pearly  lustre,  according  to  Medlock).  They  give 
off  water  at  100°,  do  not  decompose  at  160°,  and  bum  with  a  bluish 
sulphur-flame  at  a  stronger  heat.  (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl.)  They 
are  anhydrous,  and    therefore    suffer    only  a  trifling   loss   at    100  . 
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(Medlock.)  They  move  about  on  water  like  butjrate  of  baryta; 
oissolve  in  10  pts.  of  water  at  19°,  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water^ 
and  likewise  m  alcohol.  (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl.)  They  dissolve 
very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.     (Medlock.) 


10  c 

60-0    .. 

..     27-32     . 
501     . 
..     31-24     . 
..     14-57     . 
..     21-86     . 

Erdmann  Ac 
Gerathewohl. 

26-92     ... 

503     ... 

31-31     ... 

15-33 

21-41 

Medlock. 
.     27-46 

11  H 

11-0    .. 

5-22 

Ba 

2  S  

68-6     .. 

32-0     .. 

31-11 

6  0 

48-0     .. 

CWH"Ba02,2SO« ....  219-6    ....  10000    10000 

Amylosulphite  of  Lime.  — Colourless  laminss,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.     (Erdmann  Sc.  Gerathewohl.) 

Amylotndphiie  of  Lead,  —  The  salt  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol^  forms  colourless  laminsB  united  in  radiated  groups,  which  give  off 
2d'48  p.  c.  [8  At.]  water  at  120^  turn  brown  at  a  stronger  heat,  giving 
off  vapours  having  an  exceedingly  offensive  odour  and  finally  burn  away 
with  bluish  sulphur-flame.  (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl.)  The  aqueous 
solution  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  anhydrous  silky  needles, 
which  when  heated  sfive  off  an  extremely  offensive  odour  and  leave 
sulphide  of  lead.  rMedlock.)  The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water 
(Medlock),  and  so  skbundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  that  the  solution  solidifies 
completely  on  cooling.     (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl.) 


Cupric  Amylositlphite.  —  Blue  green  tables  which,  when  placed  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  give  off  water  and  become 
opaque.  (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl.)  When  the  acid  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  copper,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  the 
residue  extracted  with  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously in  a  narrow  Teasel,  anhydrous  orystalline  laminsB  are  obtained. 
(Medlock.) 


IOC  

CrystaU 

60     . 
11     . 
32     . 
32     .. 

48     . 

..     32-80     .. 
6-01     ... 
..     17-48     ... 
..     17-48 
..     26-23 

Medlock. 
....     32-64 

11  H 

6*10 

Cu 

2  S  

17-33 

6  O  

CMH"CuS«0«... 

183     . 

..  100-00 

Amylosidphite  of  Silver,  —  The  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  bilvcr, 
yields,  if  not  too  much  evaporated,  transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  tables; 


IOC 

....     60    . 

...     23-53 

4-32 

...     40-78 

...     12-55 

..     18-82 

Erdmann  & 
Gerathewohl, 
at  100°  in  vacuo. 

24-02     .... 

4-64     .... 

40-58     .... 

Medlock, 
air-dried  crystals. 
....     23-65 
....       4-23 
....     40-67 

U  H 

....     11     . 

Pb    

2  S 

6  O     

....  104     . 
....     32     . 
....     48 

C»H"PbSKy»  .... 

....  255     . 

..  10000 
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but^  if  too  much  ooncentratod^  it  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  jellj,  like 
coagulated  white  of  egg,  and  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  consist 
of  fine  interlaced  hairs.     (Erdmann  &  Gerathewohl.) 


IOC  .. 

11  H.. 

Ag.. 

2S  .. 

6  0  .. 


At  100 


Erdmann  & 

e 

Gerathewohl. 

60     .. 

..     23-16 

21-28 

11     .. 

4-25 

3-99 

108     .. 

..     41-70 

43-89 

32     .. 

..     12-36 

48     .. 

..     18-53 

•     Ci0H"AgS2O«    259     ....  100-00 

Danson  {Chem,  8oc,  Qti.  /.  3,  158)  prepares  amylosnlphnrouB  acid  from  bisulphide 
of  amyl  and  nitric  aeid. 


Amylosulphuric  Acid. 

C"H"S*0'»  =  C"H»0',SO». 

Cahoubs  (1839).     Ann.  Chim.  Phyz,  70,  86;  also  J.  pr.  Ckem.  17,  216. 
Kekule.    Ann.  Phaim.  75,  275. 

Sulphamylic  acid,  AmyUchwtfeUSture. 

Preparation. .  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fusel-oil  and  oil  of  vitriol 
(after  standing  for  some  time,  till  water  no  longer  separates  fusel-oil  from 
it;  Kekule)  is  diluted  with  water;  the  resulting  crude  amylosulphuric  acid 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta ;  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  and  evaporated;  and  the  crystals  of  amylosulphate  of 
baryta  which  separate  after  cooling,  are  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  upon 
blotting  paper,  and  purified  by  shaking  up  their  aqueous  solution  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  twice  crystallising  by  spontaneous  eyaporation.  The 
solntion  of  these  crystals,  precipitated  by  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  the  pure  acid.  (Cahours.) — Kekul6 
prefers  preparing  the  lead-salt  and  decomposing  it  with  sulpheretted 
hydrogen,  after  which  he  carefully  evaporates  the  colourless  filtrate  to  a 
thin  syrup. 

Properties,  Colourless,  thin  syrup  which  sometimes  deposits  slender 
needles  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  (Kekule  did  not  obtain  any 
crystals.)  Tastes  acid  and  bitter  (sharply  acid,  according  to  Kekule),  and 
reddens  litmus  strongly.     (Cahours.) 

Decompositions.  1 .  The  concentrated  aqueous  acid  decomposes  spon- 
taneously into  fusel-oil  and  sulphuric  acid,  slowly  in  the  cold  and  in 
vacuo  (or  when  exposed  to  the  air;  KekuU),  quickly  on  boiling  (Cahours), 
the  more  quickly  as  it  is  more  concentrated.  (Kekul6.)  —  2.  It  is  decern- 
|)osed  by  chlorine  in  the  cold,  and  by  nitric  acid  when  heated.    (Kekule.) 

Combinations.  The  acid  dissolves  .very  readily  in  water.  (Cahours.) 
The    Amylosidphates    or    Sulphamylates    are    tor    the    most    part  = 
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C»°H"M0^2S0l  (Cahours).  They  are  generally  crystallisablo,  Lave 
a  bitter  taste,  and  are  soapy  to  the  toach.  The  crystals  generally 
contain  water  and  in  that  case  are  often  ef&orescent.  (Kekul6.)  When 
their  aq^ueous  solution  is  boiled,  they  are  resolved  into  salpliate,  free 
salphurio  acid  and  fnsel-oil.  (Cahours.)  This  decomposition  takes  place 
slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  in  the  crystallised  salts;  never- 
theless, these  crystallised  salts  may  generally  be  dehydrated  at  100° 
before  decomposition  begins.  (Kekule.)  For  the  decomposition  by  dry 
distillation  see  the  lime-salt.  All  amylosulphates  dissolve  in  water  (Cahours), 
and  in  alcohol^  very  sparingly  in  ether.     (Kekule.) 

Amylotulphate  of  Ammonia,  —  The  filtrate  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  lime-salt  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  yields  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, colourless,  bitter  crystalline  scales,  and  by  evaporation  over  the 
water-bath,  a  nodular  crystalline  mass.  The  crystals  give  off  nothing  at 
100°,  begin  to  decompose  at  140°,  and  burn  away  leaving  a  residue  of 
charcoal.  They  deliquesce  slightly  in  damp  air,  and  dissolve  very 
readily  in  water,  on  which  they  move  briskly  about;  they  are  lesa 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.     (Kekul6.) 

Cryttah',  Kekuld. 

10  C  €0  ....  32-43    32-36 

N 14  ....  7-57 

15  H 15  ....  811     8-33 

2  O  16  ...  8-65 

2  SO»  80  ....  43-24 

C>»H»(NH<)0«,2S0»    ....  185    ....  100-00 

AmylomlphaU  of  Fota^.  —  The  solution  yields  by  spontaneous 
evaporation^  colourless  tufts  of  needles,  having  a  very  bitter  taste 
(Cahours),  or,  nodules  composed  of  needles  having  a  silky  lustre. 
(Kekule.)  These  crystals  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  turn 
slightly  brown,  giving  off  fusel-oil  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  vacuo  or  at 
100°,  they  give  off  3-99  per  cent  (1  At)  of  water,  without  further 
decomposition,  swell  up  strongly  at  170°,  then  melt,  and  leave  a  black 
scum.  ^Kekul6.^  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  weak 
alcohol  (CahoursK  less  readily  in  strong  alcohol,  from  the  hot  solution  in 
which  it  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether* 
(Kekul6.) 

Dried  in  tfacuo.  Cahoars.        Kekiil^» 

IOC 60-4    ....  29-10  ....    29-39 

11  H 11-0     ....  5-33  ....      5'13 

0 8-0    ....  3-88  ....       3-89 

KO,SO»  87-2     ....  42-29  ....     42-21     ....    4239 

S0»  40  0    ....  19-40  ....     19-38        

C»H"KO«,2SO»  ....  206-6    ....  10000    ....  100-00       '  ' 

Amyloml/phUe  of  Soda,  — By  precipitating  the  lime-salt  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  bitter  filtrate,  nodules  are 
obtoined  set  with  small  crystals.  Those  swell  up  at  35°  [1351 J  softening, 
and  giving  off  water,  and  begin  to  undergo  further  decomposition  at  145  . 
They  dissolve  abundantly  in  cold  water  and  in  all  proportions  in  hot 
water;  from  hot  alcohol  they  crystallise  in  long  radiatea  laminie;  they 
do  not  dissolve  in  ether.     (ICekul6.) 
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Crysialt  dried  between  paper.  Keiral^ 

CWH»0 790    ....    36  38 

NaO,SO»    71-2     ....     32-78     32-82 

S0» 400     ....     18-42 

3  HO. 27-0     ....     12-42     12-19 

C>»H»Na6',2SO»  +  3Aq....  217-2     ....  100-00 

Amylomlphateof  Baryta.  — Preparation  (p.  55).  — On  the  surface  of  the 
acid  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  baryta  and  filtered,  there  generally  floats  a  brown  oil, 
which,  after  evaporation,  may  be  separated  by  evaporation  through  a  wet  filter;  any 
•cddentel  ooloaring  of  the  filtrate  is  easily  remoTed  by  agitation  with  charcoal.  (Kekule.) 
—  Laminn  having  a  etroDg  pearly  lustre  and  very  bitter  taste  (Cahours), 
or,  by  spontaneoQs  evaporation,  large,  very  flexible,  rhombic  tables. 
(Kekule.)  The  crystals  effloresce  in  dry  air  and  gives  off  6-66  p.  c.  (the 
1  At.)  water  in  vacuo.  They  begin  to  decompose  at  95^  molting  at  the 
same  time,  if  they  have  not  been  previously  dried.  (Kekule.)  They 
give  off  an  oil  somewhat  above  200°,  and  leave  sulphate  of  baryta  mixed 
with  charcoal.  Their  aqueous  solution  is  resolved  by  longer  boiling,  into 
fusel-oil,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  baryta.  They  dissolve  very 
readily  in  water,  more  readily  in  warm  than  in  cold  alcohol,  but  are 
insoluble  in  ether.    (Cahours.) 

Cahonrs,    Medlock, 
OyetaU  dehydrated  at  10Q\  at  lWi\  eold  in  vacuo. 

10  C 60-0     ....  24-53  ....     24-36 

12  H    12-0    ....  4-91  ....      4-93 

2  0    16  0    ....  6-54  ....      6-86 

BaOSO». 1)6-6     ....  47-67  ....     47*45     ....    47*43 

SO» 40-0    ....  16-35  ....     16-40 

CMH"BaO»,2SO»  +  Aq 2446    ....  10000    ....  10000 

Air'dried  crystals.  Kekul^. 

IOC    60-0  ....  23-66 

13  H  13-0  ....  5.13 

3  0  240  ....  9-45 

BaO,SO>  116-6  ....  4598     ....     45*93 

S0»    40-0  ....  15-78 

C»H"BaO»,2SO»  +  2Aq....  2536    ....  10000 

Amylosulphate  of  Straniia,  —  White  crystallised  nodnles,  which  turn 
brown  in  the  air;  leave  39*8*2  p.  o.  sulphate  of  strontia  when  ignited,  and 
therefore  contain  2  At.  water;  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  weak  alcohol, 
with  difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether.     (Kekule.) 

AmylotulphaU  of  Lime.  —  The  crude  acid  is  saturated,  first,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  effervescence,  with  hydrate  of  lime,  which  however  must  not 
be  added  in  excess,  and  afterwards  with  chalk;  the  evaporated  filtrate 
mixed  with  alcohol  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  gypsum;  and  again 
filtered  and  evaporated.  (Kekule. )  —  White  crystalline  nodules,  greasy  to 
the  touch  and  having  a  bitter  and  slightly  pungent  taste.  (Cahours.)  —  The 
crvstals  effloresce  in  dry  air  and  give  off  8*55  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  in  vacuo. 
When  kept  for  some  time  or  heated  in  the  water-bath,  they  slowly  give  off 
fusel-oil.  When  gradually  heated  from  100°  to  150°,  they  turn  soft  and 
blacken,  and  give  off  first,  sulphurous  acid,  a  small  auanttty  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  a  combustible  vapour,  and  lastly  more  carbonic  acid,  together 
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insoluble  in  ether.     They  contain  17 '2  p.  c.  oxide  of  nickel,  and  therefore 
2  At.  water.  (Kekul^.) 

Cupric  AmylotulphcUe. —  Greenish  blue,  silky,  very  thin  laminie,  very 
soluble  in  water.  (Cahoure.)  The  blue  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  in 
the  acid  yields,  when  left  orer  oil  of  vitriol,  large  elongated  tables  which 
are  permanent  in  the  air,  contain  17*05  p.  c.  cupric  oxide,  therefore  4  At. 
water,  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  less  readily  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether.     (Kekul6.) 

Mercuric  Amylomdphate. —  The  yellow  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in 
the  acid  yields  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  dark  yellow,  crystalline  nodules 
soapy  and  glutinous  to  the  touch,  having  an  extremely  sharp  and  bitter 
taste;  they  contain  37*8  p.  c.  mercuric  oxide,  and  therefore  2  At  water; 
they  decompose  after  keeping  for  some  time  and  deliquesce  in  damp  air. 
(Kekul^.) 

Amyhsvlphate  of  Silver. —  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the 
slightly  heated  acid  yields  by  evaporation,  colourless  laminn  which 
dissolve  ver^  easily  in  water.  (Cahours.)  Colourles  scales  grouped  in 
nodules,  which  blacken  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolve  in  al<5ohol 
but  not  in  ether.     (Kekule.) 

Cryttah  dried  in  vacuo.  Kekul^. 

CiOH"0«,2SO» 167    ....     6073 

Ag 108  ....  39-27  39-33 

CWH"AgO«,2SO>  275  ....  10000 

Amylosulphuric  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.    (Cahours.) 


Amyloxanthic  Acid. 
C"H»«*0»  =  C"H"0^2CS^ 

Erdmann.    (1844).  J.  per  Ckem.  31,  4. 

Balard.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  294;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  34,  135. 

Xanthamyiie  add,  Sulphoearbonate  qf  amyl. 

Preparation.  A  cold-saturated  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  fusel- 
oil  is  mixed  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  till  the  alkaline  reaction  disap- 
pears, a  certain  amount  of  heat  being  thereby  evolved;  the  crystallino 
pulp  which  forms  on  cooling  thrown  on  a  filter;  the  pale  yellow,  shining 
crystalline  scales  washed  with  ether,  and  freed  from  the  yellow  mother- 
liquor  by  repeated  pressure  between  paper;  and  the  amyloxanthic  acid 
separated  from  them  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which 
must  be  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  to  preserve  it  from  decomposition. 
(Erdmann.) — 2.  A  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  fusel-oil  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon  in  fusel-oil;  and  the  scales  which 
form  on  cooling  separated  from  the  yellow  mother-liquor,  pressed  between 
paper,  and  purified  by  crystallization  from  hot  alcohol  or  ether.  (Bakird; 
comp.  Koninck,  Berz.  Jattretiber,  24,  552.) 
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Properties.  Colourless  or  pale  yellow  oil,  wLicb  is  somewbat  heavier 
tlian  water,  has  a  disagreeably  penetrating  odour,  colours  the  skin  deep 
yellow,  and  reddens  litmus.    (Erdmann.)     Yellow  oil.    (Balard.) 

Caieulation* 

12  C 72  ;.  43-90 

12  H   12  7-32 

2  0    16  9-76 

4  S 64  39-02 

C«H>sO»S* 164     10000 

The  acid  bums  with  a  laminous  flame  and  decomposes  when  kept  in 
the  moist  state.    (Erdmann.) 

T  Amfloxanihate  ofAnmonta  C"H"(NH*)0«,2CS».— produced,  toge- 
ther with  xanthamylamide,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bioxysulphocar- 
bonate  of  amy],  (vid.  inf-): 

2C«H"02S*  +  2NHJ  =  C»NH"SK)»  +  CWH"(NH^)0*,2CS2  +  2S. 

This  salt  is  contained  in  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  xanthamylamide 
and  sulphur,  and  crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  in  long 
colourless  prisms.  From  a  cold  aqueous  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo,  it 
also  separates  in  prismatic  crystals,  but  is  gradually  decomposed  by 
water,  with  formation  of  an  oily  liquid.  Even  the  dry  crystals  decom- 
pose on  exposure  to  the  air,  yielding  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and 
a  yeUow  oil  not  identical  with  xanthamylamide.  When  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  it  volatilises  toge« 
ther  with  the  watery  vapours.  It  may  be  sublimed  by  a  very  gentle  heat; 
bat  when  more  quickly  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  it  decomposes,  an<L 
at  last  suddenly,  with  effervescence,  evolution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  formation  of  a  turbid  yellow  liquid,  from  which  water  dissolves 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and  separates  amylic  alcohol;  caustic  potash 
decomposes  the  salt,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  even  in  the  cold,  and 
quickly  when  heated. —  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  aqueous  solution, 
separates  a  volatile  oily  acid,  having  a  8ufi()cating  odour  and  insoluble  in 
water.     (M.  W.  Johnson,  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  147.)  IT. 

Amyloxanthate  of  Potash  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow,  shininc,  crystalline 
scales,  greasy  to  thd  touch.  (Erdmann,  Balard.)  They  dissolve  in  water, 
forming  a  yellow  very  bitter  liquid.  (Balard.)  They  dissolve  abundantly 
in  hydrated  and  in  aosolute  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.     (Erdmann.) 


KO 

12  C  

47-2     .. 

72-0     .. 

..     23-34     ... 
..     33-61     ... 
..       5-44     ... 

3-96 
..     31-65 

Ralard. 

22-9 

.. .     35-4 

11  H 

11-0    .. 

5-3 

O        ... 

8-0     .. 

4  S 

64-0     .. 

C»H"KO«,C«S<  202-2     ....  10000 

Amyloxanthate  of  Lead, —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash  salt 
forms  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  which  turns  black  when 
boiled.  (Erdmann.) — T  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonia  salt  forms 
with  acetate  of  lead,  an  adhesive,  yellow,  semi-solid  salt,  which  gradually 
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decomposes  and  turns  brown;  but  on  adding  tbe  aqueous  solution  of  the 
ammonia  or  potash-salt  mixed  with  alcohol,  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  till  a  precipitate  begins  to  appear,  and  then  adding 
alcohol  in  excess,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  which,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  deposits  the  lead-salt  in  delicate,  shining^,  plates  containing 
38 -32  p.  c.  lead,  (calculated  quantity  =  3S-85).  By  decomposing  the 
recently  precipitated  lead-salt  suspended  in  alcohol,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  an  acid  liquid  is  obtained,  which  gives  a  yellowish  white  preci- 
pitate with  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead,  and  forms  a  crystalline  salt  with 
potash.    (Johnson.)  %. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  forms  with  cuprio  Bulphate, 
lemon -yellow  flakes;  with  mei*curic  chloride,  a  white  precipitate  which 
remains  white  when  boiled;  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate 
which  quickly  blackens  on  boiling  or  on'  exposure  to  light  (Erdmann.) 
The  ammonia-salt  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  curdy  precipitate. 
(Johnson.) 

IF  Meihamylic    and     Viuamylic    Oxysulphoearhonates       owuii}2CS20,      and 

^i«ui,>2CS^O.  —  Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  amyloxanthate  of  potash  and. 
sulphomethylate  or  sulphoyinate  of  potash ;  e.  g, 

C"H"}2CS«0  +   ^•'^'}2SO^  -  C:,HJ,}2CSK)  +  2KO'. 

The  methamylic  compound  heated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and  digested  with  it'  for 
several  montiis,  yielded  a  substance  having  all  the  properties  of  xanthamylamide : 

^'o'[Jn}2CS»0  +  NH3  -  C"NHW02S2  +  CH^S^. 

xanthamylamide.     metiiyl 

mercaptan. 

[Compare  the  reaction  obtained  by  Debus  with  vinomethylic  ozysulphocarbonate, 
(viii,  445)].  The  vinamylic  ozysufphocarbonate  digested  with  ammonia  yielded  a 
yellow  mixture  which  emitted  tbe  odour  of  amylic  mercaptan,  but  did  not  appear  to  form 
xanthamylamide.  (Johnson.)  [If  amyl-mercaptan  were  formed,  tbe  other  product 
must  have  been  xanthamide.] 


Bioxysulphocarbonate  of  Amyl. 
C»H"O^S*  =  C»^H^^O',C*S*  =  C^°H"0,C»S*0. 

Desains.     N.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  20,  496;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  42,  299. 

When  hydrate  of  potash  and  fusel-oil  free  from  spirit  of  wine,  are  rubbed 
together  in  a  mortar  to  a  thin  pulp;  sulphide  of  carbon  then  added,  but  not 
in  excess,  while  the  trituration  is  continued;  the  resulting  amyloxanthate 
of  potash  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and  pulverised  iodine 
triturated  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  liquid,  very  slowly,  to  avoid  too  great  a 
rise  of  temperature  and  consequent  separation  of  sulphur,  bioxysulphocar- 
bonate of  amyl  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  watery  liquid  containing  iodide 
of  potassium,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil.  (Desains.)  —  ^  Johnson  (Chenh 
Soc,  Qu,  J.  5,  1 42)  introduces  the  amyloxanthate  of  potash  into  a  flask 
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together  with  a  quantity  of  snlpbide  of  carbon  sufficient  to  convert  it  into 
a  very  thin  paste,  then  introduces  iodine^  which  is  immediately  decolorised, 
with  evolution  of  heat.  On  agitation,  a  grey  mixture  ia  formed  consisting 
of  roundish  granules  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  yellow  mobile  liquid. 
The  whole  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  yields 
a  filtrate,  which  on  distilling  off  the  sulphide  of  carbon,  leaves  bioxy- 
sulphocarbonate  of  amy!  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oily  liquid.     ^.  — 

Dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  Desains. 

12  C  72     ....     44-17     43-96 

11  H 11     ....       6-75     7-13 

4  S    64      ...     39-26 

2  O  16     ....       9-82 

Ci2H»iS<0» 163     ....  100-00 


Preparation.,  1.  Fusel-oil  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  with  nitric 
acid;  the  fire  quickly  removed  as  soon  as  bubbles  begin  to  form ;  the 
retort  cooled  if  the  effervescence  is  too  strong;  the  portion  of  the  distil- 
late which  passes  over  below  100°  (that  which  goes  over  between  100*' 
and  1 48°  is  contaminated  with  nitrate  of  amyl,  according  to  Hofmann), 
rectified  over  potash,  whereupon  ammonia  is  evolved  from  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  previously  formed;  and  the  product  which  distils  over  at  96  col- 
lected apart.  (Balard.)  —  2.  The  nitrous  vapours  evolved  from  starch 
and  nitric  acid  are  passed  into  fusel  oil.  (Balard.)  This  liquid  is  distilled, 
the  nitrous  vapours  being  passed  through  it  all  the  time;  and  the  distillate 
is  rectified,  the  portion  which  distils  over  at  95°  being  collected  aj^art. 
(Rieckher.) 

Properties,  Pale  yellow  liquid,  which  assumes  a  darker  yellow  colour 
whenever  it  is  heated;  boils  at  96°,  and  yields  a  reddish  yellow  vapour  of 
density  4"03.  (Balard.)  Sp.  gr.  0'8773;  boiling  point  95°.  (Rieckher.) 
Begins  to  boil  at  90°,  the  boiling  point  rising  slowly  to  110°,  while  red 
vapours  are  evolved,  then  more  quickly  to  200°,  and  leaves  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal.  (W.  Hofmann,  Ann.  Pharm,  75,  864.)  Smells  like 
nitrite  of  ethyl  (Balard),  and  produces  violent  head-ache  when  its  vapour 
is  inhaled.     (Rieckher.) 


\ 


When  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  amyl  obtained  as  above,  is  gradually  ^ 

heated  in  an  oil- bath,  it  boils  at  187*^;  and  if  the  receiver  be  cfianged  at  j 

this  point,  an  amber-coloured  oil  collects,  having  a  strong  ethereal  odour 
and  containing  65-0  p.  c.  C  and  9*4  H,  therefore =C"H "OS*.  (Desains.) 


Nitrite  of  Amyl.  ' 

C^«H"NO*  =  C^°H"0,NO».  1 

Balabd  (1844).     N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  318  1 

RiECKBER.     Jahrh,  pr.  Pharm,  14,  1.  .       1 

.    .  Salpeirigaauree   Amyloxydf    Salpeiripmylesiwr,    Ethtr  azoti'amyliqUiet    Ether                              i 

azoteux  de  VAlcool  amylique,  "^ 


i 
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Balard.  Rieckher. 

IOC  GO  ....  51-28  ....  50-3  5123 

11  H  11  ....   9-40  ....   9-5  9-75 

N  14  ....  11-97  ....  13-6 

4  0  32  ....  27-35  ....  26*6 

C>»H"NO*  ^ 117  ....  100-00  ....  100-0 

Vol.  Density. 

C-yapour  10  41 600 

H-gaa 1 1  0-7623 

N-gas    1  0-9706 

O-gas 2  2-2186 

Vapour  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl  2     81116 

1     40557 

Decomp<miiions,     1.     Nitrite  of  amyl  is  decomposed  by  peroxide  of 
lead  with  the  aid  of  heat,  yielding  fnsel-oil  and  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  lead  ; 

2CWH»NO*  +  2PbO»  +  2H0  «  2C»Hi«0»  +  PbO,NO«  +  PbO,NO»  (Rieckher). 

2.  It  is  but  slowly  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash  (Balard),  more  quickly 
by  alcoholic  pot-ash,  with  formation  of  nitrite  of  potash.  (Rieckher.)  — 
d.  When  dropped  upon  melted  hydrate  of  potash,  which  sometimes  sets 
it  on  fire,  it  forms  valerate  of  potash.     (Rieckher.) 


Nitrate  of  Amyl. 
C»H"NO«  =  C«>H"0,NO«. 

WiLH.  HoPMANN  (1848).     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt,  23,  374;  also  J.  pr. 

Ckeni,  45,  358. 
RiECKQEB.    Jahrb.pr.  Pharm.  14,  1. 

Formation.  When  fusel-oil  is  distilled  with  nitric  acid,  nitrite  of 
amyl  first  passes  over,  then  from  90°  upwards,  a  mixture  of  nitrite  and 
nitrate.     (Hofmann.) 

Preparation.  10  grammes  of  nitrate  are  shaken  up  in  a  retort  for  10 
minutes  with  30  grammes  of  strong  nitric  acid,  40  grammes  of  fusel-oil 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  gradually  heated,  a  cooled  receiver  being 
adapted  to  the  retort.  With  larger  quantities,  the  action  is  so  violent 
that  scarcely  anv  nitrate  of  amyl  is  obtained.  The  distillate,  which 
collects  in  two  layers,  is  shaken  up  with  water;  the  lower  layer,  after 
standing  for  some  time,  separated  by  a  funnel,  then  rectified,  the  receiver 
being  changed  after  the  boiling  point  has  risen  from  110°  to  148''  and 
become  stationary;  and  the  portion  which  distils  over  from  148°  upwards 
rectified  twice  more,  the  liquid  which  goes  over  below  148°,  being  each 
time  set  aside.  (Hofmann.)  Nitrate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  instead  of  nitrate 
of  urea.    (Rieckher.)  • 

Properties.  Colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*994  at  10^;  boils  at  148''. 
(Hofmann.)    Sn.  gr.  0*902;  boils  at  137°.     (Rieckher.)     Has  a  peculiar 
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odoar  like  that  of  bugs,  and  has  a  sweet  and  burning  taste,  with  very 
disagreeable  aftertaste  (Hofmann);  its  odour  is  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  any  other  amylic  ether  except  the  acetate.     (Rieckher.) 


10  c 

11  H    

....     60    . 
....     11     . 

...     45-11     , 
...      8-27 
...     10-53 
...     36-09 

Hofmann. 

....     45-65     

....       8-70     

....     11-25 
....     34-40 

Rteckbei 
...     4513 
...       8-48 

N    

....     14     . 

6  0    

....     48     . 

CioH"NO«  .... 

....  133     . 

...  100-00 

....  10000 

Nitrate  of  amyl  burns  with  a  faint  green-edged  flame.  —  Alcoholic 
potash  decomposes  it  into  fusel-oil  and  nitrate  of  potash.     (Hofmann.) 

It  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  by 
water.    (Hofmann.) 


Bibasic  Silicate  of  AmyL 
C«>H»SiO*  =  2C*«H"0,SiO«, 

Ebblmbn.  (1846.)    K  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  ]6>  155;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  57 
344;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  367. 

KiegeUaures  Amyloxyd,  Halbkieselmyiester,  Silicate  mnyiique. 

Formation.  Chloride  of  silicium  takes  up  the  first  quantities  of  fusel- 
oil,  with  depression  of  temperature  and  rapid  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  following  portions,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  slight  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid: 

2CWHJW  +  SiCP  -  C»H«SiO*  +  2HC1, 

Preparation.  On  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  two  liquids,  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  excess  of  fusel-oil  pass  over  first,  then  from  320  to  340°  (a 
slight  residue  then  remaining)  the  silicate  of  amyl,  which  may  be 
purified  by  two  rectifications,  the  first  and  last  portions  being  each  time 
set  aside. 

Properties*  Transparent  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*868  at  20°; 
boils  at  322°  to  325°.  Vapour-density  11*70  ^the  residue  in  the  bulb 
however  appears  browned).     Has  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  fusel-oil. 

£belmen. 

20  C  120  ....  63-50  ....  6378 

22  H 22  ....  11-64  ....  11-69 

2  0 16  ....   8-46  ....   8-52 

SiO» 31  ....  16*40  ....  16-01 

C»H«SiO* 189  ....  100-00  ....  100,00 

Vol.  Dentitf. 

C-vapour 20     8-3200 

H-gM   22     1-6632 

Si-vaponr?    1     !....  1-0400 

Ogaa    2    2-2186 


OL.  XT. 


Vapour  of  C»H«SiO*....    1     13*2418 
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It  must  be  observed  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  Tapoor  of  bibasic 
silicate  of  amyl,  like  that  of  the  corresponding  ethyl  eompound  (viii,  479),  is  not 
diatomic  bat  monatomic. 

Decompositions.  1.  Bibasic  silicate  of  amyl  bums  with  a  long  wh\te 
flame,  and  deposits  silica  in  the  form  of  a  very  soft  powder. — 2.  It  is 
veiT  slowly  decomposed  by  water,  in  wbich  it  does  not  dissolre.  —  3.  It 
is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  soda  but  not  by  alcoholic  ammonia. 

ComhincUions*  Silicate  of  amyl  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  fasel-oil.     (Ebelmen.) 


Formiate  of  Amyl, 

Ci2jiuQi  ^  c*<>H"0,C«HO^ 

Hermann  Kopp.     (1845.)    Ann.  Fharm.  55,  183. 

Preparation.  6  pts.  of  dry  formiate  of  soda  are  distilled  with  7  pts. 
of  fusel-oil  and  6  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol;  the  layer  of  liquid  below  the 
formiate  of  amyl  which  has  pas^d  ovef^  dilttted  with  water,  whereby  an 
additional  quantity  of  the  compound  ether  is  separated;  and  the  decanted 
ether  washed  #ith  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  theii  with  water,  digested 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  twic^  rectified,  only  the  more  volatile 
portion  being  collected. 

Properties.  '  Transparent,  colourless,  thin  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*8743  at 
21\  boiling  at  1 6""  under  a  pressure  of  27"8''',  and  having  an  agreeable 
fruity  odour. 


12  C 

72  ... 

....  62-07  . 
. ..  10-35  . 
....  27-58  . 

Kopp. 
....V*  61-6 

12  H  

12  ... 

10-5 

4  O 

32  ... 

27-9 

C»H»0< 

116  ... 

....  100-00  . 

1000 

The  ether  qtiiclcly  ttitns  acid  in  vessels  containing  air. 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water.     (Kopp.) 


Ohlorofonniate  of  AmyL 
C»ti"ClO*  =  C»<^H"0,C«C10». 

Cahours.    (1847.)    iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  351. 
Wedlock.     Ann.  Pharm.  69,  217  and  71,  104;  also  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
1,  368  and  2,  252.  . 

Chhroearbonate  of  Amyl,  Chtorkohlensaurei  AtnyltKcyd,  ChtarameUenmylester. 

FormaiUon  and  Preparation. .  1.  Perchloroxalate  of  methyl  is  resolved 
by  fusel  oil  into 'hydrochloric  acid,  oxalate  of  amyl,  and  chloroformiate  of 
amyl.  (Cahours,  iz,  177.) — 2.  Pure  fusel-oil  introduced  into  a  flask 
filled  with  phosgene  gas,  aosorbs  it  rapidly,  with  great  evolution  of  heat, 
1  gramme  of  fusel-oil  taking  up  About  a  litre  of  gas.     (Medlock.) 

CWH»0«  +  2CC10  «  CWH"aO<  +  HCl. 
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Propertiei. —  Verj  pungent-smelling  liquid,  boiling  between  150°  and 
160®.     (Cahours.)     Amber-coloured  oil.     (Medloek.) 

Decompositions,  .  1.  Xlhloroformiate  of  amyl  begins  to  boil  at  180° 
wben  distilled. from  a  perfectly  dry  retort;  but  tbe  boiling  point  quickly 
rises  to  224°,  and  thence,  but  slowly,  bigher,  tbe  etber  being  at  the  same 
time  converted,  with  eyolntion  of  bydrocbloric  acid,  into  carbonate  of 
amyl  (no  more  forming  a  splid  compound  with  ammonia),  of  whicb  both 
tbe  distillate  and  tbe  residue  are  then  found  to  consist.  '  (Medloek.)  In 
))re8ence  of  water,  tbe  equation  is 

C«H"ClO<  +  HO  =»  C"H"0»  +  C0«  +  HCl; 

in  the  absence  of  water,  the  carbonate  of  amyl  is  formed  from  a  portion 
of  the  cbloroformiate  itself;  so  that  in  this  case  a  large  quantity  of  charred 
matter  remains  in  the  retort.  (Medloek.)  —  2.  It  mixes  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  producing  intumescence,  and  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface 
solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  carbonate  of  amyl 
and  sal-ammoniac     (Medloek.) 

C»H"C10<  +  2NH»  =»  C«NHWO<  +  NH^Cl  (Medloek). 

Valerate  of  Methyl. 
C»H«0*  =  C«H»O,C^°H»0». 

H.  Kopp.    (1845.)    Ann.  Fharm.  55,  lS5.—Fogff.  72,287. 

Preparation,  4  pts.  of  valerate  of  soda  are  distilled  with  4  pts.  of 
wood-spirit  and  3  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  witb  one  cohobatiou ;  tbe  distillate 
shaken  up  with  milk  of  lime;  repeatedly  dehydrated  over  chloride  of  cal- 
cium; rectified  after  decantation  thereform;  and  again  rectified  witb  a 
fresb  receiver,  the  portion  whicb  distils  over  between  114°  and  115°,  with 
a  platinum  wire  immersed  in  the  liquid,  being  collected  apart 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*8869  at  15°; 
boiling  at  116*2°  with  platinum  wire  immersed^  and  having  a  strong 
aromatic  odour  like  wood-spirit  and  valerian.     (Kopp.) 


12  C  

12  H   

72  . 

.  12  . 

..  62-07  ... 
..  10-34  ... 
..  27-59  ... 

Kopp. 
....  81-20 
....  10-33 

4  O  

....  32  . 

...  28-47 

C^H^KH 

116  . 

..  100-00  ... 

....  100-00 

Cyanide  of  Amyl. 

Balard.   (1844.)     N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.   12,   294;  klso  J.  pr.  Client. 

34,  136; 
FsANKLAND  &  KoLBE.     Ann.  Pharm,  65 ,  297. 
Brazier  &  Gossleth.     Ann.  Phamt,  75,  251. 

Cyanamylt  Cyanmylitferi  JBther  eyankydramylifue. 

Formed:    1.  By  beating  cyanide  of  potassium  with  anijrlosulphate  of 
J>otA8sium: 

C2NK  +  C'«H"KO«,2S(y»  ^  C»NH"  +  2(KO,SO»). 

F  2 
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2.     By  heating  cyanide  of  potassium  with  chloride  of  amyl^  chloride  of 
potassium  being  separated  at  the  same  time: 

C»NK  +  C»H"C1  «  C»«NH»  4-  KCl. 

8.     By  heating  cyanide  of  potassium  with  oxalate  of  amyl: 

2C»NK  +  C«H«0«  =  2C«NH"  +  C^IPO^  (Balard). 

An  intimate  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  amylosulphate  of 
potassium  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  shaken 
up  several  times  with  water,  then  dried  oyer  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
rectified.    (Frankland  and  Kolbe.) 

Thin  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0  806  at  20°;  boiling  steadily  at  146"*;  having 
a  vapour  density  of  3*335,  and  a  peculiar,  not  very  unpleiusant  odour. 
(Frankland  &  Kolbe.) 


12  C  

72 
14 
11 

....     74-23 
....     14-43 
....     11-34 

Frankland 
&  Kolbe. 
74-37 

N :.. 

11  H 

11-67 

C«NH" 

97 

....  100-00 

Vol. 

..  12     

..     1     

..  11     

C- vapour... 
N-jtaa  

Density. 
4-9920 
0-9706 

H.MS 

0*7623 

Vap.  ofe«NH".. 

..     2     

1     

6-7249 
3-3624 

Cyanide  of  amyl  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous,  and  more 
quickly  with  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  ammonia  and  caproate  of  potash: 

C»«NH"  +  3H0  +  KO  «  CWH"KO<  +  NH«. 

With  potassium,  it  yields,  together  with  gaseous  products,  an  alkaloid 
corresponding  to  cyanethine.  (Medlock,  Ann,  Pharm,  69,  229.) 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol, 
(Frankland  &  Kolbe.) 


Sulphocyanide  of  Amyl. 

C«NH"S*  =  C"H",C»NHSM 

0.  Henry.  (1849.)  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  25,  246;  also  N.  J.  Pharm,  14, 

248;  also  J,  pr.  Ohem,  46,  161. 
Medlock.     Chem,  Soc,  Qu,  J,  1,  373;  Ann.  Pharm,  69,  222, 

Schtorfelcyanamyt,  Schwrfeleyan^mylqfer,  Suffocyanure  d'Amyle. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Crystallized  amylosulphate  and 
crystallised  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  about  equal  volumes,  are  dis- 
tilled together  in  a  large  retort  with  a  cooled  receiver;  the  yellow  oil 
which  passes   over  separated   from  the  water,  dried  over  chloride  of 
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caleium^  and  rectified;  and  this  treatment  with  chloride  of  calcium  and 
rectification  repeated  several  times  (Henry): 

C»oH"KOs,2SO»  +  C?NKS»  «  C»3NH"S»  +  2(K0,S0»). 

2.  When  an  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  amylosalphate  of  lime  and  1  pt 
of  snlphocyanide  of  potassium  —  which^  to  avoid  violent  intumescence, 
must  he  dried  as  completely  as  possihle  —  is  distilled  in  a  retort  of  twice 
the  capacity  of  the  mixture^  there  is  obtained,  after  a  small  quantity  of 
water  having  a  very  peculiar  odour  has  passed  over,  a  yellow  oil  having 
the  same  odour.  This  oil  is  distilled  with  water;  removed  with  the 
pipette;  drie<l  over  chloride  of  calcium,  which  withdraws  the  last  quan- 
tities of  water  with  difficulty,  and  dissolves  somewhat  abundantly;  and 
rectified,  the  boiling  point  rising  from  150^  to  195°,  from  which  point 
upwards  the  greater  part  is  to  be  distilled  into  a  fresh  receiver.  This 
last  portion,  again  subjected  to  fractional  rectification,  yields  the  puro 
sulphocyanide  of  amyl,  boiling  at  197^    (Medlock.) 

Properties.  Thin  colourless  liquid.  (Henry.)  Pale  yellow  oil,  boiling 
steadily  at  Idl"".  (Medlock.)  it  begins  to  boU  at  170%  the  greater  portion 
poning  over  between  195**  and  210"»  but  the  remainder  not  till  the  temperature  rises  to 
260**;  the  oil  which  passes  over  after  repeated  rectification  between  210**  and  240^  has  ;i 
density  of  0*905  at  2Q\  (Henry.)    Has  a  pungent  alliaceous  odour.   (Henry.) 


12  C 

N 

11  H 

...     72    . 
...     14     . 
...     11     . 
...     32     . 

...     55-81     . 
..     10-85 
...       8-52     . 
..     24-82 

Henry. 
..     56-86 

...       8-81 

Medlock. 
...     55-69 
...     10-84 
8-95 

2  S 

CiSNH"S» 

...  129    . 

..  10000 

The  ether  analysed  by  Henry  was  collected  between  195''  and  210*. 

Decomposition,  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  the 
compound,  giving  off  nitrous  vapours,  nitrogen  gas  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  forming  amylosulphurous  acid  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.     (Henry;  Medlock.) 


Acetate  of  Amyl. 
C"ff  *0*  =  C"H"0,C*HH)». 

Cahoubs.  (1840.)  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  75, 193;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  37, 167; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  171. 
Hbrmann  Kopp.    Ann.  Pharm.  55, 187. 

Amy  He  Acetate,  Beeigsawree  Amyloxyd,  Brnff-mylester,  Acetate  eTAmyl^ne. — 
The  so-<»lled  pear  oil  xued  in  perfamery  contietB  of  this  ether.  (A.  W.  Hofmann, 
Ann.  Pharm.  81|  87.) 

Formation.  This  compound  is  produced  even  by  leaving  a  mixture  of 
fusel-oil  and  moderately  strong  acetic  acid  to  stand  for  several  days. 
(Dobereiner.) 
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Preparaii&n,  S  pts.  of  acetaie  of  potash  are  distilled  with  1  pt.  of  fiisel- 
oil  and  1  pt  oil  of  vitriol;  the  distillale  washed  with  water  containing 
potash,  dried  over  chloride  of  calciam,  and  rectified  over  oxide  of  lead. 
(Cahours.) — 2.  The  distillate  obtained  from  3  pts.  of  dehydrated  acetate 
of  \e&4,  1  pt.  of  fiuel-oil  ^jid  1  ]p«trt  oil  of  vitriol|  is  shaken  up  with  milk 
of  lime,  dehydrated  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  r^ctified,  the  small 
portion  which  passes  over  jbelow  133°  and  becomes  turbid  when  mixed 
with  water^  an4  that  also  which  distils  ^bove  140°,  being  set  aside^  ip  tb* 
retoit  there  remains  a  turbid  liquid,  amonntiog  to  -^  of  the  vbple,  whicofieposiu 
crystaUiae  spangles  and  beoomes  clear.     (Kopp.) 

Properties*  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water  (Ca- 
hours), pf  sp.  gr,  0-8572  at  21°.  ([Kopp.)  Boils  at  }25°  (Cabonrs);  with 
a  platinum- wire  immersed  in  it,  it  boils  constantly  at  133*3°  |inder  a 
pressure  of  27"  ?'".  ^Kopp.)  Vapour  density  =  4  45 8.  Odour,  ^theris^ 
and  aromatic,  somewhat  like  that  of  acetate  of  ethyl.    (Cahours.) 

^  Cahours.  Kopp. 

14  C 84  ....  84-61  ....     64-47     ....  6408 

14  H 14  ....  10-77  ....     16-68     ....  1098 

4  0 32  ....  24-62  ....     2485     ....  24-94                       ' 

C"H"0*  ,,.  13Q    ....  10000    ....  100-00    ....  100*00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour  14     ....  5-8240 

H-gas    14     ....  0-9702 

0-gas 2     ....  2-2186 

Vapour  of  Amylic  Acetate  ....       2     ....     9*0128 

1     ....     4-5064 

DecomposiJUmu,  1.  Well  dried  acetate  of  amyl  absorbs  chlorine  gas 
passed  through  it,  becoming  heated  thereby,  and,  ifHteu  treated  with 
chlorine  at  100°,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  escape,  is  con- 
verted into  chlpracetate  of  amyl,  C"CH"0*,  which,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  iu  sunshine,  is  converted  into  a  higher  chlorine-compound. — 
2.  It  is  notr  coloured  by  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  cold,  but  lyhQu  heated  there- 
with, it  becomes  reddish  yellow,  then  black,  and  gives  off  sulphurous 
acid. —  3.  It  is  decomposed  very  slowly  by  aqueous,  but  quickly  by  alco- 
holic potash,  into  acetate  of  potash  and  fusel-oil.  (Cahours.) 

Combinations,  Insoluble  ia  water^  bu^  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
fuBetroU,     (Cahours.) 


Chloracetate  of  AmyL 
C"C1»H»0*  =  C"H"0,C*C1»H0». 

CABOVR&  (1840.)  Ann.  Chim,  Phya.  79,  193. 

CMorhaltiget  eiHffsaures  A  myloxyd,  Chloreisigmy letter,  Acetate  d'AmyVene  ehlor6, 

PrepareUwn.     T>ty  ehlorine  gas  is  passed  through  well  dried  acctiite 
of  amyl,  first   at  the  ordinary  temperature,  then  at  100°,  as  long  as 
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hjdrochlorio  aoid  gas  continaes  to  be  evolved ;  and  the  product  washed 
with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  a  large  quantity  of  pure  water^ 
and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Properties.  Thin  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water  and  having  an 
agreeable  odour. 

CfJuHUV.  ' 

14  C    84-0     ....     42-26     ....     4226 

a  CI 70-8    ,...    35-61     ....    35-29 

12  H  12'0     ....       603    ....      607 

4  O   320     ....     1610 .  ...     16-3S 

CMCI»H"0*    198=8     ....  10000    ....  100-00 

DecompasUians,  1.  Chloracetate  of  amjl  assumes  a  strong  yellow 
colour  at  150°,  and  decomposes  completely  when  distilled. —  2.  When 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  sun  in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine-gas,  it 
does  not  thicken,  but  deposits  small  needles,  and  in  the  end  is  probably 
converted  wholly  into  C"C1**0*.  ^Cahours.) 

It  is  iMsolubfe  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  aleehol  and  still  more  readily 
id  ether.    (Cahours.) 


Valerate  of  Ethyl. 


Oxm  ([iSali)  Ann.  Pl^rm.  25,  62;  27,  225. 
H.  Kopp,     Z^,  Fharfii^  55,  187. 

Folerumst  ethrnr,  Baldrian-tdngfter,  «.  t 

Preparation.  8  pts.  of  valerate  of  soda  are  distilled  with  10  pts.  of 
88  per  cent,  alcohol  and  5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol;  the  resulting  valerate  of 
ethyl^  a  portion  of  which  separates  from  the  distillate  only  on  addition 
of  water^  washed  with  dilute  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  pure  water, 
dehydrated  over  chloride  of  calcium,  decanted,  and  distilled  with  a 
platinum- wire  immersed  in  it;  and  the  portion  which  distils  at  133^ 
collected  apart.    (Kopp.)  ^ 

Propertiet,  Transparent,  colour]^^,  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*894  at  13° 
(Otto);  0-8659  at  18°  (Kopp);  08^^  at  14*  (Berthelot,  K  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  41,  254);  0870  at  13-5°.  melffs.)  Boils  at  133-5°  ^Otto);  at 
133-2°,  with  platinum- wire  immersed  (Kopp);  at  131*5°,  with  tne  bar.  at 
325-7°  mm.  (Delffs);  between  133"  and  134°.  (Berthelot.)  Vapour- 
density  4*558.  Odour  penetrating,  lijce  fruit  and  valerian.  (Otto.) 
Index  of  refraction  for  the  red  ray,  1*^904.  (Delfis,  N.  Jahrh,  Pkorm^ 
1,  1.) 


14  C  

..*.     84     . 
...     14     . 
...     32     . 

..     64-61     . 
..     10-77     . 
..     24-62     . 

.1^  Otip. 
..'   64-84     . 
...    .10-79     . 
:.     24-37  •  . 

Kopp. 
..     64-00 
..  .  10-97 
..     25-03 

Berthelot. 
....     64-2 

14  H  ....:.... 

4  O  

....     110 

....     24-8 

C"H»'0* 

...  130     . 

..  lOOGO     . 

...   100-00     . 

..  luo-oo 

....  lOO-O 
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y<^.  Density. 

C-vapour 14  ....  5*8240 

H-gaa  14  ....  0*9702 

O-gas  2  ....  2-2186 

Vapoor  of  Valerianic  ether    ....     2     ....    90128 

1     ....     4-5064 

Berihelot's  product  was  prepared  with  Talerianic  add  obtained  from  dolphin-oil. 

Decompodtions,  Strong  ammonia  decomposes  Taleraie  of  etbjl  in  a 
few  weeks,  into  valeramide  and  alcohol  (Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Leblancj 
Dessaignes  &  Chantard): 

C"HMO*  +  NH»  =  C»NH"03  +  C<H«0>, 


Oxalate  of  Amyl. 
(?*H«0«  =  2C«>m^0,C*0«. 

BalaAd.     (1844.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  12,  309;  also  J.  pr.  Chem. 

34,  137. 
CAnouBS.    i\r.  Ann,  Chim.  Pht/s*  19,  351. 

Osalsauret  Amyloxydf  O^pal-mffletter,  Ether  oxalamylique. 

Preparation.  1.  When  fusel- oil  is  heated  with  a  large  excess  of 
crystallised  oxalic  acid,  two  layers  are  formed,  the  lower  consisting  of 
aqneous  oxalic  acid,  and  the  upper  of  an  oil  which  smells  like  bugs,  and 
deposits  oxalic  acid  on  cooling.  On  distilling  this  oil,  collecting  apart 
the  portion  which  goes  over  at  262'',  and  rectifjying  this  portion  with  the 
same  precaution,  the  pure  oxalate  of  amyl  is  obtained.  (Balard.)  *- 
2.  When  perchloroxalate  of  methyl  (ix,  176),  is  decomposed  oy  fusel-oil, 
oxalate  of  amyl  is  obtained  together  with  the  perchloro-formiate  (p.  ) 
(Cabours.) 

Properties*  Colourless  liquid  boiling  at  262"  (260^  according  to 
Cabours),  having  a  vapour-density  of  8*4,  and  a  strong  odour  of  bugs. 
(Balard.) 

Balard.        Cahonrs. 

24  C    144     ....     62-61     ....     62-4     ....     02-30 

22  H  22     ....       9-56     ....       9-7     ....       956 

8  O  64     ....     27-B3     ....     27-9    ....     28-14 

C»*H«0*     230    ....  100-00    ....  100-0    ....  100-00 

Decompositions,  1 .  Oxalate  of  amyl  is  decomposed  by  water  and 
more  quicUy  by  aqueous  fixed  alkalis,  into  fusel-oil  and  oxalic  aoid.-^ 

2.  With  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  it  yields  oxamylene  and  fusel-oil : 

C«H2H)8  +  NIP  «  C"NH»0«  +  CWH»0». 

3.  With  aqueous  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  oxamide  and  fusel-oil ; 

C«H«0»  +  2NH»  «  C^N^H^O*  +  2C»«H>W, 
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4.  With  cyanide  of  potassiam^  it  yields  oxalate  of  potash  and  cyanide  of 
amyl : 

C»*H«0»  +  2C?NK  =  C*IP08  +  2C'«NH"  (Balard). 


Amyloxalic  Acid. 
C^*ffW  =  C^H»0»,C*0«. 

Balard.    (1844.)   N.  Ann.  Chim.  ,Phy9.  12,  309;  also  J.  pr.  Chem. 
84,  137. 

Oxamylic  acid,  Oxalamylie  add. 

When  the  oil  obtained  by  heating  fusel-oil  with  excess  of  crystallised 
oxalic  acid  {vid,  tup.),  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime  after  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  watery  layer,  the  liquid  yields  by  evaporation,  crystallised 
amyloxalate  of  lime,  from  which  tne  other  salts  may  be  prepared. 

AmyhxalcUe  of  PotaA. —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  lime-salt  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  Needles  unctuous  to 
the  touch  and  having  a  pearly  lustre. 

Amyloxcdaie  of  Lime, — ^Rectangular  laminsB,  which,  when  heated  to  100° 
in  a  current  of  air,  or  after  solution  in  water,  are  resolved  into  fusel-oil, 
oxalate  of  lime  and  free  oxalic  acid;  they  dissolve  more  readily  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water. 


CaO    

14  C 

11  H    

CryitaU. 

28     .. 
84     . 
11     . 
56     . 
18     . 

..     14-21     .... 
..     42-63     ... 
..       5-59     ... 
..     28-43 
9-14 

Balard. 
....     13-9 
....     41-8 
....       5.4 

7  O 

2  HO 



'  "    *"  * 

C"H"Ca08  +  S 

JAq 

197     . 

...  100-00 

Amyloxalate  of  Silver.  —  By  mixing  the  lime-salt  with  a  solution  of 
silver,  the  silver-salt  is  obtained  in  anhydrous  laminsd,  which  are 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  have  a  pearly  lustre,  dissolve  sparingly  in  water, 
and  decompose  by  keeping  into  oxalate  of  silver,  free  oxalic  acid,  and  a 
substance  which  cannot  be  fusel-oil,  as  there  is  not  enough  water  to 
produce  it.     (Balard.) 

Cry$tals,  Balard. 

14  0.... 84  ....  31-46  ....  30-2 

11  H  11  ....  4-12  ....  3-9 

Ag  „ 108  ....  40-45  ....  39-6 

8  0  64  ....  23-97  ....  26-3 

C"H»AgO« 267  ....  100-00  ....  1000 
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Allophanftta  of  AmyL  ^ 

C"N*H"0«  =  C»°H"0,C*N«H»0».  ? 

LiBBiG.   (1846.)     Ann,  Pharm.  57,  128. 
ScHLiEPER.     Ann,  Pharm,  59,  23, 
RiEGKHER.     Jahrb,  pr,  PKarm.  14,  1. 
WuBTZ.   'Compt.  rend,  29,  186. 

C^oftvra/^  qf  Amyl,  Cyatuaures  Amyhayd,  AUcphan-myhtter, 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  When  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid 
evolved  from  heated  cjanaric  acid  is  passed  into  anhydrous  fusel-oil, 
crystals  of  this  compound  ether  ^re  obtained  and  may  be  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  water.  (Liebig.)  Fusel-oil  absorbs  the  vapour  of 
cyanic  acid,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  becomes  viscid,  and  deposits 
laminse,  in  consequence  of  which  it  solidifies  to  a  stiff  magma  on  cooling. 
This  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  which  is  reuewed  from  time  to  time,  till 
the  odour  of  fusel-oil  is  no  longer  perceptible,  then  filtered  from  the 
cyamelide  (ix,  462),  into  which  part  of  the  cyanic  acid  has  beep  converted, 
and  left  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  (Schlieper.) —  2.  Cyanate  of  potash 
is  distilled  with  amylosulphate  of  potash.  (Wurts.)  [Is  not  the  addition  of 
sulpharic  add  necessary  ?] 

Properties,  Snow-white,  nacreous,  bulky  scales,  unctuous  to  the  touch 
(Schlieper);  deceptively  like  leucin.  (Liebig.)  Melts  when  gently 
heated,  and  sublimes  between  two  watch-glasses,  even  at  100^  in  shining 
laminae.  Destitute  of  taste  and  smell;  neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 
(Schlieper.) 

Schlieper.      Bieckher. 

14  C 84     ....     48-28     ....     48-62 

2N 28     ....     1609    ....     16-36    ....     1808 

14  H 14     ....       805     ....       808 

-       6  0 48     ....     27-58     ....     26*94 

C"N3H"0«  174     ....  10000     ....  100*00 

Schlieper  regards  the  body  as  a  compound  of  3  At.  amylic  ether  with  2  At, 
I  cyanuric  acid  «  SC^^^U^O  -h  SC'N'H'O*;  bat  its  analogy  with  allophanate  of  ethyl 

I  (ix,  268)  ii  quite  amni«tak|Lt)lA; 

Decompositions*  1.  The  ether  when  heated  above  its  melting  point, 
boils,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  amylic  alcohol,  and  lenivea  a  crystalline 
residue  of  pure  cyanuric  acid : 

3CWN«H"0«  =  3CWH»202  +  2C«N8H30«, 

2.  When  distilled  with  aqueous  alkalis,  it  readily  giyes  off  fusel-oil. 
(Schlieper.)  B^  hot  potash-solution  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
potash,  amylamine  [and  ammonia].     (Wurtz): 

C»WH"0«  +  4KO  +  2HO  »  4(KO,C02)  +  CWNH»3  +  NH*. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bromine,  nitric  acid,  snlphnretted 
hydrogen,  or  ammonia.     (Schlieper.) 


s 
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Combinations,  The  ether  is  not  wetted  or  dissolved  by  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water;  the  saturated  solution  becomes  covered 
with  an  irridescent  film,  and  on  cooling  deposits  the  ether  in  large  flakes 
and  needles,  which  assume  the  scaly  aspect  when  dry.     (Schliejter.) 

The  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate,  any  metallic  salt. 
(Schlieper.) 

Allophanate  of  amyl  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  vinic  ether 
([whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  leucin)  (Liebig);  also  in  alcohol^  whence 
it  is  precipitated  by  water.     (Schlieper.) 


t-    Monovalerm. 

Berthelot.     iV.  Ann.  Ghim,  Fhys.  41,  254. 
Monophocenin. 

Formed  by  tha  action  of  valerianic  acid  upon  glycerine  in  excess  at  a 
high  temperature: 

CWH»0*  +  C*H80«  =  CWH»»0»  +  2HO. 

A  mixture  of  the  strongest  valerianic  acid  and  excess  of  glycerine  is 
heated  to  200"^  in  a  sealed  tube  for  three  hours;  the  mixture  when  cold, 
supersaturated  with  carbonate  of  potash;  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potash 
then  added;  the  liquid  shaken  up  with  animal  eharcoal;  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath;  and  the  residue  dried  in  vacuo  on  a  strongly 
heated  sand-bath. 

Oily,  neutral,  odorous  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*100  at  16°. 


...     96     . 
...     16     . 

..     54-5     ... 
..       9-1     ... 
..     36-4    ... 

Berthelot. 

16  C    

16  H   

....     62-2 
....       91 
....     387 

....     53-3     .. 
....      9-2     .. 
....     87-6     .. 

..     52-6 
8*6 

8  0    

...     64     . 

.     38-8 

C1631608  .... 

...  176     . 

...  1000    ... 

....  1000 

....  1000     .. 

..  1000 

Metameric  with  hutyric  ftcid. 

Decomposed  in  a  few  hours  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alcohol,  yielding  glycerine  and  valerate  of  ethyl. 

]  vol.  monovalerin  treated  with  ^  voL  w^ter  forms  a  limpid  mixture* 
another  \  vol.  water  causes  the  valerin  to  separate  out  in  a  mass;  8  or  10 
vol.  water  produce  the  san^e  precipitation.  With  100  times  it^  volume 
of  water,  monovalerin  fonns  a  solution  or  rather  an  emulsion. 

k  valerin  is  also  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  o#  glyoenne  and  valerianio  acid  ta 
IOC**  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  add  gas.  The  product  contains  chlorhydrin. 
(Berthelot.) 
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f.    Bivalerin. 

Berthblot.    i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$,  41,  255. 

Dwalerin,  Diphocmin, 

Prepared  by  heating  to  275®  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  valerianic 
acid  slightly  diluted  with  water^  and  treating  the  product  as  in  the 
preparation  of  monovalerin. 

[2C"H»0<  +  C«H80«  -  C»H«OW  +  4H0]. 

Oily  neutral  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1'059  at  16^  Has  a  di8a£;reeable  odoiur 
like  that  of  fish-oil,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  Solidifies  at— 40^ 
becoming  semi-soft  but  retaining  its  transparency. 

Berthelot. 

26  C    156     ....     60-0     ....     55-6     ....     55-2 

24  H 24     ....       9-2     ....       99     ....      9*5 

10  O  80     ....     30-8     ....     34-5    ....    35*3 

C»H«0"    ....  260    ....  100-0    ....  100-0    ....  100-0 

[Berthelot  gives  the  formula  C^H^K)",  which  certainly  agreet  much  better  with 
his  analysis,  reauiring  56' 1  C  and  9*4  H.  The  formula  above  given  is  however  mudi 
more  probable  (see  iz,  491)  ;  most  probably  the  substance  analysed  by  Berthelot  was 
impure.] 

Bivalerin  is  decomposed  by  baryta,  yielding  valerate  of  baryta.  — 
Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sucohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is 
decomposed,  yielding  glycerine  and  valerate  of  ethyl.  —  The  same  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  are  obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  bivalerin  in 
alcohol  to  100''  for  63  hours.  The  formation  of  valerianic  ether  takes  place 
even  on  exposing  the  alcoholic  solution  to  the  air  at  ordina^  tempera- 
tures; in  a  closed  vessel,  only  traces  of  decomposition  are  observed.  — 
Water,  acetic  acid  and  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  100°  with 
bivalerin  for  63  hours,  decompose  it  with  reproduction  of  valerianic  acid; 
with  water,  this  effect  takes  phkce  in  a  slight  degree  only;  but  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  considerable.  •—  Ammonia  slowly  changes  bivalerin  into 
crystallised  valeramide. 

1  vol.  bivalerin  and  \  vol.  water  do  not  form  a  limpid  mixture; 
8  to  10  vol.  water  form  a  very  instable  emulsion  from  which  the  bivalerin 
separates  in  a  mass,  which  is  not  dissolved,  even  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water.     (Berthelot.) 

IT    Trivalerin. 
C«H«0«  =  C*ffO«,(C"H»0'y  =  C-  { (c^og^y  }  0'' 

Berthelot*    iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  4tl,  257^ 
Triphoeemtim 
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Obtained  by  beating  to  220''  for  eigbt  bonrs,  a  mixture  of  biyalerin 
with  8  to  10  times  its  weigbt  of  valerianic  acid: 

3C»H»0*  +  C«H80«  «  C»H»0»  +  6HO. 

Oily,  neutral  liquid  having  a  faint  disagreeable  odour.  Treated  at 
ordinary  temperatures  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  it  is  resolved 
in  two  days  into  elycerine  and  valerate  of  ethyl.  —  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  m  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Berthelot. 

36  C  216    ....    62-8     ....     616 

32  H 32    ....      9-3    ....      90 

12  O 96     ....     27-9     ....     29-4 

C»H«0"  344     ....  1000     ....  100-0 

The  valerinSi  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become  completely  acidified  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  acquiring  the  odour  of  valerianic  acid.  The 
elimination  of  this  acid  is  not  due  to  oxidation;  for  bivalerin  and  mono- 
valerin  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  moist  oxygen  for  2^  months,  absorb 
but  very  small  quantities  of  it;  it  is  only  when  the  liquid  is  in  contact 
with  brass  filings,  that  the  absorption  becomes  perceptible.  It  then 
amounts  to  about  2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  oil.     (Berthelot)     IT. 


Delphinin  or  Fhocenin. 
C«H*^0"  ?  =  C«H*0*,4C"H'0».   ? 

Chetbeul.  (1818.)  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  22,[S7i*'^EecherekeB8urles  carps 
gras.  190,  287  and  467. 

Baidrianfeitf  Delphi^fett^  Pkocimne.  —  Found  in  the  oil  of  Ddphinus 
glMcepSy  D.  phoccsa  and  D.  marginabu;  not  yet  obtained  in  the  pure 
state,  the  olein  not  having  been  completely  separated. 

FreparcUion,  100  pts.  of  dolphin-oil  are  dissolved  in  90  pts.  of  warm 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*797;  the  solution  decanted  from  the  oil  which  is  pre« 
cipitated  on  cooling,  and  distilled  with  water;  the  oil  which  remains  in 
the  retort,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  delphinin  and  olein,  separated 
from  the  watery  liquid,  and  treated  with  cold  dilute  alcohol;  and  the 
alcohol  evaporated,  after  the  solution  has  been  separated  from  the  undis- 
solved olein. 

Properties.  Oil  very  mobile  at  17°;  of  sp.  gr.  0-954  [0948  (Berthe- 
lot)]; having  a  faint,  peculiar,  somewhat  ethereal  odour  liice  that  of  vale- 
rianic acid;  not  reddening  litmus.     [Boiling  point  258^  (Berthelot).] 

Decompositions.  1.  The  alcoholic  solution  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  distilled,  leaves  delphinin  which  reddens  litmus, 
from  containing  free  valerianic  acid.  The  fat,  when  exposed  to  warm 
air,  likewise  acquires  the  power  of  reddening  litmus,  and  a  strong 
odour  proceeding  from  the  liberated  valerianic  acid.  —  2.  Delphinin 
heated  to  1 00"*  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  left  to 
itself,  gives  off,  after  a  week,  the  odour  of  valerianic  and  sulphurous  acid; 
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water  added  to  it  takes  up  fiulphurie,  suhphoglyeerlo^  aiid  tiflerikiiio  acid, 
and  glycerine^  and  leaves  an  oily  mixture  of  valerianio  acid,  oleic  acid, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  unsaponified  fat,  —  8.  A  hundred  parts  of 
delphinin  saponified  with  potash,  yield  36  pts.  yalerianic  acid,  59  pts. 
oleic  acid,  and  15  pts.  of  glycerine. 

f .  100  pts.  of  the  oil  of  the  common  porpoise  {Ddphinus  phocma) 
saponified  with  baryta,  yielded  82*2  pts.  of  fixed  fatty  acids,  16  0  pts. 
phocenate  (valerate)  of  baryta,  and  14'0  glycerine,  or  6*7  pts.  glycerine 
to  100  pts.  valerianic  acid  (C^°H^**0*).  The  same  oil  treated  with 
alcohol  yielded  successively  three  oils,  containing  respectively  4*4  pts., 
4-'4  pts.  and  5*1  pts.  glycerine  to  10  pts.  valerianic  acid.  The  first  of  these 
three  oils  when  again  treated  with  alcohol,  yielded  a  new  liquid  (phocen in) 
containing  2*7  pts.  glycerine  to  10  pts.  of  valerianic  acid.  (ChevreuL; 
The  oil  of  Delphintis  glohiceps  was  found  to  contain,  besides  fixed  fatty 
acids  and  ethal,  5'9  pts.  glycerine  to  10*0  Valerianic  acid.  Now  for 
10  pts.  of  valerianic  acid,  monovalerin  contains  9*0  pts.,  bivalerin 
4*5  pts.,  and  trivalerin  3*0  pts.  of  glycerine.  Hence  it  appears  that 
phoceniii  is  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  artificial  Valerius, 
and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  them — a  conclusion 
further  warranted  by  its  separation  into  valeric  acid  and  glycerine  by 
saponification.     (Berthelot.)    %, 

Oombinatioru.     Dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol.     (Ohevreul.) 


Valerone, 

LoT^io.    (1837.)     Pogg.  42,  212. 

Preparation,  Valerianic  acid  is  eautiously  heated  in  a  distillatory 
apparatus  with  excess  of  lime,  and  the  distillate  purified  by  redtification 
over  fresh  lime. 

Properties.  Colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling 
much  below  100^  havinjj^  an  agreeably  ethereal  odonr  like  valerianic  acid, 
a  eooling  ethereal  taste^  and  perfectly  neutral 


18  C  

18  H  

108  . 

18  . 

...  76-06  . 
...  12-67  . 
..  11-27  . 

L6wig. 
..  75-36  . 
..  12-40 

2  O  

16  . 

..  12-24 

Ci8H»0*  

142  . 

..  100-00  . 

..  100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  Valerone  bums  with  a  very  smoky  flame.  — 
8.  It  becomes  less  heated  than  acetone  by  contact  with  potassium,  and 
the  mass  formed  therewith  separates,  on  addition  of  water,  an  oil  which 
exhibits  similar  properties  to  that  obtained  with  acetone  (ix,  15,  16). 
(Lowig.) 

Chancel  {Con^t.  rend.  21,  905)  regards  LSwig's  valerone  as  a  mixture  of  a  very 
9mall  quantity  of  valerone  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  valeral. 
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T  V'aleracetone. 
C"H»0*  =  C"H»»0%C'H«  =  C*H*0*,C»H^ 

Williamson.     Chem.  Soc.  Qtu  J,  4, 2l38. 

Fonned  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  soda  [or  potash]  and 
ralerate  of  potash  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms:  * 

C^H'KO*  +  C^H'KO^  =  C»H»*0«  +  2(KO.CO«). 

The  salts  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  tbe  mixture 
distilled  in  a  retort;  the  oily  distillate  shaken  up  with  aqueous  potash  to 
remove  undecomposed  acids,  and  after  separation  from  the  potash,  distilled 
with  the  thermometer.  By  uniting  the  products  of  several  distillations,  a 
liquid  was  obtained,  boiling  with  perfect  regularity  at  120**,  and  consti- 
tuting nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  distillate: 

Williamson. 

12  C    ra    ....     72    ....     71-38 

12  H   12     ....     12     .«.     12-12 

2  0    16     ....     16     ....     16-50 

CiSHUOt ^ 100    ..«  100    ....  100*00 

tM.Tb,re,^«g;H;0'}org;Hy}]. 


IT  Ainylomalid  Acid. 
CWH^KP  =  CP*H'«0»,C«HH)«  =±  C«H"0,HO,C«HW 

E.  Brbunlin.     Ann.  Fhdrm.  91,  323. 
Malamylie  acid,  AmyldpfeUaure. 

When  1  At.  fusel-oil  and  i  At.  malic  acid  are  digested  together  for 
some  time  at  120'',  the  malic  acid  gradually  dissolves;  the  odour  of  the 
fusel-oil  disappears;  and  the  product,  which  is  a  viscid  syrup  while  hot» 
solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  white  crystalline  mass  of  the  hydrated  acid, 
which  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  dis- 
solves readily  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

AmylomaXate  of  Ammonia,  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  lime-^alt 
with  oatbonate  of  ammonia.  Crystallizes  only  from  a  dilute  alcoholic 
solution,  in  long  needles  united  in  concentric  groups  and  having  a 
diamond  lustre. 


NH^O    

CWH"0 

C«HHy» 

..     26     . 
..     79     . 
..  116     . 

...     11-76 
..     35-75 
..     5249 

Breanlin. 
...     11-74 

NH^O.CWH"0,C«H*(y»  . 

..  221     , 

..   100-00 
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The  Fctash  and  Soda-salts  do  not  ciystallisey  either  from  aqneous  or 
from  alcoholic  solutions. 

AmytomakUe  of  Baryta, -^  A  solution  of  amlyomalic  acid  saturated 
with  carhonate  of  baryta,  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  ultimately  yields 
a  thick,  uncrystallisable  syrup.  On  mixing  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
this  syrup  with  alcohol,  a  bulky  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  after 
filtration,  washing^with  alcohol,  pressing,  and  drying  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  becomes  hard  and  brittle  and  may  be  pulverised.  At  100°  it 
melts  into  a  resinous  mass  and  obstinately  retains  water.  After  drying 
for  some  time  at  lOO'',  it  gave  by  analysis  48*3  p.  c.  BaO,  a  quantity  not 
agreeing  with  the  fornuila  BaO,C»«H"0,C*H*0*,  which  requires  2826 
p.  c.  BaO.  —  The  aaueous  solution  of  the  salt  heated  with  potash,  gave 
off  fusel-oil  in  considerable  quantity. 

AmylonvaUUe  of  Lime,  —  When  a  warm  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
amylomalic  acid  is  saturated  with  chalk,  and  filtered  hot,  the  filtrate 
solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  white  laminated  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be 
])urified  by  recrystallisation  and  pressure  between  bibulous  paper.  When 
dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  water,  and  acquires  a  fatty 
lustre.     At  100°  it  melts  into  a  thick  sjrrup. 

J>r%€d  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  Breanlin. 

CaO ; 28    ....  12-07  ....     1210 

18  C  108     ....  46-55  ....     46-06 

16  H 16    ....  6-89  ....       7-42 

10  O  88     ....  34-49  ....     34-42 

CaO,CWH"0,C8H*08  +  Aq   ....  240    „..  lOO'OO    ....  100-00 

The  lead-salt  is  insoluble  in  water^  and  melts  in  hot  water  like  the 
malate. 

The  other  salts  of  amylomalic  acid  are  all  soluble  in  water;  they  do 
not  give  any  conspicuous  reactions.     (Breunlin.)    % 


Amylotartaric  Acid.  . 
C"H"0»  =  C*«H»0*,C*H*0^^  =  C'*H"0,HO,C«.H*0'°. 

Balard  (1844.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys,  12,  309;   also  J.  pr.  Chem. 

34,  141. 
Bbeunlin.     Ann.  Pharm,  91,  314. 

^[  Tartramylic  acid,  AmyUartenaurt,  Amylweinsaure. 

Preparation.  1.  When  fusel-oil  is  distilled  with  tartaric  acid,  a 
portion  of  the  fusel-oil  itself  first  passes  over,  then  an  acid  and  an  etherei^ 
product,  and  in  the  retort  there  remains  a  liquid  which  is  syrupy  after 
cooling,  and  characterised  by  intolerable  bitterness.  This  liquid  deposits, 
in  the  course  of  24  hours,  a  white  substance  which  does  not  behave  like 
amylotartaric  acid;  the  solution  yields  with  carbonate  of  lime,  unctuous, 
nacreous  laminao,  which  dissolve  very  abundantly  in  water,  forming  a 
solution  from  which  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  throws 
down  the  sparingly  soluble  silver-salt.  (Balard.)  —  %.  2.  When  150  pts. 
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of  finelj  pnlverisecl  crjstalHsed  tattand  acid  are  digested  for  several 
days  at  about  130''  with  88  pts.  of  rectified  amylio  alcoho],  the  tartaric 
acid  gradually  dissolres,  the  odour  of  the  aleohol  disappears,  and  a 
syrupy,  yellowish  liquid  is  fomied,  which  by  slow  coplinff  solidifies  in 
unctuous  crystals  united  in  warty  masses.  —  These  crystals  nave  scarcely 
any  odour  of  fusel-oil^  but  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  They  melt  at  a 
gentle  heat;  dissolve  very  sparingly  iu  a  small  quantity  oi  water;  and 
a  larger  quantity  of  water  added  to  the  solution  se^rates  the  acid  in 
oily  drops.     ^Breunlin.) 

The  Amylotartrates  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water.  Most  of 
them  remain  unaltered  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  boiled,  but  they 
decompose  when  dried  at  100**.  (Breunlin.)  Their  formula  is  C*®H*MO*, 
CI»H*0»»  or  MO,  C"H"0,  C«H*0^^ 

Amylotartrate  of  Pot<uk.  —  By  decomposing  the  banrta-salt,  hydrateil 
or  anhydroufii  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  filtrate 
is  obtained  which,  on  evaporation,  and  coolinf,  yields  a  white  crystal- 
line saline  mass,  easily  purified  by  re-crystallisation.  Qives  off  its 
water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  and  acquires  a  fatty  lustre;  the  dry  mass 
is  with  dimculty  wetted  by  water.  The  crystals  dissolve  sparingly  in 
cold,  readily  in  boiling  water.  (Breunlin.) 

Ankifdnmi.  Breunlin. 

KO 47-2  ....  18-28    ....    18-U 

C"»H"0 790  ....  80-00 

(?H*0'«  1320  ....  5112 

C»H"KO«,C«H*OW...  258-2    ....  10000 

Hydrated,  Breanlin. 

C»H»iKO«,C8H<OM 258-2    ....    9347    ....    6-84 

2  HO  180     ....      6-53 

CWH"KO«,C*H<0»+2Aq.276-2    ....  lOO'OO  ~" 

AmylotaHrate  of  Soda,  —  Prepared  like  the  potash-salt.  The  concen- 
trated solution  left  to  stand  for  some  time  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol 
deposits  soft  nodular  ciystals,  which  are  soluble  in  trater^  deeompose  at 
100^  and  are  difficult  to  recrystallise.  (Breunlin.) 

DrUd  in  vaen0»  Bnunlin. 

NaO   31-2  ....  12-88    ....     13*88 

C«>H"0 79-0  ....  32-62 

(?H*Oi' 1320  ....  54-50 

C"H"NiiO',C?H*Oi<' 242-2    ....  10000 

^  The  excess  of  toiia  arises  from  contamitiatioh  ot  the  salt  irith  carbonate  of  ioiUf 
flfti*excest  of  which  was  used  to  decompose  the  baryta-salt. 

AmylotartraU  of  Baryta.--'^.  Anhydrous.  —  When  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  is  saturated  while  warm  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  a 
thick  viscid  scum  forms  on  the  surface,  containing  amylotartrate  of  Ixftryta, 
together  with  tartrate  and  carbonate.  This  substance,  after  being  washed 
with  water,  is  digested  in  hot  alcohol  which  dissolves  the  amylotartrate. 
The  solution  does  not  yield  any  crystals^  but  on  adding  water  to  it,  the 
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Bait  18  precipitated  in  white  amorphous  flakes^  which  melt  into  a  fesinooa 
mass  at  100  .  (Breanlin.) 

Dried  at  100®.  Breunlin. 

BaO 76-6  ....  26-63    26-43 

CWH"0  79-0  ....  27-47 

C8H<0"> 132-0  ....  45-90 

C»H»Ba02,C«HW«....  287-6     ....  10000 

This  amorphous  salt  could  not  be  conyerted  into  the  crystalliaed  salt  h. 

(.  Hydrated,  —  The  aqueous  solution  obtained  by  neutralising  amylo-^ 
tartarie  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta^  yields,  when  filtered  and  concen- 
trated^ colourless,  nacreous,  crystalline  lamiusB,  which  acquire  a  fatty 
lustre  and  become  dull  when  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  are  decomposed 
at  100°.  (Breunlin.) 

Breunlin* 

BaO  76-6    ....    25-07     ....    25-45 

18  C    108-0     ....    35-34     ....     35*29 

17  H  17-0    ....      5-56     ....      5-41 

13  O  104-0     ....     34-03     ....     33*85 

CWH»BaO«,C«H<OW  +  2Aq ....  3056     ....  100*00    ....  10000 

Amyhtartrate  of  Lime,  —  By  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
amorphous  anhydrous  baryta>6alt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  neutralising 
the  solution  with  carbonate  of  lime  while  water  is  gradually  added,  ani 
evaporating  the  filtrat?,  first  over  the  water-bath,  then  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
a  friable  saline  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is 
not  decomposed  at  100°.  (Breunlin.) 

Breunlin. 

CaO :,...... 28     ....     11-72    11-85 

CWH"0 79    ....     33-05 

■  (yH^QM 132    ....     55-23 

CWH"CaO»,C8H*0» 239    ....  10000 

AmyloiartraU  of  Lead.  —  A  solution  of  the  potash-salt  mixed  with 
acetate  of  lead,  forms  a  bulky  white  precipitate  very  easy  to  filter  and 
wash.  After  drying  at  100'',  it  yielded  52  p.  c.  PbO;  whereas  the 
formula  C^<^H"PbO«,C»H*0»*  requires  only  34-37  p.  c.;  hence  the  salt 
obtained  as  above  must  be  either  a  basic  salt  or  a  mixture  of  several 
salts.     (Breunlin.) 

AmylotartrcUe  of  Silver.  —  When  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
amylotartfate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  liquid  dn  cooling 
yields  needles  united  in  tufts  and  having  a  diamond  lustre;  they  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  pressing  between 
filtering  papet.  (Breunlin.)  IT*  Balard  precipitates  the  lime-salt  with, 
nitrate  of  silver  (p.  80). 

Balard.        Breunlin. 

18  C 108  ....  3303  ....  32-6  32-5 

15  H 15  ....   4-59  ....   4-6 

Ag  108  ....  3303  ....  32-5 

12  0 96  ....  29-35  ....  30*3 

CMff'AgO"...  327  ....  10000  ....  1000 
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Valerate  of  Amyl. 

Balard.  (1844.)   Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  12,  315;  also  J,  pr.  CJiem.  34,  143. 
Trautwein.     Eepert,  91,  12. 

Baldrian-myUater,  EihertaleriamyUque. — First  obtained  by  Dumas  and  Stas,  bat 
regarded  by  them  as  valeraldide  (p.  17),  which  is  isomeric  with  it — ^The  so-callsd 
Apple  oil  used  in  perfumery  consists  of  this  compound.  (Hofmann^  Ann.  Phar.n, 
81,  87.) 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1.  By  distilling  fusel-oil  with  valerianic 
acid.  (Balard.)  —  2.  By  adding  to  a  cold-saturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  first  oil  of* vitriol,  then  fusel-oil.     (Dumas  &  Stas,  Balard.) 

Properties,  Oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  196^,  and  has  a  vapour-density 
of  6-17.     (Balard.) 


20  C  

20  H 

....  120 
....     20 

....     09-77 
....     11-63 
....     18-60 

Dumas  &  Stas* 

70-07 

11-60 

4  0  

....     32 

18-33 

(;:oHSOQ4    

C*vapour  .... 

....  172 

....  100-00 

Vol. 

20    

20    

2     

100-00 

Density. 
8-3200 

H-gaa    

O-gas 



1-3860 
2-2186 

Vapour  of  C«H»0^... 

2    

U-9246 
59623 

Decomposiiions.  When  valerate  of  amyl  is  distilled  with  chromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  part  of  it  distils  over  unaltered,  while  the 
remainder  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  valerianic  acid.  (Trautwein).  — 
2.  With  aqueous  potash,  it  yields  valerianic  acid  and  fusel-oil.    (Balard.) 

Combinations.  The   ether  dissolves  phosphorus  and   iodine  in   large 
quantity,  but  no  sulphur  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  (Trautwein.) 
It  dissolves  a  few  resins.     (Trautwein.) 


Oxygen-nucleus.    C"H'0». 

Fyrotartaric  Acid, 

CioHaQe  =  C"H«0«,0«. 

V.  Rose.  iT.  GeM.  3,  598. 

FouRCRoy  &  Vauquelin.  Ann.  Chim.  85, 161;   also  Scti^r.  J.  5,  278. 

Ann.  Chim.  64,  42;  also  F.  Gehl.  5,  713. 
GoBEL.  N.  Tr.  10, 1,  26;  also  Br.  Arch.  12,  r4. 
Thbod.  Gruner.  N.  Tr.  24,  2,  55. 

Pelouze»     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  5Qy  297;  abstr.  J.  pi\  Chem.  3,  54. 
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Weniselos.     Ann,  Pharm,  15,  147. 

Ad.  Eduard  Arppe.  De  Acido pyrotartarico^  Helsingforsiie,  184T.   Short 

abstr.  Ann.  Pharm,    66,   78. — Further:  Ann.  Pharm,    87,    228; 

abstr.  Pitarm.  Centr,  1854;  106;  J,  pr,  Chem.  62^  54;  Arch.pk,naL 

25,  184. 
ScHLiBPBR*    Ann*  Pharm.  70^  121. 

BrenzwtifuUvre,  bretuliehe,  hratutige  WetntteimSure,  Acide  pyrotartariqui*'^ 
Re^rded  as  a  peculiar  acid  by  Gayton  Morreau ;  pfonounoed  to  be  pyro-acetie  acid 
by  Fourcroy  &  Vaaqnelin ;  again  recognised  as  a  peculiar  acid  by  V.  Rmm,  with  whose 
opixdon  Fourcroy  &  Vaaqueliu  afterwards  agreed. 

Formation,  1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid,  racemic  acid, 
and  cream  of  tartar.    Perhaps  in  this  manner; 

2(?H«0«  -  CmHJ^  +  6C0*  +  4HO. 

Preparation,  A.  From  Tartaric  acid,  —  1.  The  beet  method  is  to 
fill  a  retort  thl^e-fourths  with  a  pulverised  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
tartaric  acid  and  pumice-stone  {comp,  j,  268),  and  raise  the  heat  gradually 
so  that  the  distillation  may  last  12  hours.  The  mass  then  swells  up  and 
yields  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pyrotartaric  acid,  so  that  the  distillate 
crystallises  when  left  at  rest,  and  much  less  acetic  acid  and  empyreumatic 
oil  than  when  no  pumice-stone  is  used.  The  pale  yellow  distillate  is  mixed 
with  water;  freed  from  the  oil  by  means  of  a  wet  filter;  eraporated  till  a 
crystalline  film  tbrAs  on  the  surface;  set  aside  at  15°;  the  mother-liquor 
(which  yields  coloored  crystals),  allowed  to  drain  from  the  resulting 
crystalline  majBs;  this  mass  pressed  between  paper;  and  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion poured  into  nitric  acid,  then  heated  and  set  aside,  whereupon  it  yields 
perfectly  pure  crystals.  —  The  coloured  crystals  obtained  from  the  mother- 
liquor  may  likewise  be  spread  out  on  several  sheets  of  bibulous  paper;  a 
number  of  small  basins  filled  with  absolute  alcohol  placed  around  them; 
and  a  bell  jar  having  its  inner  surface  moistened  with  absolute  alcohol^ 
inverted  over  the  whole;  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil,  with  only  a 
trace  of  acid,  then  soaks  into  the  paper,  and  a  snow-white,  but  still 
odorous  acid  remains.  By  solution  in  water  and  heating  with  nitric  acid, 
this  acid  is  rendered  inodorous.  By  this  process,  100  pts.  of  tartaric  acid 
yield  7  to  8  pts.  of  pyrotartaric  acid.     (Arppe.) 

2.  Tartaric  acid  or  cream  of  tartar  (crude  tartar  yields  nothing)  is 
distilled  alone  in  the  dry  state.  From  the  watery  distillate,  which  must 
be  separated  from  the  empyreumatic  oil,  and  contains  acetic  and  pyrotar- 
taric acid  (and  pyroracemic  acid,  according  to  Berzelius),  the  pjnrotartaric 
acid  is  either  separated  by  repeated  crystallisation  and  digestion  with 
animal  charcoal; — or  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  potash,  and  the  pyro- 
tartrate  of  potash  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  digestion  with 
animal  charcoal,  filtration,  and  subsequent  distillation  with  dilute 
sulpharic  acid,  whereupon  the  pyrotartaric  acid  passes  over,  partly  with 
the  water,  partly  sublimed  in  needles.  (V.  Rose.)  —  Pulverised  cream  of 
tartar  (which  must  be  heated  above  400°)  does  not  swell  up,  but  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  and  acetic  acid,  together  with,  first  a  thin 
yellow,  then  a  viscid  brown  oil,  and  an  acid  liquid  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  pyrotartaric  acid.  Tartaric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  swells  up 
into  a  viscid  mass,  and  froths  over  (and,  according  to  Weniselos,  yields 
no  pyrotartaric  acid^  but  if  continually  stirred  with  a  platinum  wire, 
behaves  like  cream  of  tartar.  (Aippe.) — If  the  tartaric  acid  be  distilled 
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ai  a  iemperatare  Ulow  100^  the  dbiillate  yieldii  an  evaporation,  eoloar- 
]e00  orytftals  of  pyrotartaric  acid,  which  may  be  oompletelj  purified  by 
means  of  charcoal;  but  if  the  distillation  be  carried  on  between  200^  and 
300^  the  distillate,  which  is  rich  in  empyreumatic  oil,  must  be  evaporated 
to  a  syrup  in  a  retort;  then  distilled  to  dryness  with  a  fresh  receiver; 
and  the  resulting  distillate  ezpoied  to  a  very  low  temperature,  or  evapo- 
rated in  vacuo,  whereupon  it  is  resolved  into  empyreumatic  oil  and 
yellow  crystals,  which  must  be  pressed  between  paper,  and  purified  by 
digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  crystallisation.  ^Pelouze.)  —  To 
render  the  thus  purified,  but  still  yellowish  acid,  perfeetly  white,  Qbbel 
saturates  it  with  carbonate  of  lime;  evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness; 
extracts  the  empyreuraatio  oil  from  the  residue  by  absolute  alcohol;  then 
dissolves  it  in  boiling  water;  precipitates  the  lime  by  a  proportional 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid;  then  filters  and  evaporates.  —  Instead  of  oar« 
Donate  of  lime  and  oxalic  acid,  carbonate  of  baryta  and  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  used.  (Grun^.)  —  The  acid  which  remains  in  the  mother-liquor^ 
and  is  contaminated  with  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  cannot 
be  decolorised  with  charcoal,  but  the  colour  may  be  removed  by  heating 
and  evaporating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  (Weni« 
seloe.)  But  this  impure  acid  (not  the  pure  aeid)  is  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid.  (Arppe.)— 'If  the  coloured  acid  be  distilled  till  the  residue  is 
black  and  nearly  dry,  the  nearly  colourless  crystalline  acid  which  passes 
over,  pressed  between  paper  and  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  poured 
into  nitric  acid,  heated,  and  left  to  crystallise,  and  the  crystals  melted^ 
the  acid  is  obtained  perfectly  pure.  « 

B.  From  Sehacic  acid.  —  1  pt.  of  sebacic  acid  and  30  pts.  of  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4  are  digested  for  8  days  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  acid  may  ran  back  into  the  fiask;  fresh  nitric  acid 
added  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  red  fumes  continue  to  escape;  the 
residue  dilated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  in  a  basin  to  a  syrup,  with  continual  addition  of  water,  as  long 
as  nitric  acid  continues  to  escape;  and  the  syrup  set  aside  over  oil  of 
vitriol  to  crystallise.    (Schlieper.) 

Propertxti,  Crystallises,  either  by  sublimation  or  from  water,  in 
colourless  Ibur-sided  needles  (V.  Rose);  needles  united  in  stars,  and 
small  lamiufB  united  in  spherical  masses  (Gruner);  transparent,  colourless, 
rhombic  prisms,  with  acuminated  ends,  united  in  stars  and  spherules  (A  rppe); 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  truncated  at  the  acute  lateral  edges.  (Weniselos.) 
Melts  at  100°  rOruner,  Pelouzo,  Arppe);  at  lO?""  to  1 10°  (Weniselos); 
solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling  (Gruner);  gives  o£f  white  fumes  a 
little  above  100°  (Gruner,  Arppe);  boils  without  decomposition  at  140'' 
to  150°  (Weniselos);  at  188°,  with  partial  decomposition  (Pelouse);  begins 
to  boil  at  190°,  the  boiling  point  then  gradually  rising  to  220°  (Arppe), 
and  may  be  sublimed  without  residue  (V.  Rose;,  in  dendrites  and  stars 
(Weniselos),  in  shining  needles  (Schlieper).  When  pure,  it  is  perfectly 
colourless  (Omner,  Arppe);  tastes  very  sour  (Rose);  liko  tartaric 
(Pelouie);  or  suecinio  acid  (Schlieper). 

Feloiise«  Arppe.        Bchlieper. 

C^«laii  dHe<2  te  MONO.  «.  I.  a.  e. 

10  G  60    ....    45*46    ....    45*86    ....    46*38    ....    45*55    ....     45*35 

8  H  8    ..,.      606     ....      6-17     ....      600    ....      601     ..,.       60» 

8  Q  64     ....     48-48     ....     47*97     ....     47*62     ....     4844     ....     48*56 

(^•H«0« 182    ....  100.00    ....  16000    ....  lOO'OO    ....  lOO'OO    ....  10000 
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a.  is  the  acid  obtained  from  tartaric  acid ;  5.  from  racemiCi  and  e,  from  asbacic 
acid ;  the  latter,  solidified  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  white,  friable,  somewhat  glatinons 
inasSf  was  analysed  after  fusion. 

100  pts.  of  crystallised  acid  give  off  8  pts,  water  between  90®  and  100',  retaining 
their  crystalline  form  but  becoming  turbid  ;  100  pts.  of  the  crystallised  acid  mixed  with 
3Cfl0  pts.  of  lead-oxide  and  with  water,  and  evaporated,  give  off  8  pts.  water  between 
90"*  and  100^  then  12107  pts.  more  between  125*"  and  150**.  (Gruner.)  [No  other 
chemist  found  the  above  8  p.  c.  water  of  crystaUiiation.] 

Decompositions,  1 .  The  acid,  when  carefully  heated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  volatilises  completelj  without  decomposition  (Schlieper);  but 
when  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  retort,  it  suffers  partial  decomposi- 
tion, and  yields,  toother  with  sublimed  acid,  a  watery  liquid  containing 
acid,  a  yellow  oil  containing  pyrotartaric  acid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
having  a  sweet  taste,  (which  however  Weniselos  denies,)  and  leaves  in 
the  retort  a  resin  (Gruner),  and  ultimately  charcoal  (Weniselos).  When 
P3rrotartaric  acid  is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  whereupon 
it  gives  off  vapours  which  excite  coughing  and  smell  somewhat  like 
acetic  acid,  the  residue  crystallises  but  partially  or  not  at  all  on  cooling, 
and  is  found  to  be  converted  into  oily  anhydrous  paratartarlo  acid 
(C^^H'O^),  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  unaltered  pyrotartaric  acid 
which  gradually  crystallises  out.  (Arppe.)  —  2.  The  acid  when  heated 
strongly  in  contact  with  the  air,  turns  brown,  burus  with  a  red-blue 
flame,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  easily  combustible  charcoaL 
j[6runer.)  —  Chlorine  gas  passea  for  a  few  hours  through  aqueous  pyro- 
tartaric acid,  convert  it,  according  to  Gruner,  into  an  acid  exhibiting  the 
reactions  tif  citric  acid;  according  to  Weniselos,  on  the  contrary,  it  exerts 
no  action.  —  Hot  strong  nitric  acid  does  not  decompose  pure  pyrotartaric 
acid,  but  decomposes  that  which  is  contaminated  with  empyreuniatic 
oil,  &c.  (Arppe.)  Gruner  obtained  with  an  acid  which  was  perhaps  not 
quite  pure,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  substance  which 
coloured  the  liquid  yellow.  Weniselos  likewise  observed  that  the  distil- 
lation of  the  acid  mixture  was  attended  with  partial  decomposition.  — 
3.  Hot  oil  of  vitriol  carbonises  pyrotartaric  acid  (Gruner),  and  its  solu- 
tion in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  likewise  becomes  coloured  on  boiling. 
(Arppe.)  —  4.  Pyrotartaric  acid  distilled  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid 
yields,  first,  pure  anhydrous  pyrotartaric  acid,  then  also  the  hydrated 
acid;  the  residue  however  becoming  carbonised.  (Arjppe.)  —  The  acid  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  mercuric  oxide  or  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
(Gbbel.) 

Comhin<Uio7i$.  Pyrotartaric  acid  dissolves  in  4  pt&  of  water  at  12'5^ 
(Gbbel),  in  3  pts.  of  water  at  15°  (Gruner),  in  1|  pt  at  20°  (Arppe). 
The  solution  does  not  decompose  by  keeping  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
(Weniselos),  or  by  boiling  (Arppe). 

It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitnol  without  blackening.     (Schlieper.) 

Pyrotartrates. — The  acid  forms  neutral  or  bibasic  salts  =  C"H«M»0»,0«, 
and  acid  or  monobasic  salts  =  C'°H^MO',0'.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for 
bases.  All  its  salts  are  crystallisable  (Arppe);  they  sustain  a  heat  of 
125°  to  150°  (most  of  them  indeed  of  200°,  according  to  Arppe),  but  are 
decomposed  between  250°  and  300°.  (Gruner.)  In  this  decomposition 
the  salts  of  the  fixed  alkalis  give  off  water,  then  turn  brown,  froth  up 
,and  give  off  gas,  a  yellow  acid  watery  liquid,  a  thick  stinking  oil,  and 
leave  a  oarbonato  of  the  alk^i  mixed  with,  charcoal,    The  pyrotartrates 
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of  the  heavy  metals  likewise  yield  an  acid  watery  distillate  and  an  oily 
distillate.  (Gruner.)  The  pyrotartrates,  when  heated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  emit  an  offensive  odour,  and  burn  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame. 
{Gruner.)  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  yield  a  sublimate  of  pyro- 
tartaric  acid  (V.  Rose^,  and  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
of  manganese,  they  give  off  formic  acid.  (Gruner.)  They  are  nearly  all 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  which  rather 
precipitates  them  from  their  aqueous  solution.  (Arppe.) 

PyiQtartraU  of  Ammonxu.'—a,  Bibasic,  C"H'(NH*)*0*. — Formerfy 
known  only  in  the  aqueous  solation  which,  when  eTsporated,  gives  off  ammonia  and 
leaves  the  salt  b  (Arppe.)  —  ^  Obtained  by  passmg  dry  ammoniacal  gas  into 
a  solution  of  pyrotartaric  acid  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*80,  whereupon  the 
monobasic  salt  b  first  separates  in  delio^te  crystalline  needles,  and  on 
continuing  the  passage  of  the  gas,,  the  crystalline  mass  re-dissolves  almost 
entirely,  and  subsequently  the  neutral  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.  —  A  better  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  to  pass  the 
ammoniacal  gas  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  oiily  till  the  acid 
salt  is  formed;  then  add  alcohol  saturated  with  ammonia,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  continues  to  form;  then  again  pass  the  gas  through  till  the 
solution  becomes  nearly  transparent,  and  lastly  saturate  the  liquid 
.  completely  with  ammoniacal  gas  after  having  poured  it  into  another 
yessel.  -—  This  mode  of  proceeding  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  neutral  salt  being 
contaminated  by  any  portion  of  the  acid  salt  remaining  undissolTed.     (Arppe.)  • 

White  powder,  consisting  of  short  microscopic  prisms;  smells  slightly  of 
ammonia  when  h^ted  only  a  few  degrees;  between  90^  and  100^  it  gives 
off  ammoniacal  vaponrs,  and  is  converted  into  the  acid  salt,  which  may 
be  heated  to  140°  without  further  decomposition : 

C"H«(NH<)«09  =»  CWH7(NH<)0^  +  NH». 

100  pts.  of  the  neutral  salt,  heated  to  115^,  yielded  90*19  pts.  of  the  add  salt ;  and 
100  pts.  heated  to  between  135°  and  140*",  yielded  88*94  pts.  of  the  add  salt.  By 
calculation  the  quantity  should  be  89*76  p.  c.  [166:149  »  100  :  89*76.]  Hence  it 
appears  that  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  takes  place  a  little  below  140**.  *^ 
With  potash,  the  salt  gives  off  ammonia  in  considerable  quantity.  It 
dissolves  ver^  easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  iJcohol,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation  of 
the  acid  salt.     (Arppe,  Ann,  Pkarm.  87,  229.)  %. 

h.  Monobasic,  — Acute  rhombdhedrons,  truncated  even  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  terminal  edges.  (Fig.  153.)  Cleavage  parallel  to  p, 
(Weniselos.)  Small  rhombic  octohedrons  and  rhombic  prism's,  which 
assume  a  laminar  appearance  from  shortening  of  their  principal  axis 
(Arppe);  small  four-sided  needles.  (Gruner.^  The  crystals  are  transpa- 
rent (Gruner,  Arppe);  strongly  acid  (Weniselos),  permanent  in  the  air. 
(Gmner,  Weniselo&)  They  do  not  give  off  any  thing  at  100**,  but  begin 
to  decompose  at  140''.  (Arppe,  vid.  wp.) — T  The  salt  when  heated  in  a 
distillatory  apparatus,  deliquesces  to  a  viscid  syrup  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  above  140°,  giving  off  ammoniacal  vapours;  then  assumes  a 
darker  colour  and  throws  off  bubbles :  and  at  150  ,  enters  into  a  state  of 
tranquil  fusion.  The  residue  then  decomposes  but  slowly,  not  boiling  till 
it  becomes  heated  to  160°;  the  boiling  point  remains  constant  for  a  while 
at  176°;  and  rapid  decomposition  begins  at  295°,  a  shining  carbonaceous 
residue  being  left  in  the  retort.  The  distillate  consists  at  first  of  ammo- 
niacal water,   accqmpuDied  by  a  enbeiance  which  crystallises  out  on 
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eTaporationj  aftorwarJB  there  pMsea  over  an  alkaline,  then  an  acid  oily 
liauid,  which  solidifies  at  0°  or  when  evaporated;  aod  lastlv  a  neutral 
oil  which  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  The  crystalline  body  which 
separates  out  during  the  enf4re  operation  is  Upyrotariramidc  C^^'NH^O^ 
(Arppe.) 

CWHS'tNH^)©*  -  4Hp  -  C'^H70<.    %. 

The  crystals  dissolve  readily  in  water  (Gruner),  and  with  difficulty  in 
boiling  alcohol,  whence  they  separate  in  the  fqni|  of  a  crystalline  powder 
pn  cooling,     (Arppe.) 


IOC  60    . 

...    40-27    . 
...      9-39 
..      7-39    . 
..    4295 

Arppe. 
..    40*03 

N  14    . 

11  H 11     . 

7-39 

8  O  64    . 

CWH?(NH*)P«  ....  149    . 

..  10000 

Pyrotariraie  of  Pi^aA.—^a*  Biba$ic^-^  The  aaueous  acid  exactly  nen« 
ir^li^ed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  evaporatea  to  a  syrup,  solidifies  in  . 
flat  prisms,  which,  in  dry  air,  or  at  25^  eyen  in  damp  air,  give  off  water, 
swell  up,  and  are  converted  into  nodules  consisting  of  microscopic  needles. 
These  crystals  give  off  their  2  At  water  at  200°;  melt  without  decompo- 
sition at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  200^;  and  at  a  higher  tempo- 
rature,  swell  up  and  give  off  empyrenmatic  vapoura  The  dry  salt,  the 
nodules  and  the  prisms  all  deliquesce  in  a  cold  damp  atmosphere.  The 
nodules,  but  not  the  anhydrous  salt,  dissolve  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  solution,  deposits  crystals  on  cooling;  but  ^om  the  saturated  aqueous 
solution,  alcohol  precipitates  the  salt  in  oily  drops.     (Arppe.) 

a.                             Arppe.  b,  Gruner. 

2  KO  94-4  ....  41-69  ....  4200  2  KO ....  944  ....  38-63  ....  37*82 

C»«H«0«    114-0  ....  50-36  C»H*0«.  1140  ....  4664 

2  HO  180  ....  7-95  ....     7-81  4  HO....  86-0  ....  1473  ....  14-62 

C"H«K«08+2Aq  226-4  ....  10000  +4Aq...  2444  ....  100-00  .... 

a.  %re  tl)e  nodules  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  within  a  belUjar  oontaining  air;  i.  was 
obtained  by  Gruoer  in  indistinct  orystals,  which  were  perhaps  identical  with  Arppe't 
flat  prisms. 

&  Mo^obasie. —  First  observed  bjr  Fourcroj  and  Vauqnelinf  who  compared  it 
with  cream  of  tartar,  whereas  Pelonse  denios  the  existence  of  an  acid  potash-salt. 
Precipitated  from  the  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  a  by  pyro tartaric  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  (Arppe.)  Qnp-half  of  a  solution  of 
pyrotartaric  acid  is  oxactlv  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  otber 
half  then  added,  and  the  liquid  evaporated.  Large,  transparent,  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  (Weniselos,  Arppe.)  They  do  not  give  off  any  thing 
^t  200°,  but  when  more  strongly  heated,  they  first  give  off  acid,  then  swell 
up  and  evolve  empyrenmatic  products.  They  dissolve  in  water  somewhat 
less  readily  than  the  salt  a,  and  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol,  which 
takes  away  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  on  the  o<;ber  hand  throws  down 
crystals  from  the  saturated  aqueous  solution.    (Arppe.) 
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KO    47-2 

Cm^Of 1230 

....    27-73 
....    72-27 

WeniselGf, 

M..    26-5a    

Arppa. 
..    27-67 

CWH'KOi 170-2 

....  10000 

PyrolartiyiU  of  Soda. — a.  BUbadc. — ^The  aoid  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  soda  yields  by  slow  evaporation^  large  crystalline  lamiucs  with  ragged 
edges,  and  by  quick  evaporation  a  syrup  wEich  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling.  (Arppe.)  Soft  transparent  needles  united  in  spherales 
and  permanent  in  the  air.  (Gruner.)  The  above-mentioned  crystalline 
laminae  give  off  nearly  all  their  water  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  crumble 
to  a  white  dust;  give  off  all  their  water  at  200'';  and  decompose  at  a 
stronger  heat  without  fusion  or  intumescence.  They  dissolve  readily  in 
water,  but  not  in  alcohol,  even  at  the  boiling  heat;  alcohol  indeed  renders 
the  aqueous  solution  turbid.     (Arppe.) 

Neidlei,  Gruner.  Tablei>  Arppe. 

2  NaO 62-4  ....  27-08  ..♦.  27-2    2  NaO  ....    62-4  ....  21-94  ....  21-84 

C«>H«0» 1140  ....  49-48  C«H«0«  ....  1140  ....  4009 

6  HO  54-0  ....  23-44  ....  20*9     12  HO   ....  108-0  ....  3797  ....  37-90 

C»H«Ni^O«  +  6Aq  230-4  ....  100*00  +  12Aq....  284-4  ....  100-00 

h.  Monobasic. —  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol^ 
within  a  bell-jar,  there  remains  a  dense  crystalline  mass  consisting  of 
microscopic  rhombic  prisms,  which,   after  drying  in  the  air,   give  off 
nothing  at  300^  and  oontain  20-30  p.  a  soda;  therefore  s  G'^H^NaO'. 
(Arppe.)    The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water.     (Weniselos.) 

A  mixtare  of  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  bibasic  potash  and  soda-salts  leaves  a 
gum  when  evaporated.     (Arppe.) 

Pyrotarirate  of  Baryta, —  a.  Bibasic.  — When  the  warm  aqueons  acid 
is  completely  neuralized  either  by  baryta-water  or  by  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  the  solution  evaporated,  the  bibasic  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  shining,  crystalline  powder,  which,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, is  found  to  consist  of  oblique  rhombio  needlea  This  crystalline 
powder  begins  to  give  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  00^  parts  with 
half  of  it  at  100°,  the  whole  at  100°,  and  undergoes  no  further  decom- 
position at  200^.  The  crjrstalline  powder  dissolves  readilv  in  water  either 
hot  or  cold,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol.  (Arppe.)  Heuce 
the  clear  aqueons  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium  and  pyrotartaric  acid  or 
a  soluble  pyrotartrate,  gives  a  precipitate  in  a  few  hours  after  the  addition 
of  alcohol  and  ammonia.     (Arppe.) 

Crystalline  powder.  Arppe.          Gruner. 

2BaO    153-2     ....  50*53  ....     50-61  ....     49*70 

C»H«0« 114-0    ....  37-60 

4  HO 36-0    ....  11-87  ....     12-00  ....     12-02 

C»«H«Ba«0»  +  4Aq ....  303*2    ....  lOO'OO 

A.  Monobasie, —  One-half  of  a  portion  pf  the  aqueons  aoid  is  saturated 
vith  carbonate  of  baryta,  then  mixed  with  the  other  half  and  evapo- 
rated*   U  then  eBloxwpes  and  yields  needles  united  in  globular  radiated 
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masses.  These  crystals  soon  become  dall  on  exposure  to  the  air,  give  off 
half  their  water  at  90^9  and  the  whole  at  150®,  leaving  92*74  p.  c.  of 
anhydrous  salt^  which  at  a  stronger  heat  is  converted  into  61  '^8  p«  c 
of  bibasic  salt,  and  at  a  red  heat,  leaves  34*86  p.  c  of  carbonate  of 
baryta.  The  needles  give  up  half  their  acid  to  alcohol.  Thev  dissolve 
vet^  readily  in  water.  (Arppe.)  —  Weniselos  obtained  the  salt  in  stars 
which  were  permanent  in  the  air  and  reddened  litmus. 

NeedleB,  Arppe. 

BaO 76-6  ....  3520  34*86 

C»»H70'  123*0  ....  56*53 

2  HO 18*0  ....  8-27  7*26 

CWH^BaC  +  2Aq    ....  217*6     ....  100*00 

Arppe  once  obtained  from  an  indefinite  mixture  of  the  acid  and  baryta-water, 
beades  the  above-mentioned  needles,  four  and  six-sided  prisms  which  exhibited  the 
same  reactions  as  the  needles,  but  contained  40*83  p.  c.  baryta. 

Pyrotar irate  qf  baryta  andpottuh,  and  Pyrotartrate  of  baryta  and  soda,  whose 
existence  is  maintained  by  Gruner,  cannot  reaUy  be  obtained.     (Arppe.) 

Pyi^otaHrate  of  Sirontia, —  a.  Bibasic, —  The.  aqaeous  acid,  neutralized 
by  continued  boiling  with  carbonate  of  strontia;,  yields  after  evaporation^ 
small  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by 
alcohol.  (Arppe.)  Four-sided  .prisnis  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.     (Gruner.) 

Pritms  air-dried.  Arppe.  Gruner* 

2  SrO   104     ....  44-07    ....    43-07    •...    40*13 

C^HW 114     ....  48*30 

2  HO   18    ....       7*63 13-88 

Ci0H«Si2O8  +  2Aq   23B     ....  10000 

Gruner^  according  to  his  analysis,  assigns  to  the  salt  4  At  water. 

6.  Manobadc. — By  digesting  the  dilate  acid  with  carbonate  of  strontia 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate^  soft  nacreous,  microscopic  laminse  aro 
obtained  which  part  with  all  their  water  at  130°,  give  off  acid  vapours 
at  135'',  yield  half  their  acid  to  alcohol^  and  are  soluble  in  Water. 
(Arppe.) 


JiaminiB, 

SrO    52     ... 

CWH'O? 123    ... 

2  HO 18    ... 

.     26*94 
.     63-73 
.      9-33 

Arppe. 
...     26-43 

....      9*39 

C^OH^SrO^  +  2Aq     193     ... 

.  10000 

Pyrotartrate  of  Lime, — a,  Bibask. — Precipitated  on  mixing  the  concen- 
trated solutions  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  bibasic  pjrrotartiate  of  potash. 
By  boiling  the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime^  till  it  is  neutralized, 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  cooling,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  white  crystalline  powder,  which^  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  is 
seen  to  consist  of  four-sided  prisms.  The  salt  gives  off  its  water  at  1 60°, 
but  in  other  respects  remains  unaltered  at  200°.  It  requires  nearly  100 
pts.  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it;  di^olves  readily  in  hydrochloric) 
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nitric  or  acetic  acid;  bat  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Arppe.)  The  aaneous 
solution  of  the  acid  salt  gtres  off  part  of  its  acid  when  evaporatea,  and 
deposits  the  bibasic  salt  in  soft  shining  needles  united  in  spherical  masses^ 
which  give  off  their  water  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dissolve  sparingly 
in  water.     (Gruner.) 


ChyttaU, 
2  CaO 56 

....    27-19    . 
....    55-34 
....     17-47    . 

Arppa. 
..    27-12 

C»«H«0« 114 

4  HO 36 

..     17-23 

CMH«Ca«08  +  4Aq  ....  206 

....  100-00 

5.  With  3  At.  Acid, -^  The  salt  a  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  pyro- 
tartaric  acid,  and  the  solution,  when  gently  evaporated,  yields  crystals 
which  give  off  their  water  at  110%  the  acid  then  also  beginning  to  evapo^ 
rate.  (Arppe.)  Tbe  mooo-arid  salt  cannot  be  obtained  ;  for,  on  neutralising  1  pt. 
of  the  aqueous  acid  with  lime  and  adding  another  1  pt.,  a  large  quantity  of  bibasic  salt 
is  precipitated,  and  the  remaining  very  add  liquid  deposits  on  evaporation  an  additional 
quantity  of  bibasic  salt,  so  that  ultimately  nothing  but  the  pure  acid  is  left.    (Arppe.) 


CaO      

Crytials. 

.    28     .. 
.  123    .. 
.  264     .. 
.     18     .. 

..      6-47    . 
..     28-40 
..     60-97 
4-16     .. 

Arppe. 
6-36 

CWH707 

2  C>«H808 

2  HO    



4-77 

CWR^CaO*  +  2C«»H80>  +  2Aq....  433     ....  10000 

Fyrotartrate  of  Magnesia. — a.  Monohasic. — a.  JWagneiia  alba  dissolyes 
very  readily  in  the  aqueous  acid,  forming  a  perfectly  neutral  liquid, 
which,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  within  a  bell-jar  containing 
air,  leaves,  first  a  viscid  gum,  then,  after'  evaporation,  an  easily  friable 
mass.  This  mass  gives  off  water  at  90°,  but  even  at  170®,  at  which 
temperature  further  decomposition  begins,  it  gives  off  ouly  24*41  p.  o» 
in  all.  —  /3.  When  the  above  solution  is  evaporated  merely  to  a  syrup, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  water  added  by  drops,  the  syrup  yields  crystals, 
and  is  converted  in  a  few  hours  into  a  dry  crvstalline  mass,  which,  under 
the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of  six-sided  laminar  prisms;  it  gives  off 
nearly  all  its  water  at  1^0^  and  the  small  remaining  quantity  at  200**, 
in  all  40-57  p.  c.  —  The  salts  o  and  /9  dissolve  very  readily  in  water, 
but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  which  precipitates  them  from  water;  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  p  again  yields  crystals  when  evaporated;  but 
that  of  the  salt  a  leaves  a  syrup  which  does  not  crystallise  till  water  is 
dropt  into  it.     (Arppe.) 

-a.   Dry  gum.  Arppe, 

2  MgO 40  . .,  19-23  18-48 

O'^HH^ 114  ....  54'81 

6  HO    54  ....  25-96  24-41       . 

C»H«Mg«0«  +  6Aq 208    ....  100-00 

p.  Cry$iaUine  mat9.  Arppe. 

2  MgO 40     ....  15-27  15-95 

C»'HO' 114     ....  43-51 

12  HO   108     ....  41-22  40-57 

C»H«Mg«0»  +  12Aq   ....  262    ...•  10000 
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b,    JftmoJdaic.  —  Gammy.  (Arppe.) 

Pynxtortrate  of  Oludna. —  The  aqueoas  aoid  satumied  with  hydrate 
^f  glttoini^  leavea,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  withia  a  receiver 
containing  air,  the  acid  salt  6,  in  the  form  of  a  mass  which  is  viscid 
at  first  but  afterwards  becomes  crystalliue.  This  acid  sivlt  melts  at  110°^ 
gives  off  acid  vapours^  and  at  180°  leaves  the  neutral  salt  a.     (Arppe.) 

a,                         Arppe.                                       I,  Arppe. 

2  GO 25-4.,..    18-22  ....  17-93    GO  12'7  ....  4'71  ....  4-70 

CWli«0«  114-6  ....    81-78                     CWH707  1230  ....  4598 

CioH«0«  132-0  ....  49-31 

C»HWO«  139-4  ....  10000  C»H7GO»,CWH«0»  267-7  ....  100-00 

Fyt'oiatiraie  ^  Alumina, --^ a,  MoTiobasic.^^  1.  By  boiling  still  moist 
hydrate  of  alumina  with  a  quantity  of  aqueous  acid  less  than  sufficient 
to  dissolve  it,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  powder 
insoluble  in  water.  —  2.  Precipitated  in  considerable  quantity  on  mixing 
hydrochlorate  of  alumina  with  bibasie  pyrotartrate  of  soda,  in  an  excess 
of  which  it  dissolves.     (Arppe.) 


A\Hfi 

...    51-4    .. 
...  114-0    .. 
...     180     .. 

..    2803     .... 
..    62-16 
9-81     .... 

(1.) 

....     27-26    .. 
....       7-13 

jpc. 

(2.) 
..     27-80 

C>0H«O«.... 
9  HO 

6-95 

183-4  10000 

6.  Acid, —  Hydrate  of  alumina,  while  still  moist,  dissolves  slowly  in 
the  aqueous  acid,  and  yields  by  evaporation,  crystalsj  from  which,  when 
heated  with  water^  2  per  cent,  of  hydrate  of  alumina  separates.  (Arppe.) 

Green  Chromic  Hydrate  diMoWes  sparingly  in  the  boiling  aqueous  acid,  and  tlie 
green  strongly  acid  solution  yields  by  evaporation,  green -spotted  crystals  of  the  add ; 
blue  chromic  hydrate  forms  with  the  cold  aqaeous  acid,  a  blue  solution,  which  becomes 
perfectly  decolorised  by  evaporation  to  dryness.    (Arppe.) 

Vranic  PproiariraU. — Bibasic  pyrotartrate  of  potash  added  to  nranlc 
nitrate  gradually  throws  down  a  white  crystalline  powder.  (V.  Rose.) 
The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  uranio  hydrate  so  abundantly,  that  it 
loses  its  sour  taste;  and  the  yellow  solution,  when  evaporated  and 
cooled,  deposits  a  yellow  powder  which  becomes  yellowish  white  when 
dry,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  and  is  preci- 
pitated therefrom  in  large  quantity  by  alcohol  in  yellow  flakes.  Its 
aqueous  solution^  evaporated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  acid,  leaves  a 
czystallina  mass.     (Arppe.) 

Precipitated  by  alcohol  Arppe. 

4  U«0» ; 576  ....  59-26     ....     59-45 

C»^H»0« 114  ....  11-73 

2  a^WG' 246  ....  25-31 

4  HO 36  ....      3-70    ....      5-41 

CWH«(2U«0«)08,2[CWH7(U«0«)0«}  +  4Aq  ....  972    ....  10000 

[As  Arppe  did  not  find  the  loss  of  Weight  to  amoont  to  5*41  p.  c.  till  he  heated  the 
salt  to  200^,  It  is  possible  that  SAd  way  hav^  passed  off  wit)i  the  fmtw.} 
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Pyrdarlraite  of  Mangmiem. — Carbonate  of  mansanete  disMilvea  slowly 
in  the  cold  aqueous  acid,  quickly  in  the  same  when  hot,  forming  a  not 
perfectly  neutral  liquid,  which  leaves  a  gum  when  evaporated.  This 
gum  still  retains  2  At.  water  at  200^  and  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat 
before  the  water  escapes.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  precipi- 
tated therefrom  by  alcohol,  as  a  curdy  mass,  which  diffuses  itself  in  a 
larger  quantity  of  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish,  heavy,  granular 
powder.     (Arppe.) 

At  200*.  Arppe.  Arppe. 

2  MhO  72  ....  35-30  ....  34-90  2  MnO  ....  72  ....  iO  ....  29*80 

C»«H«0« 114  ....  55-88  C»HHI«  182  ...  58 

2  HO is...      8-82                     4  HO 36    ...  15  ....  14*61 

CM'H'Mn'O"  +  2Aq....  204  ....  lOO'OO  +  6Aq   ....  240  ....  100  ' 

Antimoiiie  oiida  is  quite  inaoloble  in  the  aqueoui  add  (Arppe},  or  distoWea  yery 
iparingly.     (Gnmer.) 

Pymtarimte  o/JStuntUk, —  The  heated  acid  does  not  dissolve  the  oxide 
or  the  carbouate  of  bismuth,  and  but  spariuffly  the  recently  precipitated 
hydrate.  The  solution  saturated  as  completely  as  possible,  becomes 
turbid  when  boiled  and  clear  again  on  cooling.  When  evaporated,  it 
leaves  the  crystallised  acid  and  a  gummy  substance.  With  water  it  forms 
a  precipitate,  which  increases  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  and  diminishes 
on  further  addition  of  water.  The  same  precipitate  is  formed  by  alcohol. 
The  precipitate  ignited  in  a  gloss  tube,  leaves  a  residue  which,  if  exposed 
to  the  air  while  yet  warm,  takes  fire  and  bums  away,  leaving  oxide  of 
bismuth.     (Arppe.) 

Arppe. 
Air-dried  prwipiiuie.  a.  K 

4  Bi*0»  948    ....    71*49  ....  71*54  ....  7M5 

3  C»H«0«  342     ....     25-79 

4  HO 36     ....      2-72  ....    2-66  ....    2-78 

C»H«(2BTO^O»,2[CMH?(Bi*0»)0^  +  aAq...  1326     ....  10000 
a  was  obtained  with  water  j  b,  with  alcohol. 

Pyroktrtrate  of  £inc. — a.  Pclybatic,  —  When  the  somewhat  acid  solu- 
tion of  h  is  evaporated  to  a  soft  gum  and  redissolved  in  water,  there 
remains  a  small  quantity  of  powder  containing  SS  per  cent  of  sine 
oxide.     (Arppe.) 

6.  BUxuic.  a.  Anhydratu, —  The  metal  dissolves  slowly  in  the  acid, 
the  oxide  quickly  at  a  boiling  heat.  The  syrup  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  acid  filtrate,  forms  with  alcohol  a  curdy  coaguluro,  which  soon  changes 
to  a  granular  powder  and  dissolves  in  water,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of 
the  salt  a.  But  by  precipitating  a  very  acid  solution  with  alcohol,  a  tery 
soft  powder  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  oompletely  in  cold  water,  forming 
a  solution  which  becomes  turbid  when  boiled.     Vid.  analysis  k,  a. 

)9.  Bydrated,  —  Carbonate  of  sine  disolves  very  rapidly  in  the  hot 
aoid;  and  the  nearly  neutral  solution  leaves  on  evaporation,  a  thiek  syrup 
which  gradually  forms  granules,  and  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  is  oompletely  co&yerted  into  a  mass  irhich  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
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must  be  pressed  between  paper;  at  200^  it  gires  off  14*99  p.  c.  or  4  At. 
water,  retaining  2  At<    (Arppe.) 

b,  <r.  Air-dried,  Arppe.  b,  /3.  Air-dried,  Arppe. 

2ZnO 80-4     ....     41-36     ..,..41-53     2  ZnO 80-4....     32-37....     3273 

CWH«0«     114-0     ....    58-64                             C»H«0«    132-0  ....     53-14 
4  HO 36-0  ....     14-49  ....     1499 

CWH«Ztt»08  194-4     ....  100-00  +  6Aq 248*4  ....  100-00 

FyrotaHrojte  of  Cadmium,  —  a,  Bihadc  —  a.  With  4  At.  water.  — 
From  the  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  cadmium,  alcohol  throws 
down  a  salt,  which^  after  drying  in  the  air^  gives  off  2  At.  water  at  100^ 
and  the  other  two  near  the  point  at  which  it  decomposes.     (Arppe.) 

6.  With  C  At  water, — The  acid  saturated  with  oxide,  hjdrated 
oxide,  or  carbonate  of  cadmium  and  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup, 
gradually  yields  granules,  and  then,  after  being  covered  with  a  little 
water,  and  left  to  evaporate  in  dry  air,  solidifies  almost  entirely  to  a 
powder,  which  is  freed  from  the  acid  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between 
paper.  It  is  quite  neutral,  gives  off  12'73  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  200^ 
near  its  decomposing  point,  retaining  therefore  2  At.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alcohol. 
(Arppe.)  —  The  acid  solution  yields  small  four-sided  prisms,  which 
dissolve  readily  in  water,  contain  48*48  p.  c.  cadmic  oxido  after  dryiog 
at  130°,  and  32  p.  c.  after  drying  at  100  .  Alcohol  abstracts  acid  from 
them,  so  that  neutral  salt  remains.     (Gruner.) 


a,  a.  Air-dried, 

2  CdO 128  ....     46-04  .. 

CWH«0«    114  ....    41-01 

4  HO  36  ....     12-95  . 

Arppe. 
..  45-91 

..  12-67 

a,  p.  Air-dried. 

2  CdO 128  ....    43-24  . 

C^HW...  132  ....    44-60 
4  HO  36  ....    12-16  . 

Arppe. 
...  43-13 

..  12-67 

C»0H«Cd'O«  +  4Aq  278  ....  10000 

+  6Aq 296  ....  100*00 

6.  Monobane, —  The  solution  of  the  salt  a,  mixed  with  as  much  acid 
as  it  already  contains,  leaves  on  evaporation,  a  viscid  mass  in  which  a 
few  long  slender  needles  gradually  form.     (Arppe.) 

.  Stannous  Pyrotartrate.-^  The  acid  does  not  dissolve  metallic  tin,  but 
dissolves  the  protoxide  and  its  hydrate  with  facility.  The' solution 
filtered  from  a  yellow  basic  salt,  becomes  very  turbid  when  mixed  with 
water,  and  forms  with  alcohol  a  copious  precipitate,  which,  after 
drying  at  200^  contains  70'lGp.  c.  stannous  oxide,  and  is  therefore 
2SnO,C*°H*Sn*0*j  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with  solution  of  only 
a  very  small  portion.    (Arppe.) 

PyroUirU*at€  of  Lead, —  o.  £<np^4ic.— Obtained  by  treating  the  salt  h 
with  ammonia  and  washing  with  water,  which  does  not  dissolve  any  of 
the  lead.     (Arppe.) 

5.  QuadriboMic, —  The  free  acid  or  the  bibasic  potash-salt  forms  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  acids  and  in 
excess  of  subacetate  of  lead,  but  insoluble  in  water.  (Pelouze.)  The 
curdy  precipitate  obtained  with  the  ammonia-salt|  and  soluble  in  pyro- 
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iaYt.irio  Acid,  cakes  together  in  a  few  honrs  on  the  bottom  of  the  veaael, 
forming  a  hard,  jellowish  white^  friable  crnat.  (Schiieper.) 

Salt  a,  at  200«.  Arppe. 

6  PbO  672     ..-.    85-50    85*40 

C»HH)« 114    ....     14-50 

4  PbO,C«»H»Fb«0« 786    ....  10000 

Salt  b.  at  100^  Arppe. 

4  PbO  448    ....    79*71     79-66 

C«>H«0«. 114     ....    20'29 

2  PbO,C»H«Pb*0« 562    ....  10000 

Schlieper's  salt  described  under  b  contains  at  100°  only  72*97  p.  c.  of  oxide  of 
lead.  By  treating  the  salt  c  with  ammonia,  Gruner  obtained  a  white  powder,  which 
contained  at  130",  76*55  p.  c.  lead-oxide  and  3*09  p.  c.»  water,  and  ii  therefore 
2PbO,CWH»Pb«08  +  2Aq. 

e,  BiJba»ic, —  The  free  acid  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  or  neutraf 
acetate  of  lead  (Peloase);  it  precipitates  neutral  acetate  of  lead  after  a 
while  in  bandies  of  needles  (Fourcroy  ii  Vaaquelin,  Weniselos);  basia 
acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the  same  salt.  (Arppe.)  The  bibasic  potash* 
salt  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  a  few  hours,  crystalline  nodules 
(V.  Rose),  white  flakes,  containing  6605  p.  c.  oxide  (Pelouze);  if  alcohol 
be  added,  the  precipitation  takes  place  immediately, — ^and  with  nitrate  of 
lead,  after  a  while,  needles,  (Weniselos.)  By  boiling  the  acid  with  lead- 
oxide,  filtering  from  a  basic  salt,  and  evaporating  and  cooling,  the  salt 
is  likewise  obtained  in  needles,  which  however,  according  to  Arppe  (not, 
according  to  Gruner)  are  anhydrous.  The  needles  lose  their  transparency 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Gruner.)  The  salt  melts  on  heating  the  liquid 
from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  and  forms  oily  drops.  (Schiieper.) 
It  yields  by  dry  distillation,  empyreumatic  oil  and  a  watery  liquid  con* 
taining  acetic  acid,  and,  when  heated  in  contact  with  tho  air,  gives  off 
acid  vapours,  takes  fire  and  then  barns  away  with  a  glimmering  light, 
even  after  the  fire  has  been  removed.  (Gruner.')  It  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  cold  water  (Weniselos),  more  readily  in  hot  water,  from  which 
it  crystallises  out  on  cooling;  the  solution  of  the  precipitate  in  excess  of 
nitrate  of  lead  also  yields  four-sided  needles.    (Arppe.) 

Air'dried  erystaU  Ghnner.  Arppe. 

2  PbO 224     ....  59*89  59-02  ....    59*73 

C^HKy  114     ....  30-48 

4  HO 36     ....  9-63  958  ....      9-65 

CioHspbKy  +  4Aq....  374     ....  10000 

Ferrous  Pyroiarirate, —  The  acid,  especially  when  hot,  dissolves  iron 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  solution  reddens  quickly^  and  forms 
red  flakes  with  water  or  alcohol.     (Arppe.) 

Ferric  PyrotartrcOe. —  a,  Wiih  18  At.  Base. —  Obtained  by  treating 
either  of  the  following  salts  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  washing.-  Hsb 
the  appearance  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  After  drying  at  100^  it  gives  off 
10*48  p.  o«  water  at  200.    (Arppe.) 
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6.  SeaAaMi  — -  Ferrie  h jdroohloraie  aaturated  with  Ammonh  u  tmi 

Its  possible  witlioal  pernianent  preoipitfttion,  forms  with  blbasie  pyroUtr* 

trate  of  eoda,  a  copious  precipitate,  which,  after  washing  and  drying  at 
1 00",  appears  hard  and  friable,  gives  off  849  p.  c.  water  at  200  ,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolres  abundantly 
in  nitric  acid.     (Arppe.) 

Salt  0u  dried  ailOQ'^i  Arppe. 

ISFe^O' 1440    ....  83*92  8294 

C»H«0« 114     ....  6-64 

18  HO     162     ....  9-44  1048 

1716  lOOOO 

Saii  I.  dried  at  lOO^  Arppe. 

6Fc«0" 480    ....     74-08  74-27 

C»H«0« 114     ....     17-69 

6  HO    64     ....      8-33  849 

648  10000 

In  the  salt  a,  Arppe  assumes  20  Aq,  which  certainly  agrees  better  with  the 
analysis. 

c.  TFiVi  I  i4e.j8(rM.-^  Ferric  hydrochlorafce  mixed  with  ammonia  till 
a  reddish  colour  just  begins  to  appear,  forms  with  bibasio  pyrotartrate  of 
soda,  a  red  precipitate  which  has  a  gummy  consistence  only  when  warm. 
This  precipitate  washed,  first  with  water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  then 
with  pure  water,  and  afterwards  dried,  appears  brown,  gires  off  7*86 
p.  0.  water  at  200^  and,  when  moistened  with  water,  assumes  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  does  not  become  gummy,  and  scarcely  colours  tne  water. 
(Arppe.) 

Dried  at  100^.  Arppe. 

4  Pe»0>  320  ....  44*69  4464 

3C»H«0"    ;....    342  ....  47-77 

6  HO   64  ....  7-64  7-8* 

716    ...<  190-00 

d.  Monobatie.  —  1.  Sesqnichlorhle  of  iron  free  from  excess  of  acid, 
is  precipitated  by  the  bibasic  soda-^t;  the  red,  rery  gummy  precipitate 
collected  on  a  filter  after  addition  of  sal-ammoniac,  without  which  the 
liquid  will  not  filter  well;  and  washed  by  decantation  after  drying, 
because,  if  water  were  immediately  poured,  upon  it,  it  would  become 
pitchy  and  stop  up  the  filter.  It  is  brown  in  the  dry  state,  but  red  and 
gummy  when  moist.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  (in  200  pts. 
according  to  Pelouze),  forming  a  clear  liquid,  which,  in  a  few  days,  soli- 
difies to  a  stiff  mass.  (Arppe.)  2.  The  solution  of  recently  precipitated 
ferric  hydrate  in  the  boiling  acid,  if  exhausted  with  alcohol,  after  evapo- 
ration  to  dryness,  leaves  a  red,  gummy  residue  of  the  same  salt  which 
turns  brown  after  drying. 


Atr.dried. 

Arppe  0). 

Arppe  (2). 

WO* 80    .. 

..    33-47    .. 

33-01     .. 

..    33-51 

C»H«0« 132    .. 

..    55*23 

3  HO    27    .. 

..     11-30  ... 

12-65    . 

..     I1H)> 

239  100-00 

The  12*65  and  11*07  p.  c.  water  escape  at  100%  b«t  no  tnore.    (Arppe.) 
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e.  With  9  At,  acid. —  The  eoneentraied  aoid  dissolreB  reoentlj  preci- 
pitated ferric  hydrate  pretty  easily  (not  the  diy),  forming  a  reddish 
yellow^  yery  aoid  liquid  which  soon  changes  completely  to  a  yellow  crys- 
talline mass.  This  mass  melts  at  105°,  giving  off  1*81  p.  c.  water^  and 
after  evolving  acid  vapours,  ultimately  leaves  6'02  p.  c.  ferric  oxide.  It 
is  therefore  perhaps  Fe'0^9C'^HH)*,  18  Aq.,  and  the  loss  at  105''  amounts 
to  8  Aq.  On  exhausting  the  crystalline  mass  with  absolute  alcohol^ 
there  remains  a  hrick-red  powder,  which  is  likewise  insoluble  in  water, 
contains  31*99  p.  c.  ferric  oxide  at  200^  audis  therefore  2Fe*0',3C^°H*0*. 
( Arppe.)  By  evaporating  and  cooling  the  brown  solution  of  the  hydrated 
oxide  in  the  aoid,  Grnner  obtiunod  brown  transparent  needles,  permanent 
in  the  air. 

Pyrotarirate  qf  Cobalt. —  a.  B(»ic.  —  By  exhausting  the  salt  h  with 
alcohol  and  washing  the  residue  With  water.  Rose-coloured  salt,  which 
when  heated  gives  off  water,  to  the  amount  of  17*27  p.  c.  at  200^  and 
turns  blue;  it  oontiuns  63*25  p.  c.  water.  (Arppe.) 
t  h.  Acid. —  Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  oissolves  sparingly  in  the 
acid,  forming  a  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  on  evaporation  deposits 
colourless  crystals  of  the  acid  mixed  with  a  sparingly  soluble  red  salt. 
On  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  there  is  obtained  a  rose-coloured  crystal- 
line powder  containing  ammonia,  and  dissolving  with  decomposition  in 
water.    (Arppo.) 

Pyrotartrate  of  Ntckd.--^  a,  JBHasic.  —  The  hydrate  dissolves  very 
easily  in  the  acid.  On  evaporating  the  green  solution  to  a  crystalline 
mass,  and  exhausting  the  residue  completely  with  alcohol,  there  remains 
a  green  crystalline  powder  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  This  powder, 
after  drying  in  the  air,  gives  off  11*62  p.  o.  water  at  200°,  and  a  little 
above  that  temperature,  it  slowly  parts  with  the  remainder,  amounting 
in  all  to  ]5'89  p.  c.  without  further  decomposition.    (Arppe.) 


Air.dri€d. 

8N10 73    . 

C^HHy 114    . 

..    33-33    .... 
..    &0*67 
..     16-00    .... 

Arppe. 
....    33-50 

4  HO 

...    36    . 

....    15-89 

C«»H»NiH>»  +  4Aq  .... 

...  225     , 

..  10000 

h.  Bi-acid, —  The  solution  of  the  hydrated  oxide  in  the  acid  leaves, 
when  evaporated  under  a  bell-jar  with  oil  of  vitriol,  first  a  syrup,  then  a 
crjTstalline  mass,  which  melts  at  115°  and  gives  off  2*85  p.  c  water,  but 
emits  acid  vapours  even  at  120;  in  the  free  state,  but  not  when  dissolved 
in  water,  it  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  yields  the  salt  a.   (Arppe.) 

• 
CrytialliM  man.  Arpps. 

NiO 37-5    ....    12-08    11-90 

2  C*»H«0<  228-0    ....     73-43 

5  HO 45-0    ....     14-49 

C»*H'NiO>,C'«HS08  +  2Aq 3105    ....  100*00 

Cupric  PyrotariraU. — a.  Qtcac? rt&onc.  — -When  the  asnre-oolonred 
solution  of  the  salt  b  in  ammonia  is  evaporated  with  addition  ai  water,  it 
becomes  nearly  decolorized  and  deposits  greenish   flakes,   which  after 
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drying  in  tbe  air  contain  51*40  p.  c.   caprio  oxide  and  are  therefore 
4CaO,C»°H«0«,  4Aq.     (Arppe.) 

h.  BiJbasie,  —  1 .  The  warm  acid  forms  with  cnpric  oxide,  a  pale  green 
Bait,  part  of  which  remains  dissolred  in  the  excess  of  acid,  forming  a  green 
solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  deposits  green  crystals  of  the  salt 
together  with  crystals  of  the  acid.  (Gruner). —  2.  The  bibasic  soda* 
salt,  but  not  the  free  acid,  precipitates  cupric  salts  blaish  green. 
(V.  Rose,  Arppe),  blue  (GobeH,  bluish  (Weniselos). —  The  air-dried  salt 
gires  off  its  water  at  130^  ana  at  a  higher  temperature  emits  vapours 
haying  a  strong  odour  of  butyric  acid.  ^ Arppe.)  The  salt  subjected  to 
dry  distillation  appears  to  yield  formic  acid.  ^Gruner.)  It  dissolyes  in 
ahiout  230  pts.  of  water  (Pelouze),  easily  in  acids  and  ammonia,  scarcely 
in  alcohol.     (Arppe.) 


2  CuO 

Dned  at  100*. 

37-73    37-76 

IOC  

8  H 

60    .... 

8    .... 

28-30     28-40 

3-78     ,      2-84 

8  O  

64     .... 

30-19    31-00 

C>^H«Ca20«  + 

2  CuO 

C^^HW 

4  HO 

2Aq 212     .... 

Air^drUd, 

80    ....    34-77 

114    ....    49-58 

36    ....     15*65 

100-00    100-00 

GTOner(l),    Arppe  {2), 
....    34-18     ....    34-57 

....     15-40    ....     15-60 

C"H«Cu«08  +  4Aq  230     ....  100-00 

The  blue  solution  of  the  salt  h  in  ammonia  leaves,  when  evaporated 
under  a  bell-jar,  first  a  thick  syrup,  then  a  dry  mass,  which  contains 
86-41  p.  cof  the  dry  salt  6,  and  is  therefore  C^»HH)u*0»,NH*0.  (Arppe.) 

Mereurous  Pyrotarirate.  — The  bibasic  potash-salt,  (not  the  free  acid, 
according  to  Pelouze),  forms  an  abundant  precipitate  with  mereurous 
nitrate.  (V.  Rose.)  The  dried  white  pulverulent  salt  contains  74-81  p.  c 
mereurous  oxide.  In  the  moist  state,  it  turns  grey  when  exposedjto  the 
sun.  When  heated,  it  sublimes  partly  undecomposed  and  leaves  charcoal. 
(Harff.)  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
somewhat  in  aqueous  bibasic  pyrotartrate  of  soda  (Arppe),  insoluble  in 
aloDhol  and  ether.     (Harff,  N.  Br,  Arch.  5,  274.) 

The  salt  when  suspended  in  water,  is  converted  by  ammonia,  into  a 
velvet-black,  tasteless  powder  containing  ammonia  and  86*8  p.  c.  mer- 
eurous oxide.     (Harff.) 

Jderevric  Pyt'OtartraU. —  1.  The  solution  obtained  by  digesting 
mercuric  oxide  with  the  acid,  yields  on  evaporation,  a  transparent,  non- 
crystalline mass,  from  which  cold  water  throws  down  a  white  powder. 
This  powder  redissolves  when  heated,  and  yields  crystalline  nodules  on 
cooling.  (Gmner.)  The  hot-filt«red  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  the 
concentrated  acia  deposits  a  white  powder  on  cooling.  (Harff.)  The 
solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  the  boiling  acid,  when  evaporated  by  heat, 
becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  forms  with  water  a  precipitate  which 
disappears  on  heatin?  the  liquid;  the  solution  evaporated  under  a  bell-jar 
leaves  a  mass  consisting  of  very  small   globules  or  grains.    (Arppe.) 
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2.  Tlie  potash-salt  (not  the  free  acid,  according  to  V.  Rose)  added  to  a 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  throws  down  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
having  a  metallic  taste,  and  containing  60*  18  p.  c.  mercuric  oxide.  This 
powder  is  decomposed  hj  dry  distillation,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal; 
dissolves  in  119  pts;  of  water,  forming  a  solution  which  deposits  a  hasic 
salt  on  boiling;  it  dissolves  more  readily  in  acidulated  water,  and  in  oil 
of  vitriol,  especially  when  warm;  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Harff,  N,  Br.  Arch,,  5,  276.)  Corrosive  sublimate  forms  with 
the  soda-salt  a  scanty  precipitate  agreeing  in  composition  with  thai 
obtained  by  (1).  (Arppe.)  Corrosive  sublimate  forms  with  the  acid,  a 
white  precipitate  which  disappears  on  agitation;  then,  after  12  hours 
a  brown  red  precipitate;  with  the  potash-salt,  it  gradually  forms  a  white 
cloud,  and  then  s/ter  12  hours,  a  brown  precipitate.     (Gobel.) 

The  salt  suspended  in  water  is  converted  by  ammonia  into  a  white 
powder,  which  has  a  faint  metallic  taste,  contains  77*9  p.  c.  mercoric 
oxide  and  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash.    (Harff.) 

Fyrotartrate  of  Silvet\  —  Bibasic  pyrotartrate  of  potash  (ammonia, 
according  to  Schlieper;  soda,  according  to  Arppe)  precipitates  nitrate  of 
silver  immediately  and  abundantly.  (V.  Rose.)  The  white  precipitate 
resembles  flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  slowly  dries  up  to  hard  trans* 
lucent  lumps  which  yield  a  brown- white  powder.  (Schlieper.)  Under 
the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  delicate  needles;  in  the  moist  state 
it  turns  grey  on  exposure  to  light  (poppy-blue  according  to  Gdbel),  gives 
off,  when  strongly  heated,  vapours  smelling  of  butyric  acid,  and  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold  water,  readily  in  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia. 
(Arppe.)  —  The  free  acid  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver,  after  1*2  hours,  a 
grey  precipitate  (Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin),  and  with  acetate  of  silver, 
after  12  hours,  a  bhick-brown  precipitate.  (Gobel.) 


Dried  at  100'. 

IOC 60    .... 

6  H 6    — 

17*34     .. 

1-74     .. 

62-43     .. 

18-49     .. 

Schlieper. 

18-61 

201 

60-27 

19-11 

Arppe. 
....     17-36 
....       1-88 

2Ag   

8  0 

216    .... 

64     .... 

....     62-29 
....     18-47 

Ci»H«Ag»0» 

346    .... 

100-00    .. 

100-00 

....  100-00 

The  soda-salt  forms  with  bichloride  of  plcUinum,  a  scanty  red-brown 
precipitate,  which  quickly  changes  to  metallic  platinum.    (Arppe.) 

Pyrotartaric  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.   fArppe.^ 

The  empyreumatic  oil  which  passes  over  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
tartaric  acid,  contains  an  acid  different  from  pyrotartaric  acid,  which  crys- 
tallises in  three  or  four-sided  needles,  precipitates  hydrochlorate  and 
sulphate  of  lime  after  a  while  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  forms  oopious 
precipitates  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  mercurous  and  mercuric 
nitrates  (not  with  nitrate  of  silver).   (V.  Rose.)        ♦ 

Gruner  likewise  obserred  a  peculiar  acid  which  crystallised  like 
benzoic  acid,  volatilised  readily  in  pungent  vapours,  but  boiled  when 
quickly  heated,  turning  brown  and  leaying  a  large  quantity  of  charcoaL 
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Conjugated  Compounds  of  the  Oxygen-nvcUm  C^**H"0'. 

Pyrotartrate  of  Methyl. 
C"H»0«  =  2C'H»0,C»H«0*. ! 

The  solution  of  pyrotartaric  acid  in  wood-spirit,  saturated  witH  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcinm  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia^  yields  a  yellowish  oil  which  sinks  in  water.  (Arppe.) 


Pyrotartrate  of  Ethyl. 
(?»H"0'  =  2C*H»0,(?*>H«0*. 

Grxtner  (1832)  and  Arppe  in  the  memoirs  cited  on  pa^s  83,  84. 
Malaguti.  Ann,  Ghim.  Fhys.  64,  275;  also  Ann.  Pkarm,  25,  272;  als 
J.  pr.Chem.  11,225. 

Preparatum.  —  A  mixture  of  1  pt  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid^ 
2  pts.  pyrotartaric  acid,  and  4  pts.  alcohol,  is  distilled  to  one-half;  and 
the  oily  pyrotartrate  of  ethyl  precipitated  from  the  acid  residue  by  water, 
washed  repeatedly  with  water,  digested  with  lead-oxide,  and  distilled. 
(Gruner.)  2.  The  solution  of  pyrotartaric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  is 
saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid;  evaporated  a  little;  the  compound 
ether  precipitated  by  water  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil;  and  this  oil, 
after  the  watery  liquid  has  been  decanted,  is  neutralised  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  (Arppe.)  —  3.  The 
same  process  as  for  citric  ether,  excepting  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be 
used  in  place  of  sulphuric,  and  the  ether  purified  by  distillation, — 
whereby  it  is  but  slightly  decomposed,— rand  washing.     (Malaguti.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  oil  (yellow,  according  to  Gruner); 
of  sp.  gr.  1*016  at  185°;  begins  to  boil  at  21 8^  but  the  boiling  point 
rapidly  rises  in  consequence  of  partial  decomposition;  smells  like  ccdamus 
aromatieus;  has  a  pungent  bitter  taste  (and  burning,  according  to  Gruner); 
neutral  (Malaguti). 


IS  c    

108    . 

...    67-45    . 
...      8-51    .. 
...    34-04    . 

Malaguti. 

67-43 

8-67 

33-90 

Arppe. 
.    67*40 

16  H  

16    . 

8-71 

8  0   

64    . 

....    33-89 

0*WH^ 

188    . 

..  10000    .. 

100-00 

....  100-00 

Decompositions.  ^  I.  The  ether  is  not  set  on  fire  by  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  but  bums  with  a  white  flame  when  more  strongly  heated.  It  is 
scarcely  attacked  by  chlorine,  iodine  or  bromine.  —  2.  It  is  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid,  but  only  with  the  aid  of  heat.  —  3.  Dissolves,  with  slow 
decomposition  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and  when  heated  therewith,  quickly 
produces  sulphurous  acid  and  charcoal.  The  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid 
likewise  decomposes  at  80^  (Malaguti.)  •— 4.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by 
water,  more  quickly  by  aqueous  potash,  into  alcohol  and  pyrotartaric 
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acid.  (Oruner^  Malaguti.)  Dry  ammoniacal  gas  has  no  actioa  upon  it; 
and  no  precipitate  ia  produced  bj  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime-water.-— 
(Malaguti.) 

Condnnatians.  — The  ether  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  dissolyes 
readily  in  cold  oil  of  yitriol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  all  proportions 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  being  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  water.  — 
(Gruner.) 


Oxygen  nucleus  C»HH)*. 

Anhydrous  Pyrotartaric  Add. 
c^mny  =c"hh)*,o«. 

Arppb.  (1847.)   De  acido  pyrotartarico,  Ae.  20. 

Pyrotartaric  Anhydride,  Brtnaiweinanhydrid, 

Formation,  1.  Pyrotartaric  acid  when  boiled  for  some  time,  loses  its 
crystallisability,  being  for  the  most  part  converted  into  the  oily  anhy* 
droos  acid,  and  if  then  distilled,  yields,  first  water,  then  the  anhydrous 
acid  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  the  ordinary  acid.  —  2.  Pyrotartaric 
acid  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid,  yields  a  distillate  which,  so  long  as  no 
carbonisation  takes  place,  consists  of  the  pure  anhydrous  acid. 

FreparcUion.  1.  Fused  pyrotartaric  acid  mixed  with  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid  is  distilled  till  the  residue  begins  to  turn  brown,  pure  anhy- 
drous pyrotartaric  acid  passing  oyer  all  the  while;  the  portion  of  the 
mixture  which  remains  liquid  after  cooling  is  then  decanted  into  another 
retort,  and  about  two- thirds  distilled  off  at  about  190''. 

Properties,  —  Colourless  oil,  which  does  not  solidify  at  —  10°,  sinks  in 
water,  boils  at  230°,  and  yolatilises  undecomposed;'  inodorous  at  20°, 
smells  like  acetic  acid  at  40°;  excites  first  a  sweetish  then  a  sour  taste 
like  that  of  the  hydrated  acid;  when  swallowed,  it  prodttoes  a  burning 
and  scratching  sensation  in  the  throat.    Perfectly  neatraL 

Arppa. 

10  C 60    ....    52-63    . .    62-65 

6  H 6    ....      5-26    5-20 

6  O  48     ....     4211  42-15 

C>°H»0« 114    ....  100-00    100-00 

DeeompotUion.  Converted  slowly  by  water,  quickly  by  aqueous 
alkalis,  into  ordinary  pyrotartaric  acid. 

Combinations.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  toaier,  readily  in  cUcoIiol, 
whence  it  is  precipitated  by  water  in  oily  drops,  which  gradually  change 
into  the  hydrated  acid.     (Arppe.) 
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Appendix  (o  Fyrotartarie  Acid. 

%  Bipyrotartramide  C^ITNO^. 
Abpps.  Ann.  Pharm.  8T,  231. 

Bipyrtramide,  Pyrotartrimide. 

Obtained  by  tbe  dry  distillation  of  acid  pyrotartrate  of  ammonia 
(p.  87).  To  pnrify  the  crystalline  product,  wbich  separates  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  operation,  it  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  water, 
dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat,  left  to  separate  by  cooling,  and  pressed; 
and  these  operations  are  repeated  till  the  yellowish  colour  is  quite  and 
the  empyreumatio  odour  nearly  gone;  the  odour  may  be  completely 
remored  by  keeping  the  product  for  some  time  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  solution  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  in 
delicate  shining  anhydrous  needles.  —  Impure  bipyrotartramide,  however, 
may  remain  liquid  for  a  long  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room,  if  it  contains 
but  a  trace  of  water,  a  peculiarity  perhaps  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  soon  solidifies  when  immersed  in  snow.  —  [Biffi 
obtained  the  compound  in  small  white  lamiuse  which  melted  at  the  heat 
of  the  water-'bath.  {Ann.  Phann.  91,  105).]  The  compound  has  a 
cooling,  slightly  bitter  and  sour  taste.  Melts  at  OO"*  to  an  oil  which,  on 
cooling,  solidifies  in  a  laminated  crjrstalline  mass,  greasy  to  tho  touch. 
Volatilises  at  100^  but  does  not  begin  to  boil  till  heated  above  280^  Tho 
boiling  point  is  not  constant.    The  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 


IOC   

N  

7H  

..    60 
..    14 
..      7 

..    32 

....    53*10 
....    12-39 
....      6*19 
....    28*32 

Arppe. 
....    52*93    .... 
....     12*60 

....      6*17    

....    28*30 

Biffi. 
...    53*1 

...      6*5 

4  0  

C^^^NH^O*  .. 

..  113 

....  10000 

....  10000 

Deeompogition,  Bipyrotartramide  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  strong 
solution  of  potash,  gives  off  ammonia  and  forms  pyrotartrate  of  potash. 

Combinaiions,  —  Dissolves  in  water;  readily  in  the  ordinary  adds  and 
alkalis;  does  not  combine  with  ammonia. 

Lead-compound. — Lead-oxide  dissolves  abundantly  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  bipyrotartramide,  and  the  alkaline  solution  dries  up  to  an 
amorphous  mass,  containing  5*47  p.  o.  (5  At.)  water,  which  go  off  at  100^ 
and  not  completely  redissolved  by  water. 

Dried  over  oil  of  vitriol, 

2  C»NH70<  226    ... 

5  PbO 560    ... 

5  HO 45     ... 


Arppe. 

t7*20    ... 

27*30 

>7-39    ... 

67*23 

5*41     ... 

5-47 

C>«NH'0*,5PbO  +  5Aq....  831     ....  100*00    100*00 

Bipyrotartramide  does  not  combine  with  oxide  of  silrer. 
Bipyrotartramide  is  soluble  in  alcohol  fwd  i;i  ethtr.  (Arppe.)  IT. 
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Chlonne-nucletts  C^^Cl»H\ 
Terchlorovalerianic  Acid. 

DuMAB  &  Stab.  (1840.)    Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  73^  186;  also  Ann,  Pharm, 
35,  149j  9,\aoJ.pr.  Chem.  21,  283. 

Trichlorbaldriamaure,  Acide  chlorovalerisipie. 

Preparation.  Dry  cblorine  gas  is  passed  in  the  dark  tHroQgh  dry 
valerianic  acid,  the  liqaid  being  at  first  cooled  with  cold  water,  that  it  may 
not  be  thrown  aboat,  out  afterwards,  when  it  begins  to  assume  a  more 
viscid  consistency,  heated  to  50°  or  60°;  the  passage  of  the  chlorino  is 
continued  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  afterwards  carbonic 
acid  gas  passed  through  the  liquid  as  long  as  it  drives  out  chlorine  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties.  —  Colourless,  transparent  oil,  very  thick  at  •—  18%  semi- 
fluid at  ordinary  temperatures,  very  mobile  at  30  •  Heavier  than  water. 
Inodorous;  tastes  sharp  and  burning,  and  makes  a  white  spot  upon  the 
tongue. 

Dumas  &  Stas. 
IOC    60-0    ....    29-24     29-60 

3  CI 106-2     ....    51-76    50-80 

7  H  7-0    ....      3-41     3-45 

4  0  32-0    ....     15-59    1615 

C»<»CPH70* 205-2    ....  100-00    100-00 

DeeotnposUion,  — The  acid  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  between  110°  and  120°. 

Combinaiions,  The  acid  takes  up  water  immediately,  and  forms  a 
very  fluid  hydrate,  which  sinks  in  water,  and  does  not  give  off  the  whole 
of  its  water  even  at  100°  in  vacuo. 

From  its  solution  in  [concentrated  ?]  alkalis,  it  is  precipitated  by 
stronger  acids. 

The  recently-prepared  dilute  aoueous  solution  does  not  precipitate 
nitrate  of  silver;  but  the  hydrate  forms  with  it  a  copious  precipitate, 
perfectly  soluble  in  nitric  acid.     (Dumas  k  Stas.) 


C/itorine-nucleus  C**C1W 

Quadrichlorovalerianic  Acid. 
C»<»C1*H«0*  =  C>^1*H«,0*. 

Dumas  &  Stas.  (1840.)    Ann,  Chim.  Phy$.  73, 139;  slao  Ann.  Pharm. 
35,  150;  also  J.  pr,  chem.  21,  285. 

Quadrichlorbaldriantdure,  Acide  ehlorovaUrosique, 

Preparation.      Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  in  sunshine,  through  dry 
valerianic  acid,  at  first  in  the  cold,  afterwards  at  60°,  till  ike  formation  of 
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hjdroohlorio  acid  ceases,  and  afterwards  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  throngh 
the  liquid  for  several  hours  to  expel  the  free  chlorine  and  hydrochloric 
acid  which  colour  the  acid  yellow. 

Properties,  GolonrlesSy  semi-fluid  oil^  which  does  not  soldify  at  — 15^; 
heavier  than  water ;  not  rohitile ;  inodorous ;  and  haying  a  burning, 
jiomewhat  bitter  taste, 

Dumas  &  Stas. 

IOC    600    ....    25-04    24*97 

4  CI  ^ 141-6    .„.    5910    59-10 

6  H  60    ....      2-50    2-59 

4  0 32-0    ....     13-56     13-34 

C^CraW 239-6    ....  10000    10000 

DMomporiiiang.  1.  In  the  dry  state^  the  acid  remains  unaltered  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  at  150^  but  decomposes  at  higher  tempen^ 
tures,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  —  2.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
ammonia^  but  ouiokly  by  excess  of  potash  or  flod%  with  formation  of  a 
chloride  and  a  orown  suostance. 

Combinations,  The  acid  shaken  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
forms  a  thin  oily  hydraie  and  above  it  an  aqueous  solution.  —  a.  The 
hydrate  becomes  turbid  at  —  18°,  with  separation  of  ice.  It  decomposes 
with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  heated,  and  even  when  merely 
left  at  rest  for  several  days,  so  that  it  then  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  contains  23*3  p.c.  C  and  3*1  H,  and  is  therefore  C^<^1«H*0S  2  HO. 

h.  In  a  large  quantity  of  water,  both  the  acid  and  its  hydrate  are 
abundantly  soluble. 

The  Quadrichlorovalerates  or  OhlorovaleroscUes  =  C**C1*H»M0*.  The 
acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  alkaline  carbonates ;  its  ammoniaf 
potash,  and  soda-asAta  taste  very  sharp  and  bitter,  and  from  these  solutions 
[when  not  too  dilute],  stronger  acids  throw  down  the  hydrate. 

By  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  ammonia-salt,  quadrichlo- 
rovalerate  of  silver  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  This 
salt  is  gradually  decomposed  in  the  dark  into  white  chloride  of  silver, 
and  a  substance  which  spots  paper  and  is  perhaps  C^'C1'H*0^  [more 
probably:  CC1'H*0*].  The  silver-salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  water, 
readily  m  nitric  acid;  and  these  solutions^  when  exposed  to  light^  deposit 
black  chloride  of  silver. 

J)ried. 

10  C 

4C1 

5H 

Ag   

4  O 


Damu  ft  Stas. 

60-0    .. 

..     17-31 

17-0 

141-6    .. 

..    40-86 

50    .. 

1-44 

1-5 

1080     .. 

..    31-16 

31-6 

32-0    .. 

9-23 

C»»C1<H»A«0*  346-6    ....  10000 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  but  the  solutions,  after 
a  while,  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.    (Dumas  &  Stas.) 
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Amidogen-nucleua  C"AdH*. 
Amylamine. 

WuRTZ.  (1849.)  Compt  rend,  29,  186;  niso  H.  J.  Pharm.  16,  277.— 

i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  30,  447. 
Bra£Ibb  &  GossLBTH.    Ghent.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  3,  210;  Ann.  Pharm.  75,  252. 

Amyliaque,  Vakromme,  Ammoma^ue  vtUeripu, 

FormaUon.  1.  In  the  deoomposition  of  ojranate  of  amyl  (allopbanal« 
of  amjl,  —p.  74)  ejanarate  of  amjl,  or  amyl«area  by  potash  : 

CMNH"0»  +  tHO  +  2KO  -  C»NH»  +  2{K0,C0»); 

and  C»N«H>H)*  +  2HO  +  2KO  .  C»NH»  +  2(KO,CO»)  +  NH». 

T  S.  By  heating  amyloaalphate  of  lime  with  alcoholic  ammonia : 

C"H"Ca,2S0*  +  NH»  «.  C>»NH«  HSO<  +  CaSOl 

The  mixture  heated  to  250^  for  two  hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  yields  a  mas?, 
which  when  distilled  with  potash,  ffives  off  amykmine.  Amylosulphate 
of  baryta  appears  to  act  in  a  simUar  manner,  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend, 
86,  1098.)  IT. 

Preparation.  Cyan  ate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  amylosulphate  of 
potash;  the  resulting  distillate  of  cyanate  and  cyan  urate  of  amyl  again 
distilled  with  strong  caustic  potash,  the  cyanurate  of  amyl  being  decom- 
posed after  the  water  has  passed  over;  the  strongly  alkaline  distillate, 
which  often  consists  of  two  layers,  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath;  the  hydrocblorate  of  amy* 
lamine  which  remains,  purified  by  recrystallisation  and  distilled  with  lime; 
and  the  amylamine  which  passes  over,  rectified  by  distillation  over 
bazyta  or  hydrate  of  potash.  (Wurtz.)  Since  eruae  cyanide  of  amyl 
(p.  67)  when  prepared  from  cyanide  of  potassium  containing  cyanate  of 
potash,  is  contaminated  with  allophanate  of  amyl,  it  follows  tnat  when 
such  impure  cyanide  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  to  obtain  caproate  of 
potash,  the  alcohol  and  fnsel-oil  which  pass  over  are  accompanied  by 
amylamine;  and  consequently,  when  the  distillate,  after  being  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  evaporated  to  a  ^rup,  this  syrup  diluted  with 
water,  whereupon  an  additional  portion  of  fusel-oil  separates  out,  and 
the  liquid  separated  therefrom  boiled  for  a  while  to  expel  the  rest  of  the 
fusel-oil,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  when  subsequently  distilled  with 
potash,  yields  pure  amylamine.     (Brazier  &  Gossleth.) 

Properties  Colourless,  Very  thin  liquid,  of  sp.  ffr.  0*7503  at  18% 
boiling  at  95%  smelling  of  ammonia  and  fusel-oil,  and  having  a  burning, 
oaostie  and  bitter  taste.    (Wurta.)    Boils  at  93^    (Braiier  &  Ooseleth.) 
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Warts. 

IOC   60    ....    68-97    68-52 

N  14    ....    1609 

13  H  13    ....     14-94 1503 

C^NH" 87    ....  100-00 

DfcomposUions,  1 .  Aroylamine  barns  with  a  bright  flame.  ^Wartz.) — 
2.  With  bromine  it  forms  hydrobromate  of  amylamine  ana  insoluble 
drops  of  a  bromine-compound.  (Wurtz.)  —  3.  Supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  gradually  dropt  into  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  yields  an 
oily  distillate  of  nitrite  of  aniyl. 

CioNHM  +  2N03  =  CWNH"0«  +  2HO  +  2N.    (Wurtz.) 

At  the  same  time^  however,  there  are  formed  a  few  easily  fusible  laminsd 
having  a  fatty  lustre,  which  partly  distil  over  with  the  amylic  nitrite 
and  afterwards  separate  from  it,  partly  remain  behind  with  the  chloride 
of  potassium.    (Hofmann^  Ann  Fharm.  75,  364.) 

CombinaJUom.    Amylamine  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  waUr. 

SctUs  of  Amylamine. —  The  following  bases  are  precipitated  from 
their  solutions  in  acid  by  amylamine :  liagnesia^  alumina,  the  sesqni- 
oxides  of  chromium  and  uranium,  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  teroxides 
of  antimony  and  bismuth,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  cadmium,  protoxide 
of  tin,  protoxide  of  lead  (from  nitric  but  not  from  acetic  acid),  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  the  protoxides  of  cobalt,  nickel  and  copper,  mercurous 
oxide,  corrosive  sublimate  (white  precipitate),  oxide  of  silver,  and 
teroxide  of  gold;  an  excess  of  it  ledissofves  lunmina,  oxide  of  copper^ 
oxide  of  silver,  and  oxide  of  gold,    (Wnrtz.) 

Carbonate  of  Amylamine. —  Formed  as  a  crystalline  deposit  on  the 
sides  of  vessels  containing  amylamine  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

Sulphate  of  Amylamine.  —  Formed  by  heating  amylosnlphate  of  lime 
or  baryta  with  alcoholic  ammonia.     (Berthelot,  p.  58.) 

Hydrobromate  of  Amylamine, —  Melts  at  a  strong  heat  and  diffuses 
white  inflammable  vapours.  Permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  ether,  which  precipitates  it  from  concen- 
trated  alcoholic  solutions.     (Wurtz.) 


10  c  .. 

CryMtaU. 
60-0    . 

..    48-62    .. 
..     11-35 
..     11-35     .. 
..    28-68     .. 

Worts. 

48-2 

N.. 
14  H  .. 



14-0    . 

140    . 

11-4 

CI.. 

35-4     . 

28-3 

C^NH' 

»HC1.. 

123-4     . 

..  10000 

Amylamine  in  excess  redissolvcs  alumir^  precipitated  from  its  salts 
by  a  smaller  quantity  of  amylamine  (a  property  which  ma^  be  made 
available  for  the  separation  of  alumina  from  sesqaioxide  of  iron);  also 
imprie  oxid^  with  ai^re  colour,  but  not  so  readily  as  ammonia ;  also,  but 
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withoat  colour  and  only  wben  in  great  excess^  the  tawny  resinous  precis 
pitate  which  a  smaller  quantity  of  amylamine  produces  in  nilraie  of 
silver;  and  the  yellow-brown  gummy  precipitate  which  it  forms  in  soltUion 
of  gold.  It  uso  dissolves  chloride  of  edlrer,  but  not  so  readily  as 
ammonia.    (Wuris.) 

PlatinumrKtlt,  —  Hydrochlorate  of  amylamine  and  bichloride  of 
platinum^  mixed  in  concentrated  aqueous  solutions,  with  addition  of  a 
little  alcohol,  yield  a  precipitate,  which,  after  being  collected  on  a  filter 
and  pressed,  separates  from  solution  in  boiling  water  in  golden  yellow 
scales.    (Wurtz.) 


10  c   

....    60-0    .. 

..    20-46    ... 
..      4-78 
,..      4-78    ... 
..    33-76    ... 
..    36-22    ... 

Wurti. 
20-47    ... 

4-85    ... 

32-60    ... 

35-88 

Bmierft 
Gonleth. 
20-30 

N  

14  H  

....     14-0    .. 
....     140     .. 

5-00 

Pt  

....    99-0    .. 

33-45 

3  CI 

106-2     .. 

C>0NH»HC1  +  PtCP 

...    293-2     . 

...  10000 

Amyloxamide, —  Amylamine  in  contact  with  oxalate  of  ethyl  becomes 
strongly  heated,  and  solidifies  in  silky  needles.  These  crystals  melt  at 
139°;  Tolatilize  without  residue  at  a  stronger  heat,  diffusing  white 
vapours;  are  insoluble  in  water;  but  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  they  separate  almost  completely  on  cooling.  (Wurtz).  [The  mode 
of  formation  is  probably  as  follows]  : 

CBHWoe  +  2(C»NHW)  «.  C«N»H«0*  +  2(C*HK>^) 


f  .  Biamylamine. 
(?<>NH»  =  C»Ad(C^•H")H^H^  % 

A.  W.  HoPMANN.    PhU.  Trans.    1851,  II,  357  j  Ann.  Fharm,  79,  20; 
Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  4,  322. 

JHamylmnini.'^lAtiy  also  be  regarded  as  (CiaH»)^H>N,  or  as  (Ci<>Hii)>H,N. 

Formed  as  a  hydrobromate  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  amyl  on 
amylamine.  The  action  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  at 
100^  The  resulting  white  crystalline  mass  decomposed  by  potash  yields 
the  base. 

Biamylamine  when  pure  is  a  light  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  about 
170°,  has  a  peculiar  though  not  unpleasant  odour,  like  that  of  amylamine, 
and  a  hot  pungent  taste.  It  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  however  it  imparts  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Biamylamine  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  dissolve  but 
sparingly  in  cold  water,  bnt  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  water.  The 
Hydrochlorate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water;  its  warm  solution  forms 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  a  beautiful  Flatinum-tcUtf  which  dissolves 
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pretty  easily  in  water,  and  often  separates  from  the  solation  in  oily  drops 
which  gradually  solidify  in  the  crystalline  foim. 


Hfdroehhratf.  Ho 

C»NH« 1570  ....    81-19 

HCl 36-4  ....     18-81 18-51 

C»NH»  HCl lW-4  ....  100-00 

Platnmm-^aU.  Hofinaai] 

C»NH« 193-4  ....    63-26 

2  Ci 70-8  ....     19-49 

Pt   99-0  ....    27-25     2M0 

C»NH»  HCl,PtCP    ....  363-2  ....  10000 


1[.   Metethamylamiiie. 
C"NH»  =  C"Ad(C»H»)(C*H»)H',H».  1 

A.  W.  HoFMANN.  Ann,  Pharm.  78,  285;  Chenu  Soc.  Qu.  /•  4,317. 

Mtik^Mhylamylamme,  Fbnn»timami^knmn€,  ^^Mmj    be   regarded  at 
(C«H»)(C<H<)(CMHW),NH»,  or  as  (C«H»XC*H*)(C»oH»)N. 

Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrate  of  methylobiethamylamine 
(p.  110),  water  and  olefiant  gas  being  given  off  at  the  same  time  : 

C«»NH",2HO  -  C>«NH»  +  2H0  +  C^H«. 

Transparent  oil,  having  a  fragrant  odour  and  similar  taste.  Dis- 
solves sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  an  alkaline  reaction. 
After  being  dried  over  hydrate  of  potash  and  rectified,  it  boils  constantly 
at  135^ 

Dissolves  slowly  in  acMs.  The  hydrochlorate  forms  with  bichloride 
of  platinum,  a  double  salt  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  usually 
precipitated  on  mixing  the  two  salts  in  strong  solution,  or  on  evaporating 
tbe  mixture,  in  deep  orange-yellow  oily  globules,  which  gradually 
solidify  in  magnificent  needles. 

PUiumm-taii.  Hofmaon. 

CMNH» 165-4  ....  49-35 

2  CI  70-8  ....  21-13 

Pt   990  ....  29-52    29-36 

C"NH»  HCl,Pta«  ....  335-2    ....  10000 


IT.    Biethamylamine. 
C»NH"  =  C»»Ad(C*H»)W,H«.  t 

A.  W.  HoFMAVM.    Ann.  Pharm.  78,  282;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  315. 

JHethamyhnnine,  BirtiMm«lamtfie.— May  also  be  regarded  aa  rC^U^)>(C>*H>*),NH*, 

or  as  (C*H»)«(C»H")N,  . 
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Obtained,  together  with  water  and  defiant  gaa,  by  the  dry  distilhition 
of  hydrate  of  triethamylamine  (p.  111). —  Oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
having  a  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  an  analogous,  somewhat  bitter  taste. 
After  drying  over  hydrate  of  potash,  it  boils  eonstantly  at  1 54^  which 
is  just  19^  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  metethamylamine  (p.  108), 
agreeing  therein  with  Kopp*s  law  (vii,  55)* 

Biethamylamine  is  less  soluble  in  water,  and  combines  less  readily 
with  acids  than  metethamylamine.  The  Sulphate,  Hydrochloraie,  Nitrate, 
and  Oxalate  crystallise  readily,  but  are  deliq^nescent.  The  FkUinum^tah 
separates  on  cooling  from  a  concentrated  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorate 
wilh  bichloride  of  platinum,  in  orange-yellow  needles  of  extraordinary 
beauty. 

Platimimwit*  HofoEuam. 

C»«NH»  HCl 179-4  ....  51-87 

2  a 70-8  ....  20-27 

Pt 99-0  ....  28-36    28-03 

CWNH»,HCl.PtCJ*    ....  349-2    ....  10000 


n.   Triamylaxnine. 
C«>NH»  =  C«Ad(C«>H")»H',H*.  f 

A.  W.  HoFMANN.    Ann.  Tharm.  79,  22;  C%m.  Soe.  Qu.  J,  ^^  823. 

May  also  be  regwded  as  (C^Hi^^jiNUB,  or  u  (Ci<»H")^. 

Obtained  :  1.  By  the  action  of  bromide  of  amy]  on  biamylamine.— 
2.  By  dry  distillation  of  hydrate  of  tetramylamine  (p.  111.)  Resembles 
biamylamine  in  most  of  its  properties.     Boils  at  257^ 

The  Hydrochlorate  separates  immediately  as  a  nacreous  crystalline 
mass,  on  mixing  the  base  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  and  on  adding 
bichloride  of  platinum  to  the  solution,  the  Flatinuni'saU  separates  as  a 
viscid  mass^  which  gradually  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form. 


Hydrochhrate. 

C»NH» A 227-0    . 

HCl 36-4     . 

...    86-18 
..     13-82    .. 

Hofmann* 
13-73 

C»NH"",HC1 263'4     . 

...  10000 

...    60-80 
...    16-35 
..     22-85     ... 

PhUinum^ialt. 
C«»NH"*,Ha 263-4    . 

xxoiioEiaim. 

2  CI 70-8    . 

Pt 99-0    . 

22-82 

C»NH»  HCl,PtCP   ....  433-2     . 

..  100-00 
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5.   Methylobiethamylamine. 
C20NH«»  =  C"A(1(CW)(C*H»)»,H*,H^  ?  * 

A.  W.  HoPMANN.    Ann.  Pharm.  78,  283;  CJiem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  316. 

Supposing  it  to  contain  1  At.  H  more^  it  may  be  regarded  as  MethylobiethjflampU 
ammonmm  -  Cm»,(C*H»)»,C»H",N. 

Known  only  in  combination  with  water  and  acids. 
Obtained  as  a  hydriodate  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  bieth- 
amylamine. 

[CWNH»  +  C«H»I  -  C«NH«  HI  or  C»NH«  I.] 

The  methylic  iodide  must  be  added  gradually ;  for  on  suddenly  mixing,  a 
violent  action  takes  place  and  the  liquid  is  projected  with  a  kind  of 
explosion  :  it  is  best  also  to  make  the  mixture  in  a  tubulated  retort  pro- 
vided with  a  condenser.  The  mixture  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  hard 
white  crystalline  mass  of  the  hydriodate.  This  salt  is  verjr  soluble  in 
water,  and  forms  a  very  bitter  solution  from  which  it  is  reprecipitated  by 
potash  in  oily  globules  which  solidify  but  slowly. 

The  hy<modate  digested  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  the  hydrate  of 
methylobietJiamylamine,  C*NH'',HO  [or  hydrated  oxide  of  methylodi- 
ethylamylammonium:  (C»H>),rOH»)«,?C^oH"),NO]  in  the  form  of  a 
stronffly  alkaline  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
distiUed,  is  resolved  into  water,  defiant  gas  and  metethamylamine: 

0»*NH»  HO  -  C<H<  +  HO  +  Ci«NH» 

The  hydrate  forms  crystalline  salts  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acid.  The  hydrochlorate  mixed  with  bichloride  of  patinum  forms 
a  beautiful  platinum- salt. 


C»NH»,Ha 

...  193-4    . 
...     70-8    . 
...    990    . 

..    53-25 
..     19-49 
...    27-26    .... 

xivimouu. 

2Cl 

Pt 

....    27-29 

(?»NH»,HCl,PtCP    . 

...  363-2    . 

...  100-00 

or:  ((?H»)(C<H»)«(CWH«)N,a,PtCT.    {Hoftnann.) 


*  This  and  tlie  similar  formulB  for  the  other  amyl-bases  containing  4  At.  of  the 
alcohol-radicals  (pp.  Ill,  112)  are  given  in  accordance  with  those  assigned  by  Gmelin 
to  the  corresponding  bases  of  the  phenyl-series  {q,  v.)  ;  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  formnlse  originally  given  by  Hofmann  acooni  much  more  nearly  with  the 
observed  chemical  relatioiis  of  these  compounds.— [Tr.] 


TRIETHAMYLAMINE^  111 

IT.    Triethamylamine. 
C-NH**  =  C^«Ad(C*H»)'»H«,H'.  i 

A.  W.  HoPMANN.     Ann.  Fhami,  78,  279;  Ohem.  Soc.  Qu.  J^  313. 

Supposing  it  to  contain  1  At.  H  more,  it  may  be  regarded  aa  TVieihylamyiammimium 
«  (C*H»)>,CWH",N. 

Known  onljr  in  combination  with  water  and  acids* 
Obtained  as  a  hjdriodate  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  triethy- 
lamine. 

C^NH"  +  C«>H»I  =  CaNH»,HI. 

The  action  is  not  very  rapid,  and  to  complete  it,  the  mixtare  must  be 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  solution  of  the  hydriodate  boiled  with  oxide  of  silver  yields  the 
Hydrate  C»NH»  HO  [or  the  oxide  of  triethykmylamraouium  C**NH*0] 
in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  solution  having  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  On 
evaporating  this  solution,  the  hydrate  remains  in  the  form  of  a  syrup 
which  does  not  show  any  disposition  to  crystallise.  When  distilled,  it 
yields  water,  defiant  gas  and  biethamylamme : 

C«NH»  HO  «  HO  +  C*H*  +  C"NH» 

The  Svlphaie  and  Oxalate  of  triethamylamine,  when  evaporated  in 
racuo,  leave  a  syrupy  or  gummy  residue  like  the  base  itself. 

The  Hydriodate  forms  very  fine  crystals,  which  exhibit  the  fatty 
lustre  and  touch  peculiar  to  the  amyl-compounds.  It  dissolves  with  great 
facility  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions 
have  the  bitter  taste  of  quinine.  On  the  addition  of  potash  or  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  hydriodate  separates  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  rapidly 
shoots  into  brilliant*  needles.  The  salt  when  slightly  moist,  melts  at 
100°  to  a  clear  oily  liquid,  which  becomes  solid  when  cold  and  perfectly 
dry,  and  gradually  turns  yellow. 

Hofmann. 

C«NH«   171    ....    57-39 

HI    127     ....    42-61     42-66 

C»NH»HI 298    ....  10000 

The  HydrochloraU  forms  very  deliquescent  laminae;  the  NUrafe,  hard 
permanent  needles  having  a  cooling  taste. 

Plaiinum-sdlt.  The  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  is  not  precipitated 
by  bichloride  of  platinum,  except  when  highly  concentrated;  but  the  salt 
when  once  formed,  is  much  less  soluble.  From  a  boiling  aqueous  solution 
it  shoots  out  in  splendid  orange-yellow  needles,  sometimes  half  an  inch 
long, 

Hofmano. 

C«NH«,Ha  207-4    ....    54-98 

2  CI 70-8     ....     18-77 

Pt 990    ....    26*25    25-76 

CaNH»  HCl,?tCl«    ....  377-2    ....  10000 


lis  AMYLENE  ;  AMIDOGIN-MUCLEUS  CMAdH*. 

The  deficiency  in  the  platmam  determination  ■ppeun  to  be  due  to  a  pecoliar 
decomposition  which  the  pUtinam-salts  of  these  bases  undergo  when  their  solutions  are 
boiled;  the  salt  in  this  instance  had  been  recrjstallised  from  boiling  water.  The 
decomposition  in  question  cannot  be  disccrered  by  any  change  of  appearance,  but  only 
from  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  platinum.    (Uofmann.) 


t.    Tetramylamine. 
C«»NH«  =  C»Ad(C»H")«H«,HM 

A.  W.  HoFMANN.  Ann.  Pharm.  79,  24;  Chenu  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  324. 

Supposing  it  to  conUin  1  At.  H  more,  it  may  be  regarded  as  Tetramylatnmonium 
or  Tetramylium  -  (CWHM)*,NH*  or  (O^H^^/pN. 

Known  only  in  combination  with  water  or  aoids. 

It  is  obtained  as  a  hydriodate:  1.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl 
on  triamylamine,  the  mixture  solidifying  after  three  or  four  days'  boiling 
into  an  unctuous  crystalline  mass.  —  2.  By  heating  iodide  of  amyl  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  The  action  is  however  yery 
slow,  not  being  complete  even  after  several  weeks*  boiling.  The  excess 
of  iodide  of  amyl  may  be  removed  by  distilling  the  liquid  per  w,  and  the 
aniinonia  and  the  lower  amyl-bases  by  distillation  with  potash ;  the 
hydriodate  of  tetramylamine  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil 
wliich  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  mass  having  the  consistence  of  stearin.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  forming  an  extremely  bitter  liquid,  from 
which  it  is  re-precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form  by  alkalis.  When  dry 
it  assumes  a  pale  yellow  colour. 


C<«NH«  

HI    

297    . 

127     . 

...    7005 
..    29-95    .... 

xioimann* 
....     29-74 

C«>NH«HI 

424     . 

...  100-00 

On  boiling  the  hydriodate  with  oxide  of  silver,  there  is  formed  a  rery 
bitter  alkaline  solution  of  hydrate  of  tetramylamine  [or  oiideof  tetramyliumj. 

C«NH«  HI  +  AgO  ^  Agl  +  C»IH«,HO. 

This  base  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding  methyl  and 
ethyl-compounds  (vii,  320;  ix,  66),  On  adding  potash  to  the  solution, 
the  base  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oily  layer.  The  same  effect 
takes  place  when  the  solution  is  strongly  concentrated  by  evaporation;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  oil  gradually  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass.  A 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  base,  left  to  evaporate  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  carbonic  acid,  deposits  after  a  while,  magnificent^ 
perfectly  definite  crystals,  sometimes  an  inch  in  length  And  thickness; 
they  are  but  moderately  deliquescent^  and  attract  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air  but  slowly.  These  crystals  consist  of  the  hydrate  of  tetramylamine 
with  several  atoms  of  Water  of  crystallisation.  When  heated,  they  melt 
in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  and  on  eraporation  in  the  water-bath^ 


VALERAMIDE.  IIS 

leare  a  86ini-fiolid  tranflparent  mass  consisting  of  the  pure  lijdraie. 
This  hydrate  is  decomp<»ed,  partially  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath, 
completely  at  higher  temperatures,  into  triamylamine,  water,  and  a 
hydrocarbon,  which  is  probably  amylene  : 

C«NH«  HO  -  C»NU»  +  HO  +  C^W\ 

Sulphaie  of  TeCmmylamine  crystallises  in  long,  capillary  threads;  the 
Nitrate  in  needles;  the  Oxalate  in  large,  well-developed  platef,  which  are 
extremely  bitter  and  deliqnescent;  the  Hydroehlorate  crystallises  in  leaves 
with  palm-like  ramifications.  Its  solution  forms  with  chloride  of  platinum 
a  pale  yellow  curdy  precipitate  which  gradually  solidifies  in  beautiful 
orange-yellow  needles. 

Hofmann. 


C«NH«  HCl 

2C1 

...  333-4    . 
...     70-8    . 
...    990    . 

...    66-25 
...     1408 
...     19-67     .... 

....    19-63 

C«NH«,HCl,PtCl»   . 

...  503-2    . 

..  10000 

or:  C«KH^l,PtCl  «  (CMH")*N,Cl,PtCl».    (Hofmana.)    ^. 


Valeramide. 
C»NH"0»  =  C'oAdH»,0«. 

DoMAS,    Malaquti    &    Leblano    (1847).      Com/pt»   rend.    25,  475, 

and  658. 
DJZ88AIGNE8  &  Chautard.   iT.  J.  Fharm.  IB,  245;  also  J.  pr.  Cheat. 

45,  48. 

Formaticn  and  Preparation.  By  placing  valerate  of  ethyl  in  contact 
with  aqueous  ammonia.  rDumas,  &c.)  — 1  toI.  valerate  of  ethyl  set  aside 
with  8  yol.  concentratea  ammonia  in  a  closed  bottle  and  frequently 
shaken,  requires  four  months  in  summer  to  disappear;  and  the  liquid,  if 
then  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  leaves  crystalline  yaleiamide. 
(Dessaignes.) 

Large,  thin,  shining  lamiusd  which  melt  at  100^,  and  immediately  after- 
wards sublime  in  very  delicate,  iridescent  laminao.  Nentral.  (Dessaignes 
&  Chautard.) 

Dessaignes  &  Chaatard; 

IOC   60    ....    59-41    60-05 

N  14    ....     13-86 

11  H  11     ....     10-89    10-94 

2  O  16    ....     15-84 

CWH»0« 101     ....  10000 

Deeompontionf.  1.  Valeramide  heated  with  anhydrous  phoqphorio 
acid,  is  resolved  into  water  and  valeronitrile.  (Dumas,  &o.)  So  likewise 
when  its  vapour  is  passed  over  red-hot  lime.     (Hofmann.) 

CWNH"0»  -  2H0  +  C»NH«. 
VOL.  XI.  X 
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9.  With  potwh-ley  at  thd  boilimg  beat,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia.  (Dessaignes  k  ChaatawL)  — 3.  Heated  with  potassium,  it 
yields  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrogen  gas  and  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 
(Dumas,  &c) 

Oomhinatum, — Valeramide  dissolres  very  easily  in  water.  (Des- 
saignes  aud  Chautard,) 


Amylnrethane. 

C"Nfl"0*  =  C«>AdH",2C0*. 

Medlock.    Cketn,  Soe,  Qu.  J.  2,  252  j  also  Ann.  Pharm,  7l>  104. 
WuETZ.  N.  J.  Pharm.  17,  79. 

Carbonate  qfAmylt  KohUnmyhmmier,  Ureikamyltme, 

PreparcUiion.  Cbloroformiate  of  amyl  (p.  66),  is  mixed  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  and  solidifies  into  a  crys- 
talline mass  of  amylurethane  and  sal-ammoniac,  freed  from  fusel-oil  by 
pressure  between  paper,  and  from  sal-ammoniac  by  washing  with  water 
till  the  liquid  which  runs  through  no  longer  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver. 
(Medlock.)  —  2.  The  compound  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride 
of  cyanogen  on  fusel-oil.     (Wurtz.) 

CWil»0«  +  CNCl  +  aHO  -  C»NH»0<  +  HCl. 

Properties.  Amylurethane  separates  on  cooling  from  its  solution  in 
hot  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  in  silky  iridescent  needles,  which  melt  at 
60"",  distil  oyer  without  change  at  220^  and  solidify  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort  into  a  crystalline  mass  having  a  fatty  lustre.     (Medlock.) 

Medlock.  Wartz. 

12  C 72  ....  54-96  65-11  ....  54*81 

N 14  ....  10-69  10*70  ....  10-71 

12  H 13  ....   9-92  9-93  ....  10-08 

•                  4  0 , 82     ....     24-43     24-26     ....  24-40 

C»NH«0< 131     ....  10000    100-00    ....  100-00 

DecompotUitmh  The  solution  of  amylurethane  in  oil  of  vitriol  is 
resolved  by  heat  into  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acid  gases,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  amylosulphuric  aoid.     [According  to  the  equation; 

CMNH»0*  +  4S0»  +  2H0  -  CWH»0«,2S0»  +  NH»,2SO»  +  2C0». 

there  should  be  no  sulphurous  acid  produced ;  it  is  perhaps  formed  by 
further  decomposition  of  the  amylosulphuric  acid  by  the  excess  of  oil  of 
vitriol].  —  2-  When  amylurethane  is  distilled  with  baryta,  carbonate  of 
baryta  18  formed,  and  ammonia  and  fusel-oil  (but  no  valeraminc)  pass 
over.  (Medlock.)  The  8  HO  re<}uired  to  form  these  products  must  be 
derived  from  another  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  tJbe  amylurethane. 
(Medlock.) 
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C^mhtnaitons,  — Amylurethane  disaolves  in  boiling  waier. 
It  diseolvee  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and  on  addition  of  water  rises  to  th# 
surface  unaltered,  and  forms  a  crystalline  crust. 
Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  (Medlock.) 


Oxamylane. 
C"NH«0«  =  C"AdH",CW  f 


Balard.  (1844.)   Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  309;  also  J,  pr.  Ghem.  84, 141. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas  on  oxalate  of 
amyl  (p.  72). 

Separates  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  indistinct  crystals. 

Resolved  by  boiling  with  water,  and  more  quickly  with  aqueous 
alkalis,  into  fusel-oil  and  oxamic  acid  (ix,  259).    (Balard.) 


%    Sincaline. 
C»°NH"0»  ==  C»°AdH",0*. 

Babo  k  HiRSCHBRUNN.  Ann.  Fharm.  84,  10. 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  sinapine,  the  alkaloid  contained 
in  white  mustard : 

C«NHaOW  +  2H0  m  CMNH"0«  +  C»HWO». 


Binapiae.  sincaline.       sinapic  acid. 

Preparation,  Hydrosnlphocyanate  of  sinapine  is  heated  with  Ixuyta- 
watertjll  the  whole  of  the  sinapic  acid  is  extracted  in  the  form  of  a 
baryta-salt;  the  filtrate  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  witk 
sulphate  of  copper  and  protosulphate  of  iron  to  precipitate  the  hydrosnU 
phocyanic  acid;  an  excess  of  baryta  added  to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  excess  of  iron  and  copper;  the  baryta  removed  by  passing  car- 
bonic acid  gas  through  the  liquid;  the  carbonate  of  sincaline,  which  then 
remains  in  solution,  converted  into  a  hydrochlorate;  this  salt  decomposed 
by  digestion  with  oxide  of  silver;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  or  in  vacuo. 

Properties,    Crystalline  mass,  colourless  or  slightly  brown. 

Decomposiiion*  Sincaline  cannot  le  voUtilised  without  alteration; 
when  distilled,  it  gives  off  combustible  vapours  having  the  odour  of 
qiethylamine,  and  l^ves  a  c^bonaoeous  residue. 

Comhinationi,    Sincaline  dissolves  in  water;  when  exposed  to  the  a!r 
it  becomes  heated,  deliquesces,  and  Is  converted  into  a  earbonaie, 

1  2 
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It  diBsoIres  9tdphur;  aod  on  adding  a  mineral  acid  to  the  solution,  it 
ffives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  deposits  sulphur,  which  renders  the 
liquid  milky. 

Siucaline  precipitates  most  metallic  oxides  from  their  solutions,  not 
excepting  lime,  baryta,  and  mercuric  oxide.  The  precipitates  which  it 
forms  in  salts  of  alumina  and  of  chromic  oxide,  redissolre  in  excess,  and 
the  chromic  oxide  is  reprecipitated  on  boiling  the  solution. 

Gotd-saU,  —  Precipitated  on  mixing  hydrochlorate  of  sincaline  with 
terchloride  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
crystallises  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  needles  grouped  in  tufts. 

Dried  at  U&'.  !  Babq  &  Hirscblirami. 

IOC 60-0  ....    13-49    13-63 

N 14-0  ....  3-15 

14  H 140  ....      3-15    3-38 

Att    199-0  ....    44-77    44-54 

4  CI 141-6  ....  31-85 

2  0 16-0  ....  3-59 

CiONH»0»,HCl,Aua»...  444-6    ....  100-00 

PlcUinum-ioU,  — -  Obtained  in  splendid  orange-coloured  prisms  or  six* 
sided  tables,  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  sincaline  and 
bichloride  of  platinum. 


IOC   

Dried  at  \10\ 
60-0    .. 

..    19-39 
4-52 
4-52 
..     3200 
..    34-40 
..      6-17 

Babo  &  Hirschbrann. 
19-65 

N   

14-0    .. 

14  H  

14-0     .. 

5«13 

Pt  

990    .. 

31-36 

3  CI  

106-4    .. 

2  O    

16-0    .. 

CioNH»0«,HCl,PtCP....  309-4    ....  10000 

Bubo  8t  Hincbbrazm  suppose  sincaline  to  contain  1  At.  H  more  tbaa  Is  here 
assigned  to  it,  making  the  formula  C^NH^O*;  this  agrees  rather  better  with  the 
analysis  of  the  gold  and  platinum-salts,  making  the  hydrogen  in  the  former  3*36  p. a, 
and  in  the  latter  4*83  ;  but  it  is  improbable,  because  it  gives  an  uneven  number  for  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  N  and  H.  (vid,  Gerhardt,  JVaitS  de  ChinUe  organique, 
2,430.)    ir. 


%   Xanthamylamide. 
C»NH"S»0»  =  C«>AdH»  CS*,CO«. 

M.  W.  Johnson.  Chem,  Soe,  Qu.  J.  5,  142;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm,,  84, 336; 
i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  36,  3tfl;  Jahrether.  1852,  605. 

Produced,  together  with  amyloxauthate  of  ammonia^  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  bioxjsulphocarbonate  of  amjl  (p.  62). 

2C«a"S*0«  +  2NH>  -  CttNH»S»0«  +  C»HW(NH<,)0»,2CS«  ♦  2S. 
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The  bioxjsulphocarbonate  of  amyl  is  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with 
strong  aqaeoos  ammonia,  whereupon  sulphur  quioklj  separates  out,  and 
a  yellow  liquid  is  produced  with  oily  particles  suspended  in  it;  and  the 
solution  of  amyloxanthate  of  ammonia  thus  formed  is  passed  through  a 
wet  filter,  which  retains  the  oily  liquid  together  with  the  sulphur.  The 
oily  liquid,  which  is  the  xanthamylamide,  is  then  washed  with  water, 
and  separated  from  the  sulphur  by  means  of  a  dry  filter,  and  dried,  first 
in  yacuo  oyer  sulphuric  acid,  afterwards  more  completely  by  passing  a 
stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it  at  a  gentle  heat. 

The  process  which  was  adopted  with  adTantage  by  Debas  in  the  preparation  of 
xanthamide  (iz,  276),  ▼iz.,  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  into  the  aloohoHc  solution  of 
the  biozysolphocarbonate,  evaporating,  and  treating  the  residne  with  ether  to  separate 
the  amide  from  the  ammonia^salt  formed  at  the  time,  was  found  not  to  be  applicable  to 
the  case  of  amyl-compoand,  becaose  the  amide  and  the  amyloxanthate  of  ammonia  are 
nearly  equally  soluble  in  ether. 

ProperUes.  —  Yellow  oily  liquid  neutral  to  test-paper.  Boils  at  184°, 
but  not  without  decomposition. 

Johnson. 

12  C  72    ....    48-98    49-24 

N  14    ....      9*52 

13  H  13    ....      8-85    10-04 

2  8   32 '  ....    21-77    20-91 

2  O  16    ....     10-88 

C»»NH»S«0« 147    ....  100-00 

The  analytical  numben  are  onlyapprozimatiTe,  because  the  compound  could  not  be 
purified  by  distillation. 

DecompatiiianM.  1.  Xanthamylamide  is  resolyed  by  distillation  into 
amylic  mercaptan  and  cyanurio  acid : 

3C"NH»S»0»  -  3CWH»S8  +  C«N»HK)*. 

When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  giyes  off  white  yaponrs  and  bums  with 
a  yellow  luminous  flame. —  2.  When  boiled  with  hydrate  of  baryta>  it  is 
resolyed  into  amylic  alcohol  and  sulphocyanide  of  barium,  ammonia  being 
howeyer  erolyed  at  the  same  time : 

C"NHWS«0«  +  BaO,HO  =  C^WKfi  +  C«NBaS«  +  2H0. 

[This  equation  does  not  account  for  the  cTolution  of  ammonia ;  did  it  arise  from  an 
impurity  ?]  Potash  exerts  a  similar  reaction. — 3.  Chlorine-water  deoom- 
poses  the  compound,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  formation  of  yolatile 
oil.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it,  eyen  at  a  boiling  heat.  — 
4.  Fuming  niiric  acid  acts  yiolently  upon  it,  ^ying  off  red  yapours,  and 
water  added  to  the  solution  causes  the  separation  of  oily  drops. 

Combinations,  —  Xanthamylamide  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolyes  in  cold  ail  of  vitriol,  and  water  added  to  the  solution  sepa* 
rates  oily  drops. 

Iodine  dissolyes  in  eold  xanthamylamide,  forming  a  red  solution,  which 
when  heated,  is  decolorised,  with  sepa^tion  of  a  colourless  oiU—Sromine 
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fofitii  with  xanthamylamide  a  wbite  solid  mass  which  yields  a  milky 
liquid  with  alooholj  and  on  adding  water  to  this  liquid,  a  colourless  oil 
separates  out. 

An  alooholio  solution  of  xanthamylamide  does  not  precipitate  an 
alooholio  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  protochloride  of  copper. 

Mereurif-eompound.  —  Xanthamylamide  and  mercuric  chloride,  both 
dissolred  in  alcohol,  form  a  copious  precipitate  consisting  of  white 
feathery  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  dissolv^in^  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol;  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  the  mercury-compound  in  the  pure  state. 

IMed  in  vacuo.  Johnson. 

12  C    720    ....     10-46    10-60 

N   140    ....       2-03     1-48 

13  H    13-0     ....       1-89     2-06 

4  Hg 4000     ....    5809    58*06 

4  CI  141-6    ....    20-56 

2S    32-0    ....       4-65 

.  2  O 16-0     ....       2-32 

C»NH»aP0*,4HgCl  ....  688-6    ....  10000 

This  eom|K)und  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  gradually  decomposed  by 
prolonged  eontaet  with  water,  an  odour  of  fusel-oil  becoming  perceptible. 
Cold  oil  of  vitriol  immediately  decomposes  it,  with  rise  of  temperature, 
blackening,  and  eyolution  of  bydrochlorio  acid.  —  Nitric  acid  acts  witii 
energy  upon  it.  -^  Cold  hydrochloric  acid  has  no  effect  upon  it;  but  on 
boiling,  a  portion  of  the  mercuric  chloride  is  dissolved  out,  and  another* 
compound  formed  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  the  mercuric  chloride : 
this  latter  compound  is  a  soft,  white  solid  substance,  which  adheres  with 
tenacity  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  when 'heated,  melts  into  a  white, 
opaque  oil.  —  Concentrated  ammonia,  in  the  cold,  immediately  decom- 
poses the  original  mercury  compound,  with  formation  of  black  mercuric 
sulphide.  —  The  compound  boiled  with  potash  forms  a  black  precipitate 
and  emits  an  odour  of  fusel-oil.  Baryta  likewise  decomposes  it  at  a 
boiling  heat,  an  aromatic  volatile  compound  being  evolved,  and  mercuric 
sulphide  remaining  behind.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  the 
compound,  separating  an  oily  liquid,  which  is  doubtless  Xanthamylamide, 
but  obstinately  retains  the  hydrochloric  acid  generated  in  the  reaction. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthamylamide  does  not  precipitate  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  hichhride  of  platinum  forms  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  xanthamylamide,  a  copious  yellow  precipitate  having  a  faint 
peculiar  odour,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  the  solution  when  evapo- 
rated, deposits  a  yellow  crystalline  compouud,  the  mother-liquor  quickly 
turning  brown,  and  on  evaporation,  deposits  an  amorphous  brown  residue, 
with' copious  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
biochloride  of  platinum  forms  no  precipitate  with  xanthamylamide,  but 
the  solution  on  evaporation  deposits  a  rea  crystalline  compound. 

:    Xaiilliamylaimde  dissoly^  readily  in  al^hof  and  Hher.  (Jphnaes.)  %. . 
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Jmidogen-nuoieui  C''Ad*HH)^ 
Inosinic  Acid. 

LiBBiG.   Ann.  FAarm,  62^  817* 

From  rov  Ip6c  muscle.  —  Ocean  in  many  kinds  of  muscular  ileslb  TLiebig^)  Tho 
flesh  of  poultry  yields  0*11  p.c.  of  inosateof  baryta  ;  bat  tbe  heart  of  the  ox  and  the 
ilesh  of  the  ox.,  pigeon,  ray  and  cod  does  not  yield  any.  (Gregory,  Aim,  Pharm* 
64,  106);  neither  does  haman  flesh.    (Sehlossberger,  Jbm,  Phttrm,  66«  80.) 

Trepdralion,  —  Flesh-juioe  10  neutralised  with  baryta-water^  atid 
evaporated  in  a  strong  current  of  air  at  60*^  (because  mosinio  acid  is 
decomposed  at  100°),  till  all  the  creatine  has  separated  out  (z,  250,  6);  the 
xnother-liquor  then  eraporated  somewhat  further;  gradually  mixed  with 
small  portions  of  alcohol  till  it  becomes  milky;  then  set  aside  fur  a  few 
days;  and  the  resulting  white  or  yellow,  granular,  laminar  or  needle- 
shaped  crystals  (a  mixture  of  inosate  of  bcu*yta,  and  creatine,  together 
with  phosphate  of  lime,  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  baryta-water  has 
been  luided,  or  inosate  of  potash,  if  the  baryta-water  has  been  added  in 
excess),  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  alcohol;  and  its  solution  in 
hot  water  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  whereupon  it  yields  on  cooling 
crystals  of  inosate  of  baryta,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallisation.  To 
obtain  the  free  acid,  either  the  solution  of  the  baryta-salt  is  decomposed  by 
the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  reauired;— or  the  copper-salt  is  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with  acetate  of  copper,  then  suspended 
in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  filtrate,  which 
exhibits  a  brown  turbidity  from  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  copper,  deco- 
lorised with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup. 

Properties.  —  The  syrup  obtained  by  evaporation  does  not  yield  any 
crystals,  even  after  standing  for  a  week,  but  when  covered  with  alcohol, 
it  is  converted  into  a  powder.  It  has  an  agreeable  taste  like  that  of 
broth  and  reddens  litmus  strongly. 

DecomposiUons.  — 1.  The  syrupy  acid,  evaporated  with  nitric  acid, 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  crystalline  grains.  —  2.  Heated  with 
peroxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  the  perdxide  white 
and  forms  a  liquid,  which,  after  removal  of  the  sulphuric  aoid^  yields 
needles  by  evaporation. 

CombinatioM.  —  Inosinic  add  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  preci* 
pitated  from  the  concentrated  solution  by  alcohol  iu  white  amorphous 
flakes. 

The  InoscUes  of  the  Alialis,  when  heated  on  platinum-foil^  give  off  a 
strong  but  pleasant  odour,  like  that  of  roast  meat. 

Inoeaie  of  Potcuh.  —  Obtained  in  part  directly  from  the  flesh-juice 
{vid.  $up.),  partly  by  careful  pMeipitation  of  the  barytarAli  wiih  carbonate 
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of  potasli. — Long,  slender,  foar-sided  prisms  which  give  off  22*02  p.c.  water 
at  100%  and  in  the  dry  state  contain  20-73  p.  o.  potash.  They  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  hut  are  insoluhle  in  alcohol,  and  are  precipitated  hy 
alcohol  from  the  dilate  aqueous  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  white  granuliur 
powder,  but  from  the  concentrated  solution^  iu  delicate  nacreous  laminae 
which  thicken  the  liquid  to  a  pulp. 

InosaU  of  Soda,  —  Fine  silky  needles,  very  easily  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Inos<Ue  of  Baryta,  —  The  free  acid  does  not  precipitate  baryta-water, 
bat  when  the  liquid  is  set  aside  and  evaporated,  laminsB  of  the  salt  are 
produced.  (Preparation^  p.  119). — Nacreous,  donated,  four-sided  lamina, 
which  after  drying  look  like  polished  silver.  They  give  off  19  07  p.c. 
water  (  =  7  [6]  At.)  at  100  .  Dissolve  in  400  pts.  water  at  15°,  more 
readily  in  hot  water,  but  less  in  water  at  lOO''  than  at  70°.  The  solution 
saturated  at  70°  deposits  part  of  the  salt  on  boiling  in  the  form  of  a 
resinous  mass.  If  a  quantity  of  the  salt,  which  would  dissolve  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  at  60°  to  70°,  is  heated  with  the  same  quantity 
of  water  to  the  boiling  point,  a  portion  of  the  salt  remains  undissolved, 
and  by  continued  boiling,  even  loses  its  solubility  in  water  of  a  lower 
temperature* 


BaO  

At  100^ 
76-6    . 

..     31-71     ... 
..     24-83     ... 
..     11-59     ... 
..       2*07     ... 
..     29-89     .- 

Liebig. 
30-41 

10  C    

60-0    . 

24-63 

2N   

28-0    . 

11-37 

5  H  

60    . 

2-61 

9  0    

72-0    . 

30-98 

C»N«H»BaO« 

CioN»H*BaO». 
6  HO 

241-6    . 

Crystals, 

241-6    .. 

54-0     . 

..  100-00    ... 

..     81-73     ... 
..     18-27    ... 

10000 

Liebig. 
....     80-93 
....     19*07 

C»N«fl»BaO»o  +  6Aq....  295-6    ....  100-00    100-00 

Liebig  gives  for  the  salt  dried  at  100',  the  fonnula  BaO,CWH«OW. 

With  ^>me-water,  free  inosinic  acid  behaves  as  with  baryta-water. 
It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  ^CKf-salts. 

Inotaie  of  Copper. —  The  free  acid  and  its.  soluble  salts  form  with 
acetate  of  copper,  a  beautiful  green-blue  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a 
light  blue  amorphous  powder,  and  does  not  blacken  when  boiled  with  water, 
or  dissolve,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  trace;  it  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  but  dissolves  with  blue  colour  in  ammonia. 

Inosaie  of  Stiver. —  The  alkaline  inosates  form  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  resembling  alumina,  which  scarcely  blackens 
on  exposure  to  light,  and  dissolves  to  a  small  extent  in  pure  water,  less 
in  silverHsolution,  and  abundantly  in  nitric  acid  or  ammonia.  100  pts. 
of  the  dry  potash-salt  form  with  silver-solution,  a  precipitate  containing 
49*99  p.  c.  oxide  of  silver. 

Jloohol  dissolves  oily  traces  of  inosinic  acid;  ether  none.    (Liebig.) 
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Az<y'nu€leus  C^NH*. 

Valeronitrile. 

ScuLiEPER.    (1846.)     Ann.  I^harm,  59,  15. 

Dumas,  Malaquti  &  Leblanc.     Compt.  rend,  25,  658. 

GucKELBBROSR.    Ann.  Pharm.  64,  72. 

Offmdt  qf  Butyl,  Cyanhydrate  de  BtUyrhMm 

Formation  and  Preparation*  1.  Dry  valerate  of  ammonia  or  rale* 
rainide  is  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,    (Damas,  &c.) 

NH»,C»HWO*  -  CJ«NH»  +  4H0 
and: 

CWNH»02  -  C>«NH»  +  2H0. 

Valeronitrile  may  also  be  produced^  bat  not  so  readily,  by  passing 
▼aleramide  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  lime.  (A.  W.  Hofmann, 
Ann,  Pliarm,  65,  5Q.) 

2.  When  due  (Schlieper)  or  casein  (Guckelberger)  is  distilled  with  chro- 
mate  of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yaleronitrile  passes  over  together 
with  several  other  products.  —  2  pts.  of  glue  are  left  to  swell  up  in  50 
pts.  of  water;  15  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  added;  and  the  mixture,  after  cooling, 
poured  into  a  retort  containing  8  pts.  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  dis- 
tilled, till,  towards  the  end,  the  liquid,  which  becomes  continually  greener, 
no  longer  boils  quietly,  but  begins  to  iroth  strongly.  The  distillate  thus 
obtained,  which  is  white  and  turbid,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  smells 
strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  rectified  over  mercuric  oxide,  which 
decomposes  the  formic  acid  present,  with  evolution  of  gas,  and  retains 
the  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  mercury;  and  the  liquid 
which  first  passes  over,  mixed  with  oily  drops,  is  collected  apart  and 
several  times  fractionally  rectified  per  se,  till  the  oil  which  passes  over  is 
accompanied  by  'only  a  small  quantity  of  watery  liquid,  —  then  at  a 
gentle  heat  over  magnesia,  to  retain  the  benzoic  acid,  the  receiver  being 
changed  as  soon  as,  in  place  of  a  transparent,  colourless  oil  and  a  clear 
watery  liquid,  a  milky  liquid  gradually  depositing  oily  drops,  begins  to 
pass  over.  The  first  oil  is  dehydrated  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  slowly  distilled  with  the  thermometer;  the  receiver  changed  at  11 0'', 
because  that  which  passes  over  at  90^  is  chiefly  valeraoetonitrile,  while 
at  11 0^  the  mixture  of  that  body  with  valetronitile,  and  from  110°  to 
140"  principally  the  latter  distils  over;  and  this  last  distillate  subjected 
to  two  more  distillations,  the  portion  which  distils  over  between  12*2"  and 
180°  being  collected  apart  in  the  former,  and  that  which  passes  over 
between  124"  and  127  in  the  latter:  this  last  portion  is  pure  valero* 
nitrile.  (Schlieper).  —  Or  1  pt.  of  casein  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  pts.  water  contained  in  a  retort;  a  solution  of 
2  pts.  bichromate  of  potash  in  10  pts.  water  added  fa  larger  quantity 
would  produce  valenanio  acid  instead  of  valeronitrile);  tiie  reaction 
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which  eDsaes  moderated  bj  the  addition  of  14  pts.  more  water  (30  pts. 
in  all^;  the  distillate  shaken  up  and  redistilled  with  mercuric  oxide;  the 
distillate  thus  obtained  neutralized  with  chalk,  and  redistilled;  and 
the  neutral  distillate  subjected  to  repeated  fractional  rectification, 
whereby  there  is  obtained,  first  a  milkjr  distillate  mixed  with  drops  of 
colourless  oil,  and  ultimately  the  latter  only.  When  this  distillate  is 
further  rectified,  propylic  aldide  passes  over  below  120°,  and  between 
120°  and  140°,  chiefiy  yaleronitrile,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
rectification,  the  first  and  last  portions  that  pass  oyer  being  set  aside. 
(Guckelberger.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  yery  thin  liquid  which  refracts 
light  strongly,  sp.  gr.  0*81  (Schlieper);  0813  at  15  .  (Guckelberger.) 
Boils  at  125*  (Schlieper);  at  125°  to  128°.  (Guckelberger.)  —  Vapour- 
density  =  2-892.  (Guckelberger.)  Smells  like  bitter  almond  oil  and 
salicylous  acid  (Schlieper),  and  has  an  aromatic,  burning,  and  bitter  taste. 
(Guckelberger.)    Makes  a  transient  grease-spot  upon  paper.     (Schlieper.) 


10  c 

N 

9H 

60    .. 

;...     14     .. 

9     .. 

..     72-29    .. 
..     16-87     .. 
..     10-84     .. 

SchHeper. 

71-93    . 

16-95     . 

10-60    . 

Ghickelberger, 

71-86 

16-79 

10-88 

G>»NH» 83    ....  100-00     99-48     99*63 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vaJwur  10  4-1600 

N-gaa    1  0-9706 

H-gM 9  0-6237 

Vapour  of  Taleronitrile    2     57543 

1    2-8771 

Deoompontions.  Yaleronitrile^  when  set  on  fire,  bums  with  a  white 
luminous  flame,  and  without  smoke.  (Schlieper,  Guckelberger.)  —  2.  In 
sunshine,  it  is  decomposed  b^  chlorine  or  bromine,  with  formation  of 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid.  (Schlieper.) — 3.  With  oil  of 
vitriol  (als),  according  to  Guckelberger,  when  distilled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid),  it  is  resolved  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  free  yale- 
riauio  acid«     (Schlieper.) 

C>oNH«  +  4H0  *-  NH»  +  CWflioQ*. 

Nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonia  have  no  action  upon  it. 
(Schlieper).  —  4.  With  aqueous  fixed  alkalis,  it  is  resolved  with  perfect 
facility  into  a  valerate  of  the  alkali  and  free  ammonia  (Schlieper,  Guck- 
elberger);—5.  It  is  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  potassium, 
into  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrogen  gaa,  and  a  peculiar  hydrocarbon. 
(Dumas,  Aa,) 

Comhinations.     VaJeronitrile  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  toaUr 
(Schlieper)  in  about  four  times  its  volume  of  water.    (Guckelberger.) 
It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  akohol  and  ether.    (Guckelberger.) 
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AppendiM  to  ValmmiifiU*  ' 

Valeracrtonitrile. 

SoHLiEPER.     (1W6.)    Ann,  Pharm.  59,  12. 

Produced  in  the  preparation  of  valeronitrile  from  gelatin,  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  yaleronitrile  itself,  and  passes  over  first  in  the  rectifi- 
cation <fi  the  oil  after  dehydration  by  chloride  of  calcium  (p.l21),  especially 
between  68°  and  90^  The  valeracetonitrile  may  be  freed  from  admixed 
valeronitrile  by  rectifying  it  again,  and  collecting  only  that  which  passes 
over  up  to  76°,  and  tnen  once  more,  collecting  only  up  to  71°. 

Transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting,  thin  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
0*79;  boils  between  68®  and  7 1*';  leaves  upon  paper  a  grease-spot  which 
quickly  disappears;  smells  like  yaleronitrile  but  much  more  agreeably 
ethereal. 


86  0   

2  N  

156     . 

28     . 

...    60-98    .. 
..     10-94     .. 
..       9-38     .. 
..     18-75     . 

Schlieper. 

61-35 

9-42 

84  H  

24    . 

11-40 

6  0 :. 

48     . 

17-83 

C»N*H*«0»   

256     . 

..  10000     .. 

10000 

[The  equation  giTen  by  Schlieper  for  this  formula,  which  does  not  quite  agree  with 
the  analysis^  viz. : 

4C»H»«0*  +  3C*H*0*  +  4NH»  -  16H0  -  2C«N»H«0«, 

is  very  improbable.] 

Decompositions,  1.  yaleracet6nitrile  is  easily  set  on  fire,  and  bums 
with  a  faintly  luminous  flame.  —  2.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through 
it,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  liouid  becomes 
heated,  and,  if  left  in  the  cold,  deposits  white  crystals  of  a  chlorine- 
compound.  —  3.  With  bromine,  in  a  closed  bottle  occasionally  opened,  it 
gradually  forms  a  bromine-compound  which  crystallizes  in  needles,  and; 
another  which  is  liquid  and  has  a  terrible  odour,  attacking  the  nose 
and  eyes.  —  4.  It  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  yielding  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  valerianic  acid,  and  acetic  acid.  —  5.  With  aqueous  fixed 
alkalis  also,  it  is  resolved^  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  valerate 
and  acetate  of  the  alkali,  and  free  ammonia. —  Nitric  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid  and  ammgnia  do  not  exert  any  decomposing  action  upon  it. 

Combinations,      It  dissolves  in  water  much  more  copiously  than 
ether. 

Mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether,    (Schlieper.) 

Conjugated  Compounds, 

Amyl-urea. 
C"N*H"0»  =  0*(C**NH»)Ad,O»  =  C"(C*NH*)AdH",0*. 

WuRTZ.     (1851.)    Compt,  rend.  32,  417. 
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Produced  in  small  quantity  in  the  decomposition  of  alloBlianate 
[cyanurate]  of  amyl  by  ammonia.  Decomposed  by  heated  potash-ley  into 
amylamine  and  carbonate  of  potash.  Forms  with  nitric  acid,  crystals 
which  are  permanent  in  the  air.     (Wnrtz.) 

Wurtz  has  likewise  obtained  an  ethamylurea  =  (?Wff*0». 


T  Valeryl-xurea, 

CP»N«H"0*  =  C*(C"NH»0*)Ad,0«  =  C»((?NHK)*)AdH«,0». 

N.  ZiNiN.     J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  355;  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  44,  57. 
r,  MoLDBNHAUBE.    Ann  Phann,  94,  100. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  valeryl  on  nrea.  (Zinin, 
Moldenhauer.)  The  action  requires  the  aid  of  heat,  being  scarcely 
perceptible  at  ordinary  temperatures.    (Zinin.) 

The  compound  resembles  acetyl-urea  (is,  292),  but  is  less  soluble. 
(Zinin.)  Deposited  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  microscopic  laminao 
having  a  pearly  lustre,  and  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  The  alco- 
holic solution  yields  slender  needles,  which  under  the  microscope,  appear 
lijce  transparent  four-sided  prisms.  Melts  at  *191'',  and  when  carefully 
heated  in  a  tube,  yields  a  crystalline  sublimate  of  broad  iridescent  laminao. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohoL    (Moldenhauer.) 

Moldenhauer. 


12  C  

2  N 

12  H 

72 

28 

12 

....  50-00  .... 
....  19-45 
....   o*«S3  .•>• 
,..  22-22 

...  49-47 
...   8-79 

4  O 

32 

CioN»H»»0«  

144 

....  100-00 

•  May  be  regarded  as  C«N'(H»,C»H»0«)0». 


'j  It  was  not  found  practicable^  by  acting  npon  this  compound  with  chloride  of  valeryl 

/  to  replace  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  in  urea  by  yaleryl.     (Moldenhaur.)     f . 


%   Amylopiperidine. 
C»NH-^  =  CWRw,  C"NH»  =  C'^NH"(C»H») 

Cahours.    i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  ^S,  7^}  Ghent,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  6,  181. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  piperidine.  (x,  448.) 
Scarcely  any  action  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  the  mixture 
soon  solidihes  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  placed  in  the  water-bath;  and 
if,  after  the  action  has  gone  on  for  some  days,  the  crystals  are  dissolved 
In  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  liouid  distilled  in  contact  with 
fragments  of  caustic  potash,  amylopiperidine  passes  over  in  the  form  of 
a  limpid  liquid,  the  odour  of  which  is  both  ammoniacal  and  amylic.  After 
drying  over  fused  potash^  it  is  colourless  and  boils  at  186  •  Vapour- 
density  =  5-477. 


20  C , 
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120    ^^    77-41 

Cahoan. 
77-54 

N 

21  H 

14    ....     13-55 

21     ....      9  04 

13-64 

917 

C»NH» 

C*Tapoiir   .. 

155     ....  10000 

VoL 
20    

100-35 

Density. 
9-3200 

N-gas 

H-gM 

1     

0-9706 

, 21     

1-4553 

2    

t        1     

11-7459 
6-8729 
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Amylopiperidine  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding 
methyl  and  ethyl-compoands.  (x,  450,  451.) 

The  Hydriodate  O^NU",HI  forms  larp^e  white  shining  laminie. 

Pfe<tn«i».«»Z<.— C»NH»  HCl,PtCP.— When  bichloride  of  phbtinum 
is  ponred  into  a  hot  aqneoas  solution  of  amylopiperidine,  dark,  orange* 
coloured  oily  drops  are  deposited,  which  solidify  in  a  few  hours,  pre- 
senting a  crystalline  aspect.  On  dissolving  this  product  in  dilute  alcohol 
and  eyaporating  slowly,  the  platinum-salt  separates  in  very  hard  prisms, 
often  of  considerable  size  and  of  a  fine  orange  colour,  even  when  the 
quantity  of  material  operated  upon  is  very  small.    (Oahours.)  ^. 


Appendix  to  ike  Amyhne'Series 
1.  Cacodyl  of  Valerianic  Acid. 

When  valerate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  arsenious 
acid,  a  heavy,  oily,  slightly  yellow  liquid  passes  over,  which  has  a 

renetrating,  disagreeable,  alliacious  odour,  fumes  strongly  in  the  air; 
ut  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously.  With  corrosive  sublimate  it  forms 
a  thick  white  precipitate,  the  alliaceons  odour  disappearing  at  the  same 
time,  and  being  replaced  by  an  aromatic  odour  something  like  that  of 
valerate  of  amyl.  The  oily  liquid  is  soluble  in  water,  and  appears  to 
reduce  oxide  of  mercury.  When  kept  for  some  time  in  an  imperfectly 
closed  vessel,  it  is  entirely  converted  mto  a  mass  of  large,  hard,  shining, 
four-sided  prisms,  which  are  nearly  colourless,  and  after  pressure  between 
paper,  inodorous:  they  have  an  acid  reaction,  dissolve  in  water,  and  are 
completely  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver.  (W.  Gibbs,  SUl.  Am,  J. 
[2],  15,  118;  Ann.  Fharm.  86,  222.) 


2.  Stibamyh. 

P.  Berlb.    J.  pt\  Chem.  65,  385;  Ann,  FImtm,  07,  316;  Chem,  Soe. 
Qu.  J.  9,  282. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  iqdide  of  amyl  on 
antimonide  of  potassium.    The  latter  substance  (prepared  by  Lowig's 
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process,  ix,  79)  is  finely  pulverised,  with  addition  of  about  balf  its  bnlkof 
dry  sand;  then  introduced  into  glass  flanks,  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  them 
to  about  two-thirds,  and  iodide  of  amyl  added  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
mass  throughout.  After  some  time,  and  generally  not  till  after  the 
application  of  heat,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  attended  with  volatili- 
sation of  the  excess  of  iodide  of  amyl,  which  m^  be  condensed  by 
surmounting  the  flask  with  a  distillation-tube.  The  flasks  are  then 
corked,  their  contents  (a  grey,  pulverulent,  coherent  mass,)  softened  when 
cold  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  emptied  into  a  capacious 
cylinder,  previously  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  this  vessel,  the 
product  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  ether;  the  ethereal  solution,  after 
it  bas  become  clear  by  standing,  poured  into  a  large  flask  filled  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  completely  distilled  off  after  addition  of  water  or  ether. 
The  residue  consists  of  stibtriampl,  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air 
by  the  water  which  is  still  present. 

If  the  stibtriamyl,  prepared  as  above,  is  contaminated  with  free 
amylio  alcohol  (as  when  the  iodide  of  amyl  used  in  the  preparatiou  is 
impure)  or  with  iodide  of  amyl,  the  following  method  may  be  adopted 
for  the  preparation  of  pure  compounds.  The  impure  stibtriamyl  is 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol;  bromine  in  alcoholic  solution 
carefully  added  till  its  colour  just  begins  to  be  permanent;  then  the 
bromide  of  stibtriamyl  precipitated  by  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water;  the  bromide  converted  into  oxide  of  stibtriamyl,  by  means  of 
silver-oxide  suspended  in  alcohol;  the  resulting  solution  again  precipitated 
by  water;  the  separated  oxide  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol; 
the  pure  chloride  precipitated  by  another  addition  of  water,  and  freed 
from  a  small  quantity  of  water  Dy  eon^nued  heating  at  1 00'',  and  the 
use  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Pare  stibtriamyl  is  a  transparent,  slightly  yellowish  liquid,  very  viscid 
below  20°,  more  mobile  at  higher  temperatures.  Has  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  bitter,  somewhat  metallic  and  very  persistent  taste.  Sp.  gr. 
=  1*1333  at  17°.  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  fumes  strongly,  but  does 
not  take  fire;  it  decomposes  at  the  same  time,  with  separation  of  a  white 
powder.  A  drop  of  it  placed  on  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper,  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  becomes  so  strongly  heated  that  the  paper-fiore  is  charred.  In 
presence  of  very  small  quantities  (2  per  cent.)  of  amylic  alcohol  or  iodide 
of  amyl,  stibtriamyl  is  also  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but 
without  faming  or  sensible  rise  of  temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water; 
sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol;  very  easily  soluble  in  ether. 
Heated  for  eight  daj'^s  with  iodide  of  amyl  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  placed 
in  the  water-bath,  it  does  not  show  any  inclination  to  combme.  — 
[According  to  Cramer  {Phann.  Centr.  1855,  465),  stibtriamyl  is  a  transparent,  tolerably 
mobile  liqaid,  having  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour  which  excites  doughing.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  1*0587.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  bat  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  fumes  in  the  air  without  taking  fire,  and  forms  (by  evaporation  of  the  ethereal 
solution  ?)  a  transparent  bitter,  varnish-like  mass  which  ultimately  solidifies.] 

Stibtriamyl.  BerU, 
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30  C 

33  H  

..  180    ....    52-63    .... 
..    33    ....      9-65     .... 
..  129    ....     37-72 

....     63-55     .. 
....     1000    .. 

..    52-5S    .. 
..     10-00    .. 

.,    5V66 
..     1000 

Sb  

(CWH")»Sb 

..  342     . 

...  10000 

I 

( 
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Stibiriftmyl  oombiaea  with  oxjgen,  iodine,  Sm.,  forming  ebropoundB,  I 

in  which  Bern  Bupposes  1  At.  of  the  radical  to  be  united  with  2  At.  of  i 

0x3^ gen,  &c.;  the  same  view,  in  fact,  as  that  proposed  bj  Lowig  for  the 
compoands  of  stibethjl  (ix,  80).  —  For  another  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
compounds  of  metalliodal  miicals,  containing  1  At  metal  to  3  At.  of  an  alcohol- 
radical,  see  z,  523.  ^ 

Oxide  of  Stihtrlamyl  \b  produced  by  slow  evaporation  of  an  ethereal  ^ 

solution  of  stibtriamyl  in  contact  with  the  air.     There  then  remains  a  < 

crejish-yellow,  yery  viscid,  resinous  mass,  which  becomes  somewhat  more 
laid  when  heated,   but   readily  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  I 

Tastes  and  smells  like  stibtriamyl.     Insoluble  in  water;  sparingly  soluble  , 

In  hydrated  alcohol  and  in  ether;  easily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  precipitates  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  from  their  • 

salts.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  the  resulting  compounds  are 
precipitated  from  their  alcoholic  solutions  by  water. 

Chloride  of  Siihtrvamyl, — As  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  by  the  method  already  described  (p.  1 26),  it  is  a  yellowish, 
translucent  liquid,  viscid  i^t  ordinary,  comparatively  mobile  at  higher 
temperatures,  heavier  than  water;  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  it  obstinately  retains 
email  portions  of  water  and  alcohol,  from  which  it  can  only  be  freed  by 
continued  heating  to  lOO'',  and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Has  a 
peculiar  smell  and  taste,  like  the  radical.     Decomposes  above  160^. 

BerU. 

Sb 129    ....    81-23 

80  C 180     ....     43-69     4469     ....    43'63 

33  H 33     ....      809     8-2     ....      9-00 

2  CI 70  ....  16-99  116«83 


(C"»H")»Sb,CP....  412  ....  100-00 

Iodide  pf  Stihtric^myl  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydriodio 
iicid  and  precipitating  by  water,  or  by  adding  iodine  to  the  radical  as 
long  as  it  is  decolorised.  Very  much  like  the  chloride.  JBromide  of 
Stibtriamyl  is  prepared  in  like  manner,  and  exhibits  similar  properties. 


«b 

30  C  

Iodide. 

129 

180 

....    21*65 
....    30-20    .. 
.,..      5-64     . 
....    42-61     .. 

BerM. 
89-28 

33  H 

38 

6-10 

2  1    
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40-00 

(C»H»)»Sb,n 
8b  

468 

Bromide. 
129 

....  100-00 

....     25-70 
....     35-86    , 
....      6'57     . 
....    31-87    . 

Berl^. 

30  C   

180 

36-04 

33  H  

33 

6-75 

2  Br 

160 

32-28 

(C"H")»Sb,Br2 502     ....  100-00 

When  chloride  or  iodide  of  stibtriamyl  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  then 
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filtered,  the  filtrate  forms  an  emulsion  from  wliich,  after  standing  for 
some  time  in  a  warm  place,  two  liquids  separate;  the  upper  being  light, 
yellow  and  mobile,  and  the  lower  a  deep  brown-red  oil.  The  upper 
layer,  when  slowly  evaporated,  yields  slender  white  crystals  grouped  in 
stars;  they  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol.  The 
dark  red  oil  likewise  dissolves  on  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  hydrated 
alcohol,  and  the  solution,  after  standing  for  some  time,  yields  the  same 
crystals.  These  crystals  melt  at  about  20  ;  the  fused  ma^  does  not 
dissolve  in  alcohol  so  readily  as  the  crystals.  This  salt,  the  only  crys- 
tallisable  compound  of  sttbtriamyl,  is  the  NitraU  of  Sibtriamyl, 
(C^H")^b,2N0',  (nitric  acid  by  analysis  23*39  per  cent;  by  calculation 
22-30);  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  hydrated  alcohol. 
Has  a  peculiar  metallic  taste. 

By  decomposing  equivalent  quantities  of  snlphate  of  silver  and  a 
haloid  compound  of  stibtriamyl,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  SidphcUe  of  Stih- 
iriamyl  is  obtained  in  solution.  This  salt  was  obtained  only  as  an  oily 
body,  which  yielded  18 '03  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid;  the  formula 
(C"H")»Sb,2S0*  requires  13  26  per  cent. 

The  white  powder,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  npon  stibtriamyl^ 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  imperfectly  in  fuming  nitric  acid;  slowly  in  a^tqua-regia. 
It  remains  unaltered  even  when  strongly  heated,  not  decomposing  below 
a  red  heat.  Berl6  supposes  it  to  be  (C"H")»Sb,2S0*  +  2SbO>.  When 
sulphuretted  hydroeen  was  passed  for  some  time  through  this  compound 
suspended  in  alcohol,  a  white  powder  immediately  separated,  which 
gradually  assumed  an  orange  colour,  and  then  formed  a  pulpy  mass,  which 
could  not  be  filtere<l.  After  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  the  liquid,  when  left  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  deposited  an  orange- 
red,  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  after  drying,  formed  a  brownish-yellow 
powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water;  this  powder  decomposed 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  took  fire  when  fuming  nitric  acid  was 
poured  upon  it.  Berl^  regards  this  compound  as  (G^<'H")'SbS'  +  2SbS' 
(it  gave  18*38  per  cent,  sulphur,  the  formula  requiring  17*59^.  A  com- 
pound, supposed  to  be  identical  with  this,  is  formed  by  passing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  for  some  time  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxide  of 
stibtriamyl. 

Stihbiamyl.  — When  the  product  of  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  upon 
iodide  of  potassium,  instead  of  being  exhausted  with  ether,  was  distilled 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  a  liquid  passed  over,  which  was  freed 
from  undecomposed  iodide  of  am^l  by  distillation  over  antimonide  of 
potassium.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  gave  off  when  heated  to  80°,  a 
colourless  gas,  which  had  a  peculiar  odour;  burnt  with  a  bright  flame 
diffusing  a  white  smoke  of  antimonic  oxide;  was  not  absorbed  by  water; 
but  when  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  it,  deposited  a  white  coating 
of  antimony  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  After  the  gas  had  been  driven 
off,  the  liquid  was  greenish  yellow,  had  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  and 
bitter  taste;  was  tolerably  mobile,  and  heavier  than  water.  It  was  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  fume  or  become  heated;  when  set  on  fire 
it  bums  with  a  very  bright  flame,  diffusing  a  white  fume  of  antimonic 
oxide;  when  heated  in  pure  oxygen  gas,  it  explodes  with  the  greatest 
violence;  fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  with  considerable  evolution  of 
heat.    This  compound  is  StibbiamyL 
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Sb 129    ....    47-6 

20  C 120    ....     44-3    45-13     ....    43*30    ....    44-83 

22  H 22     ....       8-1     8-80     ....       901     ....       8-60 

(C»H»)»Sb    ....  271     ....  1000 

When  an  ethereal  solution  of  stibbiamy]  is  left  to  eyaporate  in  the 
air,  the  resulting  oxide  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  The  radical  heated  for 
some  time  to  100^  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid,  yielded  a  liquid 
similar  in  properties  to  the  pure  radical,  but  more  viscid.  This  liquid  gave 
42  19  per  cent,  carbon,  and  is  regarded  by  Berl6  as  (C*°H")"SbO,CO», 
this  formula  requiring  41*52  per  cent.  C.  llie  haloid  salts  of  stibbiamj^l 
are  gummy  liquids;  the  sulphate  and  nitrate  are  precipitated  from  their 
alcoholic  solutions  by  water  in  the  form  of  gummy  masses,  which  dry 
up  to  amorphous  solids. 

[According  to  Werther  (/.  pr,  Chem.  64,  505),  the  product  obtained  by  the  action 
of  iodide  of  anayl  on  antimonide  of  potassium  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  cannot 
be  distilled  without  decomposition  :  but  by  extracting  the  mass  with  ether,  a  solution 
is  obtained,  which,  when  lef%  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  appears  to  form  the  oxides  of  two 
radicals,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  ether ;  both  yield  crystallisable  salts.] 


Zinc-amyl.    (?w»Zn. 

Frankland.     Ann.  Fharm,  $5,  360;  Chem.  See.  Qu.  J.  9,  64. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  fine  on  iodide  of  amyl  at  180°. 

[CWH"I  +  2Zn  -  Znl  +  CWH"Zn.] 

It  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  but  does  not 
take  fire.      By  water  it  is  resoWed  into  oxide  of  rinc  and  hydride 


of  amy]. 


CWH»Zn  +  HO  =  ZnO  +  C»H",H. 


3.   Stannamyls. 

A.  Grimm.    J.  pr.  Chen.  Ixii.  885;   Ann.  Phai^.  92,  388. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on 
stannide  of  sodium.  -—  Iodide  of  amyl  acts  with  yiolence  on  an  alloy  of 
1  pt.  sodium  and  6  pts.  tin  (ix,  92),  especially  if  the  iodide  contains 
amylio  alcohol,  and  the  stannide  of  sodium  is  not  mixed  with  sand. 
About  2^  or  3  oz.  of  stannide  of  sodium  is  quickly  pounded  in  an  iron 
mortar  with  twice  its  weight  of  sand;  the  mixture  immediately  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  flask  of  5  or  6  times  its  bulk,  aud  sufficient  Iodide  of 
amyl  added  to  form  a  pasty  mass ;  a  distillation- tube  then  adapted  to  the 
flask;  and  the  mixture  left  to  stand  for  some  minutes.  If  no  action  takes 
place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  flask  must  be  heated  in  the  water- 
bath,  but  remoyed  as  soon  as  the  materials  begin  to  act;  the  action  then 
yoL.  XI.  K 
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^oes  ou  rapidlj  and  with  so  mucli  erolntion  of  heat,  that  the  excess  of 
iodide  of  amjl  distils  over  completely.  The  flask  is  then  to  he  closed 
while  still  hot,  and  the  same  process  is  pursued  with  several  other  flasks. 
The  dry,  yellow,  pulverulent  mass,  which  remains  in  the  flasks  after 
cooling,  is  then  introduced  into  a  bottle  filled  with  ether  and  shaken  up 
strongly  several  times,  and  the  whole  left  to  stand,  without  closing  the 
vessel  air-tight,  till  the  ether  separates  quite  clear.  The  ethereal  solution  is 
then  decanted  and  the  residue  repeatedly  treated  with  ether,  as  lon^  as 
that  liquid  extracts  any  thing  from  it.  Tlie  ethereal  solution  thus  formed 
contains  the  following  radicals :  JStannamyl,  C*°H"Sn;  Bistannamyl 
C"H"Sn»;  Methylme-aannamyl  (C^'>H")*Sn»;  Methstannamyl  (C»°H")»Sn»; 
Methstannhiamyl  (C*°H")*Sn*.  These  compounds  may  be  separated  by 
either  of  the  following  methods  : 

A.  The  ethereal  solution  is  mixed  with  alcohol  and  the  ether  distilled 
off;  the  alcoholic  solution  when  cold,  decanted  from  the  matter  which 
has  separated  out,  then  saturated  with  iodine,  and  the  iodide  of  Metkdann- 
hiamyl  extracted  with  ether;  the  whole  of  the  radical  of  this  compound 
remains  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  mass  which  separates  out 
is  next  dissolved  in  ether;  the  ethereal  solution  saturated  with  iodine; 
the  ether  distilled  off;  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  now  poured,  with  agitation,  into  potash-ley,  which 
must  not  be  in  too  great  excess,  whereupon  a  white  unctuous  mass  is 
precipitated,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  bisiannamyl,  fnetlty- 
lene-Btannamyl  and  itannamyl,  while  the  oxide  of  methstannamyl  remains 
for  the  most  part  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  The  precipitate,  after  sepa^ 
ration  from  the  liquid,  is  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oxides  of 
hidannamyl  and  m^-hstannamyl,  leaving  undissolved  the  oxides  of  Hann- 
amyl  and  methylene-stannamyl.  This  insoluble  residue  is  treated  at  a 
moderate  heat  with  alcohol  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the 
sulphate  of  atannamyl  remains  undissolved,  while  the  sulphate  of  methy- 
lene-aiannamyl  passes  into  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  may  be  precipitated 
therefrom  by  water  in  the  form  of  a  tough  mass  which  subsequently 
hardens.  Or,  the  oxides  may  be  treated  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  left  to  evaporate :  the  chloride  of  mdhy- 
lenestannamyl  then  crystallises  out  first.  Lastly,  the  ethereal  solution  is 
distilled  to  expel  the  ether,  and  the  residue  treated  with  cold  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  oxide  of  methstannamyl  and  leaves  undissolved  the 
oxide  of  bistannamyl. 

B.  The  ethereal  solution,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  radicals 
and  has  been  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  is  left  to  evaporate  slowly  in 
the  air.  The  radicals  then  gradually  oxidise,  and  the  oxides  of  stann- 
amyl  and  methylene-stannamyl  separate  out,  while  the  rest  remain  in 
solution.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted,  and  the  residue  again  treated  with 
alcohol,  whereby  the  oxides  of  methstannamyl  and  medistannbiamyl  are 
dissolved,  while  the  oxide  of  bistannamyl  remains  for  the  most  part 
undissolved.  On  saturating  this  alcoholic  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  adding  water  drop  by  drop,  the  chloride  of  methstannamyl 
separates  in  a  state  of  purity,  while  the  chloride  of  methstannhiamyl 
dissolves  with  tolerable  facUity,  even  in  hydrated  alcohol. 

Fropertia.  The  stannamyls  in  the  free  state  are  unctuous,  non« 
volatile  bodies  which  do  not  possess  any  very  characteristic  odour.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether.  In  alcohol  they 
dissolve  for  the  most  part  less  readily  in  proportion  as  they  contain  more 
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tin.  They  are  bat  little  altered  by  exj>Offnre  to  the  air^  neither  faming 
nor  taking  fire.  Faming  nitric  acid  oxidises  them  with  great  yiolence, 
generally  causing  strong  detonation  and  projection  of  the  mass,  but 
without  setting  it  on  fire. — When  the  ethereal  solution  is  left  to  evapo- 
rate in  the  air,  the  radicals  quickly  oxidise. —  Bromine  added  drop  oy 
drop  to  the  radicals,  causes  a  violent  reaction  and  considerable  evolution 
of  heat;  this  efiect  also  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  bromine  or  iodine 
in  alcoholic  solution.  —  The  oxides  of  all  the  stannamyls  are  separated 
from  their  salts  by  ammonia.  Their  solutions  have  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction.  All  the  compounds  of  the  stannamyls  are  non-vohbtile^  and 
most  of  them  inodorous.  They  exhibit  for  the  most  part,  but  little 
tendency  to  crystallise. 

BisTANNAHYL.  C"H"Sn*. — The  o»id€  is  a  perfectly  transparent  mass, 
having  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  and  brittle  in  the  cold.  It  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol,  readily  in  ether  and  in  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol. 

The  chloride  is  also  a  viscid,  transparent  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.    So  likewise  the  BiUphate, 


2  Sn 

C»H"    .... 
O    

Oxide. 

118 

71 

8 

....     59-89    .. 
....    36-04 
....       4-07 

Grimm. 
....     58-92 

2  Sn   

197 

Chloride. 
1180 

....  10000 

....     52-56 
....    31-63 
....     15-81     ... 

Grimm. 

C^H" 

CI    

71-0 

35-4 

15-48 

C»»H»Sn?,Cl 

....  224-4 

...  10000 

Stankamtl. —  C^^H^Sn.  [Ukewiie  obtained  by  Frankland.  {Chem.  8oc» 
Qm.  J.  6>  62).]  The  oxide  is  a  dazzling  white,  amorphous,  inodorous 
powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
Gave  by  analysis  4015  and  42-53  p.  o.  tin,  the  formohi  C'^H^^SnO 
requiring  42*75. 

The  chloride  is,  above  15°,  a  thick  transparent  oil,  but  solidifies  into 
a  crystalline  mass  between  4°  and  5^  It  has  a  faint  odour,  like  that  of 
camphor,  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  bums  with  a  bright^  green-edged 
flame.    Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Chloride,  Grlmia. 

Sn  59-0  ....  35-65  34-20 

IOC    600  ....  36-25  37-79 

11  H  110  ....  6-65  6-72 

CI  35-4  ....  21-45  20-26 

C»H"SnCl 165-4    ....  100-00    98-97 

Stdphate,  CH"SnO,SO».  —  White  amorphous  powder  insoluble  in 
water  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Ghive  by  analysis  21*90 
and  21*98  p.c.  SO',  Uie  formula  requiring  22*47  p.  c. 

K  2 
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MBTHTUDfS-STANif AMTL.  (C**H")*Sn*.— The  (mde  resemblea  tliRt  of 
stansanijl.  Gave  43*87  and  44*10  and  in  another  preparaUoni  43'82 
p.  c.  tin,  while  the  fonnda  (C^^H^^)'Sn*,0  requires  4403  p.  o. 

Chloride.  —  Separates  from  the  alooholie  solntion  in  distinct  prismatic 
crystals,  which  melt  at  70^  into  an  oily  liquid,  and  solidify  a^ain  in  a 
cry sta]  line  mass  on  cooling.  Smells  somewhat  stronger  than  the  chloride 
of  stannamyL    L^ss  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Grimm  (mean), 

H  8n 118-0    ....    39-93    39-33 

20  C   120-0    ....    40-60     ^.    89*63 

22  H  22-0     ....       7-45     7-70 

CI  35-4     ....     12-02     11-53 

(C«»H»)«8ii«,Cl ....  295-4     ....  10000    98-19 

iSWpAofe.— (C*®H")*Sn«0,SO*.  — Remains  as  an  amorphoos  mass, 
when  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated.  Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
and  is  separated  from  tbe  solution  by  water  in  the  form  of  a  white 
flocculent  powder,  which  at  100"  cakes  together  in  a  resinous  mass. 
Analysis  gave  13*14  p.  c.  sulphuric  acid,  the  formula  requiring  12-99  p.  c. 

Mbthstankamtl.  (C"H")*Sn*. — The  oxide  is  obtained  by  shaking  up 
the  ethereal  solution  of  the  chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic 
potash-solution,  then  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  leaving  the 
ethereal  solution  of  the  oxide  which  then  separates,  to  evaporate. 

The  chloride  is  a  fikintly  yellow  transparent  oil,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol^  and  may  be  precipitated  therefrom 
by  water. 


2  Sn 

.    30  C  

118     .... 

180    .... 

34*80    ... 
5309     ... 

9-74    ... 

2-37    ... 

Grimm. 

35-43 

.i. .     62*36 

33  H 

33    .... 

9-51 

O 

8     .... 

...      2-70 

(C»H")»8iiK)...  339    .^ 

ftkiJkmtJlM 

2  8a  .......i...u...  118*0    .... 

80  C !««•« 

100-00    ... 

«2-19    ... 
48*83    ... 

9*31    ... 

9-67    ... 

10000 

Grimm. 

32-30 

47*31 

33  H   

CI  

38-0    .^ 

35-4    .... 

10-36 

9-24 

(C»lP»)»Sii«Cl....  366-4     ....  10000    9921 

Sulphate.  (C^H^^)*6nH),S(H.  —  Obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oxide;  then  precipitating  bv  water; 
washing  tbe  precipitate  with  water;  redissolving  it  in  alcohol;  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  The  salt  then  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  transparent  amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves  pretty  easily  both  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Contains  10*82  p.  a  sulphuric  acid  (calculation 
10*35). 
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Methstannbiamyl.  (C"*H")*Sn*.  —  Colourless  oily  liquid  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

OxUie,  — Colourless,  mobile  oil  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  a 
pleasant  odour  like  that  of  jasmine. 


Griam. 

2Sn    

..  118    . 

..     28-78    ... 

....     29-33     ....     29-21 

40  C 

.  240    .. 

..     68-54     ... 

....     58-05     ....     57-05 

44  H 

.     44     . 

..     10-73     ... 

....     10-64     ....     10-01 

O 

8     .. 

..       l-W     ... 

....       1-98     ..:.       3-73 

(C>«H")*Sii«,0.. 

..  410     . 

..  100-00     ... 

....  10000    ....  100-00 

Chloride,  (C^*>H")*Sn*,Cl.— Colourless  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol  even  if 
hydrated,  but  precipitated  from  the  solution  on  addition  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  water.  Gave  by  analysis  8*33  and  8 '20  p.  o.  ohlgrine  (ealcu- 
lation,  8*11  p.  o.) 

Iodide. — Crystallises  at  low  temperatures,  but  melt^  eittily  into  fui 
oily  liquid.     (Grimm.) 


Qrimm. 

2  Sn 

....  118 

....     22-34     ..., 

....    22-27 

40  C  _.. 

240 

....     45-46 

44  H  

,, 

44 

....       8-33 

I    

126 

....     23-87     ... 

....    23*68 

(CWH»/S 

nM    ... 

528 

....  100-00 

Hypraboamtii.  —  Iodide  of  amyl  exposed  to  snnshine  in  oontaet 
with  metallic  mercury,  yields  a  compound  similar  tp  iodide  of  hydrargo- 
methyl.    (Frankland,  Ann.  Fharm,  85,  204.)  IT. 
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COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  12  AT.  CARBON. 

•  BEN2ENB  Series  G"HS 
Benzene.    C^'H*. 

Faraday.    Phil.  Trans.  1825,  440;  also  Sehw.  47,  340  and  441;  also 

F{igg.  5,  806. 
MiTSCHKRLicH.    Bert.  Ak.  d.  W.  1834;  abstr.  Po^s^.  29,  231;  also  Ann. 

Pharm.  9,  39. 
Pbuqot.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  56,  59. 
Mansfield.    Chem,  Soe.  Qu.  J.  l^  244;  also  Ann.  Phai^m.  69,  162. 

Bicarbwet  qf  Hydrogen  (Faraday) ;  Benzin  (Mitscherlich) ;  Benztm  (Liebig) ; 
Bensol,  Pkine  (Laurent) ;  Fune.  (6m.) 

Formatum.  1.  When  benzoic  acid  is  beated  witb  excess  of  lime 
(Mitscberlicb),  or  wben  its  Tapour  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron.  (D'Arcet, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  66,  99.)  —  2.  By  tbe  dry  distillation  of  kinic  acid. 
(Wohler.)  —  3.  By  beating  pbtbalic  acid  with  lime.  (Marignac,  Ann. 
Pharm.  42,  217.)— 4.  Bypassing  bergamot-oil  over  red-hot  lime.  (Ohme, 
Ann.  Pharm.  31,  318.) —  5.  By  passing  fats  through  red-hot  tabes. 
(Faraday.)  —  6.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  coal.  (Uofmann,  Mansfield.) 
A  good  process  for  finding  benzol  in  such  prodacts  of  distillation,  is 
given  by  Hofmann*  {Ann.  Pharm.  55,  201.) 

Preparation.  1.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  benzoic  acid  and  3  pts.  of 
slaked  lime  is  distilled  at  a  gently  increasing  heat;  and  the  oily  benzol 
which  has  passed  over  is  separated  from  the  water,  and  rectified  after 
being  shaken  up  with  a  little  potash.  3  pts.  of  benzoic  acid  yield 
1  pt.  of  benzene.     (Mitscherlich.) 

2.  The  benzene  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  butylene  (x,  66),  still 
retains  a  certain  quantity  of  the  oil  C^'H";  to  free  it  from  this  imparity, 
it  must  be  melted;  then,  after  solidification  at  —  18^,  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  paper  with  a  glass  rod,  so  as  to  make  the  oil  soak  into  the  paper;  then 
melted  again,  and  poured  out  into  cakes  in  moulds  of  tin-foil:  these  pressed 
in  a  hydraulic  press  between  several  layers  of  filtering  paper  which  has 
been  dried  by  heat  and  left  to  cool;  and  finally  deprived  of  all  moisture 
by  distilhition  over  lime.     (Faraday.) 

3.  From  Coal-tar.  The  tnr  which  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of 
illuminating  gas  from  coal,  contains,  according  to  Mansfield  and  others^ 
variable  quantities  of  the  following  substances  :  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
ammonia;  hydrocyanic  acid;  acetic  acid;  an  oil  which  boils  between  60'' and 
70%  and  becomes  Drown  and  resinous  by  oxidation;  benzene;  carbolic  acid; 
aniline;  picoline;  pyrrol;  an  oil  having  the  composition  C"H*;  toluene 
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C^'H';  onmene  C^H^;  leucol;  naphthaliii  C^H^  (in  small  quantitji 
approaching  to  ^^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  process  is  conducted):  cymene  C"^H^^;  chrysene^  and 
anthracene. 

The  tar  is  black,  viscid,  and  of  specific  gravity  1*12  to  1*15.  When 
it  is  distilled  on  the  manufacturing  scale  in  large  iron  vessels,  ammoniacal 
gas  passes  over  first,  then  water  containing  ammoniacal  products,  and  a 
yellow  or  brown  mobile  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*900  to  0'9oO,  and  having  a 
disagreeable  odour  proceeding  from  ammonia,  picoline,  &c. :  this  thin  oil, 
the  quantity  of  which  continually  increases  m  proportion  to  that  of  the 
water,  is  called  liglU  oil,  crude  naphtha  or  light  naphtha.  (It  is  purified 
in  the  manufactories  by  rectification,  a  portion  of  heavy  naphtha 
(^vid,  inf,^  still  remaining  in  it;  then  by  agitating  the  rectificate,  —  which 
is  colourless  at  first,  but  has  an  offensive  odour,  and  gradually  turns 
brown  from  formation  of  resin, — with  oil  of  vitriol,  which  thereby  acquires 
a  dark  red  colour;  and  again  rectifying  the  coloured  naphtha  decanted 
therefrom.  It  is  then  colourless,  free  from  naphthalin,  and  has  no  longer 
any  unpleasant  odour.) 

By  again  distilling  the  coal-tar  with  a  firesh  receiver,  a  yellow 
stinking  oil  is  obtained  called  dead  oil  or  heavy  naphtha,  which  sinks  in 
water,  yields  more  or  less  crystallised  naphthalin,  and  contains  leucol  and 
anthracene,  besides  oily  hydrocarbons  boiling  between  200°  and  dOO*', 
and  aniline.  (It  serves  for  common  lamps  and  torches,  for  preserving 
wood  used  in  building,  and  for  the  preparation  of  lamp-black.) 

The  residue  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  heavy 
naphtha^  and  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  black  mass  called  Pitch  (used 
for  the  preparation  of  asphalt,  and  when  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
heavy  naphtha,  serving  as  a  black  iron- varnish),  gives  off,  when  still 
more  strongly  heated,  first  a  buttery  mass  consisting  chiefly  of  anthra- 
cene; then  a  yellowish  more  resinous  distillate;  and  finally,  when  the 
iron  retort  becomes,  heated  to  redness,  an  orange-yellow,  inodorous 
powder,  which  feels  glutinous  between  the  fingers.  In  the  retort  there 
remains  a  very  hard  coke  difiGicult  to  burn. 

When  the  still  impure  light  naphtha  is  distilled,  its  boiling  point 
rises,  beginning  at  100  and  ultimately  attaining  200"^  to  220^  The  last 
distillate  generally  yields  crystals  of  naphthalin;  the  residual  black 
brown  mass,  different  from  pitch,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  oils  resinised 
by  oxidation,  yields,  when  more  strongly  heated,  a  distillate  containing, 
besides  a  little  water,  a  red  oil  having  a  very  peculiar  odour,  but  little  or 
no  anthracene. 

When  the  light  naphtha  is  several  times  alternately  shaken  np  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washed  with  water,  agitated  with  dilute  potash; 
washed  with  water,  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  &o.  till  it  is  freed 
from  all  basic  and  acid  impurities,  it  appears  but  little  diminished;  but 
has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  disagreeable  odour;  and  no  longer  colours 
dean  fir-wood  yellow  (as  when  it  contained  aniline),  or  firwood  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid  purple  (from  containing  pyrrhol);  and  no  longer 
destroys  the  cuticle.  When  thus  purified,  it  begins  to  boil  at  about  100° 
about  i  of  it  distilling  over  at  150°,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  ^  at  200°,  the  portion  which  distils  over  near  200  ,  sinking  in 
water  and  solidifying  as  it  cools.  If  in  this  distillation,  the  receiver  be 
changed  at  every  5°^  and  each  of  the  resultiug  distillates  rectified  by 
itself,  also  with  change  of  receiver  at  every  5°  (during  which  process,  it 
is  found  that  a  distillate  obtained  at  a  certain  temperature,  e,g,  at  110^ 
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to  115^,  beffins  to  boil  at  a  lower  tempeiatare,  €,g»  at  90^,  and  rises  about 
80^  or  40^  higher,  e.g.  to  120°);  and  if  all  the  rectificates  obtained  at  the 
sanse  temperature  are  mixed  together  and  again  rectified,  and  the  process 
continued  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  whole  has  been  ten  times  sub- 
jected to  fractional  distillation,  the  residues  of  which  distillations  are 
brown,  especially  at  the  beginning,  —  the  boiling  points  exhibit  distinct 
intervals,  and  there  are  obtained  (after  removal  of  the  less  volatile  distil- 
lates which  crystallise  in  consequence  of  containing  naphthalin)  five  oils  of 
different  degrees  of  volatility,  and  smelling  like  rock-oil  but  yet  differ- 
ently one  from  the  other,  and  of  sp.  gr.  from  0*86  to  0*88;  viz. 

A,  Oil  boiling  between  60°  ana  70°,  smelling  like  garlic  and  sulphide 
of  carbon,  very  small  in  <][uantitv.  It  combines  for  the  most  part  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  on  addition  of  water,  a  solid  aromatic  substance  sepa- 
rates. Perhaps  a  mixture  of  benzene,  which  crystallises  out  from  it 
below  —  20°,  and  two  more  volatile  oils. 

B.  Oil  boiling  from  80°  to  85°  amounting  to  y^  of  the  light 
naphtha :  Benzene. 

0.  Oil  boiling  from  110°  to  115°;  in  large  quantity.  May  be  set  on 
fire,  even  when  cold,  by  contact  with  a  flame;  imparts  to  air  passed 
through  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  property  of  burning  with  a  blue 
flame.     Consists  chiefly  of  toluene  C"H'. 

D.  Oil  boiling  from  1 40°  to  1 45°.  In  large  quantity.  Behaves  like 
cumene.     Air  passed  through  the  cold  oil  is  not  rendered  inflammable. 

E,  Oil  boiling  from  170°  to  175°.  Forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  light  naphtha  (but  a  large  portion  of  the  heavy  naphtha.)  It  has 
a  density  of  0*857  and  consists  of  cymol  C*°H^*  (Mansfield;  see  also 
Ritthausen,  J.  pr.  Ckem,  61,  74). 

a.  To  obtain  merely  the  benzene,  it  is  sufficient  to  repeat  the  above- 
described  rectification  five  instead  of  ten  times.  The  portion  which 
distils  over  between  80°  and  90°  is  left  to  crystallise  at  --  12°;  thrown 
in  a  finely  divided  but  closely  pressed  state  on  a  strong  cloth  strainer 
which  is  fixed  in  a  cylinder  cooled  to  —  22°;  and  the  air  partially 
exhausted  below  the  strainer  by  working  a  piston,  so  as  to  force  the  oil 
through  it  by  atmospheric  pressure  :  a  Beart's  coffee-machine  is  very  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  still  impure  benzene  which  remains  on  the 
filter  in  the  form  of  a  snowy  crystalline  mass,  is  left  to  thaw  gradually 
(the  last  portion  generaUy  melts  at  -h  4°  to  -|-  5°^;  the  remaining  liquid, 
which  becomes  continually  poorer  in  foreign  oils,  collected  in  several 
bottles  placed  one  after  another  below  the  funnel;  and  each  of  these 
fractions  left  to  freeze  by  itself,  and  a^ain  fractionally  thawed  till  the 
whole  melts  at  -f  4°  to  +  5°.     (Mansfield.) 

&.  The  portion  of  the  light  naphtha  which  passes  over  first  in  the 
distillation  of  the  coal-tar,  and  therefore  contains  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  more  fixed  oils,  is  distilled  from  a  metal  still,  and  the  vapours  passed, 
first  upwards  into  a  chamber  surrounded  with  water,  (or  into  a  worm 
tube),  in  which  the  oils  that  boil  above  100^  condense  and  run  back,  and 
then  downwards  into  the  cooling  apparatus;  and  the  resulting  distillate 
rectified  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding water  is  not  allowed  to  rise  above  80%  and  the  distillation 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  heat  in  the  retort  begins  to  rise  above  90^.  This 
rectificate,  only  half  of  which  solidifies  at  —  20°,  is  shaken  up  with 
one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol  (or  better,  first  with  t«  of  its  bulk 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then,  after  decantation  therefrom,  with  ^  of  oil 
of  vitriol),  and  rectified  (without  separation  from  the  oil  of  vitriol)  till  tbe 
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boiling  ^oint  in  tlie  retort  rises  to  90*.  If  this  rectificate,  on  being 
mixed  with  oil  of  ritriol,  assumes  a  coloar  darker  than  straw-yellow,  it 
must  be  again  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  then  washed  with  water  and 
afterwards  with  an  alkaline  ley.  The  oil  of  vitriol  frees  the  liquid  from 
alkaloids,  and  oxidises  the  oil  which  turns  brown  and  boils  at  60''  to  70°, 
but  without  acting  on  the  benzene,  even  when  heated.  The  nitric  acid 
likewise  purifies  the  liquid  by  oxidation  :  it  is  true  that  it  produces  a 
certain  quantity  of  nitrobenzene,  but  this  is  left  behind  in  the  distil- 
lation. Lastly,  the  benzene  is  purified,  as  in  the  preceding  process,  by 
freezing,  pressure,  &o.    (Mansfield.) 

Properties.  Crystalline  in  the  cold,  of  sp.  gr.  0  956;  at  —  18°  it  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  lump-sugar,  brittle,  and  pulverulent;  colourless  and  trans- 
parent; does  not  conduct  electricity.  (Faraday.)  After  slow  solidification, 
it  forms  laminae  united  in  fern-like  tufts :  after  rapid  cooling,  it  resembles 
camphor  or  white  crystalline  wax.  (Mansfield.)  Melts  at  5' 5°  (at  7°, 
according  to  Mitscherlich),  expanding  at  the  same  time  by  iv  of  its  bulk 
(Faraday),  and  solidifies  again  at  0°  (Mitcherlioh,  Mansfield);  in  narrow 
vessels,  however,  it  may  be  cooled  considerably  below  0°  without  solidi- 
fying, and  then  solidines  suddenly  ou  being  shaken  or  poured  out. 
(Mansfield.)  In  the  melted  state,  it  is  a  thin  oil;  the  bubbles  which 
form  on  its  surface  when  shaken  quickly  disappear :  it  refracts  light 
strongly,  (Mansfield.)  Sp.gr.  0*85  at  15-5°  (Faraday,  Mitscherlich, 
Mansfield),  0-8991  at  0°.  (Kopp.)  —  Boils  at  80*4°  under  a  pressure  of 
0-76  met.  (Kopp,  Pp^^r.  72,  223);  between  80°  and  81°  (Mansfield);  at 
about  82°  (Peligot);  at  85-5°  (Faraday);  at  86°  (Mitscherlich);  808° 
(Church,  Fhil.  Mag,  J,  [4],  9,  256),  and  volatilises  undecomposed. 
Vapour-density  =  2*752  (Faraday),  2770  (Mitscherlich,  Mansfield.)  — 
Smells  like  the  illuminating  gas  produced  from  fatty  substances,  and 
somewhat  like  bitter  almonds.  (Faraday.)  Its  vapour  does  not  produce 
narcotic  efifects  when  inhaled.    (Snow.) 

Mitscber-  Dumaa  &  Nichol- 

Faraday.      lich.      Peligot.     B^Aroet.      Staa.       Kopp.      aon. 
12  C...  72  ....  92-31  ....  91-72  ....  91-62  ....  92-87  ....  9207  ....  92-2  ....  9192  ....  92-3 
6H....    6....     7-69....    8-30...     7'76  ....    7'73 ....     7-93....    7-7....    7-76....     77 

C»H<..  rfi  ....lOO'OO  ....100*02  ....100-88  ....100-60  ....100*00  ....  99*9  ....  9968  ....1000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-rapour 12     4*9920 

H.gas 6     0-4158 

Vapour  of  Benzene    2     5-4078 

1     2-7039 

VeeomposUions,  I.  The  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  is  con- 
verted, with  gradual  deposition  of  ctiarcoal,  into  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 
(Faraday.)  The  oil  is  very  inflammable  and  bums  with  a  bright,  very 
smoky  flame.  (Faraday.)  Solid  benzene  bums  when  set  on  fire,  without 
previous  fusion.  (Mansfield.)  Benzene  volatilising  in  oxygen  gas  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes  violently  when 
an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  it.  2  vol.  benzene- vapour  consume  in 
this  manner  15  vol  oxygen-gas,  12  vol.  of  which  with  12  vol.  carbon- 
vapour  form  12  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  remaining  3  vol  with 
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6  vol.  hydrogen  form  water.  (Faraday.)  Air  chaiged  with  benzene- 
Taponr,  Doms  from  a  jet  with  a  white  smoky  flame  or  with  a  violet  flame^ 
according  to  the  width  of  the  jet  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream; 
hydrogen  ^  chared  with  benzene  vapoar  bums  in  a  simihir  manner 
with  a  bright  white  flame.  (Mansfield.) — 3.  Benzene  immersed  in 
cMorine-ffos  and  exposed  to  the  snn^  is  converted^  with  rise  of  temperature 
and  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  crystals  and  an  oil  (Faraday.) 
The  oil  consists  of  terchlorobenzene  and  the  crystals  of  hydrochlorate 
of  terchlorobenzene  (Mitscherlich);  according  to  Peligot,  this  transfor- 
mation does  not  take  place  in  the  dark.  - —  5.  Bromine  dissolved  in 
benzene  likewise  acts  npon  it  only  in  sunshine,  forming  hydrobromate  of 
terbromobenzeue.  (Mitscherlich.)  Iodine  does  not  act  upon  benzene 
even  in  sunshine.  (Faraday.)  —  6.  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  has 
no  action  upon  benzene  even  when  distilled  with  it;  but  in  the  warm 
fuming  acid,  it  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  nitrobenzene, 
C^'XH^,  which  partly  separates  in  the  form  of  an  oil  on  cooling. 
(Mitscherlich.)  Faraday  observed  reddening  and  an  odour  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  According  to  Abel,  benzene  is  ultimately  converted  into 
nitrobenzene,  by  repeated  distillation  even  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  — 
7.  Cold  anhydrous  tiUphuric  acid  converts  benzene,  with  moderate  rise  of 
temperature  and  without  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  into  a  viscid 
liquid,  consisting  of  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  sulphibenzene  C^'H^SO',  benzo- 
sulphuric  acid,  C^H',2S0',  and  another  acid,  which  forms  a  non-crystal- 
Usable  salt  with  oxide  of  copper.  With  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  the  same 
products  are  formed;  the  sulphibenzene  however  amounting  to  only  1  or 
2  per  cent  — Formation  of  sulphibenzene: 

C»H«  +  S0»  -  C»H»SO»  +  HO. 

Common  oil  of  Titriol  has  no  action  npon  it.  (Mitscherlich.)— The  following 
substances  have  no  action  npon  benzene  :  iodine  in  sunshine  ;  potassium  and  aqueous 
alkalis  at  the  boiling  point  of  benzene  (Faraday)  ;  non-fuming  oil  of  vitriol  even  at  the 
boiling  point  of  benzene  (Mitscherlich,  Mansfield);  aqueous  chromic  acid  (Abel)j 
phosgene-gas  in  sunshine  (Mitscherlich) ;  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.    (Cahours.) 

Camhinatums,  Benzene  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  watery  imparting 
a  strong  odour  to  it.     (Mitscherlich.) 

It  dissolves  small  quantities  of  phosphams,  sulphur,  and  iodine  (ihe 
last  with  crimson  colour :  Faraday),  more  at  a  boiling  heat,  the  excess 
separating  on  cooling.     (Mansfield.) 

It  dissolves  bmmine,     (Mansfield.) 

It  dissolves  in  tpoodspirit.     (Mansfield.) 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  is  separated  therefrom  by 
water.  (Faraday.)  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  benzene  and  2  vol.  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*85  gives  a  ffood  light  in  lamps;  but  an  addition  of  alcohol  makes 
the  flame  duller,  and  an  addition  of  benzene,  more  smoky.     (Mansfield.) 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  ether.     (Faraday,  Mitscherlich.) 

It  dissolves  readily  in  acetone,  separating  the  water  from  that  liquid 
if  hydrated.     (Mansfield.) 

It  dissolves  large  quautitics  of  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  (Faraday, 
Mansfield),  also  camphor,  wax,  mastic,  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha, 
small  quantities  of  gumlac,  copal,  anime  and  gamboge,  a  tolerably  large 
quantity  of  quinine,  small  quantities  of  morphine  and  strychnine,  but  no  \ 

cinchouine.     (Mansfield.)  \^ 
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Carbolic  AcicL 

C»HW  =  C"H',0« 

Rbichbnbaob.    Schw.  66,a01  aod  345;  67>  1  and  57;  68^  352. 

RuNGB.  Foffg.  31,69;  32,308. 

Laubbnt.  If.  Anr^.  Ghim,  Fhys,  Z,  195;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  401. ' 

CreoioU  (from  icpdav,  flesh  and  <rw^€iv,  to  presenre),  Phenol,  Hydraie 
of  Phenyl,  Bfydrated  oxide  of  Phenyl,  Phenic  add,  Phenous  acid,  Spiral, 
Salicon  [^N'efune'].  —  Reichenbacb^  obtained^  in  1832,  from  wood-tar  bis 
creosote,  and  Rnngein  1834,  from  coal-tar,  bis  carbolic  acid;  Laurent  also  in 
1841  obtained  from  coal-tar,  bis  bydrate  of  pbenjl,  aod  gave  a  correct  ana- 
lysis of  it.  His  investigations,  as  well  as  others  of  more  recent  date,  showed 
that  these  three  substances  differ  from  one  another  only  in  their  several 
degrees  of  purity.  According  to  Gorup-Besanez  {Ann,  Phann.  78,231, 
86,223;  96,  39)  creosote  (apparently  that  which  is  prepared  from  beech-> 
tar)  is  essentiaUy  different  from  Laurent's  phenic  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
different  results  by  analysis  and  totally  different  products  with  chlorine 
and  nitric  acid,  out  to  establish  this  point,  he  should  haye  examined 
creosote  prepared  by  himself,  not  that  procured  from  a  manufactory. 
Vblckel  also  {Ann,  Pharm,  86,  66)  regards  creosote  as  different  from 
hydrate  of  phenyl,  but  assigns  to  it  a  formula  different  from  that  given 
by  Gorup-Besanes.  Lastly  from  the  experiments  of  Williamson  and 
Fairlie  {Chem,  Soe.  Qu.  J,  7,  232),  it  appears  that  coal-tar  creosote  con* 
tains,  besides  hydrate  of  phenyl,  the  homologous  substance  C^^HK)'  which 
may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Souixee,  In  oastoreum  (Wbhler),  and  in  cows*,  horses*;  and  human 
urine.     (S&deler,  Ann,  Pharm,   67,  360;  77,  17.) 

Formation,  By  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  (Reichenbach),  of  coal 
(Reichenbach,  Runge,  Laurent),  of  bones  (Reichenoach),  of  gum  benzoin 
(E.  Kopp),  of  the  resin  of  Xantorrhosa  hcutilie  (Stenhouse),  of  salicylic 
acid  (when  rapidly  heated^i  of  alkaline  salicylates  and  of  saliretin 
(Gerhardt),  of  salicin  with  lime  (Stenhouse),  of  kinic  acid  (Wohler),  of 
chromate  of  pelosin.     (Bodeker.) 

Preparation,  1.  Fihmi  Beech-^wood  Vinegar. — Thi«  «ub«Unce  contains 
from  1  to  1}  per  cent,  of  creosote,  which  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oil,  when  the  liquid 
is  saturated  with  common  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda.  —  The  liquid  is  saturated  by 
agitation  with  effloresced  Glauber's  salt  at  70°  to  80  ,  at  which  tempera- 
ture it  dissolves  the  largest  quantity  of  that  salt;  the  brown  oil, 
amounting  to  5  per  cent,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  and  consists  of 
creosote,  acetic  aoid,  a  small  quantity  of  eupione  and  other  oils,  removed 
before  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  mixes  with  the  crystals  of  Glauber's 
salt;  separated,  after  standing  for  several  days  in  a  cool  place,  from  the 
acetic  acid  which  rises  to  the  surface,  by  removing  the  latter,  and  from 
the  crystallising  Glauber's  salt  by  straining  through  linen;  and  then 
shaken  up  warm  with  carbonate  of  potash  to  free  it  from  the  remaining 
acetic  acid.  The  oil  which  has  been  decanted  from  the  alkaline  liquid 
containing    acetate    of   potash,   and    has   become  thicker,   is  distilled 
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with  water  from  iron  retorts^  care  being  taken  to  avoid  percnssive  ebul- 
lition and  not  to  bum  the  copious  brown  residue;  the  pale  yellow  oil 
which  has  passed  oyer  and  assumes  a  deep  brown  colour  on  exposure  to 
the  air^  brisklj  agitated  with  very  dilute  phosphoric  acid  to  extract  the 
ammonia;  the  acid  liquid  then  removed;  the  oil  shaken  up  with  fresh 
phosphoric  acid;  freed  from  the  acid  by  repeated  washing  with  water,  — - 
then  again  briskly  agitated  with  an  equal  weight  of  warm  dilute  phos- 
phoric acid;  and  distilled  with  this  acid,  the  watery  part  of  the  distillate 
being  repeatedly  poured  back,  till  but  little  more  creosote  passes  over, 
and  the  oily  residue  is  thrown  about  in  the  water  in  thickisb  lumps. 
(There  still  remain  small  quantities  of  aoetate  and  phosphate  of  potash 
and  ammonia.)  The  colourless  oil  which  has  passed  over  is  nirther 
dissolved,  after  decantation  of  the  watery  distillate,  in  cold  potash-ley  of 
sp.  gr.  1*12,  the  layer  of  eupione  which  rises  to  the  surface  when  the  liquid, 
milky  at  first,  is  left  at  rest,  being  removed,  and  freed  from  the  remaining 
creosote  by  repeatedly  washing  it  with  a  weaker  solution  till  the  eupione 
has  become  tastless;  the  whole  of  the  solutions  containing  an  impure 
compound  of  creosote  and  potash  united;  the  mixture  gradually  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  in  an  open  vessel,  during  which  an  admixed 
oil  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  resinised;  the  mixture,  which  has 
become  black-brown,  treated,  after  cooling,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  set  free  all  the  creosote,  which  then  exhibits  a  brown 
colour;  and  this  creosote  decanted  while  hot  from  the  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  distilled  in  a  capacious  glass  retort,  the  distillation,  however,  not 
being  continued  to  dryness  or  till  the  brown  resinous  residue  begins  to 
char:  on  this  account  the  bottom  of  the  retort  should  be  surrounded  with 
Band.  The  water  contained  in  the  creosote  to  the  amount  of  10  per 
cent,  produces  violent  percussion  during  this  process.  This  treatment 
with  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  distillation,  are  repeated  from 
twice  to  four  times,  till  the  potash-solution,  when  heated  in  the  air,  no 
longer  turns  brown,  but  only  slifihtly  reddish.  The  creosote  separated 
from  this  solution  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  well  washed  with  water  and  recti- 
fied, and  potash-ley  dissolved  in  it  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  redden 
turmeric  perceptibly,  in  order  to  keep  back  the  remainder  of  any  acid 
that  may  be  present;  the  liquid  then  distilled  over  alcohol,  as  long  as 
the  creosote  passes  over  without  colour,  at  which  stage  of  the  process  the 
residue  amounts  to  about  4  or  5  times  the  volume  of  the  potash-ley  used; 
and  the  distillate,  which  should  not  turn  brown  even  after  several  days* 
exposure  to  the  air,  several  times  rectified  over  alcohol,  the  anhydrous 
creosote  which  passes  over  after  'the  percussive  ebullition  has  ceased,  and 
the  heat  has  been  raised,  being  collected  apart,  and  a  little  oil  left  in  the 
retort  to  prevent  browning  and  burning,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
repeating  the  entire  process  from  the  beginning.     (Reichenbach.) 

2.  From  Beech-tar. — This  substanoe  contains,  besides  20  to  25  percent,  of 
creosote :  water,  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  acetic  acid,  eupione,  an  oil  which  tarns 
brown  and  becomes  resinised  by  exposure  to  the  air,  picamar,  kapnomor,  brown  mouldy 
[and  resinous]  matters,  pareiBn,  sebadc  acid  and  oleic  add.  (Reichenbach.)— a.  The 
oily  portion  of  the  tar  is  distilled  off  in  iron  retorts,  at  a  heat  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  either  tumefaction  or  charring,  leaving  40  per  cent,  of 
pitch,  which  should  have  such  a  consistence  that  it  is  brittle  in  the  cold 
but  plastic  at  the  heat  of  the  hand.  The  acid  watery  layer,  amounting 
to  15  p.  c.  of  the  two,  is  then  decanted  from  the  heavy  oil  which  has 
passed  over,  and  if  above  this  watery  layer  there  floats  a  light  oil  chiefly 
consisting  of  eupione,   this  is  also  removed.      The  lower  oil  is  then 
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distilled  at  a  graduallj  increasing  heat,  the  oil  which  first  panes  oyer 
heing  set  aside  as  long  as  it  floats  npon  water;  the  distillation  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  appearance  of  heavy  whitish-yellow  vapours  indicates  the 
copious  evolution  of  parafiin;  and  the  whole  of  the  oils  thus  obtained, 
separated  by  repeatea  distillation,  with  change  of  receiver,  into  an  oil 
rich  in  eupione,  which  when  redistilled  to  the  end,  yields  a  product 
that  floats  upon  water,  and  an  oil  rich  in  creosote,  which  from  the  very 
beginning  yields  a  product  sinking  in  water.  Carbonate  of  potash  is 
then  added  to  the  latter,  with  heating  and  agitation,  till  it  no  longer 
causes  efiervescence,  and  a  small  sample  of  the  oil  shaken  up  with  water 
no  longer  reddens  litmus;  and  the  oil,  after  cooling  at  rest,  is  separated 
from  the  saline  lej  containing  acetic  acid,  and  rectified,  setting  aside  the 
first  portion  of  the  distillate,  in  case  it  floats  on  water,  and  taking  care 
not  to  bum  the  portions  near  the  sides  of  the  vessel:  for  this  last  reason 
the  liquid  should  not  be  distilled  to  perfect  dryness.  The  distillate  is 
then  repeatedly  treated  (as  in  the  preparation  from  wood-vinegar)  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  water;  distillecl  over  phosphoric  acid;  dissolved  in 
like  manner  in  potash;  the  solution  freed  from  the  eupione  which  rises  to 
the  top,  and  heated  in  the  air;  the  creosote  separated  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  distilled;  and  the  process  repeated,  from  the  treatment  with  potash 
onward,  just  as  in  the  preparation  of  creosote  from  wood- vinegar.  — 
(p.  140;  from  the  wordi :  the  coluurless  oil  which  has  passed  over  is  farther  dusolyed, 
&c.  down  to :  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  repeating  the  entire  process  from  the 
beginning.)  —  In  the  distillation  of  creosote  from  coal-tar  or  animal  tar,  the 
treatment  with  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  dispensed  with;  but  the 
separation  of  the  ammonia  by  phosphoric  acid  requires  greater  care. 
(Reichenbach.) 

b.  Tar  obinined  from  hard  wood  is  distilled  in  a  copper  still  of  treble 
capacity,  the  portion  which  first  passes  over  being  rejected,  and  the  dis- 
tillate not  collected  till  a  very  acid  liquid  passes  over,  from  which  water 
throws  down  an  oil,  and  the  fire  removed  as  soon  as  the  liquid  in  the 
retort  begins  to  decrepitate.  The  distillate  is  neutralised  with  carbonate 
of  potash  and  distilled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  the  oil  which 
first  passes  over  and  floats  on  water  removed;  and  the  distillation  conti- 
nued, the  water  which  passes  over  being  repeatedly  poured  back  into  the 
still  till  the  quantity  of  the  heavy  oil  no  longer  undergoes  any  consider- 
able increase.  This  heavy  oil  is  dissolved  in  potash-ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*12; 
the  eupione  which  rises  to  the  surface  taken  ofl*;  the  alkaline  liauid, 
which  contains  an  equal  quantity  of  eupione  in  solution,  distilled  with  its 
own  volume  of  water,  which  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  long 
as  any  eupione  passes  over;  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  -^  olT 
that  whicn  is  required  to  neutralise  the  potash,  then  introduced  into  the 
still;  and  the  distillation  continued,  whereupon  creosote  containing  eupione 
is  first  obtained,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  pure  creosote;  lastly,  the 
contents  of  the  still  are  slightly  supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid;  and, 
by  further  distillation,  changing  the  receiver  and  pouring  back  the  water, 
till  no  more  oil  distils  over,  the  greater  part  of  the  creosote  free  from 
eupione  is  obtained.  This  pure  creosote,  together  with  the  creosote-water 
which  passes  over  with  it,  is  mixed  in  a  still  with  iust  sufficient  potash- 
ley  to  give  it  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and  rectified,  the  water  being 
repeatedly  poured  back  as  before.  Lastly,  the  creosote,  after  being 
mechanically  separated  from  the  water,  is  distilled  from  a  glass  retort  in 
the  sand-bath,  the  receiver  being  changed  and  the  neck  of  the  retort 
dried  as  soon  as  all  the  water  has  passed  over.     Should  the  creosote  thus 
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obtained  tarn  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  nmst  be  rediatiUed  in  tbe 
same  manner.     (Ed.  Simon,  Pogg-  32, 119.) 

e.  Wood-tar  is  distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  and  the  oil 
which  sinks  in  water  is  collected  apart.  This  oil  is  then  mixed  in  a 
basin  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  to  which  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  oil  float  upon  it;  gradually  heated  to 
the  boiling  point;  and  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  some  minutes.  The 
brown  oil,  after  cooling,  is  separated  from  the  colourless  acid  liquid  below; 
rectified;  again  treated  with  the  above-mentioned  acid  liquid,  whereby  it 
is  again  turned  brown;  once  more  rectified;  the  pale  yellow  rectificate 
dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  potash4e^  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole 
of  the  creosote;  the  oil  rich  in  eupione  which  floats  on  the  top  removed; 
the  alkaline  solution  heated  with  the  above-mentioned  acid  liquid;  the 
coloured  creosote  which  separates,  removed,  wsished  by  agitation  with 
water,  and  rectified  after  being  mixed  with  sufficient  potash  to  give  it  an 
alkaline  reaction;  the  colourless  oil  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash- 
ley  and  set  aside  for  some  weeks  in  an  open  bottle  placed  in  a  celhur; 
and  the  liquid,  which  lias  then  become  brown,  carefully  rectified.  By 
this  method,  a  large  quantity  of  potash  is  saved.  (Hubschmann;  Ann. 
Pharm.  11,  40.^ 

IT.  d.  The  heavy  yellow  oil  distilled  from  wood-tar  by  Eeichenbach's 
process  (pp.  1 40, 141)  is  dissolved  in  potash-ley;  heated  to  the  boiling-point 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  separated  creosote  distilled  with  water; 
and  these  operations  repeated  several  times.  To  purify  the  creosote  thus 
obtained  from  certain  oils  which  cause  it  to  turn  yellow  by  keeping,  it  is 
dissolved  in  excess  of  strong  solution  of  potash;  the  solution  mix^  with 
water,  and  the  separated  oil  removed;  the  clear  solution  boiled  for  some 
time  in  a  still,  whereupon  a  colourless  oil  of  nearly  the  same  density  as 
the  water  passes  over  with  it;  and  the  boiling  continued  till  the  milky 
water  likewise  containing  creosote  which  passes  over,  becomes  clear  on 
addition  of  dilute  potash.  The  dark  yellow  compound  of  creosote  and 
potash  remaining  in  the  still  is  then  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
such  quantity  as  to  leave  it  slightly  alkaline,  and  distilled,  whereupon 
colourless  creosote  passes  over  with  the  water.  The  creosote  thus 
obtained  began  to  boil  slightly  at  100^;  and  as  the  boiling  point  steadily 
rose,  creosote  distilled  over  with  the  water;  between  200  and  208%  the 
thermometer  rose  but  slowly,  and  colourless  anhydrous  creosote  then 
passed  over;  above  208%  the  distillate  consisted  of  creosote  having  a  faint 
yellow  colour;  and  at  220%  a  small  quantity  of  brown-black  substance, 
viscid  while  warm,  solid  in  the  cold,  and  still  containing  creosote, 
remained  in  the  retort.  On  rectifying  the  creosote  which  had  passed 
over  between  200^  and  208%  the  greater  part  distilled  between  200"*  and 
205%  the  smaller  portion  between  205°  and  209^;  the  last  portion  of  the 
distillate  had  a  yellowish  colour,  and  in  this  distillation  also  there 
remained  a  small  ouantity  of  viscid  matter  which  solidified  on  cooling. 
(Vblckel,  Ann.  Pharm.  86,  66.)  %,  — A  sample  of  crude  creosote  pre- 
pared from  beech-tar  by  Reichenbach's  process  began  to  boil  at  90%  the 
boiling  point  steadily  rising,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion  distilling 
over  between  203*5  and  208%  On  again  rectifying  this  portion,  setting 
it  aside  for  a  day  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectifying  once 
more,  the  boiling  point  remained  constant  for  some  time  at  203*5  and 
then  slowly  rose.  (Qornp-Besanez,  Ann,  Pharm,  SB,  223.)  Gorup- 
Besanez  is  of  opinion  that  creosote  boiled  for  some  time  with  strong 
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potash-lej^y  as  in  VolckoVs  process  of  purification,  nudergoes  a  slow 
decomposition  (seep.  146).  % 

[Respecting  the  preparation  of  creosote,  see  also  Kruger,  JUpert,  AT,  273); 
fiachner  {fieptrt.  49,  84);  K&ae  {Ann,  Pharm.  16,  63)  ;  Cozii    {ReperL  55,  69.) 

3.  From  Coal-tar.  —  a.  Preparation  of  Runge^s  CarhoUc  acid,  — 
12  pts.  of  the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  coal-tar  with  oxide  of  copper, 
are  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  lime  and  50  pts.  of  water,  and  the  mixture  set 
aside  for  eight  hours  and  frequently  shaken;  the  brown-yellow  watery 
filtrate  thence  resulting,  boiled  down  to  one- fourth,  whereby  aniline, 
lencol  and  pyrrhol  are  driven  ont;  the  Hqnid  filtered  when  cold;  the 
impure  carbolic  acid  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  form  of  a  brown  oil;  this  oil  washed  with  water,  after  the  aqueous 
liquid  has  been  decanted  ofi*;  then  distilled  with  water  till  \  of  tne  oil 
has  passed  over  (the  brown-black  pitchy  residue  contains  rosolic  and 
brunolic  acids);  the  distillate,  which  is  milky  at  first,  but  afterwards 
deposits  clear  oily  drops,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to 
dissolve  the  oil,  and  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead;  and  the  curdy 
precipitate  of  carbolate  of  lead,  after  washing  and  thorough  drying 
(which  is  most  easily  efiected  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid),  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  whereupon  it 
melts,  and  gives  off  carbolic  acid  (or  water  at  first,  if  not  thorouffhly 
dry,)  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil,  which,  by  rectifying  with  a  fresh 
rceiver,  may  be  obtained  colourless  and  free  from  water.  —  The  easiest 
method  of  obtaining  a  pure  product,  is  at  once  to  distil  the  carbolic  ncid 
contained  in  the  above-mentioned  milky  distillate,  first  with  water,  then 
with  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  hydrate  of  potash.  (Range.)  —  In  the  distillation 
•f  the  lead-precipitate,  neutral  creosote  passes  over  first,  and  then  acid  creosote,  which, 
from  partial  decomposition  bj  heat,  contains  acetic  add,  kapnomor  and  other  products, 
and  is  therefore  not  completely  soluble  in  potash.     (Reichenbach,  Pogg.  Z\,  497.) 

6.  Preparation  of  Hydrate  of  Phenyl^  according  to  Laurent.  —  Coal- 
tar  is  distilled  till  anthracene  begins  to  pass  over;  the  resulting  oil  recti- 
fied, collecting  apart  the  portion  which  distils  over  between  1 5(r  and  200**; 
this  portion  mixed  with  saturated  potash-ley  and  pulverised  hydrate  of 
potash,  whereby  it  is  immediately  converted  into  a  white  crystallioe 
magma;  this  substance  dissolved  in  hot  water;  the  oil  which  rises  to  the 
surface  removed;  the  lower  alkaline  liquid  neutralised  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  impure  hydrate  of  phenyl,  which  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oil, 
washed  with  a  little  water,  digested  over  chloride  of  calcium,  rectified 
several  times,  and  gradually  cooled  to  —  10°  in  a  closed  bottle;  and  the 
resulting  crystals  of  pure  hydrate  of  phenyl,  freed  from  the  remaining 
fi uid  portion  by  inverting  the  bottle  over  another,  care  being  taken  to 
exclude  the  air,  which  might  give  up  water  to  the  crystals.  (Laurent.) 
—  The  tedious  fractional  distillations  involved  in  this  process  may  be 
considerably  abridged  by  introducing  into  the  portions  which  boil  between 
186''  and  188°,  a  few  crystals  of  pure  hydrate  of  phenyl;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  liquid  then  solidifies  after  a  while  in  colourless  needles, 
which,  when  separated  from  the  liquid,  distil  at  1 84°  and  yield  a  subli- 
mate of  pure  hydrate  of  phenyl.  (Williamson  &  Scrugham,  Ohem,  JSoc, 
Qu.  J.  7,  237.) 

When  less  carefully  prepared,  creosote  may  contain  :  1.  Water.  A 
few  drops  of  the  creosote  heated  in  a  test-tube  a  little  above  100°,  deposit 
a  film  of  moisture.  •—  2.  Ammonia.  Water  saturated  with  such  creosote 
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does  noi  remain  clear  when  mixed  with  neutral  aoetate  of  lead^  bat  forms 
a  greasy  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  3.  AceUc  acid  may  be  suspected 
when  the  creosote  reddens  litmu&  —  4.  £upione.  The  solution  of  such 
creosote  in  concentrated  potash  gives  up  the  eupione  on  dilution  with 
water,  the  eupione  then  rising  to  the  top.  —  5.  Easily  ocddahU  oU  which 
quicJdy  turns  brown.  Creosote  thus  contaminated  turns  brown  in  a  day  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Its  solution  in  a  treble  quantity  of  strong  potash 
turns  brown  instead  of  remaining  colourless  or  assuming  merely  a  faint 
red  tint  Its  saturated  aqueous  solation  forms  with  a  drop  of  ferric 
sulphate,  not  a  red-brown  but  a  black-brown  precipitate.  —  6.  Picamar» 
Such  creosote  tastes  bitter.  A  drop  of  it  dissolved  in  alcohol  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  baryta-water  forms  a  white  precipitate.  It  may  be 
purified  by  twice  distilling  it  with  water,  till  only  a  small  quantity  of  oil 
passes  over  with  the  water.  The  picamar  being  less  volatile  remains 
behind.  —  KapnoTnor,  which  deprives  the  creosote  of  its  corrosive  action 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  1,  18),  and  a  principle  of  tremendous  emetic  power 
{Pogg.  2D,  62),  are  also  found  in  badly-prepared  creosote.  ^Reichenbach.) 

Pure  carbolic  acid  should  impart  to  fir-wood,  on  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  pure  blue  colour;  a  green  colour  indicates  the  presence  of 
aniline;  a  brownish  colour  that  of  pyrrhol.  —  It  ought  not  to  turn  brown 
in  the  air,  even  after  addition  of  ammonia;  and  it  should « produce  with 
ferric  sulphate,  not  a  red  but  a  pure  lilac  colour.    (Runge.) 

Creosote  adulterated  with  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  forms  a 
turbid  mixture  when  shaken  up  with  six  times  its  volume  of  almond-oil 
at  20°  to  30**;  alcohol  likewise  diminishes  its  specific  gravity.  (Lepage, 
J.  Chim.  med.  23,  491.) 

Properties.  Ph.  (hydrate  of  phenyl)  crystallises  at  ordinary  tempera* 
tnres  in  long  colourless  needles,  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system, 
sp.  gr.  1-065  at  18°;  (1-0627  according  to  Scrugham);  melts  at  34°  to  35°; 
boils  at  187**  to  188°  (at  184°  according  to  Scrugham);  smells  very  much 
like  creosote,  attacks  the  skin  like  that  substance,  and  does  not  redden  litmus. 
(Laurent.) — Carb.  (Runge's  carbolic  acid)  is  a  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1  -062 
at  20°;  refracts  light  strongly ;  crystallises  under  certain  circumstances 
[when  more  completely  drieafj  in  long  needles  which  do  not  melt  till  heated 
above  15°;  boils  at  197*5°;  has  an  empyreumatic  odour,  like  that  of  casto- 
reum,  and  a  strong,  burning,  caustic  taste.  On  the  skin,  it  forms  brown  and 
white  spots,  which  turn  red  in  a  minute,  and  peel  ofi^  after  a  few  days. 
Its  aqueous  solution  causes  pain  when  introduced  into  the  eye  or  into 
wounds  (in  the  latter  case  producing  coagulation  of  albumin,  but  not 
stopping  the  blood);  plants  immersed  m  it  quickly  wither.  Neutral.  A 
deal-shaving  moistened  with  its  solution  in  300  pts.  water,  and  then  with 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  acquires  in  half-an-hour  a  beautiful  blue 
colour,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  chloride  of  lime.  (Runge.)  — 
The  piece  of  wood  is  soaked  in  aqueous  carbonic  add,  dipped  for  a  moment  into  dilate 
hydrochkiric  add,  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun.  (Sl&deler.)  Fir-wood,  even  when 
simply  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  often  exhibits  a  blue,  violet  or  green  colour  on 
exposure  to  sunshine.  (Wagner,  /.  pr,  Chem.  52,451.)  —  Kr.  (creosote)  is  a 
transparent,  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1037  (1*040,  according  to  Gorup- 
Besanez,  which  does  not  solidify  at  —  27°  [on  account  of  the  presence  of 
water  1J;  refracts  light  more  strongly  than  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  has  the 
consistence  of  almond-oil;  forms  at  20°,  drops  three  times  smaller  than 
those  of  water;  makes  grease-spots  on  paper  which  disappear  in  a  few 
hours;  does  not  conduct  electricity;  expands  from  100  to  llO''  vol.  when 
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Leated  from  20^  to  203''j  boils  at  203°  under  a  pressare  of  0*72  met.; 
distils  anchauged  and  without  residue;  volatilises  completely  in  a  few 
days  when  exposed  to  the  air  on  glass;  has  a  repulsive  penetrating  odour, 
at  a  distance  like  castoreum,  when  close^  something  like  smoked  meat; 
its  taste  is  extremely  burning  and  caastic  (with  sweetish  after-taste);  it 
corrodes  the  tongue,  and  is  perfectly  neutral.  Kr.  smeared  on  the  skin, 
and  washed  off  after  a  minute,  leaves  a  spot  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  singed,  but  is  neither  inflamed  nor  painful,  and  after  a  few  days 
becomes  brittle,  the  cuticle  scaling  off.  In  the  eye  or  in  wounds,  it 
instantly  produces  a  violent  burning  pain.  Plants  are  killed  by  it,  and 
likewise  small  animals,  with  convulsions.  (Reichenbach.)  Even  dogs  are 
killed  by  a  few  drops  of  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  convulsions. 
(Wohler  &  Frerichs,  Ann,  Fhafin.  65,  344.) 

Laurent,  Gerhardt, 

HydraU  tf  Phenyl.  Jrom  CoaUtar,   from  SdlicyHe  acid. 

12  0: 72    ....    76-59    7M3    76-04 

6H 6     ....       6-38     6-64     6-58 

2  0 16    ....     17-03     16-23    17'38 

C»H»0«. 94    ....  100-00    10000    lOO'OO 

Creo9oU. 
Goinp^Bcflanez 
Etiling.       {mean  qf  %  analy9t%.)  Deville.  VSlckel. 


C...  75-72  ....  74-53  ....  7521  ....  72-30  ....  72-54  ....  72-92  ....  72-45 
H....  7-80  ....  7-87  ....  7-92  ....  7-60  ....  760  ....  816  ....  7-10 
O....  16-48   ....     17-60     ....     16-87     ....     2010     ....     1986     ....     1892     ....     20-45 

10000   ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  100-00 

In  Reichenbach's  creosote  analysed  by  Ettling,  Liebig  {Ann,  Fharm, 
6,  209)  suggests  with  reason  that  there  was  still  water  present. — 
%,  Gornp-Besanez  deduced  from  his  analyses  above-quoted  the  formula 
C»H"0*  which  requires  76-47  C  and  7-84  H.  Vblckel  regarded  the 
creosote  analysed  by  Gornp  as  impure,  and  attempted  to  purify  his  own 
by  boiling  with  dilute  potash  (see  page  142).  For  the  creosote  thus 
purified  he  deduced  from  his  analyses  the  formula  C^H^'O',  which  requires 
72-72  C  and  7'07H.  —  On  the  other  hand,  Gornp,  in  a  subsequent  memoir 
{Ann.  Fharm,  96,  30),  states  that  creosote  is  gradually  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  potash.*  By  dissolving  creosote  in  strong  potash-ley,  boiling 
the  solution  for  5  hours  on  7  successive  days,  till  the  milky  liquid  which 
distilled  became  clear  on  addition  of  dilute-potash  (p.  142),  then  distilling 
the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  rectifying,,  a  colourless  creosote  was 
obtained  having  the  sp.  gr.  1-057  at  Id"",  boiling  between  202"^  and  21 C*, 
and  dissolving  completely  in  dilute  potash  and  in  acetic  acid  (a  character 
which  Vblckel  considers  as  essential  to  pure  creosote).  It  gave  by  analysis 
74-76  to  74*98  C  and  7*78  to  7*84  H,  numbers  corresponding  pretty  nearly 
with  the  formula  C^H'H)*,  which  requires  75-39  C  and  785  H.  On  redis- 
Bolving  this  creosote  in  potash,  boiling  the  solution  for  five  hours  on  four 
successive  days,  and  separating  the  creosote  from  the  residue  as  before, 
the  amount  of  carbon  was  found  to  be  diminished,  analysis  giving 
73-53  p.c.  C  and  7'68  H;  and  by  again  boiling  this  crecsote  with  potash 
and  separating  as  before,  a  small  quantity  of  distillate  was  obtained^ 
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vhicb  gave  78*43  and  73*72  p.  o.  C^  and  7*72  and  7*71  p.o,  H,  nnmbers 
agreein^i^  pretty  nearly  with  the  formula  C**H****0***,  which  requires  74  03  0 
and  7  45  H.  The  quantity  of  creosote  was  diminished  at  each  boiling  with 
potash,  so  that  a  pound  was  ultimately  reduced  to  a  few  grammes;  and 
moreover  in  each  case  the  liquid  which  distilled  over  at  a  certain  time 
from  the  commencement  of  the  boiling,  gtaduallj  acquired  bj  exposure 
to  the  air  a  purple-violet  colour,  the  production  of  which  was  accelerated 
by  addition  of  potash;  but  after  the  boiling  had  been  continued  for  a  still 
longer  time,  the  distillate  remained  colourless  on  exposure  to  the  air,  even 
after  addition  of  potash.  These  phenomena  are  regarded  by  Gorup  as 
indicative  of  gradual  decomposition,  which  he  supposes  to  consist  in  the 
substitution  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen.  The  potash  with  which  the  creosote 
had  been  boiled,  always  gave  off  carbonic  acid  on  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  —  Deville's  analyses  (quoted  by  Gerhardt,  Traiie  de  Chim.  org.  3,  20) 
are  extracted  from  a  paper  published  by  that  chemist  in  1843;  the  third 
of  these  analyses  was  made  with  creosote  prepared  by  Reichenbach  him- 
self; the  other  two  with  products  prepared  by  Pelletier.  The  results  of 
these  analyses  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Ettling  and  Uorup,  and 
do  not  agree  very  well  with  the  formula  subsequently  given  by  Deville, 
viz.  C"*H'*0*;  but  they  agree  very  nearly  with  those  obtained  by  Volckel. 
— Williamson,  from  experiments  made  by  Fairlie  {Ghem,  JSoc.  Qu,  J. 
7,  232)  concludes  that  creosote  (from  coal-tar)  is  mainly  a  mixture  of 
hydrate  of  phenyl  with  the  homologous  substance  hydraU  of  creayl 
C^^H'O'.  Probably  the  sapaples  of  wood-tar  creosote  analysed  by  Gorup- 
Besanez  and  others  were  similarly  constituted.  At  all  events,  the  formula 
C"H"0*  given  by  Gorup  is  nearly  intermediate  between  C"H'0*  and 
OmH)K  IT. 

The  radical  theory  assumes  the  existence  of  a  radical.  Phenyl  = 
C*»H»,  and  an  oxide  qf  phenyl  C"H»0,  the  hydrate  of  which  C"H»0,HO, 
is  carbolic  acid.  According  to  this  view,  carbolic  acid  should  be  regarded 
as  an  alcohol,  whereas  it  rather  exhibits  the  relations  of  an  acid  aldide; 
and  in  that  character  it  is  represented  by  the  above  formula  C"H*,0', 
(first  assumed  by  Laurent,  Rsv,  tcientif,  14,  341),  the  basis  of  which  is  not 
C^HS  but  the  actually  existing  compound  C"H\ 

DecompomJtioM,  1.  Kr.  may  be  set  on  fire  in  a  heated  spoon  or  in  a 
wick,  and  bums  without  residue,  producing  a  white  very  smoky  flame 

i Reichenbach);  a  yellow  very  smoky  flame  (Runge);  a  smoky  flame 
Laurent).  —  2.  Kr.  does  not  become  coloured  by  exposure  to  air  and 
sunshine,  but  assumes  a  reddish  tint  when  exposed  to  the  air  after  very 
long  boiling  or  when  mixed  with  aqueous  potash  or  ammonia  (Reichen- 
bach); compare  p.  149.  ^-  3.  Kr.  passed  very  slowly  by  drops  throue^h  a  redr- 
hot  porcelain  tube,  is  resolved  into  a  oombustible  gas  loaded  with  naph- 
thalin  vapour;  into  crystallised  naphthalin,  and  hard,  iron-black,  graphite- 
like,  rolled  up  laminie  of  charcoal,  which  do  not  burn  at  a  red  heat; 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  tasteless,  greasy  soot,  containing  a 
substance  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  (Reichenbach,  oomp. 
Hofmann,  Ann,  Fharm,  55,  205.) 

4.  Ph.  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  hydrochloric  and  bichlorocarbolic 
acids,  then  into  terchlorocarbolic  acid;  and  by  bromine,  with  great  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  into  hydrobromic  and  terbromocarbolic  acids.  (Laurent)  : 

[CBH«0»  +  6Cl  -  C»H»C1»0»  +  3HC1]. 

Chlorine-ffOi  absorbed  by  cold  Kr.  form«  hydrochlorio  acid  aod  a  brown 
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reBin;  from  creosote- water  chlorine  gaa  throws  down  a  red  ell.  When 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  creosote,  the  liquid  hecomes  turbid,  subse- 
Quently  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  acquiring,  first  a  brownish, 
then  a  fed  purple  colour;  no  definite  product  appears  to  be  formed. 
(Gorup-Besanez.)  Bromine  dropped  into  Kr.  forms  a  rose-coloured 
mixture,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  a  crackling  hissing  noise;  from 
creosote- water  it  throws  down  a  yellow-red  oil.  Alcoholic  (but  not 
aqueous)  iodine  precipitates  from  creosote- water  a  dark-coloured  oil. 
(Relchenbach.)  —  Kr.  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  distillation  with  an 
equal  weight  of  iodine.     (Guyot,  «7.  $cienc,  phys.  5,  230.) 

5.  Chloride  of  lime  converts  Kr.  into  a  resinous  body.  —  6.  Ph. 
treated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  action 
being  ultimately  assisted  by  heat,  is  converted,  first  into  a  red-brown, 
crystalline  pasty  mixture  of  chloranil,  and  a  red,  viscid,  fetid  resin,  which 
may  be  extracted  by  cold  alcohol,  and  when  distilled,  melts,  forms  char- 
coal, yields  a  distillate  containing  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  a  red  solidifying  oil  consisting  of  terohlorocarbolic  acid,  and  is  finally 
converted  into  a  light  yellow  crystalline  mass  of  chloranil.  (A.  W» 
Hofmann,  Ann,  Fharm.  62,  57.) 

CJ«H«0«  +  lOa  +  20  -  C>«aH)<  +  ena  (Hofmann). 

Kr.  also  yields  chloranil  (Laurent,  Campt  rend.  19,574).  -«^.  According 
to  Oorup-Besanez  {Ann,  Fharm.  86,  2^),  the  products  of  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  upon  creosote  are  Hexacklorwy- 
lone  C»CPH«0«,  and  in  smaller  Quantity,  Feniachlarxylone  CJ»Cl»ff  ©•.  % 
—  7.  Nitric  acid  dropped  into  Pn.  produces  a  rattling  hissing  noise,  and 
at  a  boiling  heat  converts  it  into  picric  acid.     (Laurent): 

CMH«0«  +  3N0*  •  CM(NO*)»H»0>  +  3H0. 

Garb,  forms,  even  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  red-brown  mixture,  which^ 
when  the  nitric  acid  is  in  excesii,  deposits  a  black  resin.  (Knnge.)  Kr. 
treated  with  strong  nitric  acid  becomes  heated,  gives  off  red  fumes,  with 
sufficient  violence  to  cause  spirting,  and  acquires  a  dark  brown  colour. 
(Beichenbach.)  —  Laurent  (Compj.  rend.  19,  574),  by  boiling  Kr.  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  obtained  picric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  a  brown  resin 
which,  when  subsequently  treated  with  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  was 
resolved  into  picric  acid  and  two  other  nitro- acids,  which  formed  yellow, 
lamins  and  needles  with  ammonia.  {Comp,  Gorup-Besaneii  Ann,  Fharm,  232) 
—  8.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  Ph.  with  slight  elevation  of  temperature 
and  in  all  proportions,  yielding  a  colourless  mixture  in  which  sulpho- 
carbolic  acid  is  formed.  (Laurent).  •—  A  mixture  of  Carb.  with  4-  pt. 
oil  of  vitriol  is  colourless,  but  assumes  a  rose-colour  at  the  boiling  heat; 
a  mixture  with  |  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  is  pale  yellow  and  becomes  yellowish 
red  on  boiling;  with  excess  of  oil  of  Vitriol,  a  pale  yellow  mixture  is 
formed,  which,  at  a  boiling  heat,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  and  becomes 
black-brown.  (Runge.)  Kr.  forms  with  -^'^  pt.  of  common  or  of  fuming 
oil  of  vitriol,  a  rose-coloured  mixture,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
becomes'  milky  from  absorption  of  water«  limpid  creosote  afterwards 
separating  out.  With  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  purple-red 
mixture  is  produced;  with  a  still  larger  quantity,  a  black-red  transparent 
mixture,  which  when  boiled  gives  off  sulphuric  acid  and  becomes  black 
and  opaque.    Oil  of  vitriol,  distilled  with  excess  of  Kr.  is  completely 
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clecomposed,  creosote  distilling  over  at  first  and  afterwards  snlphur. 
When  Kr,  is  distilled  witb  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  completely  decom- 
posed, sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  the  mass  frothing  up,  blackening 
and  solidifying  into  a  carbonaceous  mass.  (Reichenbach.)  —  Anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  decomposes  Kr.  immediately,  with  deposition  of  finely- 
divided  charcoal.  (A.  Vogel,  Junr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  512.)  —  Kr.  forms 
with  oil  of  vitriol  a  purple-red  mixture  containing  a  compound  which, 
forms  a  baryta-salt,  soluble,  but  quickly  decomposing  when  the  solution 
is  evaporated.  (Gorup-Be8anez.t — A  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid  acts  violently  on  creosote,  forming  a  yellowish-red  solution,  which, 
when  largely  diluted  with  water,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  whitish- 
yellow,  amorphous,  explosive  substance.     (Gorup-Besanez.) 

9.  Ph.  immersed  in  aqueous  chromic  acid  immediately  turns  black. 
(Gerhardt.)  —  Bichromate  of   potash   added   to    creosote- water  slowly 
throws  down  a  brown  resin.     Aqueous  manganic  acid  dropt  into  Kr. 
becomes  brown,  the  creosote  at  the  same  time  turning  red.     A  small 
quantity  of  creosote- water  added  to  aqueous  manganic  acid  throws  down, 
a  brown  oxide ;    excess  of  creosote-water  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
soluble  with  yellow  colour  in  alcohol.      Boiling  aqueous  moli/hdic  acid  is 
converted  into  brown  molybdic  oxide,  the  creosote  assuming  a  yellowish- 
red  colour.    (Reichenbach.)  — 10.  Ph.  as  well  as  Kr.  dropt  upon  peroxide 
of  lead  causes  evolution  of  heat  and  slight  hissing,  and  on  subsequent 
boiling  with  water,  forms   a  substance  containing  protoxide  of  lead. 
(Laurent). —  No  decomposition  takes  place  on  boiling  Kr.  with  peroxide 
of  lead  or  peroxide  of  manganese.  —  Kr.  quickly  reduces  gold  from  the 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution;  silver  is  reduced  by  it  from  the  solution 
of  the  nitrate  or  acetate,  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  on  boiling.     (Reich- 
enbach.)   IT.  Kr.  heated  with  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  silver  speculum; 
when  dropt  upon  recently-precipitated  silver-oxide,  it  becomes  heated  so 
much  as  to  take  fire  with  explosion;  when  silver-oxide  is  gradually  added 
to  creosote,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark  colour,  silver  is  reduced,  and  oxalate 
of  silver  formed,  together  with  several  resinous  compounds.      Kr.  like- 
wise reduces  the  salts  of  other  noble  metals.  (Gorup-Besanez.^  IT.  — With 
bichloride  of  platinum,  it  slowly  assumes  a  yellow  colour  ana  deposits  a 
brown  resin  soluble  in  alcohol.     (Reichenbach.)  — 11.  Ph.   boiled  with 
mercuric  oxide  or  nitrate,  reduces  the  mercury  to  the  metallic  state. 
(Laurent.)  —  Kr.  heated  with  mercuric  oxide  reduces  it  to  the  metallic 
state,  itself  becoming  red,  and  afterwards  brown   and  more  viscid;  if 
sufiicient  oxide  is  present,  the  Kr.  is  converted  on  cooling  into  a  brittle 
resin.  (Reichenbach.) — 12.  Creosote- water,  added  to  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate,   gradually  throws   down  a    red-brown    adhesive  mixture   of 
resmised  creosote  and  ferrous  sulphate.     (Reichenbach.) 

Ph.  may  be  distilled  undecoinposed  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid.     (Laurent.) 
13.  Ph.   in  contact  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  immediately 
evolves  hydrochloric  and  cholorophosphoric  acid  and  leaves  chloride  of 
phenyl  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil : 

Ci2Heos  +  PC1»  =  HCl  +  PCI«0«  +  C«C1H». 

(Cahonrs,  Campt.  rend.  22,  ^86;  Gerhardt  &  Laurent,  Compt  rend. 
as,  173).  —  T".  2  At.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  and  5  At.  hydrate  of 
phenyl  yield  chloride  of  phenyl,  and  terbasic  phosphate  of  phenyl,  toge- 
ther with  chlorophosphoric  acid  [oxychloride  of  phosphorus]  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.    (Williamson  andScrugham,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  7,  238.) 
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[The  simplest  expressioo  of  the  foregoing  result  is  given  hj  the 
equation  : 

5(C»H*,H,0»)  +  2PCl»  »  2C'«H«a  +  P(C»H»)»05  +  PCTO^  +  5HC1. 

The  quantity  of  chloride  of  phenyl  ohtained  is  however  much  smaller 
than  this  equation  would  indicate,  the  principal  product  heing  the  phos- 
phate of  phenyl.  (W.)]  1. 

14.  Ph.  as  well  as  Carb.  and  Kr.,  in  contact  with  potassium,  especially 
if  heated,  gradually  gives  off  hydrogen  gas  and  forms  needles.  (Laurent.) 
The  product  of  the  action  is  carbonate  of  potash;  if  too  much  heat  is 
applied,  inflammation  and  explosion  take  place.  (Runge.)  Kr.  with 
potassium  or  sodium,  gives  off  hydrogen,  especially  on  application  of 
heat,  becoming  viscid  and  turning  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

?.  Kr.  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  and  the  solution  becomes  brownish 
after  standing  for  a  few  hours;  by  continued  boiling  with  potash,  the 
creosote  appears  to  undergo  a  gradual  change,  resulting  in  a  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  carbon,  and  apparently  consisting  in  a  gradual  substi- 
tution of  0  for  H.  When  Kr.  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash  or  distilled 
with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily  liquid  is 
obtained,  colourless  at  first,  but  afterwards  turning  yellow,  of  strong 
refracting  power,  specifically  lighter  than  water,  having  a  pleasant 
aromatic  odour  and  bui-ning  taste,  distilling  over  between  180°  and  190°, 
infiammable,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  :  this 
product  appears  to  be  identical  with  Reichenbach's  kapnomor.  Creosote 
mixed  with  lime  becomes  heated  and  assumes  a  blackish  colour;  on 
heating  the  mixture,  a  milky  liquid  passes  over  between  100°  and  180°; 
between  180°  and  190^  the  above-mentioned  light  oil;  and  between  203° 
and  208°,  an  oil  heavier  than  water,  and  differing  from  creosote  in  odour 
and  in  composition.  (Gorup-Besanez,  An7i,  Fharm.  86,  223.)  According 
to  Volckel  on  the  contrary,  {Ann.  Pharm.  87,  306)  pure  anhydrous 
creosote  does  not  become  heated  by  contact  with  recently  ignited  lime; 
on  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boihng  point  of  creosote,  that  substance 
distils  over  unaltered;  and  it  is  only  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
considerably  higher,  that  the  creosote  combined  with  the  lime  is  decom- 
posed, a  small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  oil  being  given  off,  and  at  last  a 
combustible  gas.  The  yellowish  oil  exhibited  a  boiling  point  rising  from 
120°  to  above  200°:  V olckel  regards  the  least  volatile  portion  of  it  as 
identical  with  kapnomor.  ^. 


Comhinatians,     With  Water. 

a.  Moist  Carbolic  acid,  —  The  crystals  of  carbonic  acid  deliquesce 
in  the  air  to  an  oil  by  taking  up  a  trace  of  water,  which  makes  scarcely 
any  difference  in  the  result  of  their  analysis.  (Laurent.)  As  carboUc  acid 
which  is  no  longer  crystallisable  contains,  according  to  Gerhardt  {Ann,  Pharm,  4b,  25), 
74-5  p.  c.  C,  6-9  H,  and  19*©  O,  it  appears  to  contain  1  At.  water  to  3  or  4  At.  crys- 
taUine  carbolic  acid ;  and  it  is  this  small  quantity  of  water  that  seems  to  constitute  the 
chief  diflcrence  between  Reichenbach's  creosote  and  Laurent's  hydrate  of  phenyl. 
It  is  difficult  to  dehydrate  the  oil  completely;  a  lump  of  chloride  of 
calcium  causes  it  to  solidify  immediately.     (Qerhardt.) 

b,  Hydrated  Carbolie  acid.  —  By  brisk  agitation  with  not  too  large  a 
quantity  of  water  at  20°^  there  is  formetl,  below  the  aqueous  carbolic  acid, 
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an  oily  la^er  containiQg  10  pts.  water  to  100  pts.  Kr.  This  quantity 
of  water  increases  with  the  heat  at  which  the  agitation  is  performed. 
(Reichenbach.) 

c.  Aqueous  Carbolic  acid;  Creosote-water.  —  1  pt.  of  creosote  dis- 
solves at  20°  in  80  pts.  and  at  100''  in  22  pts.  water,  partially  separating 
ont  from  the  latter  on  cooling.  (Reichenbach.)  Garb,  dissolves  in  31 
pts.  water  at  20°.  (Runge.)  The  solution  exhibits^  even  to  th^ 
10,000th  degree  of  dilntion,  the  burning  and  afterwards  sweetish  taste  of 
creosote;  and  on  addition  of  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  creosote 
separates  out     (Reichenbach.) 

Boiling  Kr.  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  crystallised  horaeic  addy 
which  is  deposited  as  a  powder  on  cooling.     (Reichenbach.) 

Cold  Kr.  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus,  and  becomes 
luminous;  when  warm,  it  dissolves  a  larger  quantity,  forming  a  deep 
yellow  solution.  (Reichenbach.)  The  solution  forms  a  black  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  (A.  Vogel,  Junr.  J,  pr,  Chem,  19,  397.)-^ 
Kr.  dissolves  on  agitation  in  30  pts.  of  hot  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*135,  and  forms  with  another  portion  of  the  acid  a  solution 
of  1  pi  acid  in  30  Kr.  Both  solutions  become  turbid  on  oooliug,  with 
partial  separation  of  the  dissolved  substauoe.     (Reichenbach.) 

Sulphur  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  creosote,  but  in  2*6  pts.  of  boiling 
creosote,  which,  as  it  becomes  more  saturated,  assumes  a  yellow,  then  a 
sreen,  and  ultimately  a  brown  and  red-brown  colour,  and  on  cooling,  first 
deposits  melted  sulphur  and  then  becomes  filled  with  crystals  of  sulphur. 
(Reichenbach.)  The  pale  yellow  solution  of  sulphur  m  boiliiur  oarbolio 
acid,  which  smells  of  sulphuretted  bydrogen,  forms  on  cooling  a  solid 
white  crystalline  mass.  (Runge.)  Kr.  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
sulphide  of  cation,  (Reicnenbach.)  —  Kr.  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  phosphorus,  forming  a  yellowish  fuming  liquid,  which  shmes 
brightly  in  the  dark  if  exposed  to  the  air.     (Bottger.) 

Boiling  Kr.  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  selenium,  which  is  almost 
all  deposited  on  cooling.     (Reichenbach.) 

Cold  Kr.  dissolves  a  large  oQantity  of  iodine,  forming  a  brown-red 
liquid,  which  is  not  decomposea  by  boiling.  (Reichenbach.)  Similarly, 
Range  and  LAorent.  Cold  creosote  shaken  up  with  aqueous  hydrwdic  acid 
dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  it     (Reichenbach.) 

Kr.  is  not  more  soluble  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water. 
(Reichenbach.) 

Carbolatbs.  Obtained  by  combining 'the  acid  with  the  pure  bases  ^not 
with  the  carbonates.)  The  carbolates  of  the  alkalis  have  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  salts  crystallise  partially.  A  chip  of  firwood  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  one  of  these  salts  and  then  dried,  gradually  turns  blue 
when  moistened  with  weak  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.     (Runge.) 

Carholate  of  Ammonia.  —  Carbolic  acid  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas 
abundantly  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  carbolate  of  ammonia. 
(Laurent;  Hoffman,  Ann,  Fharm,  47,  75.)  This  salt  passed  in  the  state 
of  vapour  through  a  glass  tube  at  a  low  red  heat,  deposits  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal,  but  does  not  form  any  aniline,  which,  however  is 
formed  at  300^  in  sealed  tubes,  and  sparingly  when  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  carbolate  of  ammonia  is  set  aside  for  a  month.  (Laurent.)  Strong 
ammonia  dissolves  quickly  in  cold  creosote,  and  the  mixture  turns  red  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  (Reichenbach.)  The  salt  obtained  with  Carb, 
remains  colourless^  and,  even  when  it  contains  but  little  ammonia,  exhibits 
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an  alkaline  reaetion,  exhales  ammonia,  and  volatilises.  (Rnnge.)  Kr. 
dissolves  in  ammonia,  even  in  the  cold;  and  the  solution  gives  off  all  its 
ammonia  at  ]  00^    (Gorup-Besanez.) 

Carbolate  of  Fi^tadi, —  1.  Carb.  heated  with  a  suffieient  quantity  of 
potassium,  gives  off  hydroffen  and  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  a 
crystalline  mass  of  carbolate  of  potash;  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
potassium,  it  forms  an  oil,  which  deposits  needles  of  the  same  salt  on 
cooling.  (Runge,  Laurent)  —  2.  The  liquid  formed  by  heating  carb. 
with  hydrate  of  potash  solidifies  in  the  cold  to  a  pulpy  mass  of  needles. 
(Runge,  Laurent.)  Kr.  in  contact  with  [excess  of  1]  hydrate  of  potash 
becomes  heated  and  forms  an  upper  oily  layer  of  creosote-potash,  and 
below  it,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
creosote-potash  in  solution.  In  both  layers  there  are  formed  nacreous 
laminse  of  creosote-potash,  which  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oil  when  the 
liquid  is  heated,  the  laminae  reappeariug  as  it  cools.  When  the  Kr.  and  the 
hydrate  of  potash  are  in  right  proportidn,  the  entire  oily  layer  crys- 
tallises, and  numerous  crystals  float  even  in  the  watery  layer.  In  potash- 
ley  of  sp.  gr.  1  '36.  Kr.  dissolves  with  evolution  of  heat,  without 
separation  of  an  oily  layer  or  of  crystals.  (Reichenbach.)  Colourless  needles 
(Laurent,  Runge),  which,  according  to  their  mode  of  preparation  (1), 
must  be  C^H^KO^  (Laurent.)  Their  solution  does  not  exhibit  Ihe 
corrosive  action  of  free  carbolic  acid.  (Runge.)  When  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  they  gave  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  undecomposed* 
(Runge.)  8o  likewise  their  aqueous  solution,  even  when  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  potash,  gives  off,  when  boiled  down  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  ooncratration,  a  large  quantity  of  creosote  with  the  watery 
vapours.  (Reichenbach.)  The  more  concentrated  solution  becomes  red 
and  afterwards  brown-yellow  by  exposure  to  the  air,  even  in  the  cold; 
a  more  dilute  solution,  only  when  heated.  (Reichenbach.)  Acids  separate 
the  carbolic  acid  from  the  salt,  this  effect  being  produced  even  by  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  acting  upon  the  solution.  ( Reichenbach. >  The 
crystals  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Reichenbach)/  and  aissolve 
very  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  etheir.     (Laurent.) 

Dry  cftrbolic  acid  dissolves  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  without  eliminating  carbonic 
addj  e?en  with  the  aid  of  heat.    (Range.) 

Carbolate  of  Soda.  —  1.  Kr.  in  contact  with  sodium  evolves  hydrogen, 
and  forms  an  oil  which  does  not  crystallise  by  itself,  but,  if  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  water,  forms  crystals  at  the  surface  of  contact  —  2.  Kr; 
mixed  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  soda,  becomes  heated  and  forms  a 
thin  solution  which  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  soapy  mass  of  indistinct 
crystals.  These  crystals  melt  to  an  oil  when  heated.  They  dissolve  very 
readily  in  water,  are  insoluble  in  soda-ley,  but  dissolve  in  creosote, 
forming  a  thick  mass.     (Reichenbach.) 

Carbolate  of  Baryta, — 1.  Baryta- water  boiled  with  Ph.  till  the  excess 
of  the  latter  is  expelled,  and  then  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  yields  a  crystalline  crnst,  containing  42*48  p.  c.  baryta, 
and  therefore  probably  consisting  of  C^'H^fiaO*  +  3  Aq  [2  Aq].  Titis 
salt  yields  by  dry  distillation,  first  water,  and  then  a  colourless  oil  which 
lias  a  sweet  and  burning  taste  and  contains  carbolic  acid.     (Laurent.) 

Carbolate  of  Lime. —  Carb.  forms  with  thick  milk  of  lime,  a  thin 
svrup  which  dissolves  readily  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  forming  a 
clear  thin  liquid,  just  like  that  which  is  formed  immediatel^r  with  thin 
milk  of  lime.    This  liquid,  after  being  mixed  with  as  much  milk  of  lime 
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as  will  dissolve  iu  it»  contains  48-35  pis.  [B  At.  f]  lime  to  100  pis.  [2  At] 
of  the  dry  acid.  A  large  quantity  of  afcohol  added  to  it,  throws  down 
white  crystalline  grains  soluble  in  water.  By  continued  boiling,  it  giyes 
off  carbolic  acid,  and  deposits,  together  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  salt 
containing  excess  of  base,  while  the  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  a  more 
neutral  salt  in  beautiful  crystals.  Carbonic  acid  throws  down  nearly  all 
the  lime  from  the  milk  of  lime  solution.     (Kunge.) 

CarbolaU  of  Lead, —  a.  SeBquihanc,  Subacetate  of  lead  is  poured 
into  aqueous  carbolic  acid,  which  must  remain  in  excess,  and  the  preci- 
pitate, which  resembles  chloride  of  silver,  washed  and  dried.  The  white 
powder  becomes  yellowish  at  138°,  cakes  together  and  melts  at  200° 
into  a  gceyish  black  mass,  which  contains  65 '08  p.  c.  lead-oxide  (3  At 
oxide  to  2  At  acid^;  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  boils  up,  leaves  a 
black  residue,  and  gives  off  carbolic  acid,  colourless  and  neutral  at  first, 
afterwards  yellow  and  reddening  litmua  (Runge.) —  IT.  (Volckel,  Ann, 
Pharm,  86,  97;  and  Gorup-Besanez,  Ann,  Fharm,  96,  54)  obtained  a 
similar  compound  by  adding  a  dilute  and  slightly  ammoniacal  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  creosote  in  absolute  alcohol, 
preyiously  mixed  with  strong  ammonia  and  diluted  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  Vdlckel's  salt  contained  (mean)  27*34  p.  o.  C,  2*52  H,  and 
63-79  PbO,  whence  Volckel  deduces  the  formula,  PbO,C»*H"0*  +  2PbO, 
Gorup  obtained  64*52  p.  c.  PbO,  and  gives  for  his  lead-salt  the  formula, 
PbO,C»*H"0»  +  2PbO.  Both  these  formula  are  highly  improbable, 
Gorup  however  observes  that  the  first  portions  of  the  precipitate  obtained 
by  fractional  precipitation  contained  less  oxide  of  lead  than  the  latter 
portions;  and  moreover  that  such  lead-compounds  are  for  the  most  part 
variable  in  composition  and  very  apt  to  decompose.  The  creosote  used 
by  Gorup  in  the  preparation  of  bis  lead-compound  had  been  boiled  for 
7  days,  5  hours  each,  with  strong  solution  of  potash  (see  p.  145).  IT. 

h.  Neutral  t — ^When  subacetate  of  lead  is  added  to  alcoholic  carbolic 
acid,  only  so  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves  on  agitation,  the  solutioa 
left  to  evaporate,  and  the  watery  liquid,  which  contains  acetate  of  lead, 
decanted,  there  remains  a  transparent  colourless  oil,  consisting  oi  neutral 
carbolate  of  lead,  which  dissolves  clearly  in  alcohol,  but  is  resolved  by 
water  into  a  precipitate  of  basic  salt,  and  aqueous  carbolic  acid  con* 
taining  a  small  quantity  of  lead-oxide.  The  salt  a  likewise  dissolves  in  an- 
hydrous carbolic  acid,  forming  a  syrup,  which  dries  up  to  a  varnish  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  dissolves  in  alconol,  but  deposits  a  basic  salt  when 
treated  with  water.    (Runge.) 

Lead-oxide  forms  with  boiling  Ph.  a  very  thick  liquid,  which,  on 
addition  of  a  single  drop  of  alcohol^  solidifies  into  a  white  mass  somewhat 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol     (Laurent.) 

Garb,  colours  ferric  mlphate  lilac  and  forms  a  yellow  precipitate, 
(Runge.)  Kr.  has  no  visible  effect  on  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 
(Gorup-Besanez.)  Kr.  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  very  dilute  solutions  of 
ferric  salts*  (Deville.)  —  Cupric  hydrate  heated  with  Kr.,  first  gives  off 
its  water,  and  then  dissolves  forming  a  brown  solution.  Cupric  acetate 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  Kr.  forming  a  brown 
liquid,  from  which  an  excess  of  the  copper-salt  throws  down  all  the  oxide, 
the  acetic  acid  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  creosote.  —  Corrosive  sublimate 
disolves  abundantly  and  without  decomposition  in  boiling  Kr.,  separating 
out  for  the  most  part  on  cooling.  (Reichenbach.)  Nitrate  of  silver 
dissolves  abundantly  in  cold  Kr.,  but  the  limpid  solution  assumes  a  violet 
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coloar  betvreen  30°  and  40°,  and  at  a  boUing  heat,  deposits  all  the  silver 
in  the  metallic  state.  (Reichenbach.)  Concentrated  chloride  of  gold 
mixes  nndecomposed  with  cold  creosote.    (Reichenbach.) 

Carbolic  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
(Reichenbach,  Honge,  Lanrent.)  Similarly  with  acetic  ether.  (Reichenbach.) 
A  few  drops  of  alcohol  or  ether  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  crjstallisatiou 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Lanrent.)  The  solution  of  1  vol.  Kr.  in  10 
vol.  absolute  alcohol  is  rendered  tnrbid  at  20°  by  the  addition  of  12  voL 
but  not  of  11  vol.  water.     (Reichenbach.) 

Kr.  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*070  (also 
Ph.  with  strong  acetic  acid:  Laurent),  and  dissolves  in  the  dilute  acid 
much  nioro  abundantly  than  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  17  pts.  of  a  cold, 
and  in  10  pts.  of  a  warm  mixture  of  equal  pts.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
water.  Its  solution  in  20  pts.  of  the  strong  acid  is  not  clouded  by  water; 
from  a  solution  in  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  creosote  is  separated  by 
Glauber's  salt.  (Reichenbach.)  It  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  acetate 
of  ammonia;  also  at  a  boiling  heat,  large  quantities  of  the  acetates  of 
potash^  Boda  and  zinCy  which  crystallise  out  on  cooling;  and  acetate  of 
lead  (which  dissolves  even  in  the  cold)  so  abundantly,  that  the  solution 
on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  mass  composed  of  needles.  (The  acetates 
of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  do  not  dissolve  in  creosote).  (Reichenbach.) 

The  solution  of  crystallised  oxalic,  tartaric  or  racemic  acid  in  boiling 
creosote,  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  Succinate  of 
ammonia  dissolves  in  boiling  creosote.  Uric  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  it 
(Reichenbach.) 

Creosote  dissolves  picric,  benzoic,  citric,  oleic,  margaric,  and  stearic 
acids;  mixes  with  volatile  oils;  dissolves  naphthnlin,  common  camphor, 
stearin,  spermaceti,  cholesterin,  cerin,  myricin,  and  parafiin,  many  resins, 
indigo  and  many  other  colouring  matters,  and  many  alkaloids;  it  coagu- 
lates albumen;  precipitates  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin  {Eunge);  and 
prevents  or  retards  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances.    (Reichenlmch.) 


Appendix  to  Carbolic  Acid* 

h   BosolicAdd. 

RuHOE.   (1834.)    Pogg,  31,  70. 

Formed  from  an  unknown  substance  oontained  in  ooal-tar,  on  heating 
that  body  with  alkalis.  When  the  tar  is  shaken  up  with  milk  of  lime, 
and  the  colourless  or  yellowish  filtrate  boiled  for  some  hours,  it  assumes 
a  dark  red  colour,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  deposits  a  dark  red  powder 
consisting  of  rosolate  of  lime. 

Preparation.  The  brown-black  pitch  (p.  142)  containing  rosolio  and 
brunolic  acid,  which  remains  to  the  amount  of  one-third  in  the  distillation 
of  impure  carbolic  acid  with  water,  is  boiled  with  water  as  long  as 
carbolic  acid  continues  to  volatilise;  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol;  milk  of  limo  added;  the  rose-coloured  solution  of  rosolate  of 
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lime  filtered  from  ihe  precipitated  brunolate  of  lime;  the  rosolio  acid^ 
still  containing  bmnolio  acid,  precipitated  therefrom  by  aoetio  acid;  and 
this  precipitate  treated  in  like  manner  with  alcohol,  lime,  and  aoetie 
acid,  as  long  as  the  lime  produces  any  precipitate  of  brunolate  of  lime. 
The  rosolic  acid  precipitated  by  the  aoetio  acid  is  then  collected  on  a 
filter,  dissolved  in  alcohol  after  washing  and  drying,  and  the  alcohol  left 
to  evaporate. 

Yellowish-red,  pulyerisable  resin. 

Jiogolate  of  lime  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  on  the  addition  of  ^  pt.  alcohol,  in  deep  red  crystals. 

Rosolio  acid  forms  with  appropriate  mordants,  beautiful  red  lakes 
and  coloured  tissues.    (Runge.) 

By  supersaturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  precipitate  of  brunolate 
of  lime  obtained  in  the  purification  of  rosolate  of  lime,  and  repeatedly 
treating  the  brunolic  acid  which  falls  down  in  brown  flakes,  with  lime 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  all  the  rosolic  acid,  then  dissolving  in 
soda,  precipitating  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  alcoholic  solution,  pure  Brunolic  acid  is  obtained.     (Runge.) 


2.    Taurylic  Acid. 

Stadrler.    Ann*  Fharm.  77, 17. 

TauryUc  acid.  Carbolic  acid  okscurs  in  the  urine  of  cows,  horses,  and 
man,  together  with  taurylic  acid,  which  appears  to  contain  C'H'  more, 
and  therefore  to  be  G^^H^O',  but  has  not  yet  been  completely  separated. 
To  obtain  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids,  cow's  urine  is  boiled  with  lime; 
the  decanted  liquid  evaporated  to  one-third,  supersaturated  when  cold  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  separated  after  24  hours  from  the  crystallised  hippuric 
acid,  and  distilled;  the  distillate,  which  is  clouded  with  greenish  and 
yellowish  drops  of  viscid  oil  having  an  offensive  odour,  distilled  with 
excess  of  potash,  (whereupon  a  neutral  azotised  oil,  heavier  than  water 
and  smelling  like  rosemary,  passes  over  together  with  a  little  ammonia); 
the  residue  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sufiicient  to  neutralise 
only  }  of  the  potash  (so  that  no  hydroshloric  or  benzoic  acid  may  h^ 
given  ofi);  the  liquid  distilled  as  long  as  that  which  passes  over  preci- 
pitates basic  acetate  of  le^;  the  distillatOi  whibh  smells  exactly  like 
(aurbolic  acid,  repeatedl;)r  rectified  over  common  salt,  till  only  a  small 
quantity  of  watery  liquid  is  found  mixed  with  the  oily  distillate;  thesQ 
two  liquids  repeatedly  shaken  i|p  together  for  twelve  hours  with 
carbonate  of  soda  (to  remove  damaluric  and  damolic  acid,  which  impart 
a  strong  acid  reaction);  the  oil,  which  remains  in  diminished  quantity, 
extracted  from  the  mixture  by  ethe)r;  the  ether  distilled  off;  the  oily 
residue  distilled  with  strong  potash-ley  (whereupon  a  small  additional 
quantity  of  neutral  oil  passes  over);  the  residue  distilled  with  bidiromate 
of  potash;  and  the  oil  which  distils  over,  set  aside  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  chloride,  of.  calcium,  and  distilled  therefromi  with  frequent  change 
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of  receiyer.  It  then  begina  to  distil  at  170°,  at  which  tttmperatare  water 
still  passes  over  together  with  the  oil;  at  180^  oil  is  obtained  still 
retaining  water  in  solution;  from  that  point  to  195°  the  largest  and 
purest  portion  of  oil;  and  at  200^  brownish  oil.     ^Stadeler.) 

The  mixture  of  carbolic  and  taurylio  acid  obtained  between  180°  and 
195°  is  a  colourless  oil  which  does  not  solidify  at  —  18°;  boils  at  a  som^ 
what  higher  temperature  than  carbolic  acid;  smells  exactly  like  casto- 
reum;  makes  a  white  spot  on  the  skin  and  then  causes  desquamation;  turns 
firwood  blue  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  when  added  to  solution 
of  ferric  chloride,  first  turns  it  blue  and  then  produces  a  light-coloured 
precipitate.  Its  mixture  with  an  equal  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  solidifies 
into  an  arborescent  mass,  the  mother-liquor  of  which  contains  carbolic 
acid.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  picric 
acid.     (Stadeler.) 
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The  nitrogea  in  Stildeler's  analysia  arises  from  admixtiue  of  the  neatral  oil  above- 
mentioned. 

This  ooinpouDd  is  isomeric  with  hydTate  of  cresyl  (p.  146). 


Conjugated  Cwwpounds  of  the  Primary  I^udeut  C"H', 

Sulphobenzolic   Acid, 
C^H«SH)*  =  C»H»,2S0» 

MiTSOHVRLiOH.     (1834.)  Fogff.  31,  283  and  634. 

Sulpkopkmiylie  aeidt  PkenfUekw^eMure,  B^nzoiulpkurie  aeid,  Benztmekw^- 
s'dure,  Bet&siduntertchwrfelsHure,  FunetehwrfeliUurif  Adde  bennoeuifnrique. 

Formaticnu  From  benzene  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  or  fuming 
oil  of  vitriol,  (p.  138). 

Preparation.  Benzene  is  added,  with  agitation  and  freauent  cooling, 
to  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  contained  in  a  bottle,  as  long  as  it  dissolves;  the 
solution  diluted  with  water,  filtered  from  the  sulphobenzene,  and  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  baryta;  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  the  exact 
amount  of  cupric  sulphate  required  (because  the  copper-salt  crystallises 
better  than  the  barium-salt);  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  it  begins  to  crys- 
tallise; the  crystals  collected  after  cooling,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  cooled. 

Propertiet.    Ciystalline  mass.  ... 
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Comhinaitons.    The  acid  diesolves  in  water. 

The  Sfdphobenzolates  require  a  strong  heat  to  decompose  them.  When 
boiled  with  excess  of  a  fixed  alkali,  thej  are  not  merely  resolved  into 
benzene  and  a  sulphate  of  the  alkali,  but  likewise  yield  other  products. 

The  sulphobenzolates  of  ammofda,  potcuh,  soda,  ferraua  oxide,  eine- 
oxide  and  silver-oxide  crystallise  rery  weU. 

Baryta-salt — Crystalline  crusts;  (Mitschexlich);  white  crystalline 
powder,  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  four-sided  rhombic 
tables.     (Gericke,  Ann.  Pharm.  c,  208.) 
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The  copper-salt  forms  large  crystals,  which  giye  off  all  their  water  at 
170^  and  do  not  suffer  any  further  decomposition  even  at  220^ 
(Mitscherlich.) 


12  C  

5  H 

Dried  at  180*. 

72    .... 

5     .... 

38-10    . 
2-64    . 
16-93     . 
16-93    . 
25-40 

Mitscherlich. 

38-28 

2-64 

Cu 

32    .... 

16-44 

2  S  

6  O 

32     .... 

48     .... 

16-83 

C"H»Cu,2S0»  189     ....  10000 

Snlphobenzolate  of  Ethyl  C»H»(OH»),S*0«.—  Formed  by  heating  the 
lead-salt  with  iodide  of  ethjl  to  100"^  in  a  sealed  tube.  From  an  alcoholic 
solution  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  crystallises  in  slender  needles 
which  are  not  volatile.  Heated  with  potash^  it  is  resolved  into  alcohol 
and  sulphobenzolic  acid;  also  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  rapidly  con- 
centrated by  evaporation.  Dissolves  readily  in  water,  less  readily  in 
alcohol     (Gericke,  Ann.  Fharm.  C,  216.) 


%    Bisulphobenzolic  Acid. 
Ci3H«S*0^»  =  C»H«,4S0^. 

BucKTON  &  HoPMANN.    Phil  Traus.  1856;  abstr.  Chenu  Soc.  Qu.  J.  9; 
Proe.  Boy.  Soc.  8,  158. 

Formation  and  Preparation.     1.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
benzouitrile,  sulphobenzoic  acid  being  produced  at  the  same  time  : 

C"H«N  +  6HS0<  »  C"H«S<0"  +  H(NH^),2S(y  +  2C0«; 
and: 

C"H^N  +  4US0«  +  2H0  «  C"H«S«Ow  +-^H(NH<),2SCM.] 
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The  action  is  not  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat;  and  no  gas  is 
evolved  till  the  temperature  is  very  considerably  raised,  whereupon 
benzoic  acid  sublimes  in  the  nock  of  the  retort,  carbon  is  deposited,  and 
sulphurous  acid  evolved.  The  action  was  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  appearance  of  the  snlphurons  acid,  in  order  to  decompose  tlic  sulpho- 
benzoic  acid  as  much  as  possible;  on  cooling,  a  semi-transparent,  hard 
mass  having  a  glassy  fracture  remained  in  the  retort  This  mass  boiled 
with  water  and  carbonate  of  baryta^  evolved  ammonia  and  yielded  a 
mixture  of  sulphobenzoate  and  bisulpbobenzolate  of  baryta.  The  dark- 
coloured  filtrate  was  then  again  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  boiled 
with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  filtered,  and  the  filtered  liquid  treated  with 
stdphnretted  hydrogen.  The  greater  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  was 
carried  down  with  the  sulphide  of  lead;  and  on  saturating  the  acid  liquor 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  redissolving  in 
water,  and  adding  alcohol,  a  precipitate  was  obtained  consisting  of 
disulphobenzolate  of  baryta^  mixed  nowever  with  sulphobenzoate,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  latter  salt  remaining  in  solution. —  2.  By  the  action 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  upon  .sulphobenzolic  acid.  The  latter  acid 
(obtained  from  the  lead  or  copper-salt^  is  dried  on  the  sand-bath  till  it 
emits  white  fumes,  and  exhibits  a  slight  brown  colour,  indicating  inci- 
pient decomposition.  It  is  then  introduced  into  a  dry  retort  together 
with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  Nordhansen  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
mixture  heated  to  the  boiling  point  for  two  hours.  The  liquid. is  then 
evaporated  to  nearly  the  original  bulk  of  the  sulphobenzolic  acid  used, 
and  the  resulting  bisulphobenzolic  acid  decolorised  by  treating  it  with 
oxide  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  filtrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
On  saturating  the  colourless  acid  thus  obtained  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  evaporating,  an  apparently  amorphous  baryta-salt  is  obtained,  which 
however  under  the  microscope,  appears  distinctly  crystalline,  exhibiting 
minute  shuttle-shaped  form^,  which  are  generally  densely  grouped  toge- 
ther. This  salt  is  very  stable,  but  when  strongly  heated  on  pUtinum 
foil,  it  burns  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid. 


12  C 

4  H 

72 

4 

....     13-30 
....      1-07 
....    36-72    .. 
....     17-16    .. 
....     25-75 

Buckton  &  Hofmann, 
(1)  at  170".  (2)  at  195** 

2  Ba 

4  S  

12  O 

: 137 

64 

96 

37-70    ....    36-43 

....    17-35 

C»H<Ba«8*0"  

373 

....  100-00 

The  salt  (1)  still  contained  talphobensoate  of  baryta,  although  it  had  been  partUlIy 
purified  by  reprecipitation  with  aloohol.    (Backton  &  Hofmann.)    % 


Snlphophenic  Add. 
C"H«SW  =  C»H*0S2S0»^ 

Lavbbnt.    (1841.)    Hr.  Ann.  Chim*  Phys.  3,  203;  also  J.  pr,  Ckenu 
25,  408. 

CdrboiichwrfeMtiiref  Sufft>phmi4$dnr9,  Aeide  sul/ophenique. 
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Formati&n  and  Preparation,  The  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  vitli 
excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  (p.  147),  is  mixed  with  water  after  standing  for 
24  hours,  and  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  baryta; 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point,  the  crystak  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol;  the  needles  of  sulphophenate  of 
baryta  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
decomposed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dilate  snlphuric  acid;  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo. 

By  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia,  the  ammoni(i'9aU  is  obtained 
in  small  scales  which  contain  39*74  p.  c.  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  there- 
fore C»H*(NH*)0«,2S0>  +  Aq.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  they  yield 
picric  acid  in  large  quantity. 

The  needles  of  the  barytOrtaU  lose  9  1  p.  a  ^3  At)  water  at  200''  in 
vacuo;  give  off  carbolic  acid  by  dry  distillation;  and  at  a  red 
heat  leave  42*43  p.  c.  sulphate  of  baryta;  whence  they  are  =: 
(?»H»BaO*,2SO»  +  3  Aq.  [or  4  Aq.  I]  (Uurent) 


Kinone.    C"H*o*  =  C»H*o»,0*. 

WosKRESSENSKT.    (1838.)    Ann.  Pharm.  27,  268;   J.  pr.  Chem,  18, 

419;  34,  251. 
WttHLER.     Ann.  Pharm.  51,  148. 

Chinon,  Ckinoyl,  Quiwone,  QumoUe, 

Fcrmaiion.  1 .  Sublimes  when  the  salts  of  kinic  acid  are  burnt  at  a 
gentle  heat. —  2.  More  abundantly  when  kinic  acid  is  heated  with  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid.  (  Woskressensky)  —  ^.  In  a  similar  manner  also 
from  caffeic  acid,  and  therefore  itom  the  leaves  and  beans  of  the  coffee 
plant,  the  leaves  yielding  the  greater  product;  also  under  similar  circum- 
stances from  the  peculiar  acid  of  Paraguay  tea;  from  the  leaves  of  the 
common  holly  {Ilex  aquifolium);  the  leaves  and  branches  of  privet 
{Liffrutrum  mdffare);  from  ivy;  from  the  evergreen  oak  (Quercw  ilex), 
the  common  oak  {Qtiercus  robur);  the  common  small-leavea  elm  {Ulmus 
campestris),  the  ash  {Fraxinus  exceUior),  and  the  Cyclopia  latifolia,  a 
legutninous  plant  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  only  however 
from  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  coffee-plant  and  from  the  holly  that 
the  kinone  was  obtained  in  crystals;  in  the  other  cases,  its  formation 
was  concluded  from  the  deep  yellow  colour  of  the  distillate  which  passed 
over  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  from  the  dark  humus^like 
colouring  produced  in  that  distillate  by  ammonia.  No  kinone  was 
obtained  from  the  laburnum,  from  tobacco,  from  the  sloe  {Prunus  spinosa), 
and  from  many  other  plants  not  specified.  (Stenhouse,  Phil,  Mag.  J. 
[4]  7,  21^  Aniu  Pharm.  89^  244.)  T 

Preparation.  1  pt  of  kinic  acid  [or  coffee:  Stenhome\  Is  distilled 
with  4  pts.  peroxide  of  manganesOy  1  pt  oil  of  vitriol  and  ^  pt.  water. 
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ifhereupoD  the  mixture  froths  up  and  ffires  off  dense  Tttponn  which 
condense  in  the  cooled  receiver  in  golden  yellow  needles;  and  these 
ciTstals  are  purified  by  pressure  between  paper  and  repeated  sublimation. 
^Woskressensky.)  The  proportions  just  given  must  be  strictly  observed; 
if  the  mixture  is  too  thin^  it  froths  over.  Instead  of  kinic  aoid^  kinate 
of  lime  may  be  used,  even  the  syrupy  salt  obtained  from  quinine  manu- 
factories. If  more  than  100  grammes  of  kinio  acid  are  operated  upon 
at  once^  the  mixture  becomes  too  hot,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  best  con- 
densation, a  large  portion  of  the  kinone  is  carried  away  by  the  hot 
carbonic  acid.  If  a  very  capncious  flask  is  used,  fitted  with  a  tube  8  ft, 
long  which  leads  into  a  well-cooled  receiver,  and  the  fire  removed  as 
soon  as  the  action  begins,  the  mass  becomes  sufliciently  heated  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  the  action,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  kinone  is 
deposited  in  needles  in  the  tube.  These  needles  are  rinsed  out  of  the 
tube  with  the  watery  distillate  in  the  receiver,  which  contains  kinone  and 
formic  acid;  washed  several  times  on  the  filter  with  cold  water;  then 
pressed;  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  within  a  bell-jar.  (The  dis- 
tillate is  well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  green  hydrokinone,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  mixing  it  with  a  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  not 
sufficient  to  decompose  it  completely.)    ( Wohler.) 

Properties.  When  sublimed,  it  forms  transparent,  gold-yellow,  long, 
shining  needles  (Woskressensky);  after  crystallisation  from  hot  water, 
it  is  darker,  of  a  dingier  yellow  colour,  and  less  transparent  (Wohler.) 
Heavier  than  water;  melts  at  100°  to  a  yellow  liquid  (Woskressensky), 
which  crystallises  on  cooling.  (Wbhler.)  Volatilises  without  alteration 
(Woskressensky),  and  sublimes,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  from  one 
part  of  the  containing  vessel  to  another.  (Wohler.)  lias  a  pungent  and 
persistently  irritating,  tear-exciting  odour.  (Woskressensky,  Wohler.) 
A  gramme  of  it  taken  internally  has  no  effect  upon  dogs.  (Wohler  & 
Ferricks,  Ann,  Fharnu  65,  343.;  The  aqueous  solution  imparts  to  the 
skin  (by  decomposition)  a  brown  colour  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
washing.    (Wohler.)    Neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 


12  C 

4  H 

.    72    .. 

4    .. 

.     32    . 

..   .66  67 
..      3-70 
..    29-63 

Woskressensky. 

67-31    

3-79    

28-90     

WUhler. 
...    67-37    .. 
...      3-70     . 
...    28-93    .. 

Laurent, 

66-4 

3-7 

4  0 

29-9 

C"H*0«,0«  .. 

..  108    . 

...  100-00 

„.  100-00    

...  100-00    ., 

100-0 

Compsra  Laiurent  (Con^.  rend.  21,419,  and  C<tmpt.  Ckm.  1849, 190) ;  Wtfhler 
(^Mfi.  Pharm,  65,  349). 

Decompositions,  1.  The  aqueous  solution  of  kinone  acquires  hy 
^cposure  to  the  air,  a  continually  deeper  yellowish  red  colour,  and  ulti-' 
mately  deposits  a  black-brown  mouldy  substance.  (Wohler.)  The. 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  or  potash  absorbs  oxygen  an4: 
assumes  a  black  brown  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  forms 
with  acids  a  black  mouldy  precipitate,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  (Woskressensky);  doubtless  consisting  of  melanic  acid  : 
C"H*0\-|-  20  =  C"H*0«.  (Laurent,  Compt.  rend.  26,  35.)  — 2.  With 
dry  chlorine  gas,  kinone  forms  terchlorokinone,  the  action  being  attended 
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with  great  rise  of  temperatare  and  evolution  of  hydrookloric  acid. 
(  Woskressensk j) : 

c»H<o<  +  ea  -  c»ci«Ho*  +  3HCL 

3.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  it  is  quickly 
converted  into  chloraniL  (Hofmann,  Ann,  Pharm,  62,  65.)  —  4.  Oil  of 
vitriol  carbonises  kinone.  (Woskressensky.)— ^.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid 
colours  kinone  brownish  black,  and  then  dissolves  it,  forming  a  red- 
brown,  afterwards  colourless  liquid,  which  no  longer  smells  of  kinone, 
but  contains  chlorhydrokinone  C^'CIH'O*.  (Wohler.)  [The  first  products 
are  probably  kinhydrone  and  chlorkinbydrone,  the  presence  of  hoth  of  which  in  the 
black  magma  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  was  pointed  out  by  StKdeler. 
{Ann,  Pharm.  69,  308): 

4C«H^0*  +  2HCI  «  C«H">0»  +  C^l*H»08j 

and  these  compounds,  by  the  farther  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  are  converted 
into  chlorhydrokinone^  being  at  the  same  time  dissolved  and  decolorised : 

c^n^o^  +  c«cim«o»  +  2Hci  =  4CJKnHH)<]. 

St&deler  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  process. — Chlorhydrokinone  is  like- 
wise formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  dry  kinone. 
(Wohler.)  —  6.  Ammoniacal  gas  passed  over  kinone,  quickly  converts  it, 
with  separation  of  water,  into  emerald-green  crvstalliue  hinanamide^ 
which  forms  with  water  a  nearly  black,  quickly  decomposing  solution; 
and  contains  63 '06  p.  c.  0  and  4*96  H,  and  is  therefore  perhaps 
C»NH«0'  [or  C»NH»0*1  (Woskressenskv :  comp,  Gerhardt,  Compt. 
Chim.  1845,  191.)  —  7.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has  no  action  upon 
dry  kinone,  but  when  passed  through  the  cold  aqueous  solution,  first 
reddens  it,  and  then  throws  down  brown  flakes  of  brown  sulphohydro- 
kinone,  which,  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  still  continued,  and  especially 
if  the  action  be  aided  by  heat,  is  converted  into  yellow  sulphohydro- 
kinone.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  bihydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  is  poured  upon  kinone.  (W5hler.)  — 8.  Kinone  dissolved  in 
water  is  converted  into  hydrokinone  by  excess  of  hydriodic  or  hydro- 
telluric  acid,  with  precipitation  of  iodine  or  tellurium,  and  by  sulphurous 
acid,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Wdhler.)  —  Dry  sulphurous 
acid  gas  has  no  action  upon  dry  kinone;  and  even  phosphnretted 
hydrogen,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  hydrocyanic  aoia  are  without 
action  upon  it.    (Wohler.) 

Comhintxtions.  Kinone  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  water* 
(Woskressensky.) 

It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  niirio  acid. 
(Woskressensky.) 

Its  aqueous  solution  throws  down  from  "basic  acetate  of  lead  a  pale 
yellow  jelly,  but  does  not  precipitate  the  neutral  salts  of  lead,  copper^ 
or  silver.    (Woskressensky.) 

Kinone  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  alcohol  and  etha% 
(Woskressensky.) 
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Hydrokinone. 
C"HH)*  =  C'»HH)«,H«0\ 

W5HLBB.    Ann,  Fharm.  45,  354;  51, 150. 

CoUmrku  BydraHMtmt,farblo9€»  Hifdroehinmif  Hif4rQfmmm9  mcohM* 

Formation,  h  Th^  chief  product  of  ibe  dry  diBiillation  of  kini^ 
acid.  —  S.  FonDod  »Uo  by  treating  kinboe  witb  nydriodio  aeid,  hydros 
teUnrio  aoid,  or  laigf  quantities  of  aqueous  sulpkurone  aoid,  or  proto« 
ohloride  of  tin. 

Preparation,  1.  The  distillate  mixed  with  solid  particles,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distilhition  of  kinic  acid,  is  filtered  from  the  tar^  and 
again,  after  cooling,  to  separate  benxoic  acid;  the  yellow,  heayy,  oily 
mixture  of  benzene,  carbolic  acid  and  salicylous  acid,  distilled  from  the 
filtrate;  the  brown  residue  in  the  retort  evaporated  and  left  to  cool  till 
bensoic  acid  crystallises  out;  the  mother-liqnor  diluted  with  water,  which 
makes  the  liauid  milky  and  separates  tar;  and  the  resulting  filtrate 
evaporated  till  the  hydrokinone  crystallises  out  — *  9.  Sulphurous  acid  gas 
is  passed  through  warm  water  saturated  with  kinone,  and  having  kinone 
also  suspended  m  it,  till  all  the  kinone  is  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  appears 
colourless;  the  solntion  then  gently  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point; 
and  the  crystals  purified  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation.  —  It  is  not 
necessary  previously  'to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  baryta. 
—  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  kinone  may  also  be  mixed  with 
aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  watery  liquid,  after  filtratioD  from  the 
iodine^  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point 

Properiiti,  Transparent,  colourless,  six-sided  pSsms,  with  oblique 
terminal  fiices.  Easily  fusible,  crystallising  on  cooling.  Sublimes  when 
heated,  in  shining  laminie  like  benzoic  acid.  Inodorons ;  has  a  sweetish 
taste ;  neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 

Schnedennann. 

12  C  , n    ...    65-45    66-91 

6  H  6    ....      5-46    5-53 

4  O  88    ....     89-09    28-56 

C«H*0»,H«0«   no    ....  100-00    100-00         ' 

May  be  rsgtrded  as  an  alcohol. 

DeoompoiUionB.  1.  Hydrokinone  suddenly  heated  above  the  boiling 
point,  is  partially  decomposed  into  kinone  and  ffreen  kinhydrone.  [What 
becomei  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  ?]  —  2.  Chlorine,  chromate  of  potash,  sosqui* 
chloride  of  iron,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  converts  hydrokinone  dissolved  in 
water  into  ^reen  needles  of  kinhydrone,  witb  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  chromic  oxide,  or  protochluride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
with  precipitation  of  silver.  —  8.  The  aqueous  solutiou  of  hydrokinone 
imparts  a  saffron-yellow  colour  to  cupric  acetate,  and  when  heated  throws 
down  cuprous  oxide,  kinone  volatilising  at  the  same  time.  •—4.  With 

TOL.  XI.  M 
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ammonia  it  immediately  assumes  a  brown-red  colour,  and  on  subsequent 
evaporation  leaves  a  brown  mouldy  mass. 

Camhinatiofu,  Hydrokinone  dissolves  easily  in  tcaier,  especially 
when  bot. 

HydroBulphaU  of  Hydrckinone.  —  a.  Bibaric,  ^Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  passed  through  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrokinone  at  40% 
produces  very  long  colourless  prisms. 

5.  Sesquibasic.  —  When  a  solution  of  kinone  is  saturated  in  the  oold 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  small  shining  crystab  immediately  separate 
irom  it,  which  dissolve  when  heated  (supposmg  the  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  be  kept  up),  and  on  cooling  separate  in  transparent  colourless 
rhombohedrons,  which  resemble  those  of  calcspar,  and  after  pressing 
between  paper,  and  drying  in  vacuo,  are  inodorous  and  permanent  in 
the  air. 


24  C  

144 

....    60-76 
....      5-48 
....      6-75    ... 
....     27-01 

WSUer. 

13  H 

13 

8 

^     16 

....      6*78 

8  O 

64 

2CMHH)*,HS.. 

36  C  

20  H  

VryHaUh. 

216 

20 

....  100-00 

....    59*34    ... 
....      5-50    ... 
....      879    ... 
....    26-37    ... 

Wtfhler, 
....    58-70 
....      5-51 

2  S   

32 

8^6 

12  0  

96 

....    26-93 

3C>«H«0*,2HS 

364 

....  10000    ... 

....  100-00 

Both  kinds  of  crystals,  when  melted  per  te,  or  moistened  in  contact 
with  the  air,  or  when  their  aqueons  or  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled,  giro  off 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  leave  hydrokinone. 

Hydrokinone  with  Acetate  of  Lead,  *—  A  solution  of  hydrokinone  in 
warm,  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  acetate  of  lead,  deposits,  on 
cooling,  oblioue  rhombic  prisms,  which  give  off  5*23  p.  c.  (nearly  3  At) 
water  over  oil  of  vitriol.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm.  69,  299.) 

AtT'dried  erystah.  Wohler. 

20  C  120  ....  25-92  26*34 

15  H 15  ....  3*24  3-10 

2  PbO 224  ....  48*38  47*33 

13  O 104  ....  22*46  23*23 

C"HW,2C<H«PbO*  +  3Aq....  463    ....  10000    100-00 

The  aqaeoQS  mxxtare  of  kinone  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yieldsy  on  gradual 
addition  of  ammonia,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  sinks  together  in  the  form  of 
a  grass-green  powder,  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of  traBslaoent 
spherules.    In  drying,  it  turns  brown  and  gives  off  an  odour  of  kinone. 

Hydrokinone  dissolres  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.    (Wobler.) 
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Helanic  Acid. 
c»H*o»  =  C"H*0«,0*. 

PiRiA.     (1839.)     Ann.    Chim.   Fhys.    69,  281;    also    Ann.    PiMrm. 

30, 167. 
WosKRBSSBNSKT.     J.  pr.  Chem.  34,  251. 
Laurent.     Campt  rend.  26,  35. 

MelantOure,  Chinontdure^  Acide  melanique. 

Formatiofi.  By  the  action  of  the  air  on  kinone,  or  hydrokinone 
diasolved  in  aqaeous  potash  or  ammonia  (p.  159),  or  on  an  aqneons  sola-* 
tion  of  salicylite  of  potash. 

Preparation,  1.  An  aq^ueous  solution  of  kinone  mixed  with  potash 
and  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  turns  black,  yields  with  hydrochloric  acid 
a  black  mouldy  precipitate,  which  is  to  be  washed  and  dried.  (Woskres* 
sensky.)  —  2.  Moistened  salicylite  of  potash  is  exposed  to  the  air  till  it 
is  blackened  through  and  through,  and  the  acetate  of  potash  formed  at 
the  same  time  is  dissolved  out  by  water.     (Piria.) 

Properties,   Black  tasteless  powder,  resembling  lamp-black,  (Piria.) 


12  C 

4  H 

72 

4 

....    6806    ... 
....      3-23     ... 
....     38-71     ... 

Piria. 

67-24 

401 

38-75 

Woskrauenskj. 

56-65 

3-30 

6  O 

48 

40-05 

•     C»H*0« 

124 

....  10000    ... 

....  100*00    . 

10000 

So  according  to  Laurent's  view  {Campt,  rend,  26>  35) ;  according  to  Piria,  it  is 
C^'HH)*;  according  to  Woslcressensky,  C»H«0». 

DeeompoaHion,  The  acid  burns  without  flame  and  without  residue. 
(Piria.) 

Combinations.    Infsoluble  in  water.     (Piria.) 

The  acid  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  alkaline  carbonates,  and  is 
precipitated  therefrom  in  its  original  state  by  stronger  acids.     (Piria.) 

SUver-salt.  By  digesting  ammonia  with  excess  of  the  acid  and 
mixing  the  filtrate  with  silver-solution,  a  heavy  black  precipitate  is 
obtained.     (Piria.) 


12  C  . 

3H  .. 

Ag.. 

6  0  .. 


Piria. 

72    .. 

..     31-17    .... 

....    27-67 

3    .. 

..       1-30    .... 

....      1-95 

108    .. 

..     46-75    .... 

....     48-00 

48    .. 

..     20-78    .... 

....     22-38 

C"H»AgO« 231     ....  10000    10000 

The  formula  assumed  by  Laurent  does  not  agree  very  well  with  Piria's  analysis. 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,     (Piria.) 

M  2 
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G(mjugaied  Compound* 

Kinhydrone. 
C^ffW  =  (PH*0*,C»HH)*. 

WoHLEBy  Ann,  Pharm.  45,  354;  51^  152. 

Oreen  Hydrokmone,  Chinkpdron,  grUnet  Hydroekinon,  HydropiinoM  9erie, 
Quinhydrone. 

Formation  and  PrqmraMxm.  1.  Immediately  precipitated  in  the 
erystalUne  form,  on  mixing  the  aqneoos  eolutions  of  kinone  and  hydro- 
kinone.  —  2.  By  combining  aqueous  kinone  with  a  quantity  of  hydrogen 
not  sufficient  tor  the  formation  of  hydrokinone;  e,g,  aqueous  kinone 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  at  the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  circuit; 
kinone  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  zinc;  aqueous  solution 
of  kinone  with  gradual  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin  or  protosulphate 
of  iron,  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  alloxantin,  the  latter  being  converted  into 
alloxan.  —  3.  By  the  partial  dehydrogenation  of  aqueous  hydrokinone; 
t,  g.  when  spongy  platinum  or  animal  charcoal  moistened  with  the  solu- 
tion is  exposed  to  the  air;  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  aqueous 
hydrokinone,  or  that  liquid  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  chromate  of  potash, 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  —  The  mixtures  prepared 
according  to  (2)  or  ^3)  with  concentrated  solutions,  assume  for  a  while  a 
black-red  colour  and  then  become  filled  with  long,  green,  metallic-looking 
prisms  of  kinhydrone;  but  if  the  solutions  are  too  dilute,  the  kinhydrone 
remains  dissolved  and  is  decomposed,  emitting  the  odour  of  kinone.  — 
The  largest  crystals  are  obtained  by  at  once  adding  to  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  kinone  (or  even  to  its  mother-liquor),  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  just  half  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  hydro- 
kinone. 

Properties.  Very  long  and  thin  green  prisms,  having  a  metallic 
lustre  (like  the  wings  of  gold-beetles  or  colibri,  and  brighter  even  than 
pnrpurate  of  ammonia),  and  appearing  red-brown  by  transmitted  light 
when  strongly  magnified.  Melts  easily  to  a  brown  liquid,  and  sublimes 
partly  nndecomposed  in  green  laminsa.  Smells  slightly  like  kinone,  and 
has  a  pungent  taste. 

Wdhler.        Sohnedermum* 

24  C 144     ....     66-05    66-32    66*20 

10  H « 10    ....       4-59     4-64     462 

8  0 64     ....     29-36     2904 29*18 

C?*HWW  218     ....  100-00    10000    10000 

Decompositions.  1.  When  kinhydrone  is  heated,  it  sublimes  partly 
nndecomposed,  partly  converted  into  yellow  kinone.  —  2.  When  it  is 
boiled  with  water,  kinone  distils  over,  and  the  remaining  dark  red-brown 
liquid  contains,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrokinone,  a  brown 
tar,  which  separates,  partly  on  cooling,  partly  on  subsequent  addition  of 
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'Water. -^9.  Tbe  green  solution  of  kinhjrdrone  in  ammonia  quickly 
assumes  a  dark  red-brown  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  leaves  a 
brown  amorphous  mass  when  evaporated.  —  4.  Kinhydrone  is  converted 
into  hydrokinone  by  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  protochloride  of  tin,  or 
sine  and  snlphnrio  aoid,  but  not  by  hydriodio  acid  or  telluretted 
hydrogen. — 5.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  on  addition  of 
ammonia,  the  aqueous  solution  of  kinhydrone  quickly  reduces  the 
ftlrer. 

Oombinatums.  Kinhydrone  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  tpater,  but  abun* 
dantly  and  with  brown-red  eolonr  in  hot  water,  separating  again  as  the 
liquid  cools. 

It  dissolves,  with  green  colour,  in  aqueous  ammonia. 

Its  aqueous  solution  forms  with  cteetaU  of  lead,  on  addition  of 
ammonia^  a  bright  greenish  yellow  precipitate,  quickly  ehanging  to  dirty 
grey. 

It  dissolves  easily,  with  yellow  or  red  colour,  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
orystaUising  again  in  green  needles  as  the  liquid  evaporates.    (Wtthler.) 


Sulpho-nudeuB  C^*H"(SO*). 

Snlphobenzene. 
C»H-SO»  =  C'»H*(SO«). 

MiTSCHERLiCH.  (1834.)  Pogg.  31,  G28. 
H.  Gericke.   Ann.  Pharm,  98,  389. 

Sulfobenzid,  SulJ(/une. 

Formaticn  and  Preparation.  Produced  by  treating  benzene  with 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  or  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  {^.  183),  and  separates 
in  the  crystalline  form  when  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water  ;  it  is  then  to  be  washed  on  the  filter  with  water,  dissolved  in 
ether,  left  to  crystallise  from  the  filtrate,  and  the  crystals  purified  by 
distillation.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Properties.  Crystalline;  melts  at  lOO"*  to  a  transparent,  eolonrleas 
liquid.    Boib  between  360"  and  440^    Inodorous.    (Mitscherlich.) 


12  C 

6H 

8 

20 


C»H»SO«  109 


Mitscheriich. 

72    . 

...    66-55    . 

66-42 

5    . 

...      4-59    . 

4-55 

16    . 

...     14-68    . 

14-57 

16    . 

...     1418     . 

14-46 

09    . 

..  10000    . 

10000 

Gericke  doublet  tbe  formula  of  this  oomponnd,  writing  it  in  the  form  of  tn  oipnic 
radical,  cajfl'sS  }  ^  •ccomit  of  it*  behaviour  with  Aiming  nitrie  sdd 
(p.  166).  Gerhardt  writes  the  formnk  i  ^"^q?2»  }  *    ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^*  formula, 
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the  body  should  be  resoWed  by  potaih  into  bensene  and  tQlphophenate  of  poteslu 
according  to  the  equation : 

^"^C»H»}   '^  ^^^  "  CttH'KSW  +  C»H«; 

bat  no  rach  reaction  takes  place,  even  when  the  componnd  is  heated  to  180^  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  alcoholic  potash  for  sereral  honrs.    (Gericke.) 

Decompositions,  1.  Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  sulpbobensene 
when  heated  with  it,  the  former  producing  hydrochlorate  of  terchloro- 
benxene.  —  2.  Salphobenzene  detonates  when  thrown  npon  nitre  or 
chlorate  of  potash  heated  considerably  above  the  melting  point,  bnt  may 
be  distilled  from  these  salts  withont  decomposition.  —  3.  When  heateid 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  peonliar  acid,  whose  baryta-salt  is  soluble 
in  water.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  IT.  4.  Heated  with  fammg  nitric  acid,  it 
forms  a  solntion  from  which  water  throws  down  a  yellow  prodnct,  sepi^ 

rable  by  hot  alcohol  into  nUrosvlphobenzene^  qu    tjscqs  \  which  dissolves, 

C**XH*SO*  ) 
and&>ni^rMt(;/)AoSm2!0n6,r^„^*T4gQs  >Uie  greater  part  of  which  remains 

nndissolved.  The  latter  compound  is  produced  in  much  greater  quantity 
by  acting  upon  sulphobenzene  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids.  (Gericke.)  [Gericke's  binitrosnlphobensene  might,  however,  be  regarded  aa 
nitrosnlphobenzene,  C^XH^SO*,  and  his  nitrosulpbobenzene  as  a  compound  of 
CnXH^SQS  with  sulphobenxene  CUh'SO^].  % 

Ccmhinations.    Sulphobenxene  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  in  footer* 
It  dissolves  in  somewhat  concentrated  acids,  and  is  precipitated  there* 

from  by  water.  —  It  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  crystallises  from  the  solutions, 

(Mitscherlich.) 


Yellow  Sulpho-hydFokmone. 
C^^H'SO*  =  C"H»(S0«),H»0'1 

WoHLBR.  (1845.)    Ann.  Pharm.  51,  158;  69,  295. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  kinone  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  first  colours  it  dark  brown  and  afterwards  light  yellow; 
and  the  liquid,  after  filtration  from  the  slender  sulphur^crystals,  is  eva* 
porated  in  vacuo : 

[Perhaps  thus :  C"H<0*  +  3flS  -  C>«H7SW  +  2S]. 

If  a  nearly  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  kinone  is  used,  the  precipitated 
sulphur  remains  mixed  with  the  product,  and  appears  on  the  filter,  after 
washing  and  drying,  as  a  pale  yellow  powder,  which  turns  green  on  expo* 
sure  to  the  air,  and  solidifies  after  fusion  into  a  brown  amorphous  mass.  — 
2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  brown  eulpho-bydrokinone  sus- 
pended in  water  at  60^  or  ditsolved  in  alcohol,  till  the  substance  is  entirely 
converted,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur,  into  a  pale  yellow  powder; 

[Perhaps  thns:  C'WSW  +  HS  -  C»-H'SO«  +  2S.] 
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In  this  case,  Bulphur  remains  mixed  with  the  prodnct.  —  3.  Kinone, 
immersed  in  bihydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  forms,  with  evolution  of 
heat,  a  yellow  mass,  from  whose  reddish-yellow  solution  in  water 
preyiously  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the 
compound  in  yellowish  white  flakes.  —  4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  through  water  in  which  kinbydrone  is  suspended  : 

[Perhaps  thua:  (?*W^OP  +  4HS  -  2C«H7SO^  +  2S]. 

Prepared  by  (2) :  Yellowish  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  with  par- 
tial decomposition  at  100°.  In  the  alcoholic  solution  it  has  a  disagreeably 
harsh  and  hepatic  taste. 

Wdhler  (2). 

24  C   144    ....    66-69    .,    56-53 

14  H 14     ....       5-52    4-95 

2S   32     ...,     12-59    12-54 

8  O  64    ....     25-20    25'98 

C"H"SW 254    ....  100-00    100-00 

Aocording  to  Wohler>  it  is  C^H'S'OS  which  certainly  agrwa  better  with  the 
hydrogen-determiiiation. 

Decompofitians.  1.  Yellow  sulfhydrokinone  bums  with  the  odour  of 
sulphurous  acid.  —  2.  Its  aqueous  solution  deposits  on  evaporation,  a 
green  sulphuretted  compound,  and  retains  hydrokinone  in  solution.  — 
3.  Its  aqueous  solution  forms,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
chlorine  or  sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  light  brown  precipitate,  to  which  a 
larger  quantity  of  chlorine  imparts  a  yellowish  red  colour.  Probably  a 
mixture  of  sulphur*  and  chlorine-compounds.  —  4.  When  immersed  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  kinune,  it  is  resolved  into  brown  sulpho-hydroki- 
none,  hydrokinone  and  kinbydrone.     {Perhaps  in  this  way  : 

Camhinatiam,   Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  abundantly  in  hot 

water,  which  then  becomes  milky  on  cooling. 

It  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  neutral  aeeUxte  of  had. 

Dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  alcoM,  and  etker  forming  reddish 

yellow  solutions,  and  remains  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  resiaue  when 

the  solvents  evaporate.  (Wohler.) 


Brown  Sulpho-hydrokinone. 

WbHLEB.  (1845.)   A7in.  Pharm.  51,  157j  69,  295. 

F(n7nat{on  and  Preparation.  Snlphnretted  hydrogen  gaa  is^  passed 
into  an  excess  of  cold  aqueous  solution  of  kinone,  and  the  precipitated 
red-brown  or  black-brown  mixture  of  kinbydrone  and  brown  sulfhy- 
drokinone  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  to  extract  the  latter 
the  former  remaining  for  the  most  part  undissolved j    [C*^H^0*+2HSBi 
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By  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution:  Shining^  trandaoent,  amor- 
phous mass;  by  precipitation:  Dark  brown  amorphous  powder,  inodorous 
and  tasteless,  bat  easiljr  fusible. 

WShkr. 

12  C  72    ....    50-71    -    51-6« 

6  H 6    ....      4-23 

2S   82    ....    22-53    22-74 

4  O 32    ....    22-53  ^^ 

C»H«S»0* 142    ....  100-00 

According  to  WOhler^  it  if  C^^H^S^O^. 

Bums,  with  erolntion  of  sulphurous  aoid. 

Dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol^  forming  a  deep  yellowish  red 
solution. 


Bromocarbolic  AcicL 
C»BrH»0«   =   C«BrH«,0*. 

Caho0iui.    (1845.)    If.  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.  13, 102. 

BfomoeitrboUUure,  Aeidt  irmnopMiuuiqui. 

Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  bromosalicylic  acid,  fine  sand  and 
a  small  quantity  of  baryta,  and  redistilling  the  distillate  over  sand  and 
baiyta. 

Gotourless  liquid. 

Cahoan. 

12  C  72    ....    41-61     ....    43-30 

Br 80    ....    46-24    ....    44-85 

5H....„ 5     ....      2-90    ....      3-57 

2  0 16    ....      9-25    ....      8-28 

CMBrH»0> 173    ....  100-00    ....  100*00 

As  tlie  bromosalicylic  acid  vsed  in  the  preparation  was  somewbat  contaminated  iritli 
salicylic  acid,  the  add  analysed  contained  also  a  certain  quantity  of  carbolic  acid;  hence 
too  much  C  and  H.    (Cahoun.) 


Brmine^udeuB  (PBr*H*. 

Bibromocarbolic  Acid. 
(?»Br»H*0*  =  C»Br»H*,0» 

Caboum    (1845.)    If.  Ann.  CUm.  Phys,  13, 108. 
BtbromearboMure,  Aeide  hiMnophinSsigue, 
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Prepared  like  bromocarbolic  aoid,  exoeptinfi;  that  btbromoealiojlio  acid 
18  used,  and  distilled  three  times  oyer  sand  and  baryta. 
Oil>  which  crjitalliaes  on  cooling.     (Cahours.) 


Bromine-nudeua  C**Br*H*. 

Terbromobenzene.   C"Br*H», 

M1T8CHERLICH.     (1835.)    Paget'  S5, 374. 
Labsaiqvz.    Rev.  icient  5,  860. 

TYibrm^fime,  BrombenaUd,  BrombenzhUte.    IFuMtrnJ] 

Preparation,  1.  Hydrobromate  of  terbromobenzene  is  distilled  with 
hydrate  of  lime  or  baiytap  (Mitscherlich.^  —  2.  The  same  oomponnd  is 
boiled  with  alcoholic  potash;  the  oil  which  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  water,  dissolred  in  ether;  the  solution  evaporated;  the  residue 
cooled;  and  the  resulting  mass  of  needles  pressed  between  paper,  and  puri- 
fied by  recrystallisation  from  ether.     (Lassaigne.) 

Properties.  Oil  having  a  powerful  odour.  (Mitscherlich.)  Silky 
jieedles,  rery  fusible  and  distilling  without  decomposition.    (Lassaigne.) 

Lassaigne. 

19  C  72    ....     22-86    25-92 

3  Br 240    ....     7619 

3H....; S     ....       0-95     1'05 

C^B^H* 315    ....  10000 

Not  decomposed  by  distillation  over  hydrate  of  lime.    (MitscherMch.) 
Yeiy  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.     (Lassaigne.) 


Hydrobromate  of  Terbromobenzene. 

C»Br»H«  =  C»Br»H*,H«Br*. 

MrtsoHERticH.    (1885.)    Pogg,  85,  374, 
LAjBSAiGNBr    Bev.  9cient  5,  360. 

Hydrobr^m-lHbroaifime,  Brombengin»  Brormare  de  BengUu. 

Preparaium.  A  mixture  of  beniene  and  bromine  exposed  to  sunshine 
forms  a  solid  compound.  (Mitscherlich.)  The  powder  thus  produced  in 
the  course  of  14  <Uiys  by  exposure  to  the  winter  snn^  is  freed  from  foreign 
matters  by  boiling  with  ether.     (Lassaigne.) 

Properties.  White  inodorous  and  tasteless  powder,  which  separates 
from  its  ethereal  solution  bv  evaporation,  in  microscopic  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  and  after  fusion,  solidifies  in  ramifications  made  up  of  rhombs  set 
one  upon  the  other.     (Lassaigne.) 
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12  C 

6  Br  

6H    

72 

480 

6 

....     12-90    . 
...     86-02 
....       1-08     . 

Laasaigiie. 
130 

1-1 

C»Bf«H« 

558 

....  10000 

DeoompotUions,  1.  When  heated,  it  passes  over  partly  as  SQch  (sab- 
limed,  aocordiDg  to  Lassaigne^  partly  resolved  into  hjarobromio  aoid, 
hydrogen,  bromine  and  terbromobenzene.  —  2.  When  heated  with 
hydrate  of  lime,  it  gives  off  terbromobenzene.     (Mitsoherlich.) 

C(nfdn,naiwn$,    It  does  not  dissolve  in  water.     (Mitsoherlich.) 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  in  ether^    (Lassaigne.) 


Terbromocarbolic  Acid. 
C»Bi»HH)*  =  C»Br»H»,0». 

Laurent.    (1841.)    N.  Ann.  Clwm.  Phyz.  3,  211;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
AZ,  212;  also  «/.  pr,  Chem.  25,  415.  —  jS«v.  kUwU  6,  74. 

TribmrnemhoUHwrtt  Bnmu^phdMU&wre,  Bromindoptenidwrt,  Aeide  ^tmno- 
ph£nisique» 

Preparation,  1.  Carbolic  acid  immersed  in  excess  of  bromine, 
becomes  strongly  heated,  gives  off  hydrobromic  acid,  and  solidifies  on 
coolinff,  in  a  brown  mass,  which  must  be  boiled  with  water  and  ammonia; 
the  solution  is  sttbsequently  filtered  from  a  small  ouantity  of  brown  matter 
and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  tnick  precipitate  washed 
on  a  filter.  (Laurent) — 2.  Terbromosalicylic  acid  is  distilled  two  or 
three  times  with  fine  sand  and  a  small  quantity  of  baryta.  (Cahonrs.) 
—When  indigo  is  decomposed  by  bromine-water  and  the  product  snbsequently  distilled^ 
bromindoptene  is  obtained,  together  with  a  miztnre  (to  be  separated  by  potash)  of  bro. 
mindatmite  (terbromaniline :  Sqfinann)  which  passes  o?er,  and  bromindoptenic  add 
(terbromocarbolic  acid)  which  remains  behind.    (Erdmann.) 

Properties,  Crystallises  by  fusion  or  sublimation,  or  from  solutions^ 
in  delicate  white  needles.  Right  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  acute  lateral 
edges  truncated;  t  :  u  si  116'';  u  :  u  =  52""  and  128^  May  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.    Smells  like  terchlorocarbolio  add.     (Laurent) 


12  C 

3  Br    

72 

.....  240 

....     21-24    ... 
....    7316    ... 
....       0-88    ... 
...      4-72    ... 

Laurent. 

22-55    .... 

71-40    .... 

.....      0-94    .... 
5-11     .... 

Caboui. 
22-65 
71*60 

3  H 

2  O 

3 

16 

119 
4-56 

C"Br»H»0*  .. 

.....  381 

....  100-00    ... 

10000    .... 

100*00 

When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  at  first  a  reddish  resin,  which 
gradually  disappears,  and  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  picric  add  are 
obtained. 
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The  Th^romocarholatea  or  Bramophenuatet,  when  heated  to  redDess, 
generallj  leave  a  metallic  bromide  and  give  off  terbromocarbolic  acid  [?]. 

The  Ammania-satt  crystallises  in  needles. 

Its  solution  forms  with  concentrated  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride 
of  strontium^  a  precipitate  composed  of  needles;  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  a  white  precipitate;  with  cupric  acetate,  a  red-brown  precipitate 
soluble  in  alcohol;  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  somewhat  less  than  teichlorocarbolic 
acid.     (Laurent.) 

Subttanee  itomerie  yfith  Terbromoearboiie  aeidw 

A  concentrated  aqneoiis  lolatkm  of  salicylate  of  potash  mixed  with  a  small  qvantity 
of  potash  and  then  with  a  large  quantity  of  bromine,  becomes  heated  and  decolorised, 
gives  off  carbonic  add,  and  soon  deposits  a  kermes-brown  substance,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  ammonia,  cold  potash,  and  alcohol,  bnt  dissolves  with  extreme  facility  in 
ether ;  it  contains,  after  washing  and  drying,  22*19  p.c.  C,  71*8  Br  and  0*88  H  ;  and« 
when  heated,  gives  off  white  vapours,  whidi  condense  into  delicate  white  needles  of 
terbromocarbolic  add.    (Cahours,    N.  Ann,  Ckim,  Phyt,  13,  43.) 


IT.    Oxybromine-nudeus  C"Bi»H«0*. 

Bromanilic  Acid. 
C"Br«HW  =  C»Br»H>0»,0«. 

Stbnhouse.    Phil.  Mag.  J.  [4],  8,  39. 

When  bromanil  is  thrown  into  hot  potash>]ey,  it  immediately  dissolves, 
forming  a  deep  purple  solution  which  ouickly  deposits  brownish  red 
needles  of  bromanilate  of  potash;  and  on  aading  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt^  or  to  a  solution  of  bi'omanil  in  hot 
potash-ley^  the  purple  colour  immediately  disappears,  and  bromanilic  acid 
IS  gradually  deposited,  in  beautiful,  shining,  reddish  crystalline  scales, 
becoming  bronze-coloured  when  dry.  —  The  acid  appears  also  to  be  formed 
by  slow  digestion  of  bromanil  in  water. 

Acid.  Stenhonse. 

12  C   72  ....  2416 

2  Br 160  ....  53-69     5391 

2  H  2  ....  0-69 

8  O  64  ....  21-46 

C"Br»H«0* 298    ....  10000 

Potoih'Salt,  Stenhouse. 

12  C 720  ....  18-35 

2  Br  1600  ....  40-77    4087 

2  H    2-0  ....      0-51 

2K    78-4  ....  19-98     19-78 

10  0 80-0  ....  2039 

C»Br»K?0»+2Aq     3924     ....  10000 


The  potash-salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol* 
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Osfjt-hromine-nudeua  C"Br*0*. 

Bromanil. 

Stbnhousb.    PhU.  Mag.  J.  [4],  8,  38. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Piorio  acid  is  digested  with  water  and 
bromine  for  several  honrs  in  an  apparatus  in  which  the  condensed  vaponrs 
can  flow  back  again^  the  bromine  being  also  replaced  as  it  evaporates. 
Bromanil  is  then  produced  together  with  bronopicrin  and  hydrobromio 
acid ; 

2C"X»H«0'  +  28Br  -  C^Bi^O*  +  6C»XBr>  +  6HBr. 
picric  tcid.  bromanil.    bromopicrin. 

The  small  qnantitj  of  gaa  eToWed,  increasing  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, contains  no  carbonic  add,  b«t  consists  cliieilx  of  nitrogen  and  its  oxides, 
particalarly  nitric  oxide,  probably  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  bromopicrin.  — 
On  distilling  the  product,  bromopicrin  passes  over,  and  bromanil  remains 
together  with  undecomposed  picric  acid.  On  dissolving  out  the  latter 
with  hot  water^  the  bromanil  remains  in  yellowish  red  crystalline  scales 
contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddish  resinous  substance^  from 
which  the  bromanil  may  be  freed  by  reeiystallisation  from  alcohoL 

Properties.  Oolden-yellow  crystalline  scales^  which  melt  into  a 
brownish  liquid  when  heated,  and  sublime  in  sulphur-yellow  cxystals. 


12  C  

4  Br 

4  O 

72    . 

320    . 

32     . 

..     16-98    .. 

...     75-47    .. 

7-55     .. 

Stenhonse. 

1716 

75-7S 

711 

C"BrW    

.,  424     . 

,.  10000    .. 

10000 

Bromanil  is  converted  by  sulphurous  acid  into  bromhydranil. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  waier,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  tolerably 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  eCher.    (Stenhouse.) 


BromhydraniL 
C»Bi^HH)*  =  C"Bi*0*,H»0*. 

Stbnhousb.     Phil  Mag.  J.  [4],  8,  39. 

When  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  hot  alcohol  containing 
an  excess  of  bromanil,  the  latter  gradually  dissolves,  forming  a  colourless 
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solaiion;  whioh  when  safficientlj  oonoeiitrated>  deposita  bromliydnuiil  in 
oolonrleflB  orystala  baying  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  The  compound  is 
also  formed  by  boilinff  bromanil  in  aqueons  Bulpharoos  acid,  but  very 
slowly,  because  both  bromanil  and  bromhydranil  are  nearly  insoluble  in 
water. 

Bromhydranil,  when  heated,  melts  and  readily  sublimes,  forming  soft 
eolourless  scales. 

StenhouM. 

la  C  7t    ....     16-90    17-14 

4  Br S20    ....     75-12 

2  H 2     ....      0-47     0-55 

4  O  32     ....       7-61 

C»Br*HK)< 426    ....  100-00 

Bromhydranil  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissoWes  abundantly 
in  aleokol  and  ether.  From  its  concentrated  alcoholic  solation,  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  water  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder.* 
(Stenhouae.)  f . 


Chhrine-nudeus  C*H)1H*. 

Ghlorobenzene  or  Chloride  of  Phenyl. 
C^«C1H»  =  C»H»,C1. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt.   (1849.)    Compt  Chim.  1849,  429:  abstr.  Ann. 

Pharm.  75,  79. 
Williamson  &  Scruohau.      Ckem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  7,  238;  Froc.  Boy.  Soc 
7,18. 

Ckiorjkme,  ChiorphenyL 

FcrmoHon  and  Preparation.  By  decomposing  carbolic  acid  with 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  washing  the  resulting  heavy  oil  with  water 
and  potash,  and  rectifying.  (Laurent  &  Qerharat.)  —  \  When  2  At 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  are  added  by  small  portions  to  5  At  carbolic 
acid,  a  yiolent  action  takes  place  at  first,  great  neat  being  deyeloped  and 
hydrochloric  acid  evolved :  but  this  action  soon  ceases  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  heat  the  mixture.  If  it  be  then  distilled  upwards  till  it  has 
nearly  ceased  to  give  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  distillate  subsequently 
coUected,  about  |  of  the  whole  distils  over  below  240^,  and  the  tempe- 
rature then  rapidly  rises  above  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer. 
The  distillate  collected  below  240°  is  a  limpid  colourless  liauid,  which 
when  washed  with  hot  water  and  subsequently  with  potasn,  yields  a 
thick  oil  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  and  on  submitting 
this  oil  to  fractional  distillation,  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  passes 
over  at  136°  to  138^  chloride  of  phenyl  is  obtained,  nearly  pure  but  in 
small  quantity.  The  brown  liquid  which  distils  above  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  phosphate  of  phenyl,  and  constitutes  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  product.     When  an  excess  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  is 
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used  in  tlie  preparation,  the  quantity  of  cWoride  of  phenyl  ohtained 
appears  to  be  still  smaller  than  with  the  above  proportions,  (Williamson  & 
Scrugham.)^. 

Prapertiei.  Heavy  oil,  which,  after  washing  with  water  and  potash, 
and  subsequent  rectification,  is  destitute  of  odour.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.) 
Colourless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  fragrant  odour.  Boils  at  136°.  (W.  &S.) 

Laarent  St  Oerfaardt  ScmghAm. 

12  0 72*0    ....    64*06    ....     67*2    66-58 

01  35-4     ....     31-49  30-83 

5H   5-0    ....       4-45     ....       5-2     4-93 

C"*01H«  112-4    ....  100-00  102-34 

[The  prodaot  examined  by  LAuient  &  Gerhardt  was  probably  impure.] 

DeeompovUiom.  Distils  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature,  for  the 
most  part  undecomposed.  By  water,  and  more  quickly  by  aqueous 
potash  it  is  converted  into  carbolic  acid :  C*K31H»  +  KO  +  HO 
=  C»*H«0«  +   KCL    (Laurent  &  Oerhardt.) 


5.  Cimjugaied  Compounds  of  Chlorobemene. 

Sulphite  of  Ghlorobenzene« 
C"C1H«SK)*  =  C^1H»,2S0*,  f 

Oebhjjldt  &  Chamobl.    CompL  rend.  85,  690. 

Chhrure  phtnyi-iuffkreim,  Chiorure  de  iuifophinfU. 

Obtuned  by  distilling  a  sulphobensolate  with  oxychloride  of  phos- 
phorus, Beniene  is  gently  heated  with  an  equal  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  till 
It  is  completely  dissolved,  and  a  homogeneous  red  liquid  obtained.  Water 
is  then  added;  the  liquid  saturated  with  chalk;  the  filtered  solution  of 
Bulphobenzolate  of  lime  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  just 
sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  lime;  and  the  resulting  solution  of  sulpho« 
benzolate  of  soda  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  sodansalt,  after 
having  been  heated  for  some  time  in  a  stove  to  about  150%  is  introduced 
into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  mixed  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  to  the 
consistenceof  a  thick  paste,  the  materials  being  introduced  in  alternate  small 
portions^  becaose  the  action  begins  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  is 
attended  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  The  mixture  is  then  dis- 
tilled as  long  as  any  oily  liquid  passes  over,  and  the  product  rectified,  the 
last  portions  which  distil  over  at  254%  after  the  thermometer  has  become 
stationary,  being  collected  apart  as  the  pure  product.  The  portion  whidi 
distils  over  below  254*  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  snlphite  of  chlorobensene 
carried  oyer  with  the  vaponrs  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  and  may  be  used  for  the 
preparation  of  snlphite  of  amidobenzene.  Salphobensolate  of  soda  is  better  adapted 
than  the  lime-salt  for  the  preparation  of  sulphite  of  chlorobensene,  because  it  is 
more  readily  acted  vpon  by  the  oxychloride  of  phosphorus. 


CHLOROSULPIIOBENZOUC   ACID.  17^ 


Colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  of  sp.gr.  1-378  at  23^  Fames 
sligbtlj  in  the  air.  Has  a  rather  powerful  odour  resembling  that  of 
bitter  almonds.     Boils  constantly  at  254°. 


12  C 

Calculation. 
72-0     .  . 

40*82 

5  H 

50    

2-83 

CI   

35*4    . 

.    20*07 

2S 

320    

18-14 

4  0 

32-0 

1R*11 

C»C1H»8»0*    176-4     10000 

Might  alio  be  regarded  as  Ci3ClH*(S0S)>,H'  or  as  chloride  of  snlphobensene 
CJiH»SK)*,CL 

This  comTK>and  is  but  little  acted  upon '  b^r  water,  which  howeyer 
tenders  it  acid.  The  fixed  alkalis  decompose  it  immediately^  forming 
an  alkaline  chloride  and  a  sulphobenzolate  : 

[CMaH*,2S0«  +  2K0  -  Ka  +  C»»H«K.2S0».] 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  sulphite  of  amidobenzene,  (or  sulphopbenyl- 
amide)  and  chloride  of  ammonium : 

[C«C1H»,2S0»  +  2NH»  -  CttAdHS2S0«  +  NH*CL] 

Sulphite  of  chlorobencene  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  rery 
readily  in  akahoL    (Gerhardt  &  Chancel.) 


Ghlorosulphobenzolic  Acid, 
C^»aH»S»0«  =  C»C1H*,2S0». 

L.  Htjtchinos.    Chem.  Soc,  Qu,  J.  x.  101. 

Sulphate  qf  CMorobenzene,  Sulphate  qf  Phenylie  Ckhride, 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  chlorobencene. 
The  liquids  gradually  combine  at  ordinary  temperatures;  and  on  treating 
the  mixture  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  a  soluble  lime-salt  is  obtained 
which  crystallises  in  microscopic  tabular  crystals. 

JAme^ealt,  Hntchings. 

12  C  72-0  ....  34-03 

4  H  4-0  ....      1-92 

Ca 20-0  ....      9-46    926 

CI 35-4  ....  16:78 

2  8    320  ....  15-13    15-22 

6  O  48-0  ....  22-68 

CMClH*Ce,2S0» 211-4    ....  10000        If] 
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Chloroniceic  Acid. 

C^KIIHW  =  C»CIH»,0*. 

St.  Eyrb.     (1849.)     ilT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyg.  25.  484  j  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
70,  257;  alao,  J.  pr.  Chan.  46,  449;  Ckmpt.  rend.  25,  912. 

(Mfmieemdure,     CklomieeintHureg      Acide     nie^igue     mtmoehiari,    Acide 
chloromeSique. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Gblorine  gas  is  passed  for  aboat  two 
days  in  the  cold  through  a  eolation  of  1  pt  benxoio  acid  and  SB  pts. 
hydrate  of  potash,  by  means  of  a  tube  widened  at  the  end  and  thereby 
prevented  from  getting  stopped  up,  till  the  liquid,  which  continually 
^▼es  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  first  turns  yellow,  greenish  yellow  and 
Ught  green,  then  again  yellow,  and  deposits  a  thick  green  ciystalline 
magma  of  chloroniceate,  chlorate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bencoate  of 
potash,  above  which  there  floats  a  solution  of  benzoate  of  potash 
and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  entire  mass  is  gently  heated  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water;  saturated  with  carbonic  acid;  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  heated  to  the  boiling  noint,  whereby 
the  whole  of  the  saline  matter  is  dissolved,  and  the  chloroniceic  acid 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  which  rises  to  the  surface  or 
^inks  to  the  bottom  and  soon  crystallises;  the  watery  liquid  separated 
therefrom;  and  the  chloroniceic  acid  freed  from  admixed  oencoic  acid,  partly 
by  fusion  under  water,  partly  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  aJcohol 
or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  From  the  benzoic  acid  obtained  in 
this  part  of  the  process,  as  well  as  from  the  aqueous  solution,  an  additional 
portion  of  chloroniceic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  fusion  under  water. 

Properties.  Microscopic  four-sided  needles  united  in  cauliflower-like 
masses;  melts  at  100°,  and  in  this  state  has  a  density  of  1*29;  boils  ai 
215°,  volatilising  nndecomposed,  and  subliming  in  flat  needles,  having  a 
fatty  lustre  and  united  in  stellate  groups.  In  the  melted  state,  it  has  a 
penetrating  odour. 


12  C   

72-0 

....    49*86    .. 
....    24*61     .. 
....      6-47     ... 
....    2216     .. 

St  Evre. 
60*35 

CI  

5  H  

86*4 

5-0 

23*81 

3«36 

4  0  

32*0 

22-48 

C"C1H»0< 

144-4 

....  100*00     .. 

100-00 

^  Decompositiont.  1.  Fuming  nitric  acid  quickly  dissolves  chloroniceic 
acid,  with  violent  action,  and  deposits  crystals  of  nitrochloroniceic  acid, 
C»C1XHK)*,  while  the  mother^iquor  retains  the  acid  C»^1XH*,0*.— 
2.  The  mixture  of  the  acid  with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  forms  a  soluble  baryta- 
salt,  and  therefore  probably  contains  C^C1H»0*,2S0'.  —  3.  When  the 
acid  is  distilled  with  excess  of  baryta  or  lime,  a  residue  is  left  consisting 
of  metallic  chloride,  alkaline  carbonate  and  charcoal,  while  chloronicene, 
C^^CIB^  passes  over  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  yellow  distillate,  and  then 
paranicene  C^H^',  as  a  lemon-yelloTv  sublimate.  The  acid  is  not  acted 
upon  by  chlorine  gas,  even  with  the  aid  .of  heat,  or  by  potassium* 
amalgam. 
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CombinaiioTU,  The  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  water. 

Chloroniceate  of  Ammonia,  —  The  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  satu* 
rated  with  ammonia^  yields  broad  micaceous  laminso^  which  are  fusible 
and  volatilise  without  decomposition.  When  exposed  to  light,  they 
assume  a  brown  colour  and  turn  acid. 

St.  Evre. 

12  C 720    ....    44-61     45-00 

N    140     ....      8-67     8-90 

CI  35-4     ....     21-93 

8  H   8-0    ....       4-96    6-29 

4  0    320     ....     19-83 

C»C1H*(NH*)0* 161-4     ....  10000 

CMorofiieeate  of  BaryixL,  —  White  crystalline  powder,  which  at  a  red 
beat,  gives  off  the  two  hydrocarbons  above  mentioned,  leaving  a  carbo- 
naceous residue;  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and  pretty  easily  in  hot 
alcohol. 


12  C 

720    . 

..     33-96     .. 
..     16-70 
..       1-89     .. 
..    32-36    .. 
...     15-09 

St.  Evre. 
33/8 

CI  

4  H    

35-4     . 

4-0     . 

2-21 

Ba 

4  O    

68-6     . 

320     . 

32-83 

C^^ClH^BaO*  

212-0    . 

...  10000 

Chloroniceate  of  SUver.  —  The  alcoholic  ammonia-salt  added  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down  white  flakes  which, 
after  washing,  dry  np  to  a  soft  crystalline  powder. 


12  C  

72-0    .. 

..    28-64     .. 
..     14-08 

1-59    .. 
..    42-96     .. 
..     12-73 

St.  Evre. 
29-21 

CI 

4  H  

35-4     .. 

4-0     .. 

2-05 

4^ZZ- 

108-0     .. 

32-0     .. 

43-21 

C^aH^AgO* 251-4     ...  100-00 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol.    (St.  Evre.) 


Ghloronioeamide. 
C»NC1H«0«  =  C»*ClAdH*,0*. 

Amide  ehhroniciique,  Chlaronieenamid, 

Obtained  by  placing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroniceic  ether  and 
ammonia  together  in  a  Dottle  for  some  time,  and  then  evaporating  to  the 
crystallising  point. 

Colourless  laminae  having  a  fatty  lustre  and  melting  at  108°. 
(St  Evre,  i\r.  Aim.  Chim.  Fhys.  25,  492.) 
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benzene:  c 

HLORINE 

NUCLEUS 

12  C 

N  

..    720    .. 
...    14-0    .. 
...    35-4    . 
...      6-0    . 
...     16-0    . 

..    50-21     . 
..      9-76    . 
..    24-69 
..      418    . 
..     1116 

50-51 

9-58 

a 

6H   

4-27 

20  

C»NCIH«0«  ..... 

...  143-4     . 

..  10000 

OonjugaUd  Cufovpownd. 

Ghloroniceic  Ether. 
C«C1H'0*  =  C*HH),C»CIH*0». 

Obtained  by  passing  bjdrocblorio  acid  gas  tbrough  an  alcoholic  eola- 
tion of  chloroniceic  acid,  and  rectifying  the  ether  over  litharge. 

Colourless  liqnid,  of  sp.  gr.  0-981,  boiling  at  230^ 

Its  alcoholic  solution  is  gradnallj  converted  by  ammonia  into  chloro- 
niceamide : 

C"CIH«0*  +  NH»  -  CMNCIHW  +  C«H«0». 

(St.  Evre,  N.  Ann.  Ohim.  Fhys.  25,  491.) 

St  Btm. 

16  C   96-0    ....     65-68     56-99 

a  35-4    ....    20-64     20-23 

9H  90    ....      5-22     5-20 

40   32-0    ....     18-56    18  58 

CWCIH'O* 172-4    ....  100-00    100-00 


CMorinMiuckui  C^'G1*H'. 

Bichlorocarbolic  Acid. 
C»CPHH)*  =  C^»C1»H*,0*. 

Laurent.  (1886.)  Ann.  Ohim  Pkyi.  63,  37;  alsoiinn.  PhamL  23, 60; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  293.  —  Ann.  Ckim,  Pkys.  3,  210;  also  Ann. 
Pharm.  43,  212;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  414. 

BiehlorearboUaure,  CklorpMil»Biilhar$f  AeM  ekhrophSnirigue. 

Formaium.  1.  By  the  comparatiyely  feeble  action  of  chlorine  on 
carbolic  acid.  (Lanrent.)  —  2.  By  distilling  bichlorosalicylic  acid  three 
times  with  fine  sand  and  a  small  quantity  of  baryta  or  lime.     (Cahours.) 

Preparation.  Coal-tar  is  distilled  till  the  distillate  begins  to  exhibit . 
a  viscid  consistence;  chlorine  gas  passed  through  the  yellowish  oil  for  a 
day;  the  liquid  then  cooled  to  —  10°,  and  strained  through  linen  to 
separate  the  naphthalin  which  has  crystallised  out;  chlorine  afain  passed 
for  two  days  through  the  liquid,  which  is  then  cooled  to  (r,  decanted 
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from  the  crystallised  hydrooblorate  of  bichloronapbthalin  (C**CPH«,H*CP) 
and  distilled  (whereupon  it  froths  up  considerably,  giv^iog  off  a  large 
quantity  of  chlorine  and  afterwards  hydrochloric  acid)  till  the  thick 
black  residue  exhibits  considerable  intumescence  (quadrochloronaphthalin 
then  subliming  in  needles);  the  distillate  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  with  oil 
of  vitriol  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  escape;  the  rose- 
coloured  oil  of  vitriol  (which  deposits  a  stinking  substance  when  neutra* 
lized)  removed  by  the  ey^ hon;  the  remaining  oil  washed  with  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  in  the  flask  with  ammonia,  with  which  it 
solidifies  completely  into  a  white  mass,  with  slight  rise  of  temperature; 
this  mass  boiled  with  water;  the  solution  decanted  hot  from  a  brown  oil, 
which  is  again  to  be  treated  with  ammonia  and  then  with  hot  water  to 
remove  the  acids  completely;  the  hot^filtered  aqueous  solutions,  con- 
taining bi-  and  ter-chlorocarbolate  of  ammonia,  mixed  by  drops  viih 
dilute  nitric  acid  till  a  slight  turbidity  is  produced;  the  liquid  filtered 
from  the  red-brown  precipitate;  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  a  slight 
excess  of  nitric  acid;  the  white  precipitate,  which  is  gelatinous  at  first 
but  afterwards  curdy  and  consists  of  fine  needles,  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  distilled  after  washing,  pressing  and  drying;  and  the  distillate  boiled 
with  a  slight  excess  of  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  which  leaves  behind 
the  oily  bichlorocarbolic  acid,  whilst  the  crystalline  terchlorocarbolio 
acid  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  nitric  acid,  and  purified  by  dis- 
tillation.    (Laurent) 

Propeiites.     1.  Oil,   which  volatilises  without  residue^    and  has  a 
peculiar  odour.    (Laurent.) 


12  C    

2  CI  

720    . 

70-8    . 

..    44-23    ... 

..     43-49     ... 
..      2-46     ... 

9-82     ... 

Lanraot. 
.....    41-49 

43-00 

40     . 

2-82 

2  0  

16-0    . 

12-69 

C^CPHW 

162*8    . 

,.,  10000    ... 

10000 

Deeompodttons,  1.  By  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  the  osid  is  con- 
verted, with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  terchlorocarbolio  acid. 

C«CPH*0»  +  2C1  -  C"C1«H»0»  +  HCL 

2.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  very  volatile  needles.  (Laurent.) 

Combinations,     Insoluble  in  water. 

When  aqueous  ammonia  is  poured  upon  the  acid,  it  immediately 
solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  however  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
gives  off  ammonia  and  becomes  oily,  but  solidifies  when  again  treated 
with  ammonia.     The  solid  salt  is  soluble  in  water. 

The  acid  dissolveff  with  great  facility  in  (Ucohol  and  in  ether. 
(Laurent.) 


n3 
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Terchlorobenzene. 

MiTscHEELiCH.    Pogg.  35,  S72. 

I^TTRENT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  27;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  23,  69. 

Drichhrfitne,  Chlorohenzid,  Chlorophinise.  —  Obaenred  by  Faradaj  in  1825; 
more  distiactly  recognized  by  MitscberUch  in  1833. 

Preparation.  1.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  terchloro- 
benzene and  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  or  baryta.  —  2.  By  distilling 
hydrochlorate  of  terchlorobenzene  by  itself  in  a  tall  flask,  in  which  the 
portion  that  rises  nndecomposed  can  constantly  run  back  a^^in.  (Mit- 
scherlich.)  —  3.  By  boiling  hydrochlorate  of  terchlorobenzene  for  some 
minutes  with  alcoholic  potash,  mixing  with  water,  boiling  the  oil  thereby 
precipitated  with  fresh  alcoholic  potash,  precipitating  again  with  water, 
drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifying.     (Laurent.) 

Properties..  Colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*457  at  7^  Boils  at  210** 
Vapour-density  6-37.  (Mitscherlich.) 

MiticberUcfa.    Laurent. 

12  C  72-0    ....    39-73    ....    39-91    ....    38-89 

3  CI 106-2    ....     58-62 

3H 30    ....       1-65    ....       1-62    ....       1-72 

C>*C1*H» 181-2    ....  100-00 

Vol.  Dendty. 

Cvapour 12    4-9920 

Cl-gM 3    7-3629 

H-gaa 3    0-2079 

Vapour  of  C»a>H»....    2    12-5628 

,  1     6-2814 

Its  vapour  decomposes' at  a  red  heat.  —  Chlorine,  bromine,  acids  and 
alkalis  (even  hydrate  of  lime  and  baryta  when  it  is  distilled  with  them) 
exert  no  decomposing  action  upon  it. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolres  very  easily  in  alcohol^  ether,  and 
henzene. 


Hydrochloirate  of  Terchlorobenzene. 

C^»C1«H»  =  C»C1»H»,H»C1». 

Mitscherlich.  (1835.)    Pogg.  35,  370. 

Peugot.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  56,  66. 

Laurent.   Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  27;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  23,  68. 

Hydrochhr  m  Triehhrfkne,     Chlorbenzln,     Chlorobenxone,    BydrocklwaU     de 
Chloroph^iie. 
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Formation,    (p.  138). 

Preparation,  When  chlorine-gas  is  passed  in  sunshine  into  a  capacious 
bottle  containing  a  small  quantity  of  benzene,  the  chlorine  is  absorbed, 
with  rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of  white  vapours;  and  crystals 
of  hydrochlorate  of  terchlorobenzene  shoot  out  from  the  benzene,  which 
in  the  end  is  completely  converted  into  the  hydrochlorate.  Nevertheless, 
a  certain  quantity  of  terchlorobenzene  remains  mixed  with  it,  becausQ 
the  heat  causes  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  separate;  on  this  account, 
the  crystals  must  be  washed  with  a  little  ether  (Mitscherlioh),  or  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.     (Peligot.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  shining  laminie.  (Peligoi)  Right 
rhombic  prisms  with  the  acute  lateral  edges  truncated.  (Laurent.)  Melts 
at  132'',  and,  if  then  gradually  cooled,  begins  to  solidify  at  125^,  its  tem« 
perature  then  rising  again  to  132°.  (Mitscherlich.)  Melts  at  135**  to 
140''  (Laurent);  melts  into  an  oil  which  begins  to  solidify  at  50^  (Peligot.) 
Distils  completely  at  288'',  but  is  at  the  same  time  partially  decomposed, 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  terchlorobenzene.  (Mitscherlich.)  Boils  at 
150^,  and  the  distillate  smells  of  chlorine  and  bitter  almonds.    (Peligot.) 


Mitscherlich. 

Peligot 

Laurent. 

12  C 

..     72-0    . 

..     24-79 

24-95     

..    25-65     ... 

....    24-97 

6  CI    

..  212-4    . 

...     73-14 

6H    

60    . 

2-07     . 

2-02    

..       2-33     .... 

...      2-28 

CttCI«H«  .. 

..  290-4    . 

...  10000 

It  is  resolved,  partially  when  heated  by  itself,  and  completely  when 
heated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  into  terchlorobenzene  and  hydrochloric  acid 
T  chloride  of  calcium. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water.  (Mitscherlich;  Peligoi) 
Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol  (Mitscherlisch);  readily  in  hot 
Icohol  (Peligot) 

Dissolves  more  abundantly  in  ether,  and  yields  definite  crystals  when 
the  ether  evaporates.  (Mitscherlich.) 


Terchlorocarbolic  Acid. 
c»cra»o»  =  C"CPH*,o«. 

Laurent.  (1836 .J  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  63,  27;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  23,  60; 
also  J^.  pr.  Chem.  10,  293.  —  iV.  Ann.  Chini.  PhyB.  3,  206;  also 
Ann.  Pharm.  43,  208;  also  J.pr.  Chem.  25,  410.  —  N.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  3,  497. 

Erdhank.  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  332;  22,  276;  25,  472. 

PiBiA.  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  142,  269. 

TVichlorcarboh&ure,    CMorph&niudure^      Chhrhidoptemiture,    Aeide    chlorO" 
phenitique. 
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Formcttion.  1.  Bj  the  action  of  chlorine  on  carbolic  or  biduorocar- 
bolic  acid  TLaarent);  or  by  the  short  action  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
hydrochloric  acid  on  carbolic  acid.  (Hofmann.)  —  2.  In  the  decomposi- 
tion of  aniline  by  chlorine.  (Hofmann.)  —  3.  Abo  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  saligenin.  (Piria.) — 4.  In  the  decomposition  of  indigo  suspended  in 
water  by  chlorine. 

PreparatUm.  1.  Either  by  the  method  given  on  pages  178, 179;  or 
better:  By  repeatedly  distilling  the  commercial  oil  obtained  from  coal-tar; 
collecting  apart  the  portion  which  boils  between  170  and  190°;  separating 
it  out  from  the  naphthaline  which  crystallises  out  in  the  cold;  passing 
chlorine-gas  through  it  for  a  day  or  two  according  to  the  quantity; 
distilliuff  it  till  nothing  but  a  carbonaceous  residue  is  left  (whereby 
hydroclilorio  acid  is  given  off  and  a  very  offensive  odour  emitted),  the 
receiver  being  changed  at  certain  stages  of  the  process,  and  the  first  and 
last  portions  of  the  distillate  set  aside;  passing  chlorine  through  the 
middle  distillate  till  it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  paste;  purifying  thia 
mass  from  adheriu]^  oil  by  spreading  it  on  paper  and  pressing  it;  dis- 
solving the  crystalTine  mass — which,  besides  the  terchlorocarbolic  acid^ 
likewise  contains  a  little  oil  and  crystalline  chloralbin  (C^*C1*H*)— in 
boiling  water  containing  ammonia;  filtering;  dissolving  in  water  the  ter- 
chlorocarbolate  of  ammonia  which  has  crystallised  out  on  cooling;  mixing 
the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  precipitate  the  terchlorocarbolic 
acid;  and  purifying  this  product  by  washing,  drying,  and  distillation.  — 
(Laurent.) 

2.  Wnen  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  sali- 
genin, the  bottle  being  frequently  closed  and  shaken,  the  liquid  imme^ 
diately  becomes  turbid,  then  deposits  a  yellow,  afterwards  reddish  and 
finally  orange-yellow  crystalline  resin,  and  a  white,  bulky,  crystalline 
precipitate.  To  free  the  entire  precipitate  from  a  closely  adhering  reddish 
oil,  it  is  distilled  three  or  four  times  with  oil  of  vitriol,  which  carbonises 
the  oil,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  olti- 
mately  pure  terchlorocarbolic  acid  distils  over.    (Piria.) 

3.  By  nassiog  chlorine-cas  through  water  in  which  indigo  is  sus- 
pended, ana  distilling  the  yellowish  red  magma^  with  cohobation  of  the 
waterjr  distillate,  a  small  quantity  of  chlorindoptene  is  obtained  sublimed 
in  lamin®  and  needles.  Now,  when  this  mixture  of  terchlorocarbolic 
acid  and  chlorindatmite  (terchloraniline :  Hofmann)  is  distilled  with 
potash,  the  chlorindatmite  passes  over,  while  crystallised  chlorindoptate 
of  potash  remains  behind,  mixed  with  free  potash.  This  residue  is 
pressed,  exposed  to  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  left  to  crystallise  after  filtration ; 
and  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  capillary  ciystals  thus  obtained,  the 
chlorindoptenic  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids.     (Erdmann.) 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  solutions — best  from  rock-oil— or  by 
sublimation,  in  white  needles  and  prisms  having  a  silky  lustre.  Right 
rhombic  prisms  with  the  acute  lateral  edges  truncated;  u :  u  =  70*^  and 
llO"*;  tt  :  ^  =  145°.  Melts  at  44°  to  a  colourless  oil  (at  58°  to  a  transparent 
oil  of  the  colour  of  olive-oil :  Piria;  to  a  colourless  oil :  Hofmann)^  and 
on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  (translucent :  Piria]  exactly  like 
stearic  acid:  Hofmann),  Boils  at  250°  (at  156°:  Piria),  and  voktilises 
undecomposed;  .when  kept  for  a  year,  it  sublimes  in  needlee  even  at 
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ordinary  temperatnres.    Has  a  penetrating,  and  very  persistent  diangwe- 
able  odour.  (Laurent)    Reddens  litmus  strongly.  (Krdmann.) 

DUHIM, 

Laurent 
Rarlur.       IMer. 

Erdmann. 

Piria. 

12  C  

3  CI 

.    72  0  .. 

.  106  2  .. 
.      30  .. 
.  -16*0  .. 

..    36*51  ... 

..    53-85  ... 

..       1-53  ... 

8-11  ... 

36-10  .... 

5000  .... 

1-89  .... 

12-01  .... 

36-98  ... 
52*80  ... 

1*61  ... 

8-61  ... 

.    3802  ... 
.    54-53 
.      1-77  ... 
5*68 

.  36*61  . 
.     1-68  , 

...  35*91 
53*46 

3  H  

..,     1-84 

2  0  

8*79 

C>»C1"HH)».,. 

197*2  .. 

..  100*00  .... 

100*00    ... 

100*00  ... 

.  100-00 

10000 

DecomposUiom,  1,  The  acid  is  easily  set  on  fire  and  burns  with  a 
green-ed^ed  smoky  flame,  emitting  hydrochloric  acid  vapours.  (Laurent.) 
—  2.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  quintichlorocarbolic  acid,  but  slowly  and 
only  when  aided  by  heat.  (Laurent.) — 3.  With  strong  nitric  acid,  it 
assumes  a  brown-red  colour,  froths  up  violently,  and  after  continued 
boiling,  yields,  on  oooling,  golden-yellow  inodorous  scales  which  easily 
melt  and  sublime.  (Laurent.)  —  4.  Heated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  chloranil.    (Hofmann.) 

C»a»H«0«  +  4C1  +  20  -  C>HJI*0*  +  3HC1. 

CombincUians.  The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water  (Laurent);  nearly  inso- 
luble in  cold,  sparingly  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  (Piria.) 

It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  and  solidifies  with 
it  on  cooling  into  a  mass  consisting  of  needles.     (Laurent.) 

The  Tetxhhroearholates  or  Oklorophenisates  give  off  terchlorocarbolic 
acid  by  dry  distillation,  leaving  a  metallic  chloride  and  charcoal.  They 
burn  with  a  smoky,  green-edged  flame.  Nitric  acid  added  to  these  solu- 
tions, throws  down  the  terchlorocarbolic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  bulky 
mass.     (Laurent.) 

TerMorocarbolate  of  Ammonia.  —  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  yields  needles  which  have  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and 
sublime  completely  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  by  dry 
distillation  in  a  retort,  are  partiallv  resolved  into  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
terchlorocarbolic  acid,  bichlorocarbolic  acid,  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  salt 
dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold,  very  easily  in  hot  water,  or  in  water 
containing  alcohol.  (Laurent.) 

Needle»,  dried  in  vacuo.  Laurent. 

12  C    720    ....    33*62  34*01 

N   14-0     ....      6-53  7*20 

3  CI  106-2     ....    49-58  4983 

6  H  6*0    ....      2*80  2-50 

2  0   160    ....      7*47  6-16 

C»a»H2(NH*)0«..  214*2     ....  100-00    10000 

TerMorocarbolate  of  Fotaah.  — *  Very  eolnble  needles.  (Srdmann.) 
TerchlorocarbolaU  of  SodcL  —  Very  soluble  needles  having  a  silky 
lustre.     (Laurent.) 

TerchlorocarholaU  of  Baryta. — The  ammoniarsalt  precipitates  ehlerlde 
of  barium  only  from  somewhat  concentrated  solotions; — from  cold  solu- 
tions the  salt  separates  as  a  jelly;  but  from  hot  aolntioDs^  in  long  silky 
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needles.  These  crystals,  after  drying  in  yacno  at  100**,  contain  28-82  p.C- 
baryla,  and  are  therefore  C"Cl'H*BaO'.  When  subjected  to  dry  distil- 
lation, they  give  off  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  undecomposed,  but  leave 
a  residue  of  chloride  of  barium.     They  dissolve  sparingly  in  water. 

The  ammonia-salt  throws  down  from  concentrated  (not  from  dilute) 
solutions  of  chioride  of  calcium,  and  likewise  of  alum,  a  white  jelly;  it 
pzecipitates  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  ferrous  scUts,  white;  ferric  ssdts, 
reddish  (cobdltous  salts,  reddish;  nichel-saUs,  greenish,  according  to  Erd- 
mann); cupric  salts,  brown-red  Tdark -purple  violet,  according  to  Erdmann 
and  Hofmann^,  the  precipitate  aissolving  with  brown  colour  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  crystallising  on  cooling,  in  brown,  shining,  oblique  rectangular  prisms 
(metcurous  nitrate,  white,  according  to  Erdmann);  mercuric  chloride, 
yellowish  white;  curdy;  and  nitrate  of  silver,  lemon-yellow.   (Laurent) 


12  C 

Silver  precipitate. 
72-0    ....     23-67 

Erdmann. 
at  120". 
....     24-93 
....    35-32 
0-95 
....    36-36    .. 
....       2-44 

Jjaarent 
at  100^ 

3  CI 

106-2     ....     34-91 

2  H 

20    ....       0-66 

2^ZZZ. 

,       108-0    ....    35-50 
160    ....       5-26 

..    35-18 

OKim^Agq^ 

....  304-2     ....  100-00 

....  100-00 

The  acid  dissolves  in  wood-spirit,  and  with  extreme  facility  in  alcohd 
and  in  ether;  the  alcoholic  solution,  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  oily 
drops  which  gradually  solidify;  from  the  solution  in  hot,  extremely  dilute 
alcohol,  the  acid  crystallises  on  cooling.  (Laurent.) 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  oils,  hoih  fixed  and  volatile.   (Piria.) 


Cldorine-nucleus  C"C1»H. 

Quintichlorocarbolic  Acid. 
C»»CPHO«  =  C«C1%0'. 

Ebdmann.  (1841.)     J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  272. 
Laurent.    HT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  3,  497. 

q^mHehl7rearhoUHure,  CMorphdnusfOure,  geehlorte  CMormdopteMdure,  Acid 
ehiorophfywHque, 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  terchlorocarbolic  acid  dis- 
solved in  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  (viii.  373),  or  on  chlorisatin  or  bichlo- 
risatm  dissolved  in  alcohol.  (Erdmann.) 

Preparation.  Chlorisatin  or  bichlorisatin  is  treated  with  chlorine 
^  m  the  manner  described  for  the  preparation  ofchloranil  (p.  195),  and 
the  resinous  mixture  which  remains  after  obtaining  the  chloranil  from  the 
lower  oily  liquid  and  evaporating  the  oil  (and  if  distilled,  would  yield 
long  needles  of  chlorinated  chlorindoptene  [quintichlorocarbolio  acid 
coiitammated  with   terehloraniUne] ),  united  with  the  perfectly  similar 
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resinons  mixtare  precipitated  by  boiling  the  upper  liquid  with  water. 
Both  these  mixtures  are  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  potash;  the 
prisms  of  impure  quintichlorocarbolate  of  potash,  which  form  on  cooling, 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute  potash,  in  which  they  are  but 
sparingly  soluble;  and  the  acid  separated  in  white  flakes  from  the  potash- 
salt  by  hydrochloric  acid.  (Erdmann.)  —  As  Laurent,  by  nearly  the  same 
process,  obtained  brownish  flakes,  he  boiled  their  solution  in  ammonia 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  was  expelled 
and  a  brown  oil  separated  out;  dissolved  the  lamime  obtained  on  cooling 
(whereas  the  mother-liquor  yielded  needles  of  tercblorocarbolio  acid)  in 
water;  precipitated  them  from  tho  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid;  and 
finally  purified  the  still  somewhat  coloured  acid  by  distillation* 

Properties.  Crystallises,  best  from  rock-oil,  in  white  right  rhombic 
prisms  truncated  on  the  acute  lateral  edges,  u  :tt  about  =  110°.  Less 
fusible  tban  terchlorocarbolic  acid.  (Laurent.)  Also  less  volatile;  but 
when  distilled  with  water,  it  sublimes  in  tbe  neck  of  the  retort  in  long 
needles.  Smells  like  terchlorocarbolic  acid,  but  more  agreeably.-— 
(Erdmann.) 


Lftureat* 

12  C 

72 

...•    27-07     .. 

27-8 

5  CI    

177 

....    66-54     .. 

65-7 

H    

1 

....      0-37     .. 

0-6 

2  O 

16 

....      6-02     .. 

5-9 

C"C1*H0«    ... 

266 

....  100-00    .. 

100-0 

QuintichlorocarbolaU  of  Ammoma.  —  Aggregated  needles  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.     (Laurent.) 

Quintichlorocarbolate  of  Potash.  —  Rhombic  prisms  and  needles. 
(Erdmann.) 

The  potash-salt  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  lime  or  magnesia; 
it  precipitates  chloride  of  barium  in  white  flakes;  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
white  ;fe7rou8  and  ferric  salts,  brownish  white;  nitrate  of  cobaU,  reddish; 
nitrate  of  ntcket,  greenish;  cuprie  sulphate,  dark  purple  violet;  mei'curous 
nitrate,  in  white  flakes;  mercuiHc  chloride,  in  yellowish  white  flakes; 
nitrate  of  silver,  lemon-yellow.     (Erdmann.) 


Silver  precipitate, 

12  C    72     ....     19-41 

5  CI 177    ....    47-71 

Ag 108    ....    28-57 

2  0  16    ....      4-31 

Erdmaui  (at  110*)* 

20-10 

46-81 

3r41 

1-68 

CMCl»AgO» 373    ....  10000 

100-00 

Oxychhrine^ucUus  C"C1H*0». 

Chlorkmone. 
C"C1H'0*  =  C»C1H»0»,0». 

Stadlbr.   (1849.)  Ann.  Pharm.  60,  300, 
Quinonc  mofiochloris. 
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Preparation.     1  pt  of  kinate  of  oopper  or  aoy  oilier  kinate  (25 
grammes  at  most)  is  distilled  with  4  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  eommon  salt, 

2  pts.  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  4  pto.  oil  of  yitriol  (diluted  with 

3  times  its  bulk  of  water),  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  descending  tube  6  ft 
long,  and  kept  cool  at  the  upper  part  bj  a  wet  doth,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  cause  the  liquid  which  distils  over  to  crystallise.  At  first  the 
mixture  froths  up  considerably,  giving  off  carbonic  acid  with  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorine,  but  when  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the  evolution  of 
chlorine  ceases;  the  rapid  ebullition  is  kept  up,  as  long  as  any  oil  passes 
into  the  receiver  from  the  tube,  in  which,  if  it  be  moderately  cooled,  all 
the  chloranil  is  deposited.  This  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  pulverised 
and  exhausted  with  snccessive  small  quantities  of  cold  85  p.  c.  alcohol, 
as  long  as  the  alcohol  acquires  a  yellow  colour  and  gives  a  precipitate 
with  water.  Bichlorkinone  then  remains  undissolved,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  terchlorkinone  and  chloranil,  whilst  the  alcohol  retains 
in  solution  the  kinone  and  terchlorkinone,  which  colour  it  yellow.  These 
compounds  are  precipitated  from  the  solution,  by  addition  *of  a  treble 
volume  of  water,  in  slender  needles  and  laminss,  and  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hot,  moderately  strong  alcohol;  the  solution  cooled,  till 
the  large  yellotr  laminse  of  terchlorkinone  which  separate  out,  begin  to 
be  associated  with  needles  of  chlorkinone;  the  liquid  then  immediately 
filtered  and  mixed  with  water;  and  the  precipitate  consisting  of  chlor- 
kinono  and  a  small  quantity  of  terchlorkinone,  freed  from  the  latter  by 
repeatedly  treating  it  as  above  with  alcohol,  which  however  cannot  be 
efi'ected  completely  and  is  attended  with  great  loss. 

FropeHies.  Very  soft  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  1 00^,  forming  a 
dark  yellow  oil  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  and  sharp  burning 
taste;  its  solution  imparts  a  purple  colour  to  the  skin  and  other  organic 
substances.    Neutral 


12  C 

CI  

....    720    .. 
....    35-4     .. 

.,    50-56    .. 
..     24-86     ... 
..       211     ... 
..     22-47     ... 

Stade]«r. 

39-48 

41-31 

3  H  

...       3-0     .. 

1-15 

4  0  

...     32-0     .. 

1806 

•/.       C^CIHK)* ....  142-4     ....  100-00    10000 

The  above  analysis  gives  nearly  the  formula  of  hichlorkinone  or  of  a  compound  of 
chlorkinone  and  terchlorkinone  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms;  bat  the  laminse  which 
occurred  po  abundantly  in  the  substance  analysed,  showed  clearly  that  it  was  a  mere 
mixture  of  chlorkinone  and  terchlorkinone. 

Decompositions,  1.  The  aqueous  solution  when  boiled,  becomes  dark 
red  and  opaque,  with  formation  of  brown  chlorkinhydrone  (G**C1'H®0*) 
and  a  brown  resin. —  2.  The  reddish  yellow  solution  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol 
quickly  solidifies  into  a  magma  of  white  needlea  —  3.  Chlorkinone 
dissolves  very  readily  in  cold  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  as  chlorhy- 
drokinone : 

C«C1HW  +  2S0*  +  2HO  =  C^«C1H»0*  +  2SO«. 

Combinations,  Chlorkinone  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  separates 
on  cooling. 
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It  dissolyes  in  ether  and  in  strong  alcohol.  Also  in  a  hot  mixture  of 
strong  alcohol  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  but  on  cooling,  part  of 
it  separates  out,  and  the  portion  which  remains  dissolved,  changes  the 
yellow  colonr  of  the  solution  b^  decomposition  into  wine-red. 

With  strong  and  weak  acetic  acid,  it  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  strong  and  weak  alcohol     (Stadeler.) 


Chlorhydroldnone. 
C'»C1H»0*  =  C"C1H»0»,H«0». 

WoHLEB.     (1845.)    Ann.  Fkarm,  :51,  155. 
Stadelbb.    Ann,  Fharm.  69,  306. 

Colaurie»9  £klorhjfdroHnone,  Hydroquinone  monoehhr^e. 

Formation  and  Freparation,  1.  The  solution  of  kinone  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  after  it  has  become  colourless,  is  evaporated  till  it 
crystallises.  The  brown  colour  which  the  solution  sometimes  acquires 
during  the  evaporation,  is  likewise  imparted  to  the  crystals.  (Wohler.) — 
2.  By  dissolving  chlorkinone  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid.  Since  however 
chlorkinone,  as  hitherto  obtained^  always  contains  terchlorkinone>  the 
process  likewise  yields  terchlorhydrokinone.     (Stadeler.) 

Froperties.  Colourless  needles  united  in  radiated  groups,  which  melt 
very  easily  and  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  sublime  at  a 
somewhat  stronger  heat,  in  shining  laminsB,  and  with  partial  carbonisation; 
have  a  &int  peculiar  odour,  and  sweetish,  burning  taste. 

W($hler.  Schnedermann. 

12  C  720     ....    49-87 50-21  ....     50*42 

CI 35-4     ....     24-51     24-31  ....     23-82 

5  H 5-0    ....      3-46    3-61  ....      3-60 

4  0  32-0    ....    22-16     21-87  ....     22-16 

C»«C1H»0* 144-4     ....  100-00     100-00    ....  lOO'OO 

Ikcompositums.  1.  Its  aqueous  solution  immediately  reduces  silver 
from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate^  in  specula  and  spangles,  with  emission 
of  the  odour  of  kinone  (or  of  cblorkinoDe  ?  according  to  the  following  equation : 
C»3CIH»0<  +  2(AgO,NO»)  -  Ci^ClH'O*  +  2Ag  +  2H0  +  2NO«),  (Laurent.)— 
2.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  assumes  a 
dark  brown-red  colour,  becomes  milky,  and  deposits  dark  brown  oil- 
drops,  which  soon  change  to  blackish  green  prisms  (2C^sciU^0^  +  2C1 
»  C^Cl^HHy^  +  2HC1.  Laurent,  Compi,  CAim.  1849,  190.) — 3.  The  deep  blue 
solution  of  chlorhvdrokinone  in  ammonia  quickly  turns  green,  then 
yellow,  and  lastly  brown-red.    (Wohler.) 

Combinaiions,  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  wcUer,  alcohol  and  rt/tw, 
in  the  vapour  of  which  it  deliquesces.    (Wohler.) 
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Conjugated  Compound. 

Chorkiiihydrone. 
C»*C1«H«0»  =  C^'C1H»0*,C"CIH»0*. 

Stabeler.     Anil,  PJiarm.  69,  307. 

Brown  Chlorhydrokinone, 

Formation,  1.  Bj  digesting  aqueous  chlorhydrokinone  with  chlor- 
kinone : 

C"ClH»(y  +  C«C1HW  »  C^Cl'H^O*. 

2.  Bj  mixing  aqueous  chlorhydrokinone  with  sesquichlorioe  of  Iron;  as 
shown  bj  \V5hler  (sup.)  —  3.  By  continued  boiling  of  chlorkinone  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  (p.  186.)  —  4.  By  the  first  action  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  kinone.  (p.  160.) 

Chlorkinhydrone  is  an  oil,  which,  after  some  time,  solidifies  into  a 
greenish  brown  crystalline  mass  :  and  this,  when  kept  (in  a  sealed  tube) 
sublimes  in  delicate  brown  needles,  which  impart  a  deep  purple  colour 
to  the  skin  ;  it  is  decolorised  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  appears  therefore  to 
contain  water. 

It  reddens  litmus,  and  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.    (Stadeler.) 


Oxychlorine-nudeus  C"CPH*0'. 

Bichlorkinone. 
c"ci»H«o*  =  c*»cra»o«,o«. 

Stadeleb.     (1849.)    Ann.  Pharm.  69,  309. 

Preparation,  From  the  mass  obtained  by  distilling  a  salt  of  kinic 
acid  with  a  chlorine-niixiure,  (p.  186)  the  chlorkinone  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  terchlorkinone  are  extracted  by  cold  alcohol,  then  the  rest  of 
the  terchlorkinone  by  hot  alcohol  mixed  with  an  equal  yolume  of  water; 
the  remaining  mixture  of  bichlorkinone  and  a  small  quantity  of  chloranil 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol;  and  the  crystals  of  bichlorkmone,  after  cooling 
freed  by  elutriation  of  the  mother-liquor  from  the  delicate  needles  of  chlo^ 
ranil,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

Properties.  Dark  yellow  (lemon-yellow  when  crystallised  from 
alcohol  alone)  glassy,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  having  their  terminal 
faces  obliquely  set  upon  the  obtuse  lateral  edges.  Melts  at  1 50"*,  becomes 
each  time  darker  in  colour,  and  volatilises  slighUy  on  exposure  to  the 
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air,  more  when  boiled  with  water.     Has  a  faint  aromatic  odour  and  is 
nearly  tasteless.     Its  solution  is  neutral  and  does  not  colour  the  skin. 


12  C 

2  CI   

2H    

....    72-0    . 
....    70-8    . 
....      20    . 

..    40-7.3 
...    40-04 
...       113 
...     1810 

St&deler. 
....    40-72 
....    4014 
....       115 

4  0    

. ..     320    . 

....     17*99 

C"CPH«0<.... 

...  176-8    . 

..  10000 

....  10000 

Dec^mpogitions.  Its  deep  red-brown  solution  in  weak  potash^  deposits, 
after  a  few  hours,  slender  red  prisms  of  a  potash-salt,  from  whose  wine- 
red  aqueous  solution,  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  an  acid  (not  further 
examined)  resembling  chloranilic  acid  and  likewise  formmg  red  prisms. 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which 
changes  to  red  and  then  to  black-brown;  and  if  then  evaporated,  leaves 
sal-ammoniac  and  a  brown  substance,  which  yields  a  copious  brown  preci- 
pitate with  hydrochloric  acid. —  When  it  is  boiled  with  water,  part  of  it 
volatilises  undecomposed,  and  the  remaining  portion  colours  the  water 
violet  b^  decomposition.  —  By  boiling  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid, 
bichlorkmone  is  converted  into  bichlorkinhydrone  and  bichlorhydro* 
kinone : 

2C«a3HK)<  +  2S02  +  2H0  =  C2*C1<H«08  +  2S0»j 
ands 

C»CPH«04  +  2S0«  +  2H0  -  C»C12H<0<  +  2S0?. 

Ci^nhtnaUons.     Bichlorkinone  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissoves  in  oU  of  vUriol  without  decomposition,  forming  a  yellow 
solution  from  which  it  crystallises  as  it  gradually  absorbs  water* 

It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  crystallises  out  on  cooling. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in  hot  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr* 
1*25,  forming  a  yellow  solution  from  which  it  crystallises  undecomposed 
on  cooling. 

It  dissolves  readily  and  with  yellow  colour  in  ether. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  strong  alcohol,  but  dissolves  abundantly 
in  the  same  liquid  at  the  boiling  heat,  forming  a  yellow  solution  from 
which  it  separates  for  the  most  part  on  cooling;  the  mother-liquor,  after  a 
few  days,  assumes,  a  dark  brownish  green  colour,  and  then  on  addition  of 
water  becomes  red.  In  spirit  of  40  per  cent,  it  dissolves  but  very 
sparingly,  even  on  boiling. 

It  dissolves  pretty  freely  in  strong  boiling  acetic  add,  separates  there- 
from on  cooling  in  long  prisms,  and  leaver  a  mother-liquor  which  soon 
becomes  brown-red  by  decomposition.    (Stadeler,) 


Bichlorhydrokinone. 
Ci«CPH*0«  =  CHJl'H'CHW. 

Stadelrb.    (1849.)    Ann.  Pharm.  69,  312. 
Colourle9$  Bichhrhydrokinone* 
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The  colourless  solaiion  (vuf.  mp.)  obtained  by  heating  bichlorkinone 
with  concentrated  salphurons  acid,  deposits  on  cooling,  prisms  which 
mast  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  dried. 

Colourless  needles  and  shorter  prisms,  resembling  oxalic  acid^  having 
a  pearly  lustre,  and  united  in  stellate  groups.  Melts  at  105°,  forming  a 
red-brown  liquid,  which  solidifies  again  without  colour  on  cooling. 
Sublimes  at  120°  in  delicate  needles,  at  160°,  yery  quickly,  and  when 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  diffuses  white  aromatic  vapours.  Has,  a 
burning  aromatic  taste.     Reddens  litmus. 

StSdder. 

12  C 72-0    ....    40-27     40*24 

2  CI  70-8    ....    39-60 

4  H 4-0    ....      2-24    ........       2-25 

4  0    320    ....     17-89 

C"CPH*0* 178-8    ....  100*00 

DecomposUians.  1.  When  set  on  &n,  it  bums  with  a  very  bright, 
green-edffed  flame.-**  8.  When  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  it  is  immediately 
converted  into  bichlorkinone.  Similarly,  when  its  hot  aqueous  solution 
is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  eesquiohloride  of  iron,  whereas  a 
smaller  quantity  throws  down  violet  or  sreenish  black  crystals  of  hydrated 
bichlorkinhydrone.  [C»*C1*H«0H  4AqJ  Its  solution  in  weak  alcohol 
added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrat^  of  silver,  precipitates,  slowly  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  the  boiling  hea^  a  silver 
speculum,  and  yellow  anhydrous,  together  with  yiolet  hydrated  bichlor- 
kinhydrone, bat  it  does  not  part  with  a  mater  quantity  of  hydrogen. — 
3.  Its  colourless  solution  in  weak  potash  turns  green  and  afterward^  red 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  soon  deposits  a  violet  powder. —  4.  Its  yellow 
solution  in  ammonia  becomes  deep  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then 
yields  a  brownish  deposit  containing  a  crystalline  and  an  amorphous 
substance. 

Oomhinaiiom.    It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold^  readily  in  hot 

It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  in  warm  oilofintriol,  and  crys* 
tallises  therefrom  on  cooling,  especially  if  the  oil  of  vitriol  can  abstract 
water  from  it. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  hydroeUone  acid,  and  separates  on 
cooling. 

It  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  yellow  colour,  and  in  potatk  without 
colour. 

It  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  neutral  lead-acetate  dissolved  in 
alcohol. 

It  dissolves  Tery  readily  in  alookot,  ether,  and  warm  aeeUe  aeid. 


Chloranilic  Acid. 
C"C1»HH)'  e=  C^«HW,0«* 

Erdmann.     (1841.)     J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  281. 

Formation  and  Preparation,     The  purple   solution  of  chloranil   in 
warm  dilate  potash  (p.  1 QT),  deposits  on  cooling,  nearly  all  the  chlorani* 
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kte  of  potaab  that  has  formed  in  it;  this  salt  is  then  separated  from  the 
nearly  decolorised  mother-liquor  (containing  chloride  of  potassium  and 
potash),  and  purified  by  recrystalUsation  from  water.  The  oold  aqueous 
solution  of  these  crystals  assumes  a  reddish  yellow  colour  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  (not  of  acetic)  acid;  and  soon  afterwards  depo- 
sits the  chloranilic  acid  in  reddish-white,  micaceous  scales,  which,  when 
collected  on  a  filter,  exhibit  the  colour  of  red  lead.  When  the  aqueous 
solution  of  chloranilate  of  potash  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitating acidf  the  chloranilic  acid  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  granules  and 
laminflB. 

Properties,  Minium-coloured  scales,  granules  or  laminsB,  which 
sublime  but  partially  when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  the  greater  part  turning 
brown  and  decomposing. 

At  120*.  Erdmaxm. 

12  C    720  ....  34*48  ....     35-08 

2  CI  70-8  ....  33-91  ....    3348 

2  H   2-0  ....  0-96  ....       1-05 

8  0   64-0  ....  30-65  ....     30-39 

C»«CPHK)8 208-8    ....  lOO'OO    '...  100-00 

DeoomporiUon.  The  yiolet  solution  of  the  acid  in  water  Ls  decolorised 
by  nitric  add,  with  eyolntion  of  a  colourless  gas. 

Comhinaiiafu,  The  crystallised  acid  contains  7*14  p.c.  (2  At.) 
water,  which  escape  at  120  .  —  It  dissolves  with  yiolet  colour  in  water, 
and  IS  precipitated  therefrom  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  with 
decoloration  of  the  water. 

Chloranilate  of  Ammonia,  —  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  warm 
ammonia  yields  crystals  on  cooling,  which  resemble  the  potash-salt  in 
appearance  and  in  their  chemical  relations. 

Chloranilate  of  Potash.  — Preparation  a$  above.  Brownish  purple  prisms 
haying  a  strong  lustre.  They  do  not  ^ive  off  water  at  100°,  but  bum  at 
a  higher  temperature,  with  sliffht  detonation  and  emission  of  purple 
vapours.  (In  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  they  assume  a  red-lead  colour 
without  alteration  of  form :  ffofmann,)  They  dissolve  to  a  moderate 
amount  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  violet-purple  solutions;  and  to  a 
smaller  amount  in  aqueous  potash. 

CrystaU.  Erdmum. 

12  C    72-0  ....  23-75  24-06 

2  CI  70-8  ....  23-35 

2H   2*0  ....  0*66  0-89 

2K0    94-4  ....  8113 30-77 

8  0   640  ....  21-11  

C»CPK«0«  +  2Aq  ....  3032      ...  100-00 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  precipitates  cUt>ruf«  ofharinm 
in  red-brofrn  micaceous  scales  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling- water;  — 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  brown  precipitate; — with  ferric 
nitrate,  blackish;  —  vr'iih  cupric  sulphate,  greenish  brown;  —  with  mer* 
curous  nitrate,  yellowish  brown  ;  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  red-brown 
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pulverulent  precipitate^  which  dissolves  very  sparingly  and  with  reddish 
colour  in  water.  It  do^  not  precipitate  the  protosalts  of  iron,  cobalt  or 
nickel,  or  corrosire  sublimate.     (Erdmann.) 


12  C    .... 

Silver-preeipiiaie. 
72-0 

....     17-03    . 
....     16-74    . 
....    51-09    . 
....     1514    . 

1*.  r^  iM  Rin  n, 

17-40 

2  a ... 

2  Kg.... 
8  0   .... 

70-8 

216-0 

64-0 

16-64 

51-06 

14-90 

CMCPA«a 

0«   422-8 

....  10000    . 

100-00 

Corrugated  Compound, 

Bichlorkmhydrone. 
C**CI*H«0»  =  C1"CH«0*,C«CPHH)*. 

Stadeler.  (1849.)  Ann.  Pharm.  69^  314. 

Coloured  BiehlcrhydrokinoM, 

Obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  digesting  a^neoos  bichlorhydro- 
kinone  with  bichlorkinone,  or  with  the  proper  quantity  of  sesquiohforide 
of  iron  (if  too  little  is  used,  bichlorhydrokmone  remains  unaltered;  and 
with  too  much,  bichlorkinone  is  formed),  washing  with  cold  water  the 
crystals  produced  from  the  brown  mixture  on  cooling,  and  drying  them. 
These  ciystals  may  be  freed  from  water  at  70^  or  above,  without  losing 
their  form. 

FropeHies,  Crystalline,  yellow  in  the  cold,  becoming  red  every  time 
it  is  heated  above  1 10°.  Has  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  bichlorkinone^ 
and  an  aromatic  burning  taste. 

Sti&deler. 

24  C  1440     ....    40-50    40-59 

4  C\ 141-6     ....     39-82 

6  H  6-0    ....       1-69    1-91 

8  0   64-0    ....     17-99 

C»K}1<H«08 356-6     ....  100-00 

De^miposUions,  1.  Bichlorkinhydrone  melts  to  a  red  liquid  at  120°, 
and  at  the  same  time  sublimes  in  isolated  crystals  of  bichlorkinone  and 
bichlorhydrokinone.  —  2.  It  is  not  altered  b^  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  but 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  bichlorkinone.  —  3.  Its 
solutions  are  turned  green  by  h^ochlorite  of  soda.  —  4.  Its  chrome- 
green  solution  in  dilute  potash  quickly  changes  to  ruby-red,  but  is  then 
no  longer  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid;  whereas  the  ammoniacal 
solution,  which,  in  other  respects,  behaves  in  the  same  manner,  forms 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  pale  cochineal-coloured  precipitate. 

ComhinatioM.  Hydraied  Bichlorkinhydrone,  Preparation,  tid.  tup. — 
Ordinarily,  small  dark  violet  prisms  united  in  stars;  but  when  prepared 
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ly  mixing  a  liot  aqueous  solution  of  biclilorhydrokinone  with  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  it  forms  long  flat  blackish  green  needles  like  kin-* 
hjdrone.  The  crystals,  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  heated  to  70",  give 
off  their  water,  without  change  of  form,  and  leaves  the  anhydrous  yellow 
compound.  Under  oil  of  vitriol  or  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  they  also 
give  off  water  and  turn  yellow. 

Stadeler. 

24  C    144-0    ....    36-77     36-90 

4  CI  141-6     ....    36-16 

10  H   100     ....       2-55     2-75 

12  O   960     ....     24-52 


(?*CI*H«0"  +  4Aq    ....  391-6     ....  100-00 


Or: 


StttdeUsr. 

C**Cra«08 355-6     ....     90-81     90-91 

4  HO 360     ....      9-19    9-09 

391-6    ....  10000    10000 

Bichlorkinhydrone  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolved 
readily  in  boiling  water,  whence  it  separates  on  cooling,  partly  as  the 
yellow  anhydrous  compound,  parti jr  as  the  violet  hydrate. 

It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  crystallises  out^ 
also  with  yellow  colour,  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  gradually  takes  up  water. 

It  dissolves  with  chrome-green  colour  in  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash. 

It  dissolves  readily  and  with  yellow  colour  in  alcohol. 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  ether.  The  solution  yields  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  partly  yellow,  partly  violet  crystals. 

From  the  deep  red  solution  in  hot  strong  acetic  acidy  it  czystallises  on 
cooling  in  thin  dark  green  prisms.     (Stadeler.) 


Oaychlorine-nucleus  C^CPHO'* 

Terchlorkmone. 
(y^CPHO*  =  C^»CPHO»,0*. 

W66KJIBS8BM8KY.  (1839.)    J.  pr.  Ckcm.  18;  419. 
Stadeler.    Ann*  Fharm,  69,  31 8. 

Drieklorchinon. 

Formation.    By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  kinone. 

Preparation.  1.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  made  to  act  upon  kinone,  which, 
in  order  that  the  temperature  may  not  rise  too  high,  must  not  be  in  large 
quantity,  and  must  at  first  be  cooled  from  without,  but  afterwards,  to 
complete  the  decomposition,  must  be  surrounded  with  hot  water;  the 

VOL.   XT.  ^ 
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resaltiog  teroUorkinone,  partly  earned  forward  by  the  eblorine-gfta,  end 
partly  Bublimed  in  yellowiah  laminte  in  the  reeeiyer,  in  then  purified  by 
eolation  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ory stall isation,  after  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water.  (Woskressensky.)  — 2.  It  is  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chlorkinoue  (p.  186),  and  freed  from  that  compound  by 
repeated  solution  in  hot  moderately  strong  alcohol;  as  the  solution  cools, 
the  terchlorkinone  crystallises  out  first,  and  may  then  be  washed  with 
cold  alcohol.  The  portion  of  terchlorkinone  which  dissolves  together 
with  the  chlorkinone  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  further  purified  by 
alcohol,  as  above.     (Stadeler.) 

Properties,  Large  golden-yellow  laminae.  (Stadeler.)  Pale  yellow, 
soft  to  the  touch,  friable.  (Woskressensky.)  Melts  at  160^  (somewhat 
above  100%  according  to  Woskressensky);  and  sublimes  at  130°  in  deli- 
cate yellow  iridescent  laminsp.  (Stadeler.)  Has  a  penetrating  aromatic 
odour  (Woskressensky);  nearly  inodorous,  and  at  first  tasteless,  but  after- 
wards produces  an  unpleasant  scratching  sensation  in  the  throat. 
(Stadeler.)  The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  redden  litmus  (Woskres- 
sensky), or  colour  the  skin  or  other  organic  tissues,  unless  it  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  chlorkinone,  in  which  case  it  reddens  them  (Stadeler); 
it  imparts  a  dark  red  colour  to  organic  substances.    (Woskressensky.) 

WMkrcMensky.      Stldder. 
12  C   72-0    ....    34-0$     3411     34-48 

3  a 106-2     ....     60-29    49-45    5010 

H  10    ....      0-47     0-79    0-54 

4  0   320     ....     1515     15-65     1488 

C«Cl>HO* 211-2     ....  10000    10000    100-00 

Decompgtitions,  1.  When  immersed  in  dilute  potash,  it  turns  green, 
then  dissolves  with  red-brown  colour,  and  after  a  few  hours,  deposits 
lonff  red  needles  of  a  potash-salt,  from  whose  wine-red  aqueous  solution, 
hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  red  needles  of  the  peculiar  acid  mentioned- 
at  page  189.  (Stadeler.)  ^2.  With  ammoniacal  gas  it  forms  emerald- 
green  crystals.  (Woskressensky.)  It  dissolves  after  a  while  in  weak 
ammonia,  forming  a  red  solution;  with  strong  ammonia,  it  produces  at 
first  a  green  colour,  but  afterwards  forms  a  brown-red  solution,  which 
when  left  to  evaporate,  forms  small,  hard,  dark  brown  crystals.  (Stadeler.) 
—  8.  By  hot  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  terohlorhy- 
drokinone.     (Stadeler.) 

Comhinationa,  It  is  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  very  sparingTy  in 
boiling  water.    (Stadeler.) 

From  its  deep  yellow  solution  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  precipitated 
by  water.    (Stadeler.) 

From  its  solution  in  hot  strong  nitric  acid,  it  crystallises  in  yellow 
laminsB  on  cooling,    (Stfideler.) 

Its  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or 
nitrate  of  §ilver,    (Woskressensky.) 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  oold,  more  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
separates  on  eoding,  the  aiore  completely  as  the  alcohol  is  weaker. 
(Stadeler.) 
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It  dissolves  in  eiker,  (Woskressenskj,  Stadeler.) 
With  acetic  acid,  both  strong  and  weak^  it  behaves  as  with  alcohol. 
(Stadeler.) 


Terchlorhydrokinona. 

C^PHK)*  =  C*>C1»H0»,H*0'. 

Stadeler.  (1849.)    Ann.  Fhartn.  69,  821. 

Preparaiicn,  The  colourless  solution  of  terchlorkinone  in  a  sufficient 
qaantitjr  of  hei  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  deposits  the  terchiorhjdroki- 
noBe,  on  cooling,  in  small  crystals,  or  on  evaporation  over  the  water- 
bath  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil  which  crrstallises  as  it  cools;  a  portion, 
however,  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  freed  from  adhering 
sulphuric  acid  by  washing  with  cold  water. 

Properties.  Colourless  laminaa  and  flat  prisms,  which  melt  somewhat 
above  130°,  and  sublime  in  delicate  iridescent  laminae.  Has  a  faint 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  burning  aromatic  taste,  especially  when  moistened 
with  alcohol.     The  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus. 

DecompoeUions.  1.  Its  sdutioas  are  coloured  green  by  hypodilonte 
of  9od(L  —  2.  Strong  (not  dilute)  nitric  acid,  converts  it  by  oxidation 
into  terchlorkinhydrooe.  The  same  compound  appears  to  be  formed  on 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  terchlorfaydrpki- 
none,  a  specular  deposit  of  silver  being  formed  after  some  minutes  (or  more 
quickly  if  aided  by  heat),  and  afterwards  yellow  rhombic  laminsB  depo- 
eited,<*-or  when  to  the  same  solution,  sesquiekloride  of  iron  is  added^ 
which  at  first  produces  a  deep  brown  colour.  —  3.  Its  solution  in  aoueous 
potash  or  ammonia,  which  is  colourless  at  first,  turns  green,  red,  and  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  afterwards,  without  depositing  crvstals, 
forms  friih  bydrochlorie  aeid  a  thick  precipitate,  whic|i>  wheu  K>rmed 
from  the  potaiih-solatiim,  is  converted  by  boiling  into  a  heiivy  ipSxture  of 
jight  yellow  laminsi  and  black-blue  crystals  recognisable  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  whea  formed  from  the  mnmonia-salt  appears  fle^-colovred 
and  amorphous. 

G&tMnatione.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  loater,  slowly  and  with 
fvsioa  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates  partialiy^  on  cooling. 

From  its  s<aution  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol,  it  crystallises  as  the  liquid 
abeoiiM  water. 

Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  neutral  q/cetoie  cf 
lead. 

It  dissolves  readily  ij»  qUfM  od  tOuar. 


o  % 
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Conjugated  C<nnpound. 

Terchlorkinhydrone. 
(?*C1«HK)«  =  C"C1>H0SC^*C1'H»0*. 

Stadeler.  (1849.)    Ann.  Pharm.  69,  323. 

Teliow  JYieklorhydrochinane. 

When  ierohiorkinone  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  aaueous  salpharoos 
acid,  less  than  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  torch lorhjarokinone,  a  red* 
brown  liquid  is  formed,  on  which  there  float  brown  viscid  oil-drops, 
probably  belonging  to  this  componnd;  in  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid,  they  dissolve  without  colour,  as  chlorhydrokinone. 


CMonne-nucUui  C^'C1*0*, 

Chloranil. 
C»»CI*0*  =  C»C1H)»,0«. 

Erdmann.  (1849.)    J.  pr.  CJiem.  23,  273  and  279. 
A.  W.  HoFMANN.    Ann.  Pharm.  52,  55. 

Formation.      1.    From  carbolic  acid,    kinone   (Hofmann),   aniline 

SFritzche),  chloraniline,  binitrocarbolic  acid  or  temitrocarbolio  acid 
Hofmann),  when  either  of  these  compounds  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  — 2.  Similarly  from  salicylous  acid,  salicylic 
acid  (also,  according  to  Cahours),  nitrosalicylic  add,  or  anthranilic  acid^ 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  (Not  from  benzoic  acid  or  its  allied 
compound&)  (Hofmann.) — 3.  From  kinic  acid  when  heated  with  common 
salt,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphuric  acid,  —  together  with  car* 
bonio  acid,  the  three  chlorkinones,  &c.  (Stadeler.)  —  4.  From  isatin, 
when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  (Laurent); 
from  alcoholic  chlorisatin  or  bichlorisatin  b^  the  action  of  chlorine  gas 
(Erdmann);  or  more  quickly  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
—  whereas  indigo  treated  in  the  same  manner,  gives  only  traces  of  this 
compound.  (Hofmann.)  —  5.  From  pyrocatechin,  C"H*0*,  by  the  aetioa 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  (R.  Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chem., 
67,  441): 

cwH«(y  +  loci  -  c>*ci*o<  +  6Ha. 

Pttparation.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon  carbolic  acid 
in  a  basin;  chlorate  of  potash  added  in  small  crystals;  and  the  mixture 
heated  as  soon  as  the  first  violent  action,  which  may  amount  to  explosion, 
is  over,   the  heating   being  continued  for  some  time,  till  in  fact  the 
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carbolic  acid^  which  at  first  becomes  thick  and  red-brown,  is  converted 
into  a  light  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which,  after  washing  with  water, 
may  be  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  transformation  takes 
plaee  more  quickly  when  the  carbolic  acid  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
or  in  alcohol;  but  if  alcohol  be  used,  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  explosion  takes  place,  to  nse  more  dilute  hydro* 
chlorio  acid  and  to  add  the  chlorate  of  potash  gradually.  (Hofmann.)  — 
2.  By  boiling  kinone  (Hofmann^,  or  the  wash- water  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  kinoue  by  W&hler*s  process  (p.  159),  which  contains 
kinone  in  the  state  of  very  dilute  solution  ^Stadeler),  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  —  3.  Similarly,  binitrocarbolic  or 
temitrocarbolic  acid  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol.  (Hofmann.) — 4.  Also 
salicylous  acid,  salicylic  acid,  nitrosalicylic  acid,  or  salicin.  The  last 
must  be  dissolved,  together  with  chlorate  of  potash,  in  boiling  water,  and 
small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  then  added,  whereupon  the  solu< 
tion  immediately  acquires  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  cmst  of  small  crystals  of  chloranil,  amounting  to  80*27  p.c. 
of  the  salicin.  If  the  salicin  be  first  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  alone, 
saliretin  is  formed,  which,  when  afterwards  heated  with  chlorate  of 
jpotash,  does  not  yield  any  chloranil.  (Hofmann.)  —  5.  When  a  salt  of 
kinio  acid  is  distilled  with  common  salt,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
aqueous  sulphuric  acid  (p.  186),  a  portion  of  the  chloranil  thereby  pro-t 
duced  sublimes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  and  in  the  distil lation-tube^ 
a  considerable  portion,  however,  remaining  in  the  residue.  (Stadeler.)  — > 
6.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  80  per  cent,  alcohol  in  which  chlor- 
isatin  or  bichlorisatin  is  dissolved  or  suspended,  till  the  thick  oily  liquid 
which  falls  down  no  longer  increases,  and  nothing  more  is  formed  thait 
products  of  decomposition  of  the  alcohol;  the  oily  liquid,  after  removal 
of  the  sal-ammoniac  by  water,  is  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves chlorinated  chlorindoptene  and  a  resinous  substance,  together  with 
heavy  hydrochloric  ether  and  other  products  of  decomposition  of  the 
alcohol,  and  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  chloranil  in  the  crystalling 
form.^  The  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  cooled  yields  an 
additional  quantity  of  chloranil  crystals  to  be  purified  by  exhaustion 
with  cold  alcohol;  and  the  alcoholic  liquid  thereby  obtained,  yields  still  an 
additional  quantity  by  repetition  of  the  process.  The  whole  of  the 
chloranil  crystals  are  washed  with  water,  and  finally  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  or  by  sublimation — a  small  quantity  of 
charcoal  then  remaining — and  washing  the  sublimate  with  cold  alcohoU 

gSrdmann.)  —  7.  Pulverised  isatin  is  added  to  boiling  hydrochloric  acid, 
en  chlorate  of  potash;  and  the  resulting  soft  mass  mixed  with  crystals, 
is  washed  with  water,  thrown  upon  a  filter  together  with  a  little  ether, 
washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol, 
or  by  sublimation.  (Laurent;  JRev,  scient.  19,  141;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Ghem, 
36,  277.) 

Properties,  Pale  yellow  (golden-yellow  according  to  Hofmann), 
nacreous,  often  iridescent  laminsa.  (Erdmann.)  Volatilises  completelv  at 
a  gentle  heat  without  fusion,  and  without  leaving  any  residue  of  char- 
coal (slowly  at  150^  quickly  between  210°  and  220°:  Hofmann) y  in 
yellow  vapours,  which  condense  on  cold  bodies  in  delicate  laminsB,  and 
on  hot  bodies  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  solidifying  to  a  sulphur-yellow 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  Larger  quantities  of  chloranil,  when  rapidly 
heated,  melt  partially  into  a  darl(  brown  boiling  liquid,  and  leave  a  small 
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quantity  of  charoo«].  —  Tb«  alooholio  lolation  lias  no  aetion  on  T^eiable 
folonis^  (Brdmann.) 


12  C 

..    72-0    . 
..  141-6    . 
..    32-0    . 

..    29-31 
.,    57-66 
..    13-03 

Brdmann. 
If^rom  aieohoL    SubHmed. 
....    30-63    ....     29-82    . 
....     57-60    ....    67-74     . 
....     11-77    ....     12-44     . 

Uofmann. 

..    3014    ... 
...    56-20 
...     13-32 
0-34 

IiMiMat. 
.    29*50 

4  CI    

4  O 

H    

C^Cl^O*  . 

..  245-6    . 

...  100-00 

....  10000    ....  100-00    . 

...  10000 

J)ecomponiion$,  1.  Chloranil  disaolves  very  r«adilj  and  with  dark 
purple  oolour  (after  previously  aasumiog  a  greenish  black  colour :  Z^qf- 
mann)^  in  warm  dilute  poto<^,  in  the  form  of  chloranilate  of  potash,  whioh 
aoon  crystalliseBi  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

CttCl^O*  +  4K0  =  C»C1«K208  +  2KCI.    (Erdmann.) 

When  strong  potash  is  used,  part  of  the  product  is  further  decomposed, 
so  that  the  brown-red  solution  yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  chloranilate 
of  potash,  and  a  dark  mother-liquor  which  is  not  precipitated  by  hydro- 
<»hloric  acid.  (Erdmann.)  — ,2.  It  dissolves  slowly  and  with  deep  blood-red 
colour  in  aqueous  ammonia,  formine^  cbloranilammone  (chloranilamate  of 
ammonia,  according  to  Laurent)  which  crystallises  out,  and  sal-ammoniac: 

C»C1H)^  +  4NH'  4-  2HO  -  C«N»CPH«0«  +  2NH^. 

8.  Chloranil  gently  heated  with  alcohol  to  whioh  ammonia  is  added, 
yields  brown-red  ohloranilamide  which  remains  undissolved,  together 
with  a  solution  of  chloranilamate  of  ammonia  and  another  substance  : 

C«C1*0«  +  4NH»  -  CWN«C1«H*0<  +  2NH*CI. 

If  absolute  alcohol  and  ammoniacal  gas  were  used,  the  chief  product 
would  probably  be  ohloranilamide.  (Laurent.)  —  4.  The  yellow  solution 
of  chloranil  in  aqueous  monosulphide  of  potassium,  quickly  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  without  contact  of  air,  yields  a  precipitate  which  has 
a  sulphur-yellow  colour  when  dry.  This  precipitate,  when  heated,  yields 
a  few  colourless  needles  and  laminse,  then  melts  and  decomposes,  giving 
off  sulphurous  acid.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  with  red- 
brown  colour  in  potash.  When  purified  from  any  free  sulphur  that  may 
be  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  by  treating  it  with  sulphide  of  carbon, 
whereby  it  is  partially  dissolved,  it  contains  81  p.  c  sulphur  and  51*8 
chlorine.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  yellow  solution  of  chloranil  in 
monosulphide  of  potassium,  quiekly  turns  red,  then  brown,  then  black, 
and  deposits  a  black  granular  powder,  which  contains  sulphur  and 
pota*)h,  and  does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  alcohol.  The  yellow  solution 
of  chloranil  in  ordinary  liver  of  sulphur,  becomes  yellowish  red  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  then  assumes  a  continually  deeper  purple,  and  at 
last  a  black  colour,  first  depositing  sulphur  and  afterwards  a  blaek 
powder.  (Erdmann.)  —  5.  Chloranil  boiled  with  aqueous  snlphurons 
acid,  takes  up  2H  and  is  converted  into  chlorhydranil.     (Stadeler.) 

Chloranil  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphurio,  hydrochloric,  or.  even  by 
boiling  nitric  acid  (or  by  boiling  aqua^regia,  or  by  chloride  of  lime  : 
Sl€^h<nm)i  neither  is  any  decomposing  aotion  exerted  npon  it  by  an 
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alcoliolic  eolation  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassiam  when  boiled,  or  by 
cyanide  of  mercury  when  sublimed  with  it,    (Erdmann.) 

Cambination$.    Ghloranil  is  insoluble  in  water.     (Erdmann.) 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves   sparingly  in 
boiling  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which  changes  to  light  violet 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  deposits  nearly  all  the  chloranil  on  cooling. 
(Hofmann.) 

In  ether,  it  dissolves  somewhat  more  freely.    (Hofmann.) 


Ghlorhydranil. 
C"C1*H»0*  =  C»»C1*0^H*0^ 

Stadbleb,    (1849.)   Ann.  PJiarm.  69,  327. 

Formation  and  Prfparation,  Crystals  of  chloranil  are  boiled  with 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  till  they  exhibit  no  further  change  of  colour; 
the  then  brownish  white  crystals  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  dissolved,  after  drying,  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  weak 
alcohol;  the  solution  left  to  evaporate  till  it  crystallises;  the  mass  of 
brownish  white  laminae  dissolved  in  strong  boiling  acetic  acid;  and  the 
solution  filtered  from  a  brownish  tenacious  mass,  and  cooled  to  the  crystal- 
lising point 

Properties,  Delicate  white  nacreous  laminte.  They  do  not  alter  at 
50°  but  become  slightly  brown  at  160®,  strongly  between  2 15'' and  220°; 
sublime  rather  quickly  at  that  temperature,  but  do  not  melt  till  more 
strongly  heated,  and  then  solidify  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
Inodorous  and  tasteless.     In  solution  it  reddens  litmus. 

Stildeler. 

12  C 72-0    ....     29-09    29-46 

4  CI   141*6     ....     5719 

2  H    20     ....      0-81     0-90 

4  0 320     ....     12-92 

C«CI«H>0« 247-6     ....  10000 

DeccmiposUions,  1.  By  hypochlorite  of  soda,  most  readily  when  a 
small  quantity  of  that  salt  is  added  by  drops  to  its  solution  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into  needles  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
which,  when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  give  off  chloranil  and  leave  charcoal, 
and  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — 2.  When  heated  with  water 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  or  sesquichloride  of  iron,  it 
turns  yellow  ;  also  when  its  hot  solution  in  weak  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a 
hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  silver  being  then  depoi^ited  in  the 
specular  or  pulverulent  form;  and  the  hot  filtrate,  on  cooling,  yields 
delicate  rhombic  laminae,  perhaps  of  C^'Cl*HO*  [or  of  chloranil  1].  — 
3.  Its  hot-saturated  solution  in  potash-ley  deposits  on  cooling  a  consi- 
derable number  of  prisms  of  a  potash  salt,  which,  as  well  as  its  solntion, 
quickly  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  —  4.  Its  yellow  solution  in 
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warm  aqueous  ammonia  turns  violet  wlien  mixed  with  hydroobloric  acid, 
and  forms  with  chloride  of  calcium,  after  a  while,  a  crystalline  preci- 
pitate which  changes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  same  solution  exposed 
to  the  air  in  a  basin  turns  green  from  above  downwards,  then  gradually 
•  deposits  a  green  crystalline  powder,  and  becomes  red.  —  Chlorhydranil  is 
neither  decomposed  nor  dissolved  by  warm  oil  of  vitriol 

Combinatioiu.  —  Chlorhydranil  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  aqueous  ammonia,  especially  when 
heated,  and  readily  and  without  colour  in  cold  dilute  potash,{wherein  it 
is  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,     (Stadeler.) 


IT  Stdphochlorine^ucleuB  C"C1H*(S0»). 

Chlorostdphobenzene. 

c"aH*(so'). 

H.  Gbeickb.     Ann,  Pharm.  100,  213. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  sulphobenzene.  Chlorine  gas 
acts  upon  dry  sulphobenzene,  even  in  the  cold,  and  especially  in  sunshine, 
forming  the  hydrochlorate  of  chlorosulphobenzene,  contaminated  how* 
ever  with  undecomposed  sulphobenzene.  But  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
over  melted  sulphobenzene,  the  hydrdchlorate  of  chlorosulphobenzene  is 
obtained  in  a  purer  state  and  in  yellow  oily  drops,  which  may  be  further 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water  This 
hydrochlorate,  when  suddenly  heated,  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorosulphobenzene,  which  separates  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  a 
yello.w  crystalline  mass.  It  is  also  separated  by  digesting  the  hydro- 
chlorate with  alcoholic  potash,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
potassium  is  formed,  and  the  filtrate  as  it  cools  deposits  crystals  of  chloro- 
sulphobenzene, which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol  and  ether. 

Colourless  crystalline  mass,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appears  to  be 
formed  of  long  acuminated  crystals.  Melts  at  about  152°,  and  solidifies 
again  in  the  crystalline  form,  but  sublimes  at  temperatures  much  below 
its  melting  point.  By  repeated  melting  and  cooling,  the  melting  point 
sinks  to  64°.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  unaltered 
chlorosulphobenzene  passing  over  at  first  with  the  alcohol-vapours,  but 
afterwards  sulphobenzene  passes  over  in  oily  drops  which  solidify  in  the 
crystalline  state,  and  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort.  Chlorosulpho* 
benzene  is  not  reduced  to  sulphobenzene  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  and  alkaline 
carbonates. 

JSydrocJdorate  of  ChJhroBulphohenzene. — Preparation  (vid.  sup.).  Yellow 
ifi\y  drops,  heavier  than  watcr^  haying  an  odour  like  that  of  sulphite  of 
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ehlorobcnsene  (p.  174)  and  a  disa^eeable  taate.    Has  no  action  upon 
litmus.     Distils  without  decomposition  at  150^ 
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CJ2ClH*(SO»),HCl....  179-8     ....  1000 
Gericke  doubles  the  formula  of  chlorosulpbobenzene,  making  it  O*Cl'H"(S0')',  and 
the  hjdnxshlorate  C>*CPH«(S0S)a,2HCl. 


The  hydrochlorate  burns  on  platinum-foil,  with  a  smoky  flame  and 
disagreeable  odour.  It  is  not  decomposed  or  dissolved  by  dilute  alkalis 
or  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with 
evolution  of  red  vapours  and  probably  forms  a  nitro-compound.  Heated 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  it  form$  a  blood-red  liquid. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  and  evaporates  qnickly*  (Gericke.)  IT 


NUro-nvdew  C"XH». 

Nitrobenzene. 

C»NH»0*  =  C"XH». 

MxTSCHEBLiCH.     (1834.)    Pogg,  31,  625. 

Niirobenzol,  Niirobenzin,  Nitrobenzidf  Nitrohenzinaae,  Nitrq/une. 

Formation.  1.  By  beating  benzene  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  (Mits- 
cherlich.)— 2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  nitrobensoate  of  silver.  (Mulder. 
J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  375.) 

Preparation.  Benxene  is  added  by  small  portions  to  warm  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  the  nitrobenzene  which  separates  on  cooling  washed  with 
water.  (Mitscherlich.)  Hilkenkamp  (Ann,  Pharm.  95,  86)  adds  the 
benxene  to  cold  faming  nitric  acid. 

Properties,  Needles  at  3°j  above  3**,  a  yellowish  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-209  at  15'';  boils  at  213^  Vapour-density  4*4.  Smells  like  bitter 
almond  oil  and  cinnamon  oil;  tastes  very  sweet  (Mitscherlich.) 


Mitfcherlich. 

Mnlder. 
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Vol.  DetitHy. 

C-Taponr 12  4-9920 

N-gas 1  0-9706 

H.gu 5  0-3465 

O-gM 2  2-2186 

Vapour  of  Nitrobensene 2     8*5277 

1 4-2638 

Decompotitions.  Nitrobenzene  passed  in  the  state  of  v^apour  through 
a  hot  tabe,  together  with  chlorine  gas,  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  2.  By  boiling  with  faming  nitric 
acid^  it  is  converted  into  binitrobenzene.  (Deville.)  —  3.  When  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  it  becomes  strongly  coloured  and  eliminates  sulphurous 
acid  ^.  —  It  is  not  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  chlorine  or 
bromine,  or  when  heated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
iu;id.  —  4.  Nitrobenzene  is  but  little  affected  by  aqueous  potash  or 
ammonia  at  a  boiling  heat,  or  by  lime  when  distilled  over  it;  but  with 
boiling  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  a  red  liquid,  which  when  distilled  yields 
azobenzene  G^N'H^^  in  the  form  of  a  red  liquid  crystallising  as  it  cools, 
whilst  a  peculiar  potash-salt  remains  in  the  retort  (Mitscherlich.)  Iq. 
this  process,  ieiniline  also  distils  over,  and  at  a  later  stage  a  large 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  found  in  the  residue.  (Hofuiann  is  Muspratt, 
Ann  Fharm,  54,  27.)  —  The  solution  of  1  vol.  nitrobenzene  in  8  vol. 
strong  alcohol  boils,  on  addition  of  a  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potash  equal 
to  that  of  the  nitrobenzene,  assuming  at  the  tnme  time  a  dark  brown-red 
colour,  and,  after  the  boiling  has  been  up  for  some  minutes  by  external 
heating,  deposits  yellowish  brown  needles  of  azoxybenzene,  C'*N*H**'0*, 
and,  when  the  alcohol  is  distilled  oif,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower 
of  which  contains  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  a  brown  potash-salt 
easily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  (whereas  the  brown 
acid  contained  in  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  but  not  in  water),  and  an  indifferent 
dark  brown  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  u  hilst  the 
upper  layer  is  a  dark  brown  oil  which,  on  coolitig,  gradually  solidifies  into 
needle-shaped  azoxybenzene  (amounting  to  half  the  nitrobenzene;. 
This  azoxybenzene  when  distilled,  yields  azobenzene,  with  a  nearly  equal 
quantity  of  aniline.  (Ziuin,  J,  pr.  Chem,  36,  98.)  Laurent  &  Gerbardt 
(Compt.  Chim,  1849,  417  ;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  75,  70)  endeavoured  to  find  a  formula 
for  this  decomposition  by  alcobolic  potasb. — 5.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  through  nitrobenzene  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  mixed  with 
ammonia,  crystals  of  sulphur  are  deposited,  the  liquid  loses  the  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  solidifies  at  0°  after  some  time  into  a  maas 
of  delicate  yellow  needles,  which  have  a  biting  taste  and  dissolve  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol;  this  crystalline  mass,  when  freed  by  distillation 
from  part  of  the  alcohol,  continually  deposits  sulphur  and  ultimately 
leaves  aniline.     (Zinin.) 

C»2XH'0*  +  6HS  -  C«NH'  +  4HO  +  6S. 

6.  It  is  quiekly  oonverted  into  aniline  when  placed  in  contact  with  ztn» 
and  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  equal  volumes. 
(Hofmann,  Ann.  Pharm.  5,%  201.) 

C»NHSO*  +  6H  -  C'2NH'  +  4HO. 

%  7.  Aniline  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate  upon 
nitrobenzene: 

C»-NU'0*  +  12PcO  +  2HQ  *  6Fc«0»  +  0>^mV, 
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Ferroaf  tnlphate,  oxalate  and  hydrochlorate  do  not  act  npon  nitrobenzene.  When 
1  pt.  of  nitrobenzene,  Hpt.  iron  iSlings,  and  1  pt.  eoDcentiated  acetic  acid 
are  introduced  into  a  retort,  a  brisk  action  commenceB  without  external 
heating,  and  the  distillate,  which  must  be  collected  in  a  well-cooled 
receiver,  consists  of  aniline,  acetate  of  aniline,  and  undecomposed 
nitrobenzene : 

C"NH»0«  +  4Fc  +  2HO  =»  2F6»0»  +  C^NIF. 

On  pouring  the  contents  of  the  receiver  into  the  retort  after  cooling, 
distilling  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  distillate  with  potash-ley,  aqueous 
aniline  separates  out  (A.  B^hamp,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt,  42,  186.)  — 
8.  Nitrobenzene  heated  to  the  boiling  point  for  some  hours  with  dry 
sulphite  of  ammonia  and  absolute  alcohol,  with  addition  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  to  keep  the  liquid  alkali ue  (otherwise  the  principal  product  is 
decomposed  by  the  sulphurous  acid  evolved)  yields,  after  the  liquid  has 
been  left  to  cool,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  which  sepa- 
rates out,  and  evaporated  to  an  oily  consistence,  also  with  addition  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia, — a  large  quantity  of  delicate  white  laniinad 
which  quickly  decompose,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  fine  hard  needles 
consisting  of  the  ammonia-salt  of  dithiobemolic  or  phenyldimlph(y-diamic 
acid  [C"N»H»S*0»  =  C»Ad^H*S*0»],  the  formation  uf  which  apnears  to 
be  due  to  the  action  of  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  on  binitrobenzeue 
C"(NO*)»H*,  contained  in  the  nitrobenzene. 

C»(NO«)«H<  +  12(NH<0,S02)  -  CWAd«H«(NH*)»,S*0>a  +  8(NH«0,S0»)  +  2NH». 

The  laminaa  probably  consists  of  the  ammonia-salt  of  thiobenzdic,  phenyl- 
disulphamic,  or  dmdphanilic  add  [C"AdH'SK)'J,  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphite  of  ammonia  on  the  nitrobenzene  itself. 

[CM(NCH)H»  +  6(NH<0,S0»)  -  CWAdHXNH<),S20«  +  4(NH<0,SO»)  +  NH'.  ] 

(L.  Hilkenkamp,  Ann.  Fhamu  95,  86;  Chem.  Gaz.  1855,  461.)  T 

Combinations.     Nitrobenzene  is  insoluble  in  water. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  strong  nUphuric  or  nitrk  acidy  especially  when 
heated. 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.     (Mitscherlich.) 


Nitrocarbolic  Acid. 
C»NH»0«  =  C»XH»,0«. 

MonofUtrophenol,  ein/aeh-NUrophenol,  NitroearltoUdure. 

Formation.  1.  By  treating  carbolic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  —  2.  By 
treating  aniline  with  nitric  acid  and  arsenions  acid.  —  3.  B^  passing 
nitric  oxide  tbroueh  a  solution  of  aniline  in  rather  strong  nitric  acid,  a 
brown  resinous  mixture  is  obtained,  consisting  of  crystalline  nitrocarbolic 
acid  with  a  brown  amorphous  substance  .and  a  trace  of  carbolic  acid.  — 
Nitrocarbolio  acid  is  a  beautiful  crystolline  body.  (A.  W.  Hofmann, 
Ann.  Fharm.  75,  6158.) 


) 
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[  NUrccUorine^udeus  C"XC1H*. 

I 

!  Nitrochloroniceic  Acid. 

C»NC1H*0«  =  C"XC1H*,0*. 

t. 

r  St.  Evbe.     (1849.)     -y.  Ann.  Ghim.  PhyB,  25,  492;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 

\  70, 261. 

I  Acidi  ehloronieSique  nitr^,  Nitrochktronieenf&itre. 

Crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  solntion  of  chloroniceio  acid  in  fuming 
nitric  acid  and  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 
Broad  micaceous  lamin»  having  a  fatty  lustre. 


12  C    

....     72-0    . 

..     38-02     .. 
7-39    .. 
..     18-69    .. 
..      2-11     .. 
...    33-79     .. 

St.  Evre. 
.     37*83 

N  

CI  

4  H   

....     14-0     . 
....    35-4     . 
....       4-0     . 

7-77 

18-35 

2-25 

8  0    

64-0     . 

33-80 

C«NC1H<08  .... 

....  189-4     . 

..  100-00    .. 

10000 

Nitrochloroniceic  Ether. 
C"NC1H«0»  =  C*H*0,C»XC1H«0». 


Broad  colourless  laminie.    (St.  Evre.) 


16  C   

....    96-0    . 

t 

...    44-16    ... 
6-44    ... 
...     16-28    ... 
...      3-68     ... 
...    29-44     ... 

St.  Evre. 
43'75 

N   

CI  

8  H  

....     140     . 
....     35-4     . 
....     680    . 

....      6-69 

....     15-78 

3-74 

8  O   

....     64-0     . 

....     30-04 

C"NC1H«08  .... 

...  217-4     . 

..  100-00     ... 

....  100-00 

mtro-niicUus  C»X»H*. 

Binitrobenzene. 
C'»N»H*0«  =  C"X»H*. 

Dbvillb.    (1841.)    iV.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhyn.  8,  187;    also  J,  pr.  Cliem^ 

25,  353. 
MuspRATT  &  A.  W.  HoFMANN.  PhU.  Mag,  J.  29, 318;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 

57,  214. 

Bimtrobenzot,  Dinitrobensiol,  Binitrobenxidef  NitrobenMinUf^ 
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Preparation,  A  Bolution  of  1  pt.  nitrobenzene  in  6  pts.  fuming  nitric 
acid  is  boiled  down  to  1*4  pt.,  the  acid  remoyed  from  tbe  residue  by 
washing  with  water  and  then  crystallised  from  alcohol.  (Deville.)  — 
2.  Benzene  or  nitrobenzene  is  dropt,  as  long  as  it  dissolves^  into  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol;  the  solution 
boiled  for  some  minutes;  and  the  crystalline  magma  which  forms  on 
cooling,  washed  with  water,  and  left  to  crystallise  from  alcohol. 
(Hofmann  &  Mnspratt) 

Properties.  Lon^  shining  needles  and  laminss  which  melt  below  100^, 
and  solidify  in  a  ri^liated  mass  on  cooling.     (Deyille.) 


Hofmann 

Deville. 

&  Mufipratt. 

12  C 

..     72    .. 

...     42-86     ... 

42-70     . 

43-26 

2N 

..     28    .. 

...     16-66    ... 

1710 

4  H 

..       4     .. 
..     64     .. 

..       2  38     ... 
..     3810     ... 

2-56     . 

37-64 

3'42 

8  0 

C»N«HH)>   .. 

...  168     . 

...  100-00    ... 

100-00 

Binitrobenzene  boiled  with  sulphite  of  ammonia  and  absolute  alcohol 
is  converted  into  dithiobenzolate  of  ammonia.    (Hilkenkamp,  see  p.  203.) 
It  dissolves  very  readily  in  hot  alcohol.     (Deville.) 


Binitrocarbolic  Acid. 
C»N»H*0^'»  =  C"X»H*,0«. 

LAURfiMT.   (1841.)    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  S,  213;  also  Ann,  Pharm,  43, 
213;  also  J.  pr.  Chfm.  25,  416. 

BhntroearhoUdurej  Nitrophdneuaurey  Adde  tUtroph^neiique, 

Formation.  1.  By  the  more  moderate  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
carbolic  acid.     (Laurent): 

CMHW  +  2N0»  -  CMN»H«OM  +  2H0. 

2.  By  boiling  binitranisol  (C"X*H»0")  with  alcoholic  potash.    (Cahours, 
y.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  25,  22.) 

Preparation,  12  pts.  of  commercial  nitric  acid  are  added  by  sepa« 
rate  portions  in  a  large  porcelain  basin  to  1  pt  of  that  portion  of  coal-tar 
oil  which  boils  between  160°  and  190°,  a  fresh  portion  being  added  as 
soon  as  the  violent  intumescence  caused  by  the  preceding  has  subsided,  in 
which  case  the  mixture  becomes  hot  enough  to  render  external  heating 
unnecessary.  The  resulting  thick  red-brown  mass  is  freed  by  water  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid;  the  residue  boiled  with  very  dilute 
ammonia;  the  solution  while  hot  rapidly  filtered  from  a  brown  resinous 
mass  which  serves  for  the  preparation  of  picric  acid;  the  brown  crystal- 
line substance  which  separates  within  24  hours  from  the  dark  brown 
filtrate,  collected  (an  additional  quantity  of  the  brown  resinous  mass 
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aerviog  for  the  preparation  of  picric  acid,  maj  be  precipitated  from  the 
niother-liquor  by  acids) ;  the  cryetalline  aub^nee  dletolved  in  boiling 
water;  the  delicate  neeales  of  binitrocarbolate  of  ammonia  which  form  on 
cooling,  purified  bj  four  reorjstallieations  (the  matter  precipitated  from 
the  motber-liqaors  by  nitric  acid  serves  for  the  preparation  of  picric 
acid^,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  a  vety  large  quantity  of 
boiling  water;  the  solation  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible  from  any  of  the 
brown  mass  that  may  be  precipitated;  the  mother-liquor  decanted  from 
the  acid  which  crystallises  on  cooling,  boiled  with  fresh  ammonia^  ag&in 
mixed  ivith  nitric  acid  &c.,  and  finely,  the  acid,  which  is  thus  obtained 
crystallised  in  fork-like  tufts,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  to  purify  it 
from  a  small  quantity  of  oil :  it  then  crystallises  free  from  oil  on  cooling. 
(Laurent) 

Fropertiei,  Pale  brown  yellow  prisms  belonging  to  the  rifffat  prismatic 
system.  Fig.  56,«  :«=115*;  *:<=i27°;  u  :  u^  50''takd  ISO^  {Bev.  scient. 
9,  24).  Melts  at  114^,  and  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling.  May 
be  distilled  in  small  Quantities  without  decomposition.  Inodorous;  taste- 
less at  first,  afterwaras  very  bitter.  Colours  the  cuticle,  horn,  and  other 
animal  tissues,  deep  yellow.     (Laurent.) 


12  C 

2N 

..     72    . 
..    %9    . 

4     . 
...     80     . 

...    39*13    . 
..,     1622    . 
...       217    . 
...     43-48     . 

Lanrent. 

39-3»    .. 

,.     15-7«     ... 

2-28     ... 

42-61     ... 

Cthom. 

39-18 

I6'2l 

4  H 

2-17 

10  O 

43-44 

C«X8HW    . 

..  184     . 

..  100-00     . 

10000    ... 

100-00 

Decompontions.  l.'The  acid  detonates  when  suddenly  heated  in  a 
tube,  or  slightly,  when  heated  in  the  air,  with  red  flame  and  black 
smoke,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  —  2.  When  heated  with  bromine,  it 
is  converted  into  binltrobromocarbolic  acid.  (Mev,  acimt.  6,  65,)  Cblorlae 
appears  not  to  act  upon  it  —  3.  By  boiling  nitric  acid  it  is  quickly 
converted  into  picric  acid.  (Laurent.)  —  4.  When  heated  with  chlorate 
of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  very  easily  converted  into  chloranil. 
(Hofmau,  Ann.  Pharm.  52,  62.)  —  5.  It  dissolves  in  warm  fuming  oil  of 
yitriol,  and  th^i  decomposes,  with  rapid  evolution  of  gas,  turning  brown 
and  thickening  at  the  same  time. — 6.  It  dissolves  gradually  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  presence  of  zinc,  forming  a  rose-coloured  liquid,  which 
is  turned  green  by  excess  of  ammonia,  without  precipitation.  — 7.  When 
digested  with  aqueous  oil  of  vitriol  and  baryta,  out  of  contact  of  air,  it 
forms  a  blood-red  liquid.  (Laurent.)  —  8.  When  gently  heated  with 
aqueous  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  a  nearly  black  liquid, 
which,  on  cooling,  deposits  black-brown  needles  of  nitrodifunamic  acid, 
0»*Ad«X»H«,0*-|-4Aq;  thus: 

2C»JSW0>*  +  12HS  =  (?*N*H"0"  +  4H0  +  12& 

(Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann»  PharvL  75,  68,) 

Combinations.  The  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  .cold  water^  and  dis- 
solves but  sparingly  in  boiling  waUr. 

It  dissolves  abundantly  in  warm  oU  of  vitriol,  whence  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  water. 

It  dissolves  slightly  in  boilbg  hjfdroijdoric  acii^  and  separates  in 
fern-like  tufts  on  cooling. 
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The  Binitrocarbolates  or  Nitropkenesaie$  are  obtained,  sometimes  by 
saturating  tbe  acid  with  the  pure  base  or  its  carbonate,  sometimes  by 
double  decomposition.  They  are  yellow  or  aurora-red  and  crystalliaable. 
They  all  dissolve  in  water,  and  in  this  form  impart  a  strong  yellow 
colour  to  animal  tissues.  Heated  somewhat  aboTe  the  melting  point  of 
lead,  they  detonate  yery  slightly,  with  emission  of  light  Sulphuric^ 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid  separate  tbe  acid  from  them. 

Binitroearbolate  of  Ammonia.  —  Crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
long  thin  yellow  needles  hariog  a  silky  lustre.  By  sublfmation,  yellow 
shining  laminie  are  obtained.  Fig.  68,  without  p  and  e;  u:t  =i  144^  30^ 
(Rev.  9cieni.  9,  26.)  Very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  in  alcohol. 
(Laurent.) 

BijiitrocarbolaU  of  Potash.  — Yellow,  shining,  six-sided  needles,  with 
angles  of  115^  They  redden  whenever  tliey  are  heated,  without  altera- 
tion of  weight;  decompose  and  become  opaque  below  100^;  give  off 
8'SO  p.  c.  water  in  vacuo  at  100'';  melt  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  then 
detonate.  They  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water,  very  sparingly  in  cold 
alcohol,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol.     (Laurent.) 

Laorent. 


C»N«H»0» 1750    .. 

KO 47-2    .. 

HO 9-0    .. 

..    75-69 

..    20-42    

...      3-89    .... 

,..    20-14 

....     a-90 

Ci2X«H«K0>  +  Aq  231-2     . 

...  10000 

Binitrocarholate  of  Soda,  —  Yellow,  silky  needles,  which  dissolve 
pretty  easily  in  water.     (Laurent.) 

Binitrocarholate  of  Baryta.  — Aurora-red  (like  bichromate  of  potash), 
thick,  six-sided  oblique  prisms  and  needles,  with  two  angles  of  the  lateral 
edges  of  89^  and  four  of  135°  201.  In  vacuo^  at  ordinary  temperatureef, 
they  give  off  6'5  p.  c.  (2  At.)  and  at  100"  altogether,  15*42  p.  o.  (5  At.) 
water. 

Cryttala.  Laurent 

CWN»HH)» 1750     ....  59-00 

BaO 76-6     ....  25-83  25-62 

5  HO 450     ...  15-17  16-42 

C»«X«H»Ba08  +  5Aq....  296-6     ....  10000 

The  ammoniarsalt,  mixed  with  chloride  of  strontium^  the  solutions 
being  hot  and  concentrated,  soon  forms  silky  needles;  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  grannies  consisting  ot*  needles;  with  alum,  needles.  It  does 
not  precipitate  salts  of  magnenum,  manganeie,  cadmium,  ccbaU,  nickel, 
or  copper,  or  mercuric  salts. 

Binitrocarholate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Bibasic.  —  The  yellow  precipitate 
which  the  ammonia-salt  produces  in  a  boiling  dilate  solution  of  oentral 
acetate  of  lead.  It  detonates  with  peculiar  violence  when  heated,  and 
gives  off  8-4  p.c  water  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  lenprantares,  9  4  p.  e.  in 
all  at  loo"*. 

6.  Sesguthasic-^The  boiling,  moderately  eMieeatrnted  miitore  of  alco- 
holic binitrocarbolic  acid  and  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead,  yields  an  cooling, 
microscopic  needles  grouped  in  yellow  balls,  which  da  not  give  off  any 
water  at  150"*.     (Laurent.) 
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Salttf. 

C»N«H»0»   175    . 

2  PbO 224     . 

...    40-23 
...     51-49     . 
8-28     . 

Laurent. 
50-6 

4  HO  36     . 

9-4 

PbO,C»X»H»PbO«  +  4Aq  435     . 

Salt  b. 

2  C<»N«H»0»    350    . 

3  PbO 336    . 

...  100-00 

...    51-02 
...    48-98     . 

Laurent. 
49 

PbO,2C»«X«H»PbO«    686    . 

...  100-00 

Biniirocarbolaie  of  Cobalt. —  Brown -yellow,  right  reotangnlar  prisms, 
with  dihedral  summits.  Its  brown  aqueous  solution  forms  with  ammonia 
a  jellow  precipitate  which  melts  and  detonates  when  heated.    (Laurent.) 

Biniirocaroolaie  of  Copper,  —  Yellow  silky  needles,  whose  yellow 
solution  forms  with  ammonia,  yellow  needles  sparingly  soluble  in 
ammonia  or  in  water.     (Laurent.) 

Binitrocarbolate  of  Silver,  —  The  ammonia-salt  forms  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  reddish  yellow  precipitate,  or  in  case  of  greater  dilu- 
tion, after  a  while,  needles  which  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  water 
or  alcohol.     (Laurent.^ 

Binitrocarbolic  acia  dissolves  very  readily  in  aUohcl  and  in  eihir. 
(Laurent.) 


J^Urobromine^udeus  C^X'BrH*. 

Binitrobromocarbolic  Acid. 
C*»N»BrHH)»  =  C»X*BrH»,0^ 

Laurent.   Sev.  sderU,  6,  65. 

Bimtrobromoearbohdwre,  Aeide  nUrobromcphAtUique. 

FreparoHoru  Binitrocarbolic  acid  is  dissolved  in  heated  bromine;  the 
crystals  which  separate  on  cooling,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol, 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  ether;  and  the  solution  left  to  crystallise  in  a 
beaker-glass  covered  with  paper. 

Propertiea.  Sulphur-yellow,  transparent.  Crystallises  from  ether  in 
shining  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Fiff.  81,  the  comers  between  u,  u'  and  i, 
being  rephMsed  by  two  faces,  which  form  with  u  or  u'  an  angle  of  about 
152°;  «':«"=  106**  30';  t:«  or  «' =  98° 30'.  —  Prom  boiling  water  or 
alcohol,  it  separates  in  needles.  Melts  at  about  110°,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  into  a  lamiuar  fibrous  mass.  When  strongly  heated,  it  distils 
partly  nndecomposed  and  leaves  a  small  Quantity  of  charcoal.  Permanent 
m  Uie  air,  inodorous,  colours  the  skin  yellow,  like  picric  acid. 
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Cfry»tais,  Laurent. 

12  C  72  ....  27-37  2749 

2N 28  ....  10-65  11-20 

Br 80  ....  30-42  29-50 

3  H 3  ....  1-14  1-20 

10  O 80  ....  30-42  30-61 

C^^WBrH'QW    263    ....  10000    100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  The  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine  in  the 
cold  and  but  slightly  when  heated.  —  2.  Bj  boiling  nitric  acid  it  is  con- 
verted into  picric  acid.  —  3.  Its  solntion  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol  decom- 
poses when  heated.  —  4.  Its  aqueoos  solution  forms  with  ferrous  sulphate 
and  lime,  a  blood-red  liquid,  with  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide. 

ConMncUions.  The  acid  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  water 
and  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling. 

It  dissolves  in  warm  oU  of  vitriol,  whence  it  crystallises  In  fern-like 
groups. 

Hhe  BinitrohromocarholcUes  or  Nttrobromophenisaies  are  yellow,  orange- 
colonred  or  red;  crystallise  well;  resemble  the  picrates;  detonate  for  the 
most  part,  like  those  salts,  when  heated,  but  less  strongly,  and  in  a  closed 
space,  with  emission  of  light;  and  dissolve  for  the  most  part  in  water, 
from  which  solution,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  separates  the 
binitrobromocarbolic  acid. 

Binttrobromocarbolate  of  Ammonia,  —  Yellow  eight-sided  needles 
derived  from  a  rhombic  prism.  In  vacuo  at  100°  they  give  off  8*57  p.  c. 
water,  aud  1*86  p.  c.  more  at  a  heat  nearly  sufficient  to  v>latilise  them, 
and  then  sublime,  for  the  most  part  undecomposed,  in  yellow,  shining  right 
rhombic  prisms,  with  lateral  edges  of  45°  and  135°. 

The  potashrsaU  forms  yellow,  silky  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

Baryta-saU.  —  The  dark  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve  very  readily 
in  water,  give  off  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  7*5  p.  o.  (3  At.) 
water,  assuming  a  scarlet  colour,  and  at  100°,  9*42  p.c.  (4  At.)  in  ail. 

CryttaU,  Laurent. 

C»Nm«0»  1740  ....  47-47 

Br    80-0  ....  21-82  218 

BaO 76-6  ....  20-89  205 

4  HO 360  ....  9-82  9-42 

CWN»BrH*BaOW+  4Aq  3666    ....  10000 

Lime-salt,  — Long  yellow  lam  into,  which  are  oblique  rectangular 
prisms.  They  turn  about  on  recently  dried  paper  or  in  vacuo,  giving  off 
Water  and  assuming  a  scarlet  colour. 

The  ammouia-salt  does  not  form  anj  precipitate  with  chloride  of  strontium, 
tatiagnesium  or  manganese. 

Lead-salt,  —  When  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt  is 

t>oured  into  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  there  is 

immediately  formed  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  the  f -basic  salt 

containing  87  p.  o.  lead-oxide;  and  the  liquid  decanted  therefrom  after 

VOL.  xi>  P 
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some  seconds,  forms  pale  yellow  silky  needles  of  the  bibasic  salt,  wbich  ' 
give  off  y-3  p.c.  (2  At.)  water  in  vacuo  at  100^  and  contain  44*0  p.  c. 
lead-oxide.  —  In  solutions  not  too  dilute,  the  ammonia- salt  forms  with 
lead-salts,  a  heavy,  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate. 

The  ammonia-salt  forms  with  the  salts  of  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel  and 
copper,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  a  precipitate  which  consists  of  needle- 
shaped  particles,  scarcely  soluble  in  ammonia. 

With  nitrate  of  silver,  the  ammonia>salt  forms  a  yellow  translucent 
precipitate,  and  in  case  of  great  dilation,  it  gradually  forms  tenacious 
thireads. 

The  acid  dissolves  pretty  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  separating  out  on 
cooling,  and  more  easily  in  ether.     (Laurent) 


NUrochlorine-nucleus  C»XC1»H*. 

Nitrobichlorocarbolic  Acid. 
C"NCPH»0«  =  C»XC1«H»,0«. 

Laurent  &  Delbos.     (1845.)    iT,  Ann.   Chim.  Phys.  19,  380;    also 
J,  pr.  Chem.  40,  382;  abstr.  Compt.  rend,  21,  1419. 

'KitrobiehloroearhoWdure,  Adde  phinique  nitrobichlord. 

Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  that  portion  of  coal-tar  oil  which 
boils  between  180''  and  200"^;  a  small  quantity  of  water  added;  the 
liquid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  boiled  with  water,  and  filtered  from  the 
brown  matter;  the  filtrate  neutralised  with  nitric  acid;  and  the  crystals 
of  nitrobichlorocarbolic  acid  which  separate  on  cooling,  purified  by 
repeated  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Properties.  Yellow  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  The  acute  lateral 
edges  =  88°;  angle  between  the  base  and  a  lateral  face  =  108°  20'  to  30'. 


Cryital 
12  C    

8, 

720     . 
14-0     . 
70-8     . 
30     . 
48-0     . 

..     34-65 
..       6-74 
..     3407 
1-44 
..     23-10 

Laurent  &  Dclbos. 
34-70 

N    

2  CI  

33*00 

3  H    

1-55 

6  O   

CiaNC12HS0«  

207-8     . 

..  100-00 

The  acid,  when  suddenly  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  decomposes  with 
fire. 

Easily  soluble  in  water. 

Ammonia-salt,  —  Aurora-red  needles,  which,  when  carefully  heated, 
sublime  partly  nndecomposed.  Contains  31  2  p.  c.  chlorine,  and  is  there- 
fore C»XCPH*(NH*)0^ 

Potaskrsalt.  —  Shining  lamina>,  carmine-coloured  or  yellow  by  reflected 
light,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  they  are  viewed.  Contains  18*5  p.c. 
potash,  therefore  probably  =  C^XCPKO', 
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The  other  salts  likevnae  resemble  the  picrates. 

The  acid  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  alcohol  and  elJt^r,  and 
crystallises  out  on  cooling.     (Laurent  and  Delbos.) 


Binitrochlorobenzene. 

C^NKIIHW  =  C«X«C1H». 

Laurent  <fe  G£BBar]>t.     Compt  chim.  1849^  429;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm. 
75,  79. 

BinitrochlorophSniie,  BifUtrochlorJune, 

When  binitrocarbolio  acid  is  decomposed  by  pentachloride  of  phos* 
phoras,  there  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  a  solution  of  excess  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
in  binitrochlorobenzene,  which,  when  cold,  may  be  decanted  from  the 
chloride  of  phosphorus  which  has  crystallised  out.  —  The  compound  is 
perhaps  formed  in  this  manner  : 

cwx«H*o«  +  PCT  =  c»2x»ciH»  +  pa»o«  +  Ha. 

The  yellowish  oil  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  without  dissolving,  solidifies 
in  a  few  days  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  is  washed  with  cold  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  solution  of  the  crystals  in 
hot  alcohol  becomes  milky  on  cooling,  and  deposits  a  yellowish  oil,  which 
after  a  few  hours  solidifies  in  needles.    (Laurent  and  Gerhardt.) 


NUro^udeiu  G"X»H». 

Ternitrocarbolic  or  Picric  Acid. 
C^N'H'O^  =  C"X»H»,0». 

Hausmann.     J.  Fltys.  1788,  Marz. 

Welter.  Ann.  Chim.  29,  301 ;  also  Scher.  J.  3,  715. 

FouRCROY  &  Vauquelin.  N.  GeM.  2,231. 

CHEyREUL.  Ann.  Chim.  72,  113;  also  Gi£b.  44,  150. 

MoRETTi.  Brugn.  Ohm.  17,415;  also  Schw.  51,  69. 

LiEBiG.  Sdiw.  49,  373,  51,  Z1^.—Fogg.  13, 191.  —  Kastn.  Arch.  13, 353; 

also  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  37,  2m.— Ann.  Pharm.  9,  82.— -Po^r^. 

14,  466. 
WoHLER.     Pogg.  13,  488. 
Dumas.  Ann  Chim.  Phys.  53,  178;  also  Pogg.  29,  98;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 

9,  80.  —^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  2,  228;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  39,  350  ; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem.  24,  215. 
E.  ScHUNCK.  Ann.  Pharm.  39,  7;  65,  234. 
Laurent.  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  3,  221;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  43,  219;  also 

J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  424. 
R.  P.  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  363;  26,  397;  32,  35;  44,  91. 
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Stenhouse.  PhiL  Mag.  J.  [3]  28,  440;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  57,  84;  alao 
J,  pr.  Chem.  39,  221— Further:  FhU.  Mag.  J.  \A\  8,  36;  Ann. 
Pharm.  91,  307;  J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  464;  Pharm.  VeiUr.  1854,  619; 
Jahrtfiber.  1854,  466. 

Artifieial  Indigo-hitter,  Chevreul's  artificial  Bitter  with  nuuimum  qf  Nitric 
acid,  Welter'8  Bitter,  Carbazotic  acid,  KohleneticJtsaure,  KohlenMtiekelofsawre 
T.  liebig,  Nitropicric  acid,  Pikrintalpetereaure,  Nitrophenieic  acid,  Chryeolepie 
acid  (from  aloes),  Jaume  amer  de  Wetter,  Jamne  amer,  Aeide  carbo.azotique,  Aeide 
pikrique  of  Dumas,  Ac,  nitrop^enieique  of  Laurent.  —  Discovered  bj  Hausmann 
in  1788;  examined  with  regard  to  its  composition,  by  Liebig,  Dumas 
&  Laurent 

Formation.  1.  By  the  action  of  heated  nitric  acid  on  carbolic, 
terbromocarbolic  and  binitrocarbolio  acid  (Laurent),  on  salii^enin,  Bali- 
cyloufl  acid,  salicin  (Piria),  salicylic  acid,  nitrosalic^lio  acid,  phlorizin 
(Marohand),  extract  of  willow-bark  (Bottfi;er  &  Will),  indigo  (Hausmann), 
cumarin  (Delalande),  aloes  (Schunck),  benzoin  (£.  Kopp),  resin  from 
Botany  Bay,  resin  of  Peru  balsam  (Stenhouse),  and  silk.  (Welter.) 
Myrrh,  quinine,  morphine,  and  narcotine  do  not  yield  the  acid  (Liebig);  whether  it 
is  contained  in  the  yellow  bitter  substance  into  which  albumin,  fibrin,  the  crystalline 
lens,  casein,  and  gluten,  are  converted  by  nitric  acid,  remains  to  be  determined.  - - 
2.  By  boiling  temitranisol  (C»»X*H»0»)  with  potash-ley.    (Cahours.) 

Preparation.  I.  From  Carbolic  acid.  The  brown  resinous  masses 
precipitated  during  the  preparation  of  biuitrocarbolio  acid  (p.  206),  are 
united  with  the  mass  ootained  by  precipitating  with  nitric  acid  the 
mother-liquors  of  binitrocarbolate  of  ammonia  obtained  in  the  same 
process;  the  united  mass  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  basin  with  com- 
mercial nitric  acid;  the  acid  liauid  decanted  after  cooling;  the  residue 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  ot  cold  water,  and  boiled  with  very  dilute 
ammonia;  the  filtrate  repeatedly  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point;  the 
resulting  picrate  of  ammonia  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol; 
and  the  beautiful  needles  of  this  salt  treated  with  nitric  acid  to  separate 
the  picric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which,  thus  obtained,  is  greater  as  the 
quantity  of  binitrocarbolio  acid  was  less.  The  impure  binitrocarbolic 
acid  may  also  be  converted  into  picric  acid  by  boiling  it  with  nitric 
acid,  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol  the  portion  which  separates  out. 
(Laurent.) 

II.  From  Salicin.  Tlxis  substance  treated  with  nitric  acid  yields 
remarkably  pure  picric  acid,  whereas  phlorizin  yields  much  less  picric 
than  phloretic  acid.     (Marchand.) 

III.  From  Indigo.  12  to  13  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*43  are 
beated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  m  a  capacious  glass  flask;  1  pt.  of  the 
best  East  Indian  indigo  in  coarse  powder,  added  in  small  portions,  each 
addition  being  made  as  soon  as  the  last  portion  has  disappeared;  the  red* 
brown  liquid  concentrated  by  boiling  till  it  becomes  thick ish  and  lighter 
in  colonr;  3  pts.  more  nitric  acid  added  in  case  the  liquid  still  gives  off 
nitrous  acid,  and  the  boiling  repeated :  the  mother-liquor  decanted 
from  the  hard  yellow,  translucent  crystals  which  form  on  cooling;  these 
crystals  washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  water;  the  oily  drops  of  artificial  tannin  which  then  rise  to  the 
surface  removed  with  filtering  paper;  the  solution  filtered  and  left  to 
cool;  the  yellow  shining  laminoo  of  picric  acid  which  separate  removed 
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from  the  mother- ]]qnor^  again  dissolved  in  boiling  TPater,  and  nentralised 
with  carbonate  of  potash ;  and  the  potash-salt  which  separates  on  cooling 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  liquid  mixed  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  whereupon 
the  picric  acid  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  A  large  quantity  of  the  potash- 
salt,  requiring  however  further  purification,  may  also  be  obtained  from 
the  first  mother-liquor  by  precipitating  therefrom  a  large  quantity  of 
brown  matter  by  addition  of  water,  then  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water, 
neutralising  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  cooling. —  4  pts.  of  indigo 
yield  1  pt.  of  picric  acid.  —  Sometimes  the  s&lution  of  indigo  in  nitric 
acid  does  not  yield  any  crystals;  it  must  then  be  evaporated  down,  mixed 
with  water,  and  the  acid  separated  from  the  brown  precipitate  as  above. 
The  liauid  above  the  precipitate  likewise  yields  picric  acid,  when  evapo- 
rated. Dolled  with  nitric  acid,  neutralised  with  potash,  &c.  (Liebig.)  — 
Moretti  used  14  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  130  to  1  pt.  of  indigo, 
whereas  Chevreul  used  only  2  pts.  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  obtained 
chiefly  nitrosalicylic  (indigotic)  acid,  artificial  indigo-resin,  &c.,  mixed 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  picric  acid.     If  the  indiffo  be  boiled  with 
12  pts.  of  nitric  acid,  not  merely  for  a  few,  but  for  30  hours,  till  in  fact 
only  traces  of  the  indigo-resin  at  first  produced,  remain,  red  vapours  are 
continually  evolved  and  the  greater  part  of  the  picric  acid  is  destroyed, 
so  that  ultimately  the  product  amounts  to  only  ^j  of  the  indigo.  (Blumenan, 
Ann.Fhai-m.  67,  115.) 

IV.  From  the  Yellcw  Resin  of  Botany  Bay , — The  resin  of  Xanthorrhoea 
hoMUU  is  dissolved  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid,  where- 
upon red  vapours  are  evolved,  with  violent  frothing,  and  a  dark-red  solution 
formed  which  becomes  deep  yellow  after  boiling.  This  solution  is  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath;  the  remaining  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which, 
together  with  picric  acid,  contains  small  quantities  of  oxalic  and  nitro- 
benzoic  acid,  neutralised  with  potash;  the  picrate  of  potash  purified  by 
two  crystallisations,  and  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
separates  the  picric  acid,  to  be  further  purified  by  two  crystallisations^ 
and  amounting  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  resin  used.     (Stenhouse.) 

y.  From  Benzoin.  1  pt.  of  benzoin  (from  which  the  benzoic  acid 
may  be  previously  extracted  by  alkalis:  Kopp,  Stenhouse),  is  gently 
heated  with  8  pts.  of  commercial  nitric  acid;  the  mixture  distilled,  ^itn 
four  times  repeated  cohobation,  after  the  effervescence  has  ceased;  and 
the  liquid,  after  decantation  from  the  resin,  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  filtered  from  the  precipitated  yellow  powder,  and  nentralised 
while  hot  with  carbonate  of  potash :  it  then  yields  crystals  of  picrate  of 
potash  on  cooling.     (E.  Kopp,  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  18,  233.) 

VI.  From  SUL  —  1.  When  1  part  of  silk  is  distilled,  with  frequent 
cohobation,  with  6  pts.  of  nitric  acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  by 
evaporation  and  cooling,  yields  crystals  of  picric  and  oxalic  acid. 
(Welter.)  —  2.  In  this  process,  12  pts.  of  nitric  acid  are  used;  the 
residue  in  the  retort  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potash;  the  crystals 
of  picrate  of  potash  purified  by  recrystallisation;  and  the  acid  precipi- 
tated from  their  solution  by  nitric  acid.  The  product  from  silk  is  however 
much  smaller  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  indigo.     (Liebig.) 

VII.  From  Aloes.  1.  pt.  of  aloes  is  heated  with  8  pts.  of  strong 
nitric  acid  till  violent  action  takes  place;  the  fire  then  removed;  the 
mixture,  after  the  gas-evolution  has  ceased,  introduced  into  a  retort; 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  liquid  poured  off ;  the  residue  distilled  with 
8  or  4  pts.  of  fresh  nitric  acid^  which  jstill  causes  a  slow  evolution  of 
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nitric  oxide,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  or 
volatilised;  the  residue  diluted  with  water,  which  separates  the  chry- 
samniic  and  aloetic  acids  still  remaining  undecomposcd;  the  yellow 
filtrate  evaporated,  in  order  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid; 
then  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime;  and  pure  picric  acid  precipitated  from 
the  filtrate  hy  nitric  acid. —  Schunck  formerly  left  the  evaporated  liquid  to  crys- 
tallise; purified  the  crystals  of  picric  acid  from  those  of  oxalic  acid  by  careful  washing 
with  cold  water;  combined  the  remaining  acid  with  potash;  purified  the  salt  by  crystal- 
lisation, &c. ;  and  thereby  obtained  his  CArysolepic  acid,  which  he  regarded  as  isomeric, 
but  not  identical  with  picric  ocid.  But  the  experiments  of  E.  Robiquet,  {N.  J,  Pharm, 
1.1,  44 ;  14,  179),  of  R.  F.  Marchand,  {J.  pr.  Chem.  44.  91),  of  Mulder  {J.  pr.  Chem. 
48,  1),  and  of  Schunck  himself  (Ann.  Pharm.  65,  234)  soon  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  supposed  peculiar  characteristics  of  chrysolepic  acid  were  due  to  small  quanti- 
ties of  admixed  chrysammic  or  aloetic  acid. 

VIII.  From  TemitranisoL  Ternitranisol  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
with  moderately  strong  potash;  water  added  till  all  the  resulting  potash- 
salt  is  dissolved;  the  salt  allowed  to  crystallise  by  cooling;  and  the  acid 
separated  therefrom  by  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid :  it  then  separates  on 
cooling  in  yellow  shining  needles,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with 
cold  water  and  crystallisation  from  boiling  water.  (Cahours^  N.  Ann, 
Ckim.  Phys.  25,  26;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  337). 

[Cahours  regards  this  acid,  called  Picranisic  acid,  as  isomeric  but  not  identical 
vrhh  picric  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  differences  in  the  crystalline  form  and  fusibility, 
as  also  in  its  appearance  and  in  the  solubility  of  some  of  its  salts.  Till  however  these 
peculiarities  are  more  clearly  made  out,  and  shown  to  be  not  merely  accidental,  the  acid 
may  be  reigarded  as  picric  acid.  All  statements  respecting  picric  acid  cited  from 
Cahours  relate  to  tliis  picraninc  acid,  and  those  of  Schunck  to  the  actd  obtained  from 
cloes.J 

Pn^rtie9.  Light  yellow,  strongly  shining  laminsa.  (LiebJg.)  Yel- 
lowish octohedrons,  often  very  much  truncated  on  two  of  their  summits 
(Welter);  yellowish  white  needles  and  granules  (Chevreul.)  Crystalline 
system^  the  right  prismatic;  Fig.  66  without  the  faces  y  and  m  and  those 
between  <  and  a;  a  :  w'  =  128^  36';  m  :  *  =  115°  42'  (ll.'i°  30', 
according  to  Laurent);  a:  a  ^  lOO"*  50'  (108°;  t  :  a  =.  125°:  Laurent, 
JUv,  scient  9,  24);  a  :  «  =  125°5',  a  :  a  behind  =5  111°  57'  (MiL^cherlich, 
Poyg.  13,375).  —  The  acid  from  indigo  crystallises  from' hot  water  in 
lemon-yellow,  opaque  laminsa,  which  become  yellowish  brown  and  trans- 
parent in  warm  air,  crystallise  from  alcohol  in  transparent  yellowish 
brown  laminss,  and  from  ether  in  transparent  yellowish  brown  prisms, 
which  become  lemon-yellow  and  dull  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  recover 
their  original  appearance  when  strongly  breathed  upon.  (Blumenau.) — 
Chrysolepic  actc2;  golden-yellow  shining  scales.  (Schunck.)  —  Picranisic 
acid:  small  hard,  highly  lustrous  prisms.  (Cahours.)  —  The  acid  melts 
(Liebig)  when  slowly  heated,  forming  a  brownish  yellow  oil,  which 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  (Schunck.)  When  slightly 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  volatilises  undecomposcd  (Liebig, 
Welter);  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  boils  and  gives  off  a  thick,  yellow, 
suffocating,  irritating,  and  intensely  bitter  vapour  (Schunck),  and  sublimes 
in  small  yellowish  white  needles  and  scales  (Fourcrov  &  Vauquelin, 
Chevreul),  or  passes  over  as  a  brown  liquid  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 
(Schunck.)  —  It  tastes  very  bitter  and  somewhat  harsh  and  sour,  and 
re<ldens  litmus.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin,  Chevreul,  Liebig.)  The  impure 
acid  from  indigo  in  doses  of  1  to  10  grains,  kills  rabbits  and  dogs  with 
delirium  and  convulsions.  (Rapp,  Bapp  et  Fohr,  Diss,  de  effectUb.  venen, 
mat.  am.  WdUkeri;  Tub.  1821.) 
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Laarent, 

Marcband. 

from  carbolic  acid,  from  talicin.  from  salicylic  acid. 

12  C ... 

72     .. 

..     31-44     . 

31-82     

31-34 

31-38 

3N 



42     .. 

.     18-34     . 

18-G2     

18-51 

18-60 

3H 

3     .. 

1-31     .. 

1-41     

1-57 

1-54 

14  O 

112     .. 

.     48-91     .. 

48-15     

48-58 

48-48 

C»N»HK)". 

229     .. 

.  10000     . 

10000     

10000 

100-00 

] 

Liebig, 

Damai 

!> 

Erdmann  & 

from  IndiffO, 

f^om  Indigo, 

Marchandy 

earlier 

later. 

earlier. 

later. 

from  Indigo. 

C... 

31-92 

....     3504 

31-8     .... 

31-88 

31-45 

N.... 

14-99 

....     1618 

18-5     .... 

18-50 

18-49 

H... 

1-4     .... 

1-45 

1-37 

O.... 

5309 

....     48-78 

48-3     .... 

48-17 

48-69 

100-00 

....  10000 

100-0     .... 

100-00 

100-00 

SleDhouse,     . 

SchuDck,       Mulder 

,           Caboors, 

^Zn^B^i^ 'f^^^  ^/o«.  from  Aloes,  from  TemitrantMol, 

C 

31-53     .... 

3212     ....     31-4 

31-29 

N 

18-60     ..,     180 

18-40 

H 

1-42     .... 

1-41     ....       1-4 

1-31 

O 

47-87     ....     49-2 

49-00 

lOO-OO     ....  1000 

100-00 

Liebig  always  found  a  oertaia  quantity  of  H,  wbicb  be  formerlj  regarded  as  unes- 
sential, but  {Ann,  Pharm.  9,  82),  estimated  at  1*10  p.  c. 

The  crystallised  acid  mixed  with  5  times  its  weight  of  lead-oxide  and 
with  water,  and  dried,  ultimately  in  vacuo  at  100^,  gives  off  3-6  p.  c. 
water  (1  At.  amounts  to  3-93  p.  c.  Laurent),  1  At.  water  is  also  set  free 
when  the  acid  combines  with  potash,  soda,  or  oxide  of  silver.  (Marchand.) 

Decompasitions.  I.  The  acid,  when  quickly  lieaied  in  a  retort,  melts 
(boils  violently,  aocording  to  Shunck)  and  blackens  with  explosion,  and 
then  takes  fire,  giving  off  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  acid,  water, 
carbonic  acid,  hydrocyanic  and  a  combustible  gas  (dejjositing  a  large 
quantity  of  soot,  according  to  Schunck),  and  leaves  charcoal.  (Chevreul.) — 
2.  When  quickly  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  both  the  melting  acid 
and  its  vapoar  take  fire  and  burn  with  a  yellow,  very  smoky  flame  (Liebig), 
and  leave  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.     (Schunck.) 

3.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  several  days  through  the  aqueous 
acid,  or  when  the  acid  is  distilled  wit(i  aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  which 
then  becomes  heated  and  deposits  carbonate  of  lime, —  or  with  chlorate  of 
potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  picric  acid  is  resolved  into  chloropicrin 
which  distils  over,  and  chloranil,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains 
behind.  Boiling  aqna-regia  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  it 
produces  more  chloropicrin  and  less  chloranil.  (Stenhonse,  Fhil.  Mag.  J. 
33,  53;  also  Ann.  Pharm.,  QQ.  241;  Hofmann,  Ann.  Pharm.  52,  C2.) — 
In  a  similar  manner,  picric  acid  is  resolved,  by  heating  with  bromine  and 
water,  into  bromopicrin  and  bromanil.    (p.  217.)  —  It  is  also  converted 
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into  broTnopicrin  by  distillation  with  hjpobromite  of  lime.  (Stenhoose, 
Phil.  Mag.  «7.  [4],  8^  86.)  ChloriDe  gas  does  not  deoompoM  the  acid  (not  eren 
in  the  melted  state ;  Schunck),  neither  does  melted  iodine  (or  bromine :  Marekand),  or 
chlorine  water,  chloride  of  gold,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  eren  at  the  boiling  heat  $  even 
boiling  aqua-regia  scarcely  acts  upon  it.  (liebig.)  Bnt  nitric  add  boiled  with  it  for 
several  days^  appears  under  certain  circumstaooes  to  exert  a  decomposing  action. 
(Blnmeoau.) 


We  may  here  insert,  as  an  appendix,  the  description  of  chloropierin  and  bromo- 
plcrin,  which  have  been  discovered  since  the  publication  of  the  portion  of  this  Handbook 
relating  to  the  2-carbon  compounds. 


Chloropierin.    C»NC1»0*  =  C»XC1». 

Stenhouse.  (1848.)  Fhil.  Mag.  J.  [3],  83,  53;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
60,  241;  alaoJ.pr,  Chenu  45^  56. —  Gerhardt  and  Cahoara.  C^mpt 
Chim.  1849,  34  and  170. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  distillation  of  picric  acid,  stypbnic  acid  or 
chnrsammic  acid  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water.  Hence  also  when  the 
bodies  which  yield  either  of  these  three  acids  by  treatment  with  nitric 
acid,  are  first  boiled  with  nitric  acid  and  then  distilled  with  chloride  of 
lime.  To  these  belong  :  Creosote,  salicin,  indiffo,  cumarin,  the  yellow 
resin  of  Botany  Bay,  liquid  storax,  benzoin,  reru-balsam,  galbanum, 
gum  asafcBtida,  gum-ammoniacnm,  purree,  aloes,  extract  of  Campeachy 
wood,  log-wood,  fustic,  red  sandal-wood,  &e.  Lastly,  Dammara  resin, 
and  the  chlorinated  resin  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  nsnic  acid  by 
chlorine,  likewise  yield  chloropierin  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  and 
chloride  of  lime.  —  2.  By  treating  picric  acid  with  chlorine-water  or 
aqua-regia,  or  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Stenhouse.) 

Preparalion,  Aqueous  picric* acid  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime, 
till,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  boiling,  no  more  heavy  oil  passes 
over  with  tho  water.  Should  the  residue  be  still  yellow,  it  must  be  redis- 
tilled with  fresh  chloride  of  lime.  The  oil  is  separated  from  the  watery 
distillate,  washed  with  water  to  which  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesia 
haa  been  added,  dried  by  placing  it  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
rectified.     (Stenhouse.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1*6657;  refracts 
light  strongly;  boils  at  ISC.  Its  odour,  in  the  dilute  state,  is  peculiarly 
aromatic,  but  in  the  concentrated  state  very  sharp,  and  attacks  the  nose 
and  eyes,  less  persistently,  but  quite  as  violently,  as  volatile  chloride  of 
cyanogen  and  oil  of  mustard.  It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 
(Stenhouse.) 

Calcolation,  according  to  Gerhardt 

2C    12-0    7-31 

N  14-0     8-52 

3  CI  106-2     64-68 

4  O  32-0     19-49 

CTCCl* 164-2     100-00 
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Calcnlation  Aoeording  to  StenhooM. 
4  C    240    ....       6*32    ... 

Stenhonse. 

6-58     .... 

7-C8 

6479     .... 

20-73 

H     0-22 

Cahonrt. 
7-14 

2  N    280    ....       7-37     ... 

7  01  247-8     .  .     65*25     . 

.     64-43 

10  O    80-0     ....     21*06     ... 

379-8     ....  100-00    ... 

10000 
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Decompositions.  1 .  Chloropicrin  sustains,  without  alteration,  a  beat 
of  150^;  but  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  completely  decom- 
posed, yielding  nitric  oxide,  chlorine,  and  sesquichloride  of  carbon.  — 
2.  It  is  not  decomposed,  eren  bj  prolonged  contact  with  aqueous  potash, 
but  gradually  by  alcoholic  potash,  with  separation  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  nitrate  of  potash.  —  3.  Aqueous  ammonia  exerts  scarcely  any 
action  upon  chloropicrin;  butammoniacal  gas  or  alcoholic  ammonia  produces 
sal-ammoniac  and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  —  4.  A  small  piece  of  potassium 
gently  heated  in  the  oil,  causes  strong  explosion;  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, it  produces  in  a  few  days  chloride  of  potassium  and  nitre.  —  Sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  act  upon  it,  eyen  at  a  boiling 
heat.     (Stenhouse.) 

Comhinations.  Chloropicrin  dissolves' very  sparingly  in  water,  but 
with  great  facility  in  alcohol  and  ether.  —  (Stenhouse.) 


T    Bromopicrin.    C?NBi*0*  =  (?XBr«. 

Stenhouse.    Phil.  Mag.  J.  [4],  8,  36;  Ann.  Fharm,  91,  307;  J.pr, 
Chem.  62,  464;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  619;  Jahresber,  1854,  466. 

Formation,    (p.  216.) 

Preparation.  —  1.  Picric  acid  is  distilled  with  a  solution  of  hypobro- 
mite  of  lime,  and  the  product  washed  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda, 
shaken  up  with  mercury  to  remove  free  bromine,  and  dehydrated  by 
digestion  (not  distillation)  with  chloride  of  calcium,  which  does  not 
dissolve  in  it.  —  2.  When  picric  acid  is  digested  for  some  hours  with 
bromine  and  water,  bromopicrin  is  obtained  of  a  yellow  colour  arising 
from  the  presence  of  free  bromine,  which  may  be  removed  as  above;  but 
the  product  is  still  impure,  probably  containing  a  bromide  of  carbon  C'Br^, 
produced  by  the  continued  action  of  bromine  on  the  bromopicrin. 

Properties.  —  Prepared  by  (1) :  Colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
and  smelling  very  much  like  chloropicrin;  its  vapour  attacks  the  eyes 
very  strongly.    Boiling  point  above  100^ 

Stenhonse. 
(1.)  (2.) 

2  0    12     ....      4-03 

N  14    ....      4-66 

3  Br 240    ....    8054    ....    80-015    ....    85-3 

4  O  32    ....     10-77 

C«XBi* 298    ....  100-00 

The  excess  io  the  analysis  (2)  is  probahly  due  to  the  presence  of  C'Br*.  (vid.  sup.) 

Bromopicrin  may  be  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point  without  altera- 
tion; but  when  it  begins  to  boil,  it  is  decomposeclj  with  evolution  of 
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brown-red  vapours,  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.     At  a  higher 
temperature,  it  is  decomposed,  with  slight  explosion. 

Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcoliol  and  etker. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  immediately  precipitated  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  after  some  time,  in  the  cold,  and  immediately  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat^  bromide  of  silver  is  precipitated.     (Stenhouse.)  % 


4.  Picric  acid  gently  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphnrio 
acid,  becomes  hot  and  gives  off  nitrous  vapours.     (Wohler.) 

5.  Picric  acid  boiled  with  strong  potash-ley  in  excess  is  decomposed 
(according  to  Dumas,  Ann.  CJiim,  Phys,  53,  186,  with  abundant  evolution 
of  ammonia),  and  an  opaque  brown  solution  formed,  from  which  boiling 
alcohol  extracts  a  yellow  needle-shaped  salt,  which  decolorises  tincture  of 
indigo  when  boiled  with  it  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Wohler.)— 
When  picric  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  barjrta-water  and  the  liquid 
boiled  down  to  dryness,  the  residual  mass,  which  is  at  first  yellowish  red,' 
becomes  brownish  yellow;  gives  off  when  boiled  down  with  fresh  water,  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonia;  and  the  residue,  if  then  exhausted  by  boiling 
with  water  (while  the  mass  on  the  filter  contains  no  more  picric  acid,  but 
evolves  a  large  quantity  of  prussic  acid  when  treated  with  hydrochlorio 
acid)  yields  a  pale  yellow  filtrate,  which  is  free  from  picric  acid,  but  con- 
tains free  baryta,  cyanide  of  barinm,  and  a  yellowish  amorphous  salt 
which  gives  off  nitric  acid  when  acted  upon  by  oil  of  vitriol.    (Wohler.) 

6.  Picric  acid  digested,  as  in  the  cold  indigo- vat,  with  protosulphate 
of  iron,  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  or  baryta,  and  water,  yields  a  brown 
red  mass;  and  the  resulting  brown  red  nitrate,  when  freed  by  carbonic 
acid  from  excess  of  alkali,  and  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  leaves  a 
black-brown  amorphous  compound  of  deoxidised  picric  acid  with  lime  or 
baryta,  which  diijsolves  readily  and  with  blood-red  colour  in  water, 
deflagrates  like  gunpowder  when  heated,  evolving  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  and  leaves,  first  a  tumefied  charcoal,  then  an  alkaline  carbonate. 
When  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  barium-compound  is  precipitated  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  (to  ensure  com- 
plete precipitation),  the  lead-compound  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
thick,  red-brown  precipitate,  which  explodes  by  heat  as  strongly  as  the 
lime  or  baryta-salts,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a  deep 
yellow  solution.  By  suspending  the  lead-precipitate  in  water,  decom- 
posing it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  frequently  exhausting  the  sulphide 
of  lead  with  boiling  water,  and  evaporating  the  dark  yellow  filtrate, 
deoxidised  picric  acid  (nitrohcematic  acid)  is  obtained  in  brown  crystal- 
line grains.  This  acid,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  melts,  exhibits 
a  kind  of  detonation,  but  without  fire,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanate of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  shining  charcoal  which  burnst  away 
without  residue.  The  acid  dissolves  with  some  ditficulty  in  water,  forming 
a  yellow  solution.  With  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  it  forms  bitter, 
deep  blood-red  solutions;  and  paper  moistened  with  the  acid  and  held  over 
ammonia,  becomes  as  red  as  if  it  were  moistened  with  ferric  sulphocyanide. 
The  solution  of  the  acid  leaves  on  evaporation,  a  brown  mass,  with  traces 
of  crystals,  which  explodes  when  heated,  with  emission  of  fire  and  a  large 
quant" ty  of  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  (evolving  ammonia  when  treated 
with  potash),  and  from  whose  concentrated  solution  hydrochloric  acid 
throws  down  the  deoxidised  picric  acid  in  the  pulverulent  form.     This; 
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acid  canDot  be  reconverted  into  picric  acid  by  tbe  action  of  nitric  acid. 
(Wohler.)  The  bright  blood-red  colour  which  picric  acid  an«l  its  aalts 
produce  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  excess  of  aqueous  alkali,  afibrds 
a  means  of  detecting  traces  of  it.  (E.  Kopp,  N.  Ann,  Chlm,  Phys. 
13,  285.)  —  According  to  E.  Pugh  {Ann,  Pharm,  96,  85),  picric  acid 
treated  with  a  very  large  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  subsequently 
with  an  alkali,  yields  a  colourless  filtrate,  which,  on  addition  of  an 
acid,  assumes  a  deep  blue  eolour,  gi-adually  passing  by  boiling  or 
by  contact  with  the  air,  into  purple,  yellow,  and  dingy  brown.  — 
^.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  to  saturation  through  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  saturated  in  the  cold  and  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  the  liquid  assumes  an  intense  red  colour  and  yields  dark  red 
crystals  of  the  ammonia-salt  of  picramic  (or  nitronaematic)  acid, 
C**X*AdH'0'.  The  formation  of  this  acid  is  represented  by  the 
equation : 

C»(NOVH»0*  +  6HS  -  Ci2(NO*)»(NH2)H»03  +  4H0  +  6S. 

Gn  distilling  off  the  alcohol  from  the  liquid,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and 
an  additional  crop  of  crystals  of  the  ammonia-salt  obtained.  (A.  Girard, 
Compt,  rend.  36,  421;  Ann.  Pliarm.  88,  281.)  —  The  identity  of  nitro- 
htematic  with  picramic  acid  was  suggested  by  Gerhardt  {Trait e  de  Chim. 
org.  3,  46),  and  has  since  been  established  by  E.  Pugh  {Ann.  Pharm. 
96,  83),  and  by  the  further  experiments  of  Girard.  {Compt.  rend.  42,  59.) 
The  formation  of  picramic  acid  by  the  action  of  protosalts  of  iron  on 
picric  acid,  as  in  Wohler^s  process,  is  expressed  by  the  equation  : 

C«(NO<)3HK)«  +  12FeO  +  2HO  «  C«(NO*)2(NH2)H302  +  6Pe20». 

Protochloride  of  iron  and  protochloride  of  tin  act  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  protosulphate  of  iron;  a  similar  product,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dark  brown  matter,  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  aqueous 
picric  acid.  Cuprous  oxide  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  reducing  action 
upon  picric  acid.  (Pugh.)  Picric  acid  is  also  converted  into  picramic 
acid  by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate,  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali- metals, 
nascent  hydrogen,  and  cuprous  chloride.  No  reducing  agent  appears 
capable  of  removing  more  than  1  At.  NO*  from  picric  acid.  (Girard.)  ^. 
—  7.  By  boiling  with  sulphite  of  ammonia,  picric  acid  is  decomposed 
in  the  same  manner  as  nitronaphthalin.  (Piria.)  —  8.  Picric  acid  takes 
fire  and  burns  vividly  when  slightly  heated  with  phosphorus  and  potas- 
sium. (Wohler.)  It  detonates  moderately,  but  with  vivid  emission  of 
light,  when  struck  in  contact  with  sodium. 

Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  acts  violently  on  picric  acid,  forming 
cMoropicryl.  C^*X'H'C1 :  (Pisani,  Compt  rend.  39,  852.) 

Ci2X»HH)»  +  PCI*  -  Ci^X^HSCl  +  PC1«02  ^  HCl. 

Combinations.  —  Picric  acid  (also  the  acid  from  aloes)  dissolves  at  5° 
in  160  pts.  of  waUr,  at  15°  in  86,  at  20°  in  81,  at  225°  in  77,  at  26°  in 
73,  and  at  77°  in  26  pts.  (Marchand.)  The  solution  has  a  brighter 
yellow  colour  than  the  acid  itself.  (Liebig.)  From  the  cold-saturated 
solution,  an  equal  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol  throws  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  acid,  e.g.  \  from  a  solution  saturated  at  22-5''.  (Marchand.) 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is 
precipitated  in  its  original  state  on  dilution  with  water.  (Liebig.)  —  It 
dissolves  abundantly  in  niti-ic  acid  (Schunck),  and  even  in  the  fuming 
acid  at  a  boiling  heat  without  decomposition.     (Cahours.) 
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The  Picrates,  Temitrocarbo^ates,  or  Nitrophenisates,  are  neatral  and 
CTystallieable,  have  a  bitter  taate,  and  mostly  a  yellow  colour.  They 
detonate  when  heated  (at  the  melting  point  of  lead,  and  more  violently 
than  the  binitrocarbolates  :  Laurent),  or  at  least  deflagrate,  like  gun- 
powder; the  detonation  is  strongest  in  close  vessels,  and  those  salts  whose 
base  contains  the  oxygen  in  the  least  intimate  state  of  combination, 
exhibit  the  weakest  detonation.  Picrate  of  potash  or  baryta  heated  to 
redness  with  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  yields  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid^  but  no  carbonic  oxide.    (Liebig.) 

Picrate  of  Ammonixi,  —  Eight-sided  prisms  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic  system,  and  with  four^sided  summits.  Fig,  66,  without  y-&ces 
and  without  the  faces  between  a  and  <  :  t* :  w'  =  69°;  w  :  f»  =  145°  30'; 
flr  :a  =  135®;  a  above  :  a  below  =  115°.  (Laurent,  Rev.  tcient  9,  26.) 
Bmall  yellow,  bitter  scales,  which  scarcely  detonate  when  heated. 
(Hatchett,  N.  Gehl.  1, 369.)  Long  narrow  lamin»  having  a  light  yellow 
colour  and  strong  lustre.  When  gently  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  they 
Tolatilise  completely  in  inflammable  vapours;  when  suddenly  heated,  they 
bum  without  explosion,  and  leave  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  They 
dissolve  readily  in  water,  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  (Liebig.) — The  yellow 
crystals  when  gently  heated,  melt,  give  ofi*  their  ammonia,  and  then  ^ield 
a  sublimate  of  the  acid;  when  suddenly  heated,  they  deflagrate  with  a 
hissing  noise.  (Marchand.)  Aqueous  picric  acid  added  to  ammoniacal 
salts,  throws  down  a  copious  precipitate  of  picrate  of  ammonia.  (H.  Kose, 
i*a^^.  49,  186.)  —  Chrytoiepate  of  ammonia:  Dork  brown  needles  (Scbnnck); 
Pieranitate :  Sometimes  orange-yeUowi  sometimes  aurora-red  needles.  (Cahonrs.) 


12  C M.    72    . 

4N 56    . 

6  H 6    . 

...    29-27    ... 
...    22-76    ... 
...       2-44     ... 
...    45-53     ... 

Domas.    Marchand.       ^^n^^;^^ 

29-3    ....     29-47    ...•    29-30    . 

23-2     ....     22-40    ....     2286     . 

2-6     ....       2-49    ....       2-49     . 

44-9     ....     45-64     ....    45*35    . 

nn. 

red. 
...    29-35 
..     22-89 
2-45 

14  0 112     . 

...    45-31 

CWXSH«(NH<)0»  246    . 

..  100-00     ... 

....  100-0     ....  100-00     ....  100-00     . 

..  10000 

Picrate  of  Potash.  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  with  potash  a  solution 
of  the  acid  in  hot  water,  —  or,  according  to  Liebig,  in  the  state  of 
greatest  purity,  by  digesting  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium 
with  mercurous  picrate,  then  filtering  and  cooling.  Orange-yellow 
neutral  needles.  (Welter,  Chevreul.)  Yellow,  highljr  lustrous,  opaque, 
four-sided  needles,  several  inches  long;  when  obtamed  from  a  dilute 
solution,  ihey  appear  by  reflected  light,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  green. 
(Liebig.)  The  form  of  the  needles  is  that  of  Fi^.  54  elongated,  gene- 
rally with  t-  and  m-faces;  tt:t*'  =  70**;  t:t*  =  139°  nearly.  (Laurent; 
comp.  Miller.  Pogg.  36,  478.)  —  The  salt  assumes  an  aurora-red  tint  every 
time  it  is  heated,  but  without  altering  in  weight  (Laurent.)  It  explodes 
like  gunpowder,  difi'using  a  resinous  smoke  (Welter);  it  likewise  deto« 
nates  under  the  hammer,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  reddish  white  light. 
(Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.)  Heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  detonates  violently, 
yielding  soot  and  hydrocyanic  acid  (Chevreul);  it  melts  when  heated  in 
a  glass  tube,  and  explodes  immediately  afterwards  with  a  tremendous 
report,  shattering  the  tube  and  leaving  a  small  residue  of  charcoal. 
(Liebig.)  Chlorine  deprives  the  solution  of  its  yellow  colour  and  renders 
it  milky.  (Welter.)     Hydrochloric  or  Ditrio  acid,  added  to  a  solution  of 
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the  salt  in  warm  water,  abstracts  the  potash,  so  that  the  picric  acid 
crystallises  on  cooling  (Welter);  but  on  evaporating  the  mixture,  the 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  yolatilises,  and  picrate  of  potash  is  left. 
(Chevreul.)  An  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  also  throws  down  picrate 
of  potash  after  a  while  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitre.  (Liebig.)  The 
salt  requires  at  least  260  pts.  of  water  at  15°  to  dissolve  it  (Liebig),  but 
dissolves  in  14  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Chevreul);  the  solution  saturated 
while  hot,  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  mass  composed  of  needles.  (Liebig.) 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Liebig.)  —  Chrywlepate  of  potash  :  Needles  and 
laminae,  yellowish  brown  by  transmitted,  violet  and  with  metallic  Instre  by  reflected 
light  (Schanck.)  Pieramsate  of  potash  :  Chestnut-brown  needles  with  a  golden  lustre. 
(Cahours.) 


12  C  

Cryatah. 
72-0    .... 

26-95 
15-72 
0-75 
17-66 
38-92 

Dumas. 
....    26-7 

"Z      1-1 
....     16-9 

Aramann 
&  Marchand. 
....     27-30    .... 
....     15-70    .... 
....       0-81     .... 
....     17-25     .... 
....     38-94     .... 

Schunck. 
,     27-41 

3  N  

420    .... 

15-87 

2  H  

KO    

13  O  

2-0    .... 

47-2    .... 

1040    .... 

1-02 
17-56 
3814 

C»«N>H2K0" 

267-2     .... 

100-00 

100-00     .... 

100-00 

Liebig  estimated  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  crystals  at  16*21,  Laurent  at  17-41, 
Stenhottse  at  17-68,  and  Cahours  at  17*65  p.  c. 

Picrate  of  Soda.  —  Slender,  yellow,  shining  needles,  which  behave 
like  the  potash-salt,  and  dissolve  in  10  to  14  pts.  of  water  at  15^ 
(Liebig.)  They  contain  1238  p.  c  soda  and  no  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  detonate  with  some  violence  when  heated.  (Marchand.)  —  Ficra- 
nisate  of  soda:  golden-yellow  needles,  much  more  soluble  than  the  potash- 
Bolt     (Cahours.) 

Picrate  of  Baryta, — a.  Bibasic,  —  1.  When  the  salt  b  is  heated  to 
350°—  370°  for  14  hours,  and  exhausted  with  water,  the  salt  a  remains 
on  the  filter  in  the  form  of  a  dark  brown  powder  which  explodes  with 
extreme  violence  at  500°  to  600°,  and  contains  40*7  p.  c.  baryta.  — 
2.  When  the  salt  b  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  weak  baryta- water, 
a  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  the  salt  a  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  baryta;  the  greater  portion  of  the  salt  b  however  remains  in  the 
filtrate  undecomposed.     (Marchand.) 

b.  Monobasic.  —  Separates  from  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  baryta 
in  the  aqueous  acid  in  hard,  dark  yellow,  four-sided  prisms  and  broad 
laminiB.  They  give  off  12*5  p.  c.  water  of  crystallisation  at  100^  They 
melt  when  heated  and  explode  violently,  especially  if  the  heat  be  gradu- 
ally raised,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  very  dazzling  yellowish  flame. 
They  dissolve  readily  in  water:  chloride  of  potassium  added  to  the  solution 
forms  in  a  few  minutes  a  precipitate  of  picrate  of  potash.  (Liebig.^  The 
crystals  are  oblique  rectangular  prisms,  which  give  off  10*0  p.  c.  (4  At.) 
water  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  whole,  amounting  to 
15-6  p.c.  (6  At.)  at  150°.  (Laurent.)  The  prisms  give  off  10-62  p.  c. 
at  100°  to  120°,  and  11-16  p.  c.  altogether  at  350°,  at  which  temperature 
however,  a  portion  of  the  acid  goes  off  together  with  the  water,  and  on 
dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  a  remains. 
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(Marcliand.)  —  Picranittate  qf  baryta :  Golden  yellow  needles,  baviog  a  silky  lustre, 
spariugly  soluble,  and  containing  25*41  p.  c.  baryta.     (Cahours.) 

CryilaU,  Liebig.  Laurent.      Marcband« 

12  C 720  ....  ai-08                                                      20-99 

3  N 42-0  ....  12-30 

7  H    ...; 7-0  ....  205                                                        2*17 

BaO 76-6  ....  2242  ....     20-87     ....     21*66     ....     2227 

18  0 144-0  ....  42-15 

Ci3M3ti2BaO"  +  5Aq....  341-6     ....  10000 

Picrate  of  Strontia. —  Hard,  yellow,  shining  crystals.  They  give  off 
11-29  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  150°,  then  yield  a  sublimate  of  tbe  acid,  and 
leave  a  mixture  of  a  monobasic  salt,  and  a  brown  bibasic  salt  containing 
31-93  p.  c.  strontia,  which  detonates  with  great  violence.  The  monobasic 
salt  detonates  sharply,  and  in  the  dark  with  a  dazzling  purple  flame.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  cold,  very  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  very  slowly  in 
boiling  absolute  alcohol,  which  renders  the  crystals  turbid  by  extracting 
water  from  them. —  PicranUate  of  Strontia:  Yellow,  sparingly  soluble,  slender 
needles,  haying  a  silky  lustre.     (Cahours.) 


Cryttals. 

Marchand. 

Ci2NSH20»»... 

220     .. 

..     69-40 

SrO 

52     .. 

..     16-40     .. 

16-43 

5  HO 

45     .. 

..     14-20 

Ci2N»H2SrO"  +  5Aq  ....  317     ....  100-00 

Picrate  of  Linie, — Obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
aqueous  acid.  Smooth  four-sided  prisms,  which  detonate  when  heated 
like  the  potash-salt,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water.  (Liebig.)  The 
crystals  contain  9-56  p.  c.  lime,  and  therefore  5  At.  water.  When 
moderately  heated,  they  likewise  yield  a  basic  salt  They  dissolve  in 
water  even  more  readily  than  the  baryta  or  the  strontia-salt.  (Marchand.) 

Picrate  of  Magnesia, —  Very  long,  slender,  flat  needles  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  detonating  very  strongly  when  heated  (after  giving  off 
water,  according  to  Marchand),  easily  soluble  in  water.  (Liebig.)  They 
appear  to  contain  5  At.  water.  They  dissolve  in  water  still  more  readily 
than  the  lime-salt,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  which 
abstracts  their  water  of  crystallisation.     (Marchand.) 

Picric  acid  forms  white  scales  with  hydrochlorate  of  alumina  and  with  tartar^ 
emetic.    (Moretti.) 

Picrate  of  Manganese,  — The  brown  crystals  appears  to  contain  8  At, 
water,  3  At.  of  which  escape  rapidly  in  the  air,  so  that  the  air-dried  salt 
contains  ITS  p.  c.  protoxide  of  manganese  and  5  At.  water,  4  At.  of 
which  it  gives  ofl*  at  ISO"".  (Marchand.) 


12  C  

Ihied  at  130« 
72    .. 

..    27-17     .. 
..     15-85 
..       1-13     .. 
..     13-59     .. 
..     42-26 

Marchand. 
27-19 

3  N 

42 

3  H 

3     .. 

1*40 

MnO 

14  0  

36     .. 

112 

13-50 

C"N3a»MnO"  +  Aq  ....  265     ....  10000 
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Picrate  of  Zinc. —  The  beautiful  yellow  transparent  crystals  belonging 
to  the  right  prismatic  system,  which  effloresce  quickly,  give  off  8*0  p.  c. 
(3  At.)  water  in  dry  air,  9*3  p.  c.  altogether  at  100^,  and  17*24  p.  c. 
altogether  (nearly  7  At.)  at  140°,  at  which  temperature  however,  a  small 
quantity  of  acid  likewise  goes  off;  and  leave  a  salt  which  contains  14*33 
p.  c.  zinc-oxide,  therefore  still  retains  1  At.  water,  and  when  more  strongly 
heated,  swells  up,  gives  off  water  and  acid,  and  finally  detonates  mode- 
rately but  with  a  bright  flame.  In  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  salt  takes 
fire,  flying  about  quickly  in  fiery  flakes,  and  giving  ofl'  a  thick  black 
smoke.  The  salt  dried  at  140°,  melts  in  boiling  water  to  a  brown  liquid, 
which  when  stirred  about,  absorbs  water  and  solidifies  in  a  yellow  crys- 
talline mass.  The  salt  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol,  and  on  subse- 
quent evaporation,  forms  a  thick  syrup,  which  when  agitated  in  the  cold, 
solidifies  to  a  mass  of  needles.     (Marohand.) 

Dried  in  vacuo,  Marchan  J. 

12  0   72-0  ....  23-59  23-30 

3N  42-0  ....  13-76 

7  H  7-0  ....  2-30  2-52 

ZnO  40-2  ....  13-17  13-57 

18  O  144-0  ....  47-18 

CUN^H-ZnO"  +  5Aq..  305*2     ....  10000 

Picrate  of  Lead. — a.  Quintoha&ic. — Formed  by  precipitating  a  boiling 
dilute  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  picrate  of  ammonia  strongly 
supersaturated  with  ammonia.  The  dark  yellow  powder,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of  rectangular  tables,  mixed  however 
with  a  few  colourless  crystals.  (Laurent.)  When  heated,  it  burns 
without  detonation,  but  with  projection,  and  leaves  suboxide  of  lead, 
which  changes  to  protoxide  on  exposure  to  the  air.     (Marchand.) 


Laurent.     Marchand  at  100**. 

12  0 72  ....      9-23    ....  9-92 

3  N 42  ....       5-38 

2  H 2  ....       0-26     ....  '^  0-52 

5  PbO 560  ....  71-80  ....  69-67  70*92 

13  0 104  ....  .13-33 

4PbO  +  C»2N3H-PbO"  780  ....  100-00 


h.  Terhasic.  —  a.  Anhydroits, — Prom  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  a  concentrated  solution  of  picrate  of 
potash  throws  down  during  ebullition,  a  yellowish  red  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  does  not  give 
off  quite  1  p.  c.  water  at  130°,  and  detonates  with  violence  at  a  stronger 
heat,  as  also  under  the  hammer.     (Marchand.) 

/3.  Hydrated. —  A  mixture  of  picrate  of  ammonia  and  slightly 
acidulated  acetate  of  lead  yields  on  addition  of  ammonia,  a  light  yellow 
precipitate,  which  crystallises  on  standing  in  small  shining  scales  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  which  detonate  at  200^,  and  with  difliculty  by  percussion. 
(Marchand.)  T5  this  place  belongs  perhaps  the  precipitate  which  Laurent  obtaim  J 
in  yellow  strongly  detonating  flakes  by  mixing  picrate  of  ammonia  with  babic  acetate 
of  lead. 
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12  C  

3  N 

a. 

at: 

130". 

72    .. 

..-    42    .. 
....       2    .. 

..     12-95 
..      7-65 
...      0-36 
...     60-43    .. 
...     18-71 

2  H 

3  PbO 

13  O 

;;;::::;: 



....  336    .. 
....  104     .. 

69-64 

2PbO,CWN»H»PbO" 556    . 

p.  at  100«. 
12  C  72     - 

...  100-00 

..     12-35    .. 
...      7-20 
..      0-86    .. 
...    57-63    .. 
...     21-96 

Mirchand. 
12-73 

3  N 

....     42     .. 

5  H 

3  PbO 



....... 

....       5     ., 
....  336    .. 

0-81 

67-20 

16  0 



....  128     .. 

2P0,CMN»H8Pb0"  +  3Aq  683    ....  10000 

Marchand  distinguishes  also  a  light  yellow  f-basic  salt  containing  62*33  p.c. 
(5  At)  oxide  and  6-51  (8  At.)  water,  which  detonates  yiolently  even  at  180*. 

c.  Bibasic. — 1.  A  boiliDg  dilate  mix  tare  of  picrate  of  ammonia  and 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  deposits  at  first  heavy  crystals  of  the  salt  c,  then 
lighter^  pale  yellow,  shining  laminae  of  a  sesqnibasic  salt  [or  perhaps  of 
the  salt  containing  acetic  acid]  which  may  for  the  most  part  be  separated 
by  elutriatiou.  Dark  yellow  microscopic  rhombic  tables  which  give  off 
1-C  p.c.  water  at  100°,  and  detonate  with  violence  when  struck.  (Laurent.) 
-^2.  When  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  picrate 
of  ammonia^  yellow,  shining,  micaceous  scales  are  obtained  which 
detonate  violently  when  struck  or  heated.    (Marchand.) 

Air^dried.  Ijaarent.        Marchand. 

C"N»H20W  220  ....  48-56 

2  PbO  224  ....  49-45  45-07     49*48 

HO   9  ....  1-99  1-60 

PbO,C»N5H«PbOi<  +  Aq  453    ....  100*00 
The  deficiency  in  the  lead-oxide  arose  from  admixtore  of  the  lighter  salt.    (Laurent.) 

d,  Monobadc. —  The  hot  mixture  of  an  alkaline  picrate  and  slightly 
acidulated  acetate  of  lead  [not  in  excess  )],  yields  on  cooling,  brown 
needles  which  detonate  with  violence  and  dissolve  pretty  easily  in  water. 
(E.  Kopp,  N.  Ann,  Chim.  PhyB.  13,  233.)  Aqueous  picric  acid  satu- 
rated while  hot  with  carbonate  of  lead,  yields  detonating  needles  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.    (Chevreul.) 

Needlet.  £.  Kopp. 

C»«N»H20»    220  ....  64-51  64-70 

PbO  112  ....  32-85  32-76 

HO 9  ....  2-64  2-54 

CiiK3HspbO"  +  Aq    ....  341     ....  10000    10000 

Picracelate  of  Lead,  —  The  hot  aqueous  mixture  of  picrate  of  potash 
and  excess  of  acetate  of  lead  yields  on  cooling,  and  by  further  evapo- 
ration and  cooling  of  the  mother-liquor,  light  yellow,  highly  lustrous 
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rhombic  laminss.  The  crystals  have  an  acid  reaction,  exhale  nearly  all 
the  acetio*acid  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  after  drying,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  yellow  nearly  insolable  powder  containing  Hcarcely  any 
acetic  acid,  whereas  they  previously  dissolved  with  facility.  (E.  Robiquet, 
N.  J,  Pharm.  14^  179.)  They  give  oflf  4*37  p.c.  water  (and  acetic  acid) 
at  ISO"",  and  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  evolve  acetic  acid. 
(Marchand.)  Their  aqueous  solution  is  resolved  by  evaporation  into 
yellow,  pulverulent  picrate  of  lead  (which  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity 
of  boiling  water  and  likewise  in  acetate  of  lead),  and  crystallises  there- 
from in  laroinsB,  and  acetate  of  lead  which  remains  in  solution.  (Schunck, 
Marchand.)  If  the  acetic  acid  be  replaced  as  it  evaporates  during  the 
boiling  down  of  the  solution,  the  residue  when  tolerablv  concentrated, 
yields  brown  scales  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  probably  consisting  of 
neutral  picrate  of  lead.     (Schunck.) 

The  pale  yellow^  shining  laminn  obtained  by  Laurent  (p.  244),  which  were  doubtless 
identical  with  this  salt,  but  in  which  he  did  not  look  for  acetic  acid,  gire  off  3-6  p.  c. 
water  in  vacuo  at  110%  contain  42-08  p.  c.  lead-oxide,  and  detonate  by  percussion. 


16  0    

3N   

Dried. 
..•...• 

.    96 
.    42 
.       5 
.  224 
.  128 

....     19-40 
....       8-49 
....       101 
....     45-25 
....     25-85 

Schunck, 
at  100«. 
...     17-42 
...       8-64 
...       1-07 
...    47-56 
...     25-31 

Marchand, 
at  180«. 
....     18-33 

...       1-34 
...     45-88 

Robiqnet, 

by  time. 

....     20-82 

7-32 

5  H   

....       1-12 

2  PbO  

16  O    



....     40-76 
29-98 

C>WU2PbO"  + 

C*H»PbO*  ... 

.  495 

....  10000     . 

...  10000 

100-00 

If  the  recent  crystals  contained  2  At.  water,  they  would  give  off  3*51  p.  c.  in 
drying.  According  to  Schunck,  the  dry  salt  u  3PbO,2C"N»H«OW  +  PbO.C*H»0*  j 
according  to  Marchand,  the  same  +  4Aq;  according  to  Robiquet,  about 
24PbO,C»N»H«0»3C^H»0». 

From  aqueous  chloride  of  iron,  picric  acid  throws  down  white  scales 
(Moretti);  it  does  not  redden  ferric  salts.     (Liebig.) 

Picrate  of  CobdU, —  By  dissolving  carbonate  of  cobalt  in  the  boiling 
aqueous  acid,  evaporating,  dissolving  the  dry  residue  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  and  recrystallising  from  water  the  crystals  which  separate  from 
the  filtrate,  dark  brown  needles  are  obtained,  which  melt  and  give  off  the 
whole  of  their  water  of  crystallisation,  amounting  to  14-4  p.c.  (5  At.) 
between  100°  and  110^  and  at  a  stronger  heat,  decompose  suddenly  with 
a  hissing  noise  and  a  dazzlins  white  light,  the  mass  being  scattered  about 
in  all  directions.     (Marchand.) 

Cryttalg,'  Marchand. 

12  C    720  ....  23-80  24-46 

3  N  42-0  ....  13-88 

7  H  7-0  ....  2-32  2-66 

CoO  37-5  ....  12-40  1217 

18  O   : 1440  ....  47-60 

C»N«H=CoO"  +  5Aq..  3025     ....  10000 

Picrate  of  Nickel,  —  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  nickel  in  the  acid, 
abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposits  in  the  middle  of  the  basin, 

TOL.   XI.  Q 
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green  transparent  shining  crystals  exhibiting  a  dichroism  similar  to  that 
of  uranic  salts,  aiid  at  the  edge,  brown  dendritic  efflorescences.  The 
green  crystals,  which  contain  8  At.  water,  quickly  effloresce  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  are  converted  into  the  brown  salt  (containing  5  At.  water); 
over  oil  of  vitriol  they  soon  give  off  7*6  p.  c.  (3  At.)  water.  The  same 
brown  salt  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  on  evaporation,  in  dark 
brown  crystals  which  yield  a  liffht  brown  powder.  II  gives  off  at  130°, 
11-72  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water,  and  between  160''  and  180°,  water  con- 
taining acid,  melting  at  the  same  time  and  being  converted  into  a  basic 
Siilt,  which  at  a  stronger  heat,  explodes  with  some  violence  and  with  a 
dazzling  white  flama  The  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
ihe  alcoholic  solution,  when  rapidly  evaporated  to  ai^ness,  leaves  a 
greenish  brown  varnish,  which  forms  a  brown  crystalline  mass  with 
a  comparatively  small  quantity,  and  a  green  crystalline  mass  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  water.     (Marchand.) 


12  C   

Dried  at  100^ 
720     .. 

.     27-02     .. 
.     15-76 

112     .. 
.     1407     .. 
.     4203 

Marchand. 
27-30 

3N  

42-0     .. 

3  H  

30     .. 

1-50 

NiO  

14  0   ..    . 

37-5     ... 

112*0     .. 

1413 

C«N3H2NiO"  +  Aq....  2665     ....  100-00 

Picrate  of  Copper,  —  By  precipitating  picrate  of  T)aryta  with  sul- 
phftte  of  copper  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  green  fern-like  lamine  are 
obtained,  which  do  not  detonate  or  take  fire  when  heated,  deliquesce  in 
the  air,  and  dissolve  in  1  pt  of  water.  (Liebig.)  —  2.  The  greenish 
brown  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  in  the  boiling  acid  leaves  on  evapo- 
ration a  crystalline  mixture  of  a  basic  salt,  soluble  in  water  but  not  in 
alcohol,  and  a  neutral  salt  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  boiling  alcohol. 
This  solution  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  the  crystallising  point,  yields 
small  green  shining  needles,  and  a  mother-liquor,  which,  after  evapo- 
ration to  a  sprup,  solidifies  on  being  stirred.  — The  crystals  effloresce  in 
the  air  :  they  melt  at  110°,  giving  off  11-44  p.  c.  (3  At.)  water,  and  form 
a  brown  mass,  which  at  150°,  gives  off  4  or  5  p.  c.  more  water  together 
with  picric  acid,  so  that  it  is  afterwards  mixed  with  a  still  more  basic 
Fait.  Finally,  a  slight  explosion  takes  place,  accompanied  by  a  dark  red 
flame  and  a  large  quantity  of  smoke  containing  nitrons  acid,  cyanogen, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  perhaps  also  Boutin's  cyanyl.     (Marchand.) 


12  C  

3  N     

Cryttah. 

72     . 

42     . 

7     . 

.     40     . 

144     . 

..     23-61     .. 
..     13-77 
..       2-30     .. 
..     1311     .. 
..     47-21 

Marchattd 
24-31 

7  H 

2-50 

CaO 

18  O  

13-29 

C«N»H«CuO" 

+  5Aq  ... 

305     . 

..  10000 

Mereurous  Picrate. — Separates  on  cooling  from  a  hot  aqueous  mixture 
of  the  potash-salt  and  mercnrous  nitrate,  in  small  yellow  four-sided  prisms 

i according  to  Moretti,  in  white  scales).  Does  not  detonate  when  heated, 
►ut  burns  away  like  gunpowder.  Requires  more  than  1200  pts.  of  cold 
water  to  dissolve  it.     (Liebig.) 
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C»2N^H20«   220    ....    51-40 

Hg'0 208     ....     48-60     46-21 

C«N»H«Hg«0" 428    ....  10000 

Mercuric  Ptcrate. —  By  dissolving  mercuric  bxide  in  tlie  aqueotis  acid, 
a  compound  is  obtained  Vhich  detobates  wheii  heated.     (Cberreul.) 

Ficrate  of  Silver,  —  The  solution  oiP  oxide  of  silver  in  the  aqueous 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  acid  or  its  potash- 
salt,  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  and  left  to  cool.  Beautiful,  yellow, 
shining  needles  united  in  radiated  groups.  (Chevreul,  Liebig.)  The  salt 
blackens  on  exposure  to  the  air  (and  light  1)  and  detonates  when  heated. 
(Chevreul.)  When  heated  it  burns  without  detonation,  like  gunpowder. 
Dissolves  readily  in  water.  (Liebig.)  ChrytoUpate  of  silver  : —  Brown- 
red  needles  (Schnnck);  Ficranisate  of  silver:  Orange-yellow  needles. 
(Cahours.) 

DauM.      Marchand. 

12  C 72    ....    21-43    21-35 

3N 42    ....     12-50 

2H 2    ....      0-60    0-97 

Ag  108    ....     32-14    31-80    ....    31-9 

14  0 112     ....     33-33 

C»«N»H«AgO"  ....  836    ....  10000 

Hence,  according  to  Laurent,  the  needles  gWe  off  2-2  to  3  p.  c.  at  lOO""  in  vacuo, 
and  according  to  Marchand,  they  give  up  3-1  p.  c. ;  these  chemists  suppose  them  to 
contain  1  At.  water. 

Picric  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  (Liebig,  Schnnck, 
Cahours.) 

.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  creosote,  but  Terr  abundantly  in  the  same 
liquid  when  hot,  forming  a  yellow  solution  from  which  it  does  not 
separate  on  cooling.     (Reichenbach. ) 

It  precipitates  gelatin.  (Chevreul.)  —  It  imparts  a  permanent  yellow 
tinge  to  cloth-stuffs,  &c.  IT.  According  to  J.  J.  Pohl,  ( Wieri.  akaa.  Ber. 
9,  386),  this  character  may  serve  to  distinguish  between  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues,  only  the  former  being  coloured  yellow  by  picric  acid .  — 
The  presence  of  picric  acid  in  beer  (in  which  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  hops)  may  be  detected  even  to  the  amount 
of  YTsW?'  ^7  l>oili°g  ^  piece  of  unbleached  sheep's  wool  for  6  to  10 
minutes  in  the  suspected  liquid,  and  then  washing  it :  if  picric  acid  be 
present,  the  wool  assumes  a  canary-yellow  colour.  (Pohl,  Wien,  Ahad, 
Ber.  12,  88.)  t- 


Picric  Ether. 

A  solution  of  picric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  flask  having  an  ascending  condensing 
tube  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  continually  run  back;  and  the 

Q  2 
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liquid  is  mixed  with  ammonia;  and  afterwards  with  water  which  separate3 
the  ether.  —  Erdmann  (/.  pr,  Chem,  37,  413)  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  picric 
ether  by  this  process. 

Yellowish  lamina^;  which  melt  at  91°  and  hoil  with  decomposition  afc 
800^     Inodorous,  hut  has  a  burning  bitter  taste. 

Sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moro  easily  in  boiling  water.  (Mitscherlich; 
Lehrh.  der  Ohemie,  1,222;  J.pr.  Chem.  22,  195.) 

[This  is  the  only  instance  yet  known  of  the  production  of  a  compound 
cllicr  from  an  acid  aldide  (containing  20  outside  the  nucleus)  ]. 


%.    Appendix  to  Picric  Acid, 

Temitrocresylic  Acid. 

When  fuming  nitric  acid  is  added  by  small  portions  to  creosote  (con- 
taining C^^H^O')  in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice,  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
gradually  changes  to  deep  red,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  volume  of 
nitric  acid  about  equal  to  that  of  the  creosote,  the  liquid  separates 
into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  a  deep  red  colour,  the  lower  black  and 
tarry.  The  upper  portion  neutralised  with  potash,  solidified  into  a  dis- 
tiuctly  crystalline  mass  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  but  readily  in  hot  water. 
(Fairlie,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  7,  236.) 

Fairlie. 

C"N»H*0« 234-0    ....     8.3-25 

KO 47-2    ....     16-75     17-08 

CMN»H*KOi* 281-2     ....  100-00 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  substitution  product  containing  only  1  or  2  At. 
NO^  by  acting  with  dilate  nitric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  creosote  previonsly 
mixed  with  nitrate  of  urea ;  but  no  definite  result  was  obtained.    (Fairlie.)     If. 


Styphnic  Acid. 

C"N*H»0«  =  C»X»H»,0*. 

CnEVREUL.  Ann.  Chim.  (i%,  216;  73,  43;  the  latter  also  in  Oilb,  44,  128. 

Erdmann.    J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  409;  38,  355. 

R.  BoTTGER  and  H.  Will.  Ann.  Pharm.  58,  273. 

Fred.  Rothb.    J,  pr.  Chem.  46,  376. 

From  cHt^voQ  astringent.  —  Oxypicric  add  (Erdmann);  artificial  hitter  ot 
artificial  tannin  of  extract  of  logwood.  (Chcvrcul.) — First  obtained  in  an  impure 
£tate  by  Chevrenl  in  1808;  in  the  pure  state,  and  more  precisely  investigated,  by 
Krdmann  in  1846,  and  a  few  weeks  later  by  B($t^er  &  Will. 

Formation.  By  continued  boiling  of  extract  of  logwood  (Chevreul), 
cuxantfaone  (Erdmann),  gnm-ammoniacum,  asafoatida,  galbanum,  sagape- 
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Dum,  or  the  watery  extract  of  fustic  or  sandal-irood  (Bottger  &  Will),  or 
peucedanin  (Rothe)  with  nitric  acid. 

Pi-eparation,  1.  From  AvrfoAida,  1  pi  of  asafoatida  in  lamps  of 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  is  heated  to  a  temperature  between  70''  and 
75°  in  a  wide  porcelain  basin,  with  4  to  6  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*2,  free  from  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid;  and,  after 
the  resin  has  become  soft  and  divided,  and  a  thick  froth  has  risen, — 
which  must  be  prevented  from  running  over  by  stirring — the  mass, 
which  is  then  ]em on-coloured  and  viscid,  is  kept,  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding nitric  acid  liquid,  at  the  boiling  heat,  with  frequent  addition  of 
fresh  acid,  till  (in  5  or  6  hours)  it  is  completely  dissolved;  the  dark 
red-brown  solution,  is  then  evaporated  nearly  to  a  syrup  and  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  If  after  this  it  gives  a  greasy  resinous  precipi- 
tate, it  must  be  boiled  for  a  longer  time  with  nitric  acid;  but  if  it  gives  a 
yellowish  sandy  precipitate,  it  must  be  carefully  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup 
to  drive  off  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid;  then  heated  to  the  boilingpoint 
with  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  water;  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash 
as  long  as  effervescence  ensues,  but  no  longer  (so  as  not  to  redissolve  any 
undecomposed  portion  of  the  resin  which  rises  to  the  surface  when  the 
liquid  is  neutralised);  strained  through  grey  paper;  evaporated,  and  left 
to  crystallise.  The  mother-liquor  repeatedly  evaporated  and  cooled 
yields  an  additional  quantity  of  crystals  of  impure  styphnate  of  potash, 
till  at  last  nitrate  of  potSish  (but  no  oxalate)  separates  out.  The  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  united  in  red-brown  crusts  ana  nodules,  are  freed  from 
the  mother-liquor  by  draining  on  bibulous  paper;  twice  recrystallised 
from  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal;  then  dissolveid  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water;  nitric  acid  added;  and  the 
styphnic  acid,  which  separates  after  complete  cooling  as  a  yellowish  white 
powder,  or  in  fern-like  laminae,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  several  times 
with  cold  water,  and  after  thorough  drying,  recrystallised  from  boiling 
absolute  alcohol.  The  process  yields  3  per  cent,  of  styphnic  acid. 
(Bottger  &  Will.) 

Fnm,  commercial  extract  of  Logwood.  1  pt.  of  the  extract  is  added 
to  4  or  6  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  *37,  heated  to  40"  in  a  capacious 
dish;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  violent  action  is  over,  the  dark,  red-brown 
liquid  is  continuously  heated,  with  occasional  addition  of  fresh  acid,  till 
the  evaporated  liquid,  when  mixed  with  water,  beeins  to  deposit  styphnic 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  sandy  powder.  It  is  then  left  to  cool;  the  mother- 
liquor  decanted  from  the  precipitated  styphnic  acid;  this  acid  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  &&,  &&,  as  long  as  styphnic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  it, 
and  the  product  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  that  obtained  from  asa- 
ftetida.  In  this  manner,  18 '5  p.c.  acid  is  obtained.  (Bottger  &  Will.) 
—  1  pi  of  the  extract  is  boiled  to  dryness  with  5  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of 
32°  Bra.  and  2  pts.  of  water;  the  residue  dissolved  in  boiling  water; 
filtered  hot  from  sand,  &c.;  and  the  flakes  which  fall  down  as  the  liquid 
cools,  washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  filtered  from  the 
artificial  orange -yellow  resin.  The  acid  is  then  obtained  on  cooling,  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish  white,  non-crystalline  precipitate,  still  contami- 
nated with  a  small  quantity  of  orange-yellow  resin.     (Chevreul.) 

The  artificial  orange-yellow  resin  of  extract  of  logwood,  the  formation 
of  which  has  just  been  described  [which  would  probably  be  converted 
into  styphnic  acid  by  further  boiling  with  nitric  acid],  is  orange-yellow, 
sometimes  granular,  tastes  slightly  rough,  does  not  redden  litmus,  becomes 
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cbarre4  on  red-hot  iron,  and  then  deflagrates  It  disaolves  sparingly  ia 
cold  water,  more  freely  In  hot  water^  fonning  a  yellow  solution  which 
becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  and  by  protochloride  of  tin,  acetate  of  lead,  ierrio  sulphate 
(in  red  flakes)  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  immediately  coagulates  a  aolution 
of  gelatin.     (Chevreul.) 

d.  Fixmh  Ev^antkone  or  Euxanthic  acid.  These  substances  are  boiled 
for  some  time  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*31;  the  solution  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  below  100°  towards  the  end^  as  otherwise  the  nitric 
acid  would  eo^nletely  convert  the  styphnio  acid  into  oxalic  acid  [in 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid?};  the  sparingly  soluble  stypbnic  aoid 
separated  from  the  oxalic  acid  by  repeated  crystallisation,  and  dissolved 
in  dilute  carbonate  o^  ammonia;  this  solution  saturated  while  warm  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  whereby  the  styphnate  of  ammonia,  which  is  inso- 
luble in  fM|ueous  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  made  to  crystallise  in  yelloyr 
fonr-sided  prisnis;  th^  crystals,  if  too  dark-coloured,  purified  by  animal 
charcoal;  and  thestyphnic  acid  separated  from  them  by  hydrochloric  acid- 

i,  Frovi  Feuccdanin,  The  stypbnic  acid  obtaiued  by  treating  peace- 
danin  with  warm  nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  potash  to  free  it  from  th^ 
oxalic  acid  which  is  abundantly  mixed  with  it;  the  styphnate  of  potash 
which  crystallises  out,  washed  with  cold  water;  its  solution  in  hot  water 
precipitated  by  a  lead-salt;  and  the  acid  separated  from  the  precipitata 
(Rothe.) 

Properties.  Pale  yellow,  regular,  six-sid^d  prisms  having  the  h^bit 
of  green  lead  ore;  they  grate  between  the  t^eth,  melt  when  carefully 
heated,  and  solidify  in  the  radiated  form  on  cooling  (Bottger  &  Will); 
pale  yellow  or  colourless  needles  or  four-sided  tables,  which  are  fq^ible, 
sublime  partly  without  decomposition,  and  likewise  evaporate  with  i\k^ 
water  when  their  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  (Erdmapn);  nearly  colourless 
tables.  (I^othe.)  The  acid  has  a  slightly  rough  taste,  neither  bit^r  nqr 
sour,  but  roddens  litmus  strongly,  and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  colour? 
the  skin  permanently  yellow  (Bottger  &  Will);  rough  and  leaving  a 
persistent,  irritating,  and  bitter  after-taste,  (firdnoann.)  —  Yellow,  tastes 
somewhat  §o^r,  afterwards  very  rough  and  bitter.    (CheyreiiL) 

Crystals,  BStt^cr  &  Will.    Erdpaann. 

12  C ^2     ....  29-39  '    29-15  ' 29*62 

S  N 4i    ....  17-14  16-97     17-30 

3  rt    3    ....  1-23  1-55     1-30 

\6  0 128  ....  62-24  :  52-33  5178 

C^^N'IPOW  ....  245  ....  ipO-Op  100-00  ^00-00 

The  cqrstalB  do  not  give  off  anything  betifeqa  lOG*"  9p4  150<».    (9<Jtt((er  4^  WilLJ 

DecmpofUiom.  ].  The  acid  heated  somewhat  above  ite  melting 
point,  giye^  off  vapon¥9  which  are  set  on  fire  by  contact  with  a  flaming 
body.  '  Wh^n  suddenly  heated,  it  defla^tes  like  gunpowder^  with  a 
brignft  y0llQw  flame,  mostly  bordered  with  orange-yellow.  (Bdttffer  ^ 
Will.)  Leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal.  (Erdmann.)  When  gradually 
heated,  it  giye^  off  nitrous  gas«  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  inflammable  gas 
and  water^  and  leaves  very  finely-divided  charcoal;  on  red-bot  iron*  it 
deflagrates  with  flame.  (Gherrcul.)  2.  It  is ^ompl^siely  destroyed  by  boiling 
nkti'^fij/drae^^^ric  acid,  with  for^natiofi  of  oxalic  a^id,  whereas  boiling  «$m- 
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ceuirated  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  alone  has  no  action  upon  it 
(6<)ttger  <&  Will.)  —  3.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Bottger  &  Will.)  —  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  con- 
centrated potash;  and  when  digested  with  lime  and  protosulphate  of  iron, 
does  not  form  a  red  liquid  as  picric  acid  does,  but  a  colourless  liquid. 
(Erdmann.)  —  4.  It  is  not  altered  by  sulphuretled  hydrogen;  but  the  light 
yellow  mixture  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  immediately  acquires  a  dark  brown-red  colom  when  hented^ 
and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  black  mass,  containing,  besides  sulphur  %nd  a 
small  quantity  of  black  powder,  an  ammonia-salt  which  may  b^  dissolved 
out  by  water,  and  whose  acid  resembles  picric  acid  and  stypbaic  acid.  — 
5.  The  hot  aqueous  acid  dissolves  protosulphide  of  iron  with  les$  evolu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than  might  be  expected.  With  zinc  or 
iron,  it  likewise  gives  off  a  less  thap  proportionate  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
forming  greenish  brown  solutions.  It  does  not  act  on  cadmium,  lei^ 
4;opper  or  silver.  —  Its  powder  strewn  on  potassium  (not  ou  sodium) 
takes  fire  when  slightly  pressed  with  a  pestle.  (Bottger  &  Will.) 

Combinations.  The  acid  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  104  pts. 
of  water  at  25°  (Erdmann),  and  in  88  pte.  at  62°  (Bottger  &  Will.) 

It  dissolves  abundantly  in  strong  wi^rtc  acid,  less  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  partially  precipitated  from  both  acids  by  water  in  the  form  of 
a  powder.     (Bottger  &i  Will.) 

The  acid  easily  decomposes  carbonates.  It  takes  up,  for  1  At.  HO, 
2  At.  of  base  of  the  same  or  different  kiods,  forming  bibasic  simple  and 
double  salts  which  are  neutral.  (Bottger  &  Will.)  Nearly  all  stypl^ 
nates  detonate,  when  subjected  to  a  gradually  increasing  hei^t  (not  by 
percussion),  even  more  violently  than  the  picrates.  (Bpitger  and  Will, 
Erdmann.)  From  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  heavy  metallic  salts  (»f 
this  acid,  animal  charcoal  removes  the  whole  of  the  oxide,  especially 
from  the  stypbnates  of  manganese,  lead,  nickel  and  copper.  (Bottger  ^ 
Will,  Rothe.) 

Styphnate  of  Ammonia,  —  a.  Bibasic,  The  aqueous  acid  neutralised 
with  ammonia  (and  then  saturated,  while  warm,  with  solid  carbonate  of 
ammonia^  which  diminishes  the  solubility  of  styphnate  of  ammonia  in 
water :  Erdinann),  yields  large  orange-yellow  needles  (yellow  four-sided 
prisms,  according  to  Erdmann)  which  detonate  slightly  when  heated,  and 
clissolvg  in  water  ^qrc;  Readily  than  the  salt  b. 

Crystals.  $rdqfi»nq.  Bi^ttger  &  ^^iU.    Rothe. 

12  C 1%  ....  26-81  25-89     ....     25-48     .„.     25-08 

5N    70  ....  25-09  2509     ....     24-89 

9  H   ..:....: 9  ....  3-23  3-22     ....      337     ....       341 

16  O    128  ....  45-87  45*80     ....     4626 

NH>,CBN»H«(NH*)(P«.  279     ....  10000     100*00     ....  10000 

h.  Monobasic,  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  one-half  of  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  adding  the  other  half,  and  then  evaporating  and 
cooling.  A  comparatively  dilute  solution  yields  large,  light  yellow,  flat 
needles,  and  a  solution  more  concentrated  by  evaporation  yields  capillary 
interlaced  needlos,  which  detonate  very  slightly.  (Bdttger  vSt  W^ill.) 
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CryiUUt.  BSttger  &  WilL 

'  12  C 72  ....  27-48  ........     27-58 

4N 56  ....  21-37  21-52 

6  H 6  ....  2-29  2-36 

16  O 128  ....  48-86  48-54 

C»N»H«(NH*)0". 262    ....  100-00    100-00 

Styphnate  of  Potash.  —  a.  Btbasie,  —  The  aqueous  acid  neutralised 
with  carboDate  of  potasb^  yields  hy  gentle  eyaporation  and  cooling, 
orange-jellow  needles^  often  united  in  nodules,  which  are  anhydrous  and 
detonate  with  violence.  (Bottger  and  Will)  Potash  added  in  excess  to 
the  aqueous  acid  throws  down  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  crystal- 
lising from  hot  water  in  dark  yellow  needles,  which  detonate  strongly 
(according  to  Chevreul,  with  a  Ions  purple  flame  and  formation  of  hydro- 
cyanate  of  ammonia.)  They  dissolve  at  23°  in  58  pts.  of  pure  water 
(Erdmann),  much  less  freely  in  water  containing  potaah  or  carbonate  of 
potash.     (Erdmann,  B5ttger  &  Will.) 

BSttger  &  Will. 

C>«N»H«0« 236-0    ....    71-43 

2  KO 94-4     ....     28-57     28-60 

KO,C»N«H»KOi« 330-4    ....  100-00 

c.  Monobasic.  —  Prepared  by  neutralising  one-half  of  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  adding  the  other  hfdf.  Light  yellow,  capillary, 
interlacing  needles,  which  quickly  change  to  a  granular  powder  when 
dried  on  paper;  a  more  dilute  solution  yields  larger  and  more  solid  crys- 
tals. At  100^,  they  give  off  6-4  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  part  of  the  acid,  whereupon  violent  detona- 
tion ensues.    (Bottger  &  Will.) 


12  C    .... 

Dried  at  100*> 
72-0 

....    25-42 
....     14-83 
....      0-71 
....    16-67 
....    42-37 

Bi^ttger  &  Will. 
25-15 

3N  .... 

42-0 

2H   .... 

KO.... 

15  O   .... 



2-0 

47-2 

120-0 

0-87 

16-40 

C«N»H»KO«.. 

283-2 

....  100-00 

Styphnate  of  Soda.  ^-  Bihasic.  —  Small,  light  yellow  needles,  often 
grouped  in  hard  nodules;  they  give  off  13*08  p.  a  (5  At.)  water  at  100°, 
and  detonate  with  great  violence  when  slowly  raised  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture; they  dissolve  readily  in  water.     (Bottger  &  Will.) 

The  monobasic  salt  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.  (Bottger 
A  Will.) 


Dried  ai  100^ 

C»N»H«0>* 236-0    .. 

2NaO    62-4     .. 

..     79-09 
..    20-91 

Btfttger  Sc  Will. 
20-71 

NaO,CMN»H«N»OW  ....  2984    . 

...  100-00 

Styphnate  of  Baryta.  —  Bibatk. — Obtained  by  saturating  the  aqueous 
solution  with  carbonate  of  baryta.    Short,  slender,  orange-yellow  needles. 
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They  give  off  4'08  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at  100%  leaving  2  At.  apd  detonate 
with  great  violence  when  gradaallj  raised  to  a  higher  temperature.  After 
the  lead-salt,  this  is  the  least  soluble  of  the  styphnates.  (Bottirer  & 
Will.) 

Dried  at  100^  BSttger  ^  Will.  Erdmann,  at  120*. 

C'Sx>PH^OW   254-0    ....     62-38 

2  BaO  153-2    ....     37-62    37-59    38  59 

BaO,CWN»H»BaOM+Aq....  407-2    .....100-00 

Styphnate  of  Strontia.  —  Bihasic,  —  Large  nodules  composed  of 
slender  light  yellow  needles  containing  4  At.  water,  of  which  7'02  p.  c. 
(3  At.)  go  off  at  100°;  they  dissolve  in  warter  more  readily  than  the 
haryta-salt.     (Bdttger  &  Will.) 

DrUd  at  100^.  Bottger  &  WiXL 

C>sN»H>OW 245    ....     70-20 

2  SrO 104     ....     29-80     29-48 

•8rO,CWN»H«SrO»  +  Aq 349    ....  10000 

Styphnate  of  LifM.  —  Bibasic.  —  The  light  yellow  needles  grouped  in 
nodules  give  off  10*22  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  lOO"",  and  retain  3  At. 
(Bottger  &  Will) 

Dried  at  100**.  Bottger  &  Will. 

12  C  72  ....  22-57    22-31 

2N  28  ....  13-17 

5H 5  ....       1-57     1-77 

2CaO 56  ....  17-55    17-61 

18  O  144  ....  45-14 

CaO,CWN»H«CaO»+3Aq  319     ....  100-00 

Styphnate  of  MagneM.  —  Crystallises  with  difficulty  in  light  yellow 
nodules,  which  give  off  9*1  p.  c.  water  at  100^  Detonates  violently 
when  slowly  heated.     (Bdttger  d?  Will.) 

Styphnate  of  Manganese.  — Monobasic.  —  Ohtained,  hj  precipitating 
the  baryta-salt  with  sulphate  of  manganese,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
in  large,  light  yellow,  rhombic  tables  belongiuff  to  the  doubly  oblique 
prismatic  system  which  melt  and  redden  at  100  ,  giving  off  22*98  p.  c. 
(10  At.)  water  (while  2  At.  remain  together  with  12'*29  p.c.  manganous 
oxide)  and  then  deflagrate  at  a  stronger  heat..    (Bdttger  &  Will.) 

Styphnate  of  Zinc.  —  With  5  At,  base  to  2  At.  acid  9  The  aqueous 
ocid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  ultimately  evaporated  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  very  deliquescent  needles  grouped 
in  nodules.  These  crystals  give  off  3-78  p.  c.  water  at  100°,  and  the 
residue,  which  detonates  slightly  when  heated,  contains  28*32  p.  c.  zinc- 
cxide.  (Bottger  &  Will.) 

Styphnate  of  Ca<foiftt;;i. —Slightly  detonating;  deliquescent  (Bdttger 
A  Will.) 
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Styphnate  of  Lead.  —  Quadrcbasie.  —  The  light  yellow  flakes  pceci- 
pitated  bj  the  free  acid  from  acetate  of  lead,  detonate  violently  by 
strong  pressure  and  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  (Bottger  k  Will.) 
The  ammonia-salt  forms  a  similar  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  in  the 
cold,  and  small  yellow  needles  from  hot  solutions.     (Erdmann.) 

Dried  at  IOC*.  Btfttger  &  WiU.  Erdmann. 

12  C 72  ....  10-26     10-32 

3  N 42  ....  5-98 

4  H 4  ....  0-57     0-63 

4  PbO 448     ....     63-82     63-68     ....     63*62 


17  0 136 


63-82 
19-37 


3PbO,Ci2N»a*Pbpw  +  2Aq ....  702     ....  lOp-OQ 

Ferrous  Styphnate.  —  The  filtrate  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
baryta-salt  with  ferrous  sulphate,  slowly  yields  black-green  crystals  which 
dissolve  readily  and  pass  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation.  (Bottger  &  AVill.) 

Ferric  Styphnate.  —  The  ammonia-salt  mixed  with  iron-alum  forma 
yellow  needles.     (Erd^iann.) 

Styphnate  of  CohalU  —  The  light  brown,  violently  detonating,  and 
easily  soluble  needles  united  in  nodules,  give  on  9'28  p.  p.  of  water  at  JOO^ 
knd  leave  a  salt  containing  21 '44  p.  c.  of  protoxide  of  cobalt.  (Bottger  & 
Will.)  ^ 

Styphnate  of  Cobalt  and  Ammonium.  —  Brownish  yellow  needles. 
(Bottger  &  Will.) 

Styphnate  of  Cobalt  and  Fotasnum.  —  Hard  brown  crystalline 
nodules  containing  11  *7  p.  c.  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  not  giving  off  any  thing 
at  100°.  (Bottger  &  Will.) 

Styphnate  of  Nickel — Crystallises  with  4iSScuUy  in  light  yellow 
needles,  which  detonate  with  violence  and  dissolve  very  readily. 
(Bottger  &  Will.) 

Styphnate  of  Nickel  and  Fotassinm,  —  Brown  crystalline  crusts. 
Detonates  with  tremendous  violence  when  hqa|^d;  contains  lQ'd2  p.  c. 
oxide  of  nickel,  and  does  not  suffer  any  loss  at  100^     (Bottger  <&  Will.) 

Styphnate  of  Copper.  —  The  evaporfit^d  dark  bro¥^*n  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  copper  in  the  aqueous  acid  deposits,  after  a  few  days,  long 
light  green  needles,  which  give  off  13"81  p.  c  (6  At.)  water  at  lop°  and 
detonate  with  ^eat  violence  at  a  stronger  heat<  (Bottger  &  Will.) 
Greyisl^  yellow  l^^mina^,  (Erdn^ann.) 

BUttser&Wqi. 

12  C  72    ....     21-56    21-90 

3N : 42    ....     1^57 

4H 4    ....      1-20    fW 

2  CuQ 80    ....    23-9^    ^-1^ 

17  P  , , 136    ....    40-72 

CuO,C»2N»H2CuOW  +  2Aq ...  334     ....  10000 

•     Styphnate  of  Copper  and  Ammonium.  —  Obtained  .l)y    dissolving 
carbonate  of  copper  in  the  saturated  solution  of  monobasic  styphnate  of 
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aminonia  Short,  thick,  brown  crystals  which  give  off  15*47  p.  c.  (6  At.) 
water  at  100%  deflagrate  when  heated,  and  dissolve  with  tolerable  facility. 
(Bottger  &  Will.) 

Styphnate  of  Copper  and  Foiauium.  —  Prepared  in  like  manner  with 
the  potash-saU.  Brown  hard  needles,  generally  grouped  in  nodules.  They 
give  off  7*20  p. c.  (3 At)  vr^iev  at  ^Qfl%  9Jud  detpq^te  ^^th  trefnendous 
violefiQ^  ^ben  strongly  hei^ted.  (Bottger  &  Wjli) 


Dried  o^  10Q\  Btft^e^  ^  i^'i|l. 

C^N'H'O" .' 245-Q    ....     :3-75 

Ko:...:.;. 47-2  :..,  u-ai 

PuO 40-0     ....     1204     12-01 

CoO,Ci2N^H3KO"  +  Aq....  332-2     . ...  lOQ-aQ 

Styphnate  of  Silver. — Btbasic .  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  t  he 
aqueous  acid  at  60°,  or  the  n^ixture  of  the  j>ota8h  salt  with  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  prepared  at<  60^  yields,  when  some- 
what quickly  cooled,  light  yellow,  flat  needles,  3  inches  long,  or  by  slow 
cooling,  laminoD  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  and  from  whose  solu- 
tions, the  silver  is  reduced  on  boiling  with  decomposition  of  the  acid. 
(Bottger  &  Will.) 


12  C    

3  N    

Dried  at  100°. 

72     ... 

42     .... 

.     15-38     . 
.      398 

0-43     , 
.     49-57     . 
.     25-64 

BSttger  ^  Will.  Eidmtim, 
15-04 

0-86 

4806     ....     50-50    .... 

Bothe. 

2  H   

;, 2     ... 

2  AgO  

15  0    

232     ... 

120     ... 

50-25 

t*'  *^    ••' 

AgO,C>«N»H3AgOW    ...    468     ....  IQOOO 

BSttger  8l  ^'ill  suppose  the  salt  to  contain  1  Aq  In  addition. 

Styphnic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  mow  readilj^ 
in  strong  acepic  acid  than  in  water.  (Bottger  <&  Will.) 
It  gives  1^  (Kipioas  precipitate  with  gelatin.  (Chevreol.) 

Erdmann  (/.  pr.  Chem.  37,  413)  did  not  succeed  in  preparfng  ttypknie  ether  by 
beating  styphnic  add  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol. 


H.     Nitrochhrvn^udeue  ^l^R^l 

Gbloxofdoryl. 

C»N'H*C10«  :;=  C^X'H'Cl, 
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This  componnd  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  1  Ai.  pentacbloride  of 
phosphorus  on  1  At.  picric  acid,  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  and  hydro* 
chloric  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time  : 

CMX»H»0»  +  Pa»  «  Ci2X»H«Cl  :h  PQW  +  HCl. 

The  two  bodies  act  violently  on  each  other  at  first,  and  copious  fumes  of 
hydrochloric  acid  are  evolyed.  As  soon  as  this  action  ceases,  and  the 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus  begins  to  pass  over,  the  retort  must  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  because  the  chloropicryl  would  be  decomposed  by  further 
heating,  and  a  resinous  substance  formed;  hence  the  chloropicryl  cannot 
be  completely  purified  from  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  by  distillation. 

Yellow,  solid  body,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  Water  decomposes  it, 
forming  hydrochloric  and  picric  acids.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  converts 
it  into  picramide  (p.  245).     It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  (Pisani.) 


IT.    Jmidogen^ucletu  C"AdH*. 

Sulphophenylamide. 
C»NHTS»0*  =  C»AdH»^»0*. 

Gerhardt  &  Chancel.  Compt  rend,  35,  690.  —  Oerhardt  &  Cuiozza. 
Compt.  rend,  37,  86. 

Azoiure  phenyUulfltretuf,  Atoture  de  SuffopMngle  et  i^hydrogh^. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  sulphite  of  chlorobenzene  [or 
chloride  of  sulphophenyl  C"H'S'0*Cl(p.l74)].  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  by  pouring  the  latter  compound  upon  a  large  excess  of  pulverised 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  action  begins  immediately,  and  may  be  com- 
pleted by  gently  heating  the  mixture  till  the  odour  of  the  sulphate  of 
thlorobenzene  is  no  longer  perceptible.  'Che  mass  is  then  washed  with 
cold  water,  to  dissolve  the  hydrochlorate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  residue  crystallised  from  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol. 

Splendid  nacreous  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
soluble  also  in  ammonia. 

Calculation, 

12  0    72    45-86 

N    14    8-92 

7H   7     4-46 

2  S 32     20-38 

4  O    32    •  20-38 

C»NH7S«0<    157    100-00 

Oerhardt  regards  this  componnd  as  the  nitride  of  wHphophenyl  and 
(C«H»S»0* 
hydrogen    =    N<       H        ,   in  other  words,    aa  ammonia  in    whioh 

1  At.  H.  is  replaced  by  sulphophenyl,  G^'H^'O'.    By  treatbg  the  oomr 
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pound  Fith  yarioiifl  metallio  salts,  or  with  the  chlorides  of  organic 
radicals,  one  or  more  of  the  remaining  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  he 
replaced,  e.g. 

Nitride  of  Sulpkophenyl,  Silver  and  Bydrogen,  C^^NH'AgS'^O*,  or 

N  <        H        9  is  ohtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystaUine  precipitate 

i      Ag 
hy  treating  an  alcoholic  and  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphophenylamido 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Nitride  of  Stdphopheni/l,  Stdpkophenyl  and  Hydrogen^  or  Bisidpho^ 

{ C"H»S*0* 
plenylamide,  C^NH"S*0«  =  N  J  C^H^S'O* ,  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline 

form  hyffently  heating  the  preceding  silver-salt  with  cliloride  of  snlpho- 
l:henyl  C"H»S'0*,  CI  fsulphite  of  chlorobenzeue,  (p.  174)1,  treating  the 
product  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  new  compound,  and  leaving 
the  ether  to  evaporate. 

Similarly,  by  treating  the  snlphophenylamide  with  the  chlorides  of 
succinyl,  C*HH)*C1,    benaoyl    C"H»0»CI,   and    cuinyl   C«»H"0»CI,    the 


{  C»HS«0* 


cum  pounds,      N  <  C*  H*0*    ,  Ac.  are  ohtained.   From  these  nitrides  con- 


taining 2  At  hydrogen  replaced  by  organic  radicals,  silver-salts  may  be 
formed,  such  as  N  -^  C  H^O^    ;  and  by  treating  such  silver-salts  with  the 


1.     Ag   ^ 


chloride  of  an  organic  radical,  a  nitride  may  be  formed  containing  three 
organic    radicals,    e,g.    nitride   of   sulphaphenyl,    benzoyl    and    cumyl, 


N^C": 


H»0«     (Gerhardt,  Traite  de  Chimie  organioue,  III,  75.)    T 


IT.    Amidogen-nueUm  C"Ad*H*. 

Bithiobenzolic  Acid. 

C»N«ffS*0»»  =  C»Ad«H*,4S0». 

L.  HiLKBNKAHP.    Ann.  Pharm.  95,  86. 
DitMohenwUe  acid,  PhenyldUtdphodiamie  aeid. 

Fcrmatum.  By  tiie  action  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  on  btnitrobenzene 
(pp.  203,  205). 

The  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state.  All  its  salts 
are  soluble  in  water;;  their  general  formula  is  C»^'*H«M»S*0^*  or 
C»Ad*H»M*,4S(y:  the  acid  is  therefore  bibasic 

BitliiobenzokUeqf  Ammonia.  —  Preparation  (p.  203).  The  needle-shaped 
crystals,  after  being  pressed  between  paper,  form  a  yellowish  mass,  which 
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when  purified  by  wsshiBg  with  alcohol  and  ether>  fcrau  &  perfectly  White 
powder. 


12  C  

4  N  

14  H  

Dried 

in  vacuo, 
...  72  . 
...  56  . 
...     14     . 

..     23-84     ... 
..     18-54     ... 
,.       4-64     ... 
..     21-19     ... 
..    31-79    ... 

KUkenkamp. 
....    24-54 
....     18-20 
....      4*88 

4S   

12  O  

::::::::;;::: 

...  64  . 
...     96    . 

....    21-21 
31-17 

C»»N»H»(] 

NHV,4SO»302    . 

..  100-00    ... 

....  10000 

The  salt  carbonises  and  intumssces  when  heated,  giving  bff  sulphn- 
rous  acid.  Salphnric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  concentrated,  do 
not  act  upon  the  salt  in  the  cold;  with  the  aid  of  heat,  they  eliminate 
a  pungent  gas,  but  no  sulphurous  acid.  Nitric  acid  acts  in  the  same 
manner,  but  likewise  coloarp  the  cold  solution  yellow.  Chlorine  forms  a 
considerable  quantity  of  chloranil,  together  with  traces  of  a  brown 
resinous  body.  The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and  Aqueous 
alcohol,  TCty  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in 
ether.    The  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Bithi4)bemolate  of  Baryta,  —  Obtained  by  addins^  the  ammonia-salt  to 
boiling  baryta-water,  continuing  the  ebullition  as  long  as  ammonia  goes 
off,  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  evaporating  the 
filtrate  till  a  crystalline  substance  begins  to  separate,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  slow  evaporation.  It  then  3rield8  crystalline  crusts,  which  may  be 
purified  by  filtering  from  the  mother-liquor  and  washing  with  alcohol. 
The  salt  is  white  with  a  slight  tinge  or  red,  insoluble  in  alcohol  anhy- 
drous and  hydrated,  also  in  ether. 


Dried  in  vacuo. 
12  C    72-0 

..  17-85 
6-94 
1-49 

..    34-04     . 

..     15-87     . 

..     23-81 

Hilkenkemp. 

2  N 28-0    .. 

6  H   6-0    , 

2  Ba 137-2 

4S    640     . 

33-73 

15-55 

12  O  96-0     . 

C»WH«Ba*,4SO»  403-2     . 

..  10000 

f.     Amidogen-nudetu  C"AdBr*HO*. 

Bromanilamic  Acid. 
C»NBi*H>0*  =^  C«AdBr»HO*,t]K. 

Stenhousb.     FhU.  Mag.  J.  [4],  8,  36;  Ann.  Pharm.  91,  313. 

The  red-brown  solution  of  bromanil  (p.  172),  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia^  yields  deep  brown-red  needles  of  a  salt  which  iq»pears  to  be 
bromanilamate  of  ammonia;  and  by  cautiously  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
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aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  broiDanilamic  acid  is  separated  in  nearly 
black  needles.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  become 
heated,  decolorisation  takes  place,  and  crystals  separate  having  exactly 
the  appearance  of  bromanilic  acid  (p.  171). 


IT.  Amidogen^udeui  C^Ad*BM*. 

Bromanilamide. 
C«SnBr^H*0*  =  C^*Ad*BrH)«,D«. 

Stenhousb.     FhU.  Mag.  J.  [4],  8,  36;  Ann.  Fharm.  01,  312. 

Obtained  by  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  into  heated  alcohol  in  which 
bromanil  IS  suspended;  also  when  bromanil  is  heated  with  alcohol  and 
aqueous  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  bromanilamide  obtained  by  the 
latter  method  Is  however  smaller,  a  larger  portion  of  bromanilamate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  being  formed. 

Brown-red,  crystalline  powder,  which  sublimes,  with  partial  decompo- 
sition, in  brown  crystals.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 


12  C  

2  N  

....     72     ., 
....     28     .. 

..     24-32 
...       9-46 
...     5406     .., 
...       1-35 
...     10-81 

Stenhonse. 

2  Br 

4  H  • 

....  160    ., 
....       4     ., 

54-21 

4  O 

....     32     . 

C>2Ad»Br«H«0<  .... 

....  296     . 

...  10000 

The  tpbdmtn  arialysed  wu  ditBoWed  in  alcohol  containing  a  little  potash,  and 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid.     (Stenhonse.)    1. 


Am{do(/en^nucleu^  C^AdCimO\ 

Chloranilamic  Acid. 
C»NC1«H>0«  =  C"AdCPHO*,0*. 

Erdmank.     (1841.)    J.  pf.  CTm.  22,  287. 

Laurent.    3"   Atin,  Ckim,   Phy%.  3,493.     JRev,  scUnt  ID,  141;  abstr. 
J.  pr.  Ckem.  36,  280.     Compt  Chim.  1845,  173. 

CMoranilamsHure,  ChtoranUam,  Aeide  ehhranihmique. 

The  blood-red  solution  of  chloinnil  in  aqueous  ammonia  yields  brown 
needles  of  chloranilammone  :  (chloranilamate  of  ammonia  according  to 
Laurent).     (Erdmahn,  p.  198}. 
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Preparation,  I.  From  the  saturated  aqueoas  solntion  of  ihose 
needles,  after  addition  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  tho  chlora- 
nilamic  acid  crystallises  on  cooling,  in  long  black  needles,  which  may  be 
purified  by  pressure  between  paper,  and  crystallisation  from  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  boiling  water. —  Sometimes,  especially  when  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  produced  too  much  heat,  and  the  air 
Las  acted  on  the  mixture,  a  brown  powder  mixes  with  the  needles  and 
must  be  removed  by  recrystallisation.  The  chloranilamic  acid  which 
remains  dissolved  in  the  acid  mother-liquor  of  the  needles,  cannot  be 
recovered  by  evaporation,  which  exerts  a  decomposing  action,  but  may 
le  obtained  by  extraction  with  ether  and  evaporation  of  the  solvent. 
1  he  mother-liquor  of  the  chloranilammone  yields  a  small  extra  quantity 
of  chloranilamic  acid,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  —  2.  The 
solution  of  chloranil  in  ammonia  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
without  previously  separating  the  chloranilammone  from  the  sal-ammoniac 
in  the  crystalline  form,  the  mixture  being  constantly  kept  cool  by  cold 
water,  and  the  crystals,  which  are  scarcely  contaminated  with  any  brown 
powder,  are  purified  by  pressure  between  paper  and  recrystallisation 
from  hot  water.  (Erdmann.) 

The  violet  powder  of  the  black  needles  gives  up  its  water  at  IOC, 
and  becomes  lighter  in  colour.     (Erdmann.) 


12  C    

Ankydroui. 
720    .. 

.    34-65     ... 
.       6-73    ... 
.     34-07     ... 
.       1-45     ... 
.     23-10     ... 

JfirdLODftQii* 

35  08     .. 

7-40 

33-24 

1-76     .. 

22-53 

Laurent. 
..     34*0 

N   

2  CI  

14-0    .. 

70-8     .. 

3  H   

3-0    ... 

..       1-5 

6  O    

48*0     .. 

C>SNCI«H»0«  ... 

207-8     .. 

.  10000     .. 

100-00 

DecomposUiofu,  1.  The  needles,  when  heated  in  a  test  tube,  appear  to 
sublime  undecomposed  to  a  slight  extent,  but  afterwards  give  off  yellow 
and  brown,  litmus-reddening  vapours,  and  leave  a  residue  of  charcoal.  — 
2.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
remains  unaltered  in  the  cold  or  at  a  gentle  heat,  even  after  a  considerable 
time;  but  on  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  violet  mixture,  if  the 
nir  is  completely  excluded,  gradually  becomes  light  red,  the  more  quickly 
tho  stronger  the  acid  added,  and  immediately  or  on  cooling  deposits 
crystals  of  chloranilio  acid,  whilst  an  ammonia-salt  remains  in  solution  : 

C»NC1«H«0«  +  2H0  -  C»«CPH«OS  +  NH». 

Strong  acetic  acid  does  not  exert  any  decomposing  action,  even  with  half 
an  hour's  boiling.  —  The  mixture  of  the  acid  with  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boiled  in  contact  with  the  air,  e,g,  in  a  basin,  becomes 
covered  on  cooling  with  an  iridescent  film,  and  deposits  a  brown  powder 
together  with  a  few  laminse  of  chloranilamic  acid.  —  3.  With  aqueous 
potash,  chloranilamic  acid  is  resolved,  even  at  0°,  into  chloranilate  of 
potash  which  crystallises,  and  ammonia  which  escapes.  Also  when  heavy 
metallic  salts  are  precipitated  by  chloranilamic  acid  or  its  ammonia-salt, 
more  or  less  chloranilic  acid  appears  to  be  produced,  the  salt  of  that  acid 
forming  at  least  a  part  of  the  precipitate.    (Erdmann.) 

Conddnaiions.  EydraUd  Chloranilamic  acid, —  The  above-mentioned 
black  needles.     They  exhibit  an  adamantine  lustre  and  yield  a  dark 
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violet  powder.  Between  100®  and  130°,  they  ^ve  off  18*92  p.o.  (some- 
what more  than  5  At.)  water.  They  dissolye  sparingly  in  water,  forming 
a  beautiful  violet  solution.     (Erdmann.) 

CfdoranilanuUe  of  Ammonia.  —  Chloramlammon,  (Erdmann.)—  The  deep 
blood-red  solution  of  ohloranil  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia  yields,  partly  on 
cooling,  partly  after  careful  evaporation,  small,  shining,  chestnut-coloured 
needles,  which  must  be  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  by  draining  on 
paper.  (Erdmann.)  These  crystals  are  produced  immediately  on  mixing 
ammonia  with  chloranilamic  acid.    (Laurent.) 


12  C    ... 

Dehydrated  at  \2(f. 
72-0    ... 

.     32-03     .... 
.     12-45     .... 
.     31-49     .... 
.       2-68     .... 
.     21-35     .... 

Krdman 
....    33*06 

2N    ... 

28-0     ... 

....     11-86 

2  CI  ... 

70-8     ... 

....     31-62 

6  H   ... 

60     ... 

....       2-79 

6  0   ... 

48-0     .,. 

....     20-67 

C"Cl»Ad(NH<)0«  224-8     ....  100-00    100-00 

The  crystals  when  dried  give  off  24-1  to  28  p.c.  (therefore  probably 
8  At.)  water.  When  heated  in  a  test-tube,  they  yield  a  trace  of  violet 
sublimate,  then  a  wbite  sublimate,  turning  brown  at  the  same  time  and 
becoming  carbonised;  heated  on  platinum-foil,  they  emit  a  purple  smoke, 
and  leave  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  turns  yellowish  red  when  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  but  does  not 
deposit  anything.  Mixed  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  assumes 
a  violet  colour  in  the  cold,  becoming  deeper  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
deposits  black  needles  of  chloranilamic  acid,  while  a  portion  of  that  acid 
remains  in  solution,  together  with  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  chloranilic  acid,  into  which  moreover,  the  whole 
of  the  chloranilamic  acid  is  converted  by  boiling,  a  brown  powder  being 
also  formed  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  {vid.  sup.)  Aceticacid  does 
not  decompose  the  salt.  Cold  potash  slowly  decomposes  its  aqueous 
solution,  into  chloranilate  of  potash  which  crystallises,  and  ammonia.  — 
The  salt  dissolves  in  water,  especially  when  hot,  forming  a  puiple  solu- 
tion.    (Erdmann*) 

The  aqueous  acid  forms  with  chloride  of  barium  a  light  brown  preci- 
pitate, which  dissolves  with  purple  colour  when  the  mixture  is  heated, 
but  reappears  on  cooling  in  brown  amorphous  flakes,  the  liquid  however 
retaining  a  reddish  tint.     (Erdmann.) 

Aqueous  chloranilamic  acid,  as  well  as  the  ammonia-salt,  forms  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  red-brown  precipitate;  with  ferric  and  nickel 
salts,  a  blackish  cloud;  with  cupric  sulphate,  after  a  while,  and  with  the 
acetate  immediately,  a  greenish  brown  precipitate ;  and  with  mercuroua 
nitrate,  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  whereas  corrosive  sublimate  is  not 
precipitated  by  it    (Erdmann.) 

The  thick  red-brown  precipitate  formed  with  nitrate  of  silver  (the 
liquid,  even  when  the  silver-solution  is  in  excess,  retaining  a  deep  violet 
colour,  and  depositing  red-brown,  often  crystalline  flakes  when  evapo- 
rated,) is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  silver, 
and  dissolves  completely  in  hot  water^  as  well  as  in  ammonia  and  acetic 
acid.     (Erdmann.) 

VOL.  XI.  R 
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The  silTer-ialt  Taries  in  oompodtion  ■ooording  to  the  mode  of  preparation  t  a.  Pre- 
cfpitated  cold ;  b.  Precipitated  warm ;  c.  The  crystalline  flakes  deposited  from  the 
liquid  filtered  warm  from  b.  The  preparations  were  dried  in  each  case  at  130**. 
(Erdmann.)  [Laurent  appears  to  have  precipitated  his  salt  in  the  cold.  It  is  probable  that 
generally  a  mixture  of  chloranilate  and  chloranilamate  of  silver  is  produced,  bat  that 
the  latter  is  more  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  is,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  precipi- 
tated from  warm  mixtures  on  cooling  in  the  form  c]     Brdmann  takes  another  Tiew. 

b,  c.  Laurent. 

....    21-80 
....      4-80 

....     17-90    ....      2M 

....      0-62 

....    43-58    ....    34-17 


12  C  

72-0    . 
140    . 
70-8    . 
20    . 
108-0     . 
48-0     . 

..     22-87    .. 

4-44  .. 
..     22-49     .. 

0-64  .. 
..  34-31  .. 
..     15-25     .. 

a. 
..     21-50 

N  

2  CI 

!!    20-70 

2  H  

6^:::::::::::::: 

..      0-57 
..     40-40 

C»»Cl«AdAgO«... 

314-8     . 

..  100-00 

Amidogen^udeua  C^^AdKllW. 

Ghloranilamide. 

C"N»CPH*0*  =  C»Ad»aK)^ 

Laurent.    (1845.)    jBuv.  icient.  19, 141;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  36,  283. 
Formation,     (p.  198.) 

Prfparation.  Chloranil  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  gently  heated  with 
ammonia;  the  resulting  dark  red>brown  precipitate  freed  from  the  sdco- 
holio  liquid,  washed  with  alcohol,  dissolved  in  gently  heated  alcohol 
containing  potash,  care  being  taken  not  to  heat  too  long  or  too  strongly; 
the  solution,  filtered  if  necessary,  neutralised  while  yet  warm  with  acetic 
acid;  and  the  quickly  formed  brown- red  crystalline  precipitate,  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried. 

PropertUs.  Dark  carmine-coloured  powder,  consisting  of  fine  needles 
and  having  an  almost  metallic  lustre.  When  carefully  heated  on  a  glass 
plate,  it  sublimes  almost  entirely  in  crystalline  tufts,  resting  on  a  layer 
of  charcoal. 

Laurent. 

12  C 720     ....     34-82     352 

2N 280     .....    13-54     134 

2  CI 70-8     ....     34  24     340 

4H 4-0     ....       1-93     1-9 

4  0 320     ....     15-47     15-5 


C»NK:PH<0*   206-8     ....  10000    1000 

Decomponiiofu.     Ghloranilamide  boiled  with  potash-ley,  is  resolved 
into  ammonia,  which  escapes,  and  chloranilate  of  potash  which  crystallises: 

C'^WCI'H^O*  +  2K0  +  2H0  -  C«C1'K*08  +  2NIP. 
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It  is  not  decomposed   by  boiling  with  aqueous  or  aloobolio  bydro- 
chloric  acid. 

Comhinations,     It  dissolyes  in  water  and  in  aqaeous  ammonia. 

Its  violet-red  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  is  coloured  blue  by  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  wine-red  by  a  larger  quantity;  and  when  treated 
with  a  still  larger  quantity,  deposits  a  portion  of  the  chloranilamide, 
provided  the  quantity  of  water  and  acid  present  is  not  too  great. 

From  its  solution  in  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  precipitated  unaltered 
by  acids. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     (Laurent.) 


%  Amidogen-nucleuB  C"X»AdH». 

Picramic  Acid. 

C»1PHH)"  =  C»X«AdH»,0«. 

WoHLER.  Posfg,  13,  488. 

A.  GiRARD.    Compt.  rend.  36,  421;  J,  pr.  Chem.  59,  142.  Ann.  Pharm. 

88,  281;  — further:  Oompt.  rend.  42,  59;  J.pr.  Chem.  67,  507. 
E.  PuGH.     Ann.  Fharm.  96,  83;  J.  pr.  Chem.  &5,  362. 

NitrohmmaHe  acid,  Deoxidised  Picric  acid. 

Formaiion  and  Preparation,  (pp.  218,  219.;  Ginrd't  method  by  the  action  of 
eulphuretted  hydrogen  appears  to  be  the  most  productive. 

Properties.  The  acid  separated  from  its  ammonia-salt  by  acetic  acid 
forms  beautiful  red  needles,  often  grouped  in  tabular  masses.  (Girard); 
from  an  ethereal  solution,  it  crystallises  in  distinct  prismatic  crystals  with 
very  acute  terminal  faces,  garnet-coloured  by  reflected,  yellowish-red  by 
transmitted  light  (Pugb.)  Has  a  slightly  bitter  taste  (Girard);  does 
not  taste  bitter.    (Pugh.)    Melts  at  165  ,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 


mass  on  cooling.  (Girard 

12  C  

3  N 

Crystals. 

72     .. 

42     .. 

..     36-1     . 
..     2M     . 
..       2-5     . 
..     40-3     . 

Girard  (mean] 

36-6 

21-4 

5  H 

5     .. 

......r       2-8 

10  O  

80     .. 

40-2 

C»X»AdH»,0«  199    ....  1000    100*0 

Decompositions.  1.  The  acid  heated  above  165^  is  decomposed,  with 
evolution  of  tarry  vapours  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia, 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal.  (Girard,  Wohler,  p.  218.)  It  burns 
vividly  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals.  (Girard.)  —  2.  It  dissolves  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red  solution,  from 
which,  on  dilution  with  water  and  addition  of  ammonia,  the  picramic  acid 
separates  out  unaltered :  similarly  with  hydrochloric  acid;  but  by  hot 

B  2 
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concentrated  sulphuric  acul  it  is  decomposed  and  carbonised.  (Girard.) 
3.  Strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  abundant  evolution  of  nitrons 
!•  ..1  _  !?_..•  J : >A ^11^ — ^»i^««  «««/i  ^jj0  picramic  acid 

According  to  Wdhler^ 
'  nitric  acid  (p.  218). 

Combinations.  The  acid  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  water, 
forming  a  yellow  solution.  (Wbhler.)  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water 
even  at  the  boiling  heat.  (Girard.) 

Picramic  acid  unites  readily  with  bases.  Its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline; 
their  general  formula  is  C"X*AdH*M,  0\ 

Pioramate  of  Ammonia,  —  Preparation  {p,  219) — Separates  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  dark  orange-red  rhom- 
bohedral  tables.  Does  not  decompose  at  100"*,  but  at  135°  it  effloresces 
and  gives  off  ammonia;  melts  at  165*^,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  deep  red 
solutions,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed 
by  continued  boiling,  with  separation  of  a  brown  powder.  (Girard.) 

Girard. 


12  C 72    . 

..     33-33 
..     25-93     .... 
..       3-70 
,.     37-04 

4N    56     . 

8  H    8     . 

...     26-9 

10  O    80    , 

C«X2AdHP(NH*),02.  216    . 

..  10000 

Pioratnate  of  Poto«A.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  hot  solution  of 
the  ammonia-salt  with  potash.  Separates  on  cooling  in  red  transparent 
elongated,  rhombic  tables,  containing  1 9*9  p.  c.  potash.  Decomposes  with 
slight  detonation  when  somewhat  strongly  heated,  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
charcoal.  Dissolves  pretty  easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol. 
(Girard.) 


Girard. 

KO  

47-2     .. 

..     19-8    .... 

....       19-9 

C>WH<0»   

1900     .. 

..     80-2 

C»»X?AdH«K,02  _  237-2     ....  1000 

Picramate  of  Baryta.  —  On  decomposing  a  hot  solution  of  picramate 
of  ammonia  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  this  salt  separates  in  small  silky 
tufts  of  red  and  golden-yellow  needles.  It  bears  a  heat  of  200*^  without 
decomposition,  but  detonates  at  a  higher  temperature,  leaving  a  residue  of 
charcoal.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and  alcohol.  Contains  27 '9  p.  o. 
baryta.     (Girard.) 

Girard. 

BaO 76-6     ....     27*8    27*9 

C*»N»H*0«    190'0    ....     72-2 

C»X3AdH3Ba,02....  266*6     ....  1000 
The  soluble  picramates  givo  no  precipitate  with  lalts  of  fnanganue.    (Girard.) 
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Picramaie  of  Lead,  —  Orange-colonred  powder  which  explodes  when 
heated,  and  also  bj  percnssion,  but  without  much  noise.  Dissolyes  in 
water^  ammonia  and  acids,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Girard.) 

Soluble  picramates  do  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  iron,  cobiUt,  or  niekeL 

Picramaie  of  Copper.  —  Yellowish  green,  amorphous  precipitate,  which 
detonates  slightly,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  acids. 
(Girard.) 

Girard. 

CuO   40    ....     17-3    17-2 

C"N»H*0» 190    ....     82-7 

CMX*AdH2Cii,0«  230    ....  100-0 

With  merenric  salts,  the  soluble  picramates  form  a  red  precipitate 
soluble  in  acids. 

Pici*amaU  of  Silver, — Obtained  by  decomposing  the  ammonia-salt  wJth 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  brick-red  amorphous  precipitate,  whicli 
does  not  blacken  by  exposure  to  light,  but  decomposes,  with  blackening, 
at  about  UO'*,  leaving  a  residue  which  melts  at  about  165°.  On  glowing 
coals,  it  bums  without  detonation.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Boiling  water  decomposes  it,  leaving  an  insoluble  residue. 
(Girard.) 

Girard.  Pngh. 

AgO 116    ....    37-9    ....    37-3    ....    3775 

C>«N>H<0»    190     ....     62-1 


C»»X«AdH»Ag,03  306    ....  lOO'O 

f .    Amdogen^udeus  =  C»X»AdH». 

Ficramide. 
C"N*H*0»  =  C"X*AdH>. 

PisANi.    Compt.  rend,  39,  852;  Ann,  Pharm.  92,  326. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloropicrvl  (p.  236).  When 
crude  chloropicryl  (containing  oxychloride  of  phosphorus)  is  triturated 
in  the  cold  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  mass  treated 
with  boiling  water,  a  residue  is  obtained  consisting  of  picramide,  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  mcrystalhne  pktes,  dark 
yellow  by  transmitted,  violet  by  reflected  hght :  its  powder  is  light 
vellow.  When  heated,  it  decomposes  without  detonation,  giving  off 
nitrons  fumes,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  Heated  with  aqueous 
potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  yields  picrate  of  potash  : 

[C^X»(NH«)H2  +  KO,HO  -  C«X»H=K,0»  +  NH»]. 
Plssolves  sparingly  in  ether.  (Pisani.)  IT. 
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Nitrogen  or  Azo-nueleu$  C"NH*. 

Aniline. 
C»N^^  =  C»NH»,H». 

Unvbbdorbhn.  (1826.)    Fogg.  8,  397. 

RuNOE.    Fogg.  SI,  65  aadSlS;  S2,SBl. 

Fritzsche.  J.pr.  Chem.  30,  453;  27,153;  28,202. 

ZiNiN.  J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  149;  36,  98. 

A.  W.  HoFMANN.  Ann.  Pharm.  47,  31;  53,  8;  57,  265;  66,  129;  67,  61 

and  129;  70,  129;  74,  117;  75,  356. 
HoPMANN  &  MusPRATT.  Attn.  Fhamt.  53,  221;  57,  210. 
Laurent.  Gompt,  rend.   17,  1366;  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  32,  286.  —  Rev. 

ecienJtif.  18,  278  and  280;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  36,  13. 
Gerhardt.  N.  J.  Pharm.  %  401;  also  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  14,  1 17.  — 

N.  J.  Fhamt.  10,  5. 
Laurent  &  Oerhardt.  K  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24, 163;  also  JV.  J.  Pharm. 

14,  130;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  68,  15. 

Krystallin  (UnTcrdorben^  Kyanol  (Rnnge),  Anilin  (Fritxsche).  Bintidam  (Zinln), 
Ph^amidt  PhenylamvM  (Hofmann),  AjnidopMnate. 

Formation.  1.  Bj  heating  carbolate  of  ammonia  for  some  time  bj 
itself  in  a  sealed  tube: 

NH»,C»H«0«  -  C»NH7  +  2HO. 

At  200^  only  a  tnuse  of  aniline  is  formed  in  half-an>hour;  but  between  200^  and  300^, 
a  large  quantity  in  the  courae  of  18  days.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  When  nitrobenzene  is 
decomposed  by  sulpbaretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  alcohol  and 
ammonia  (Zinin,  p.  672),  or  by  zinc  in  presence  of  alcohol  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Hofmann,  p.  672),  or  by  ferrous  acetate; 

C»NH»0*  +.12PeO  +  2HO  -  6Fe?0»  +  C^W. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  oxalate  and  chloride,  do  not  exert  any  action  upon 
nitrobenzene.  (A.  Bechamp,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  PAy».  42,  186.)  —  3.  By 
distillation  of  azoxybenzene.  (Zinin.)  —  4.  By  distillation  of  anthranilio 
acid.  (Fritzsche.)  —  5.  By  passing  the  yapour  of  salioylamide,  or  nitro- 
toluene,  which  is  isomeric  with  it,  over  lime  at  a  low  red  heat.  (Hofmann 
and  Muspratt.)  Nitrometastyrol  yields  but  a  small  quantity.  (Hofmann  &  Blyth.) 
—  6.  By  distilling  indigo  per  Me.  (Unverdorben),  or  with  very  strong 
potash-ley.  (Fritzche.)  —  7.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  aniline  passed 
over  with  the  coal- tar.  (Runge.)  In  the  tar  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
animal  substances,  Hofmann  did  not  tind  aniline ;  Anderson,  however,  found  it  in  the 
product  of  the  distillation  of  bones. 

PreparcUion.  1.  Ytom  Niirobemene. — a.  Nitrobenzene  dissolved  in 
alcohol  is  mixed  with  ammonia;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  throi\gh 
the  solution;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  grailually  distilled,  after  a 
few  days,  from  the  liquid  which  contains  crystals  of  sulphur,  the  liquid 
being  cooled  and  decanted  from  the  gi-adually  deposited  sulphur  as  often 
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as  it  causes  percussive  ebullitiou;  and  the  distillation  continued,  after  all 
the  sulphur  has  separated,  as  long  as  the  contents  of  the  retort  continue 
to  deposit  aniline  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slightlj  alcoholic  liquid:  the  oil  thus  deposited  is  afterwards  rectified 
per  se,  (Zinin.)  —  b.  Nitrobenzene  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  distilled  with 
an  equal  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash,  is  converted  into  asozybenzene, 
which,  bv  further  distillation,  is  resolved  into  aniline,  which  passes  over 
first  and  remains  liquid,  and  azobenzene  which  passes  over  later  and 
crystallines.  The  more  volatile  aniline  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  azobenzene  by  fractional  distillation,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  and  the  resulting  solution,  decanted  from  the  azobenzene, 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  yields,  on  cooling,  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  aniline,  which,  when  purified  by  recrystallisation  and 
distilled  with  potash-ley,  yield  pure  aniline.  (Zinin.)  IT.  c.  Nitrobenzene 
and  ferrous  acetate  (3  pts.  iron  to  1  pt  nitrobenzene)  are  mixed  in  a 
flask  fitted  with  a  distillation-tube  to  condense  any  acetate  of  aniline 
that  may  pass  over,  and  heated  in  the  water-bath;  the  contents  of  the 
flask  then  filtered  (after  being  stirred  up  with  water  if  too  pasty);  the 
residue  on  the  filter  washed  with  hot  water;  and  the  entire  liquid  dis- 
tilled: acetate  of  aniline  and  free  acetic  acid  then  pass  over  together  with 
the  watery  vapours.  The  distillate  is  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
(4  pts.  acid  to  10  pts.  of  nitrobenzene  used)  and  the  mixture  distilled  to 
expel  the  acetic  acid;  sulphate  of  aniline  then  remains  and  may  be  puri- 
fied by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  or  immediately  distilled  with  potash 
to  separate  the  aniline.^— When  1  pt.  of  nitrobenzene,  l^pts.  of  pure 
iron-filings,  and  1  pi  of  strong  acetic  acid,  are  introduced  into  a  retort,  a 
brisk  action  soon  begins  without  external  heating  : 

C«NH»0<  +  4Fe  +  2Hp  -  aFe^O*  +  C^W; 

and  aniline,  acetate  of  aniline,  and  a  small  quantity  of  undeoomposed 
nitrobenzene  collect  in  the  receiver,  which  must  be  well  cooled.  The 
contents  of  the  receiver  are  then  poured  back  into  the  retort  and  distilled 
to  dryness,  and  aqueous  aniline  separated  from  the  distillate  by  caustic 
potash.     (A.  B^champ,   JV.  Ann.  Ckim.  Fhyi.  42, 186.)  n. 

2.  From  Ivdigo.-^a.  The  oil  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
indigo  is  extracted  by  an  acid.  (Unverdorben.)  —  5.  Indigo-powder  is 
introduced  into  highly  concentrated  potash-ley  heated  in  a  retort;  the 
resulting  brown  mass  heated  as  long  as  ammoniacal  water  and  a  brown 
oil  pass  over  with  strong  intumescence;  and  the  oil  separated  by  distilla- 
tion into  a  brown  resinous  residue,  and  a  colourless  distillate  of  aniline, 
amounting  to  20  per  cent  of  the  indigo.  (Fritzsche.) 

3.  From  Coal-tar,  —  a.  The  tar  is  distilled  till  pitch  remains  behind; 
the  pitch  distilled  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  retain 
the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia,  the  receiver  being  changed  as  soon  as 
the  distillate  sinks  in  water;  the  oil  which  sinks  in  water,  the  heavy  oil 
(the  first  portions  of  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  aniline 
with  but  little  leuool,  while  the  subsequent  portions  consist  chieflv  of 
leucol),  violently  shaken  in  a  carboy  with  strong  commercial  hydrochloric 
acid;  this  acid,  after  24  hours*  standing,  separated  by  the  siphon  from 
exhausted  oil  floating  on  the  surfiace,  in  order  that  it  may  be  repeatedly 
treated  with  fresh  oil,  which  may  amount  to  100  lbs.  in  all,  and  may  take  up 
a  large  quantity  of  bases;  and  the  acid  liquid  strained  through  cloth  or 
grey  paper,  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  in  a  copper-still  which  must  be 
immediately  closed,  and  distilled  over  a  strong  fire,  with  good  arrange- 
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nients  for  cooling.  It  then  yields  a  first  distillate  consisting  of  a  milky 
liquid  having  an  intoxicating  odour,  and  with  brown-black  oily  drops 
floating  on  its  surface;  and  afterwards,  when  about  half  has  passed  over, 
and  the  odour  of  the  distillate  has  become  more  agreeable  and  somewhat 
like  that  of  bitter  almonds,  a  second  distillate,  to  be  collected  in  a  sepa- 
rate receiver,  and  consisting  of  a  turbid  watery  liquid  which  holds  out 
little  oil  in  solution.  The  first  distillate  becomes  clear  when  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  mixed  with  potash  after  evaporation,  deposits 
drops  of  an  oil  having  an  intoxicating  odour,  and  consisting  mainly  of 
aniline  and  leucol,  but  containing  also  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  oil. 
This  oil  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid:  hence,  after 
removing  the  watery  liquid,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  ether;  shaken  up 
with  hydrochloric  or  salphuric  acid;  and  the  liquid  carefully  separated 
from  the  ether,  in  which  the  neutral  oil  remains  dissolved,  and  mixed  in 
a  tall  cylindrical  vessel  with  hydrate  of  potash  or  strong  potash-ley,  by 
which  the  basic  oil  is  generally  separated  in  the  form  of  a  layer  which 
rises  to  the  surface  and  may  be  removed  with  the  pipette.  If  it  should 
separate  merely  in  fine  drops  which  fill  the  entire  liquid,  they  must  be 
made  to  unite  and  rise  to  the  surface,  by  mixing  the  liquid  with  common 
salt  and  setting  it  aside  for  several  days,  and,  if  this  method  does  not 
succeed,  saturating  the  water  with  hydrate  of  potash;  or  else:  the  mix- 
ture may  be  distilled  with  water,  whereupon  the  oil,  amounting  to  ^^  of 
the  heavy  coal-tar  oil,  collects  in  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  distillate.  — 
a.  The  oily  mixture  of  aniline  and  leucol  thus  obtained  is  distilled  (to 
about  f )  till  a  drop  which  passes  over  no  longer  turns  blue  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime;  and  the  dark  yellow  distillate  having  an  intoxicating 
odour,  dehydrated  by  setting  it  aside  for  some  days  in  contact  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potash,  then  separated  from  the  potash- 
solution  by  the  pipette,  and  rapidly  distilled  in  a  current  of  dry  hvdrogen, 
setting  aside  the  first  fourth  which  may  contain  water,  and  the  last  pale 
yellow  portion  which  contains  leucol.  On  redistilling  the  middle  half, 
which  is  colourless,  and  af  ain  collecting  apart  the  middle  half  of  the 
distillate,  aniline  is  obtained  nearly  pure,  but  still  contaminated  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  substance  which  has  a  penetrating  offensive  odour 
(Anderson's  picoline),  and  makes  it  lighter  than  water.  But  by  com- 
bining it  with  oxalic  acid,  purifving  the  oxalate  of  aniline  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  and  distilling  with  potash,  this  odour  mav  be 
entirely  removed. —  /3.  Or,  the  mixture  of  aniline  and  leucol  is  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol,  neutralised  with  alcoholic  oxalic  acid,  and  the  mother- 
liquor,  which  contains  scarcely  anything  but  oxalate  of  leucol,  decanted, 
after  standing  for  some  hours,  from  the  oxalate  of  aniline  which  separates 
in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  mass.     (Uofmann.) 

6.  The  oil  obtained  by  distilling  coal-tar  over  oxide  of  copper,  is  set 
aside  for  8  hours  with  ^  pt.  lime  and  4  pts.  water,  the  mixture  being 
frequently  shaken;  the  brownish  yellow  watery  liquid  filtered  and  dis- 
tilled to  one-half;  the  distillate  (consisting  of  a  thick  oil  and  a  waterv 
liquid,  and  containing  carbolic  acid,  ammonia,  aniline,  leucol  and  pyrrhof) 
mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  distilled  to  remove  the  carbolic 
acid  and  pyrrhol,  till  the  liquid  which  passes  over  is  no  longer  coloured 
red,  but  yellow,  by  nitric  acid;  the  dark  yellow  residue  distilled  with  excess 
of  soda-ley;  the  distillate  consisting  of  ammonia,  aniline,  and  leucol, 
distilled  with  excess  of  acetic  acid,  as  long  as  the  liquid  which  passes 
over  colours  fir-wood  yellow,  the  greater  part  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia 
then  remaining  in  the  retort;  part  of  the  distillate,  consisting  of  acetate 
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of  aniline  and  lencol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  distilled 
with  oxalic  acid,  whereupon  the  acetic  acid  passes  over;  then,  in  order 
to  saturate  the  oxalic  acid  with  bases,  a  second  portion,  &c  <&c.  till  the 
liquid  which  passes  over  colours  fir-wood  yellow,  and  therefore  contains 
acetate  of  aniline  (which,  together  with  the  acetate  of  leucol,  must  be 
collected  in  a  separate  receiver),  a  proof  that  the  oxalic  acid  is  saturated. 
The  residue  in  the  retort,  consisting  of  oxalate  of  aniline  and  leucol,  a 
small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  a  brown-red  colouring  matter, 
IS  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  washed  on  a  filter  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol, 
as  long  as  anything  dissolves,  collecting  apart  the  last  and  slightly 
coloured  portion  of  alcohol  which  runs  through.  That  which  remains  on 
the  filter  is  oxalate  of  aniline;  the  slightly  coloured  alcoholic  filtrate 
contains  the  oxalates  of  aniline  and  leucol,  which  crystallise  on  evapora- 
tion, and  may  be  so  far  separated  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water  (on 
the  cooling  of  which  the  leucol-salt  crystallises  first  in  colourless  needles, 
and  then  the  aniline-salt  in  laminsd),  and  from  alcohol,  that  the  aniline- 
salt,  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  no  longer  smells  like  phosphorus, 
and  the  leucol-salt  neither  colours  fir- wood  yellow  nor  chloride  of  lime 
violet.  By  distilling  the  oxalates  with  sodsrley,  agitating  the  distillate 
with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  extracts,  the  bases  are  obtained 
in  the  free  state.  (Range.) 

Properties,  Thin  colourless  oil  (Runge),  becoming  thichish  at  —  20° 
but  not  solidifying  (Hofmann)  :  sp.gr.  1*028  (Fritzsche);  1*020  at  le"* 
(Uofmann^;  refracts  light  very  strongly  (Fritzsche,  Hofmann);  does  not 
at  all  conauct  the  current  of  a  4-celled  Bunsen's  battery.  (Hofiuann.) 
Boils  steadily  at  182''  (Hofmann),  at  228""  (Fritzsche);  at  about  200"* 
(Zinin),  and  soon  evaporates  when  exposed  to  the  air  (Range),  so  that 
an  oil'Stain  produced  on  paper  by  aniline,  soon  disappears.  (Hofmann.) 
Vapour-density  =  3*219  (Burral,  N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  20,  348.)  Smells 
strongly  like  fresh  honey  (Unverdorben);  has  a  very  faint,  not  unpleasant 
odour,  and  when  inhaled  does  not  act  injnriously  on  the  head  or  lungs 
(Runge);  has  a  strong,  unpleasant,  aromatic  odour  (Fritzsche);  a  peculiar 
odour  (Zinin);  a  faint,  agreeable,  vinous  odour.  (Hofmann.)  Its  taste  is 
somewhat  biting  (Zinin);  aromatic  and  burning.  (Hofmann.)  Half  a 
gramme  of  aniline  introduced,  together  with  1^  grm.  water,  into  the 
stomach  of  a  rabbit,  causes  strong  clonic  cramps,  then  laborious  breathing, 
loss  of  strength,  dilated  pupils,  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth;  but  aniline  dropt  into  the  eye  does  not  dilate  the  pupil. 
(Hofmann.)  It  does  not  exert  any  poisonous  action  on  dogs  (Wbhler  & 
Frerichs,  Awn,  Pharm,  65,  343);  its  aqueous  solution  kills  leeches,  and 
cut  pieces  of  plants  immersed  in  it  (Kunge.)  —  Aniline  does  not  blue 
reddened  litmus  (Runge),  or  redden  turmeric  (Runge);  neither  does  its 
aqueous  solution,  which  however  turns  the  violet  colonr  of  dahlias  to 
green.  (Hofmann.)  It  imparts  a  bright  violet-blue  colour  to  chloride  of 
lime;  and  in  presence  of  an  acid,  a  yellow  colour  to  firwood  and  elder- 
pith.     (Runge.) 

Zinin.  '  Zinin.  Fritsche.       Hofmann. 

fifim  Nitrobenzene,  framAzoxi'     ^^^^  Tndioo  •^^^''*  Coal' 
benzene,       •'  ^  '       tar. 

12  C  ....     72    ....     77-42    ....     77-17    77*11     78-21     ....    77*31 

N  ....     14     ....     15*05    ....     14-84     15-00     1483 

7  H  ....       7     ....      7-53    ....      7-61     7-51     7*M    ....      7*72 

q»2NH7..  93  ....  100-00  ....  99-62  99-62  100*  58 
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Vol.  Deniitj. 

C-vapour  12    4*9920 

N-gaa 1     0-9706 

.  H-gas    7     0-4831 

Aniline-Tapour ....      2    6*4477 

1    3-2236 

Aooordiog  to  Laurent  and  most  cfaemists,  aniline  is  C^AdH*  and  not  C^H*,H*. 
According  to  Hofmann  it  is  phenylamine  Ni  H  ,  that  is,  ammonia  in  which  1  At.  H 
is  replaced  by  fihenyl. 


I     H 


Decompositions,  1.  Aniline  hums  vben  set  on  fire,  with  a  luminoas, 
strongly  fuliginoas  flame.  (Hofmann.)  —  2.  When  exposed  to  the  dr, 
it  becomes  yellow  (red,  according  to  Zinin),  and  afterwards  brown, 
forming  a  resin,  which  is  brown  according  to  Fritzsche,  red,  and  soluble 
with  yellow  colour  in  water,  according  to  Unyerdorben;  the  change 
takes  place  the  more  quickly  as  the  temperature  is  higher.  (Hofmann.) 
Hence  in  distilling  aniline,  it  is  necessary,  either  to  use  a  brisk  fire,  or  to 
pass  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  gas  through  the  apparatus. 
(Hofmann.) 

3.  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  dry  aniline,  converts  it,  with  great 
rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  a  black  viscid 
tar,  which  stops  up  the  gas-delivery  tube.  If,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
accident,  the  chlorine  be  passed  through  aniline  mixed  with  water,  or  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  alcohol,  the  liquid,  which  assumes  first  a 
blue,  then  a  black  colour,  deposits  a  black  tar,  which  on  cooling  soli- 
difies into  a  brittle  resin; — ^and  this  resin  distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  yields  terchloraniline,  C^'NCPHf;  afterwards  liquefies;  leaves  a 
residue  of  charcoal;  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  terchlorocarbolio 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  offensive  oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 
(Hofmann.): 

C«NH7  +  6C1  =  C"NCra<  +  3HCli 

terchlorauiiine. 
and: 

C^*NH7  +  ea  +  2H0  =  C"C1»H302  +  2Cl  +  NH^Cl. 

terchlorocarbolic  acid. 

Terchloraniline  appears  also  to  be  formed  when  aniline  is  distilled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese.     (Hofmann.) 

4.  Bromine  forms  with  anhydrous  aniline,  with  great  evolution  of 
heat,  a  brown  solution,  which,  if  the  quantity  of  bromine  is  sufficient, 
solidifies  to  a  mixture  of  finely  crystalline  terbromaniline  and  hydro- 
bromic  acid.  (Fritzsche.)  —  BrominewcUer  ^d^ed  to  aniline  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrobromio  acid,  and 
a  precipitate  of  terbromaniline  which  quickly  becomes  crystalline;  the 
same  substance  is  deposited,  after  boiling  aniline  with  excess  of  hydro- 
bromio acid,  in  the  form  of  a  dark-coloured  oil  which  crystallises  on 
cooling.  ^Hofman. )  —  5.  The  dark  brown  solution  of  iodine  in  aniline, 
the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  soon 
deposits  long  needles  of  hydriodate  of  aniline  (Fritzsche,  Hofmann), 
while  the  mother-liquor  retains^  together  with  a  portion  of  this  salt  an4 
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iodine  (free,  and  eapable  of  extraction  by  potash),  an  ioduretted,  brown, 
amorphous  resin,  insoluble  in  water,  acids  and  alkalis,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  likewise  hjdriodate  of  iodaniline:  formation 
of  the  last-mentioned  compound: 

C»NH'  +  21  «  Ci»NIH«.HI.     (Hofmann.) 

6.  With  aaaeous  chloride  of  lime,  aniline  forms  an  azure  or  violet-blue 
solution,  which  is  coloured  rose-red  by  acids  and  decolorised  bv  a  large 
quantity  of  chlorine,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  an  acid  [?]  which 
forms  blue  salts  with  bases,  as  in  this  case  with  lime.  Hence  coal-tar 
shaken  up  with  dilute  chloride  of  lime,  forms  a  blue  watery  liquid. 
(Runge.)  '  All  hypochlorites  act  like  chloride  of  lime.  The  blue  mixture 
becomes  covered  in  a  few  minutes  with  an  iridescent  film,  and  gradually 
assumes  a  dingy  red  colour  (more  quickly  with  aniline-salts).  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  aniline  acquires  but  a  faint  bine  colour  when  mixed  with 
chloride  of  lime;  the  ethereal  solution,  or  a  solution  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  not  coloured  at  all.  (Hofmann.) — 7.  On  adding  to 
the  aqueous  solution  of  an  aniline-salt,  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
then  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  indigo-coloured  flakes  is  gradually  deposited;  and  these,  when 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  alcohol,  become  green  as  they  are 
freed  from  adhering  acid,  and  shrink  in  drying,  into  a  dark  green  body 
containing  16  per  cent  of  chlorine.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  blue 
precipitate  contains  a  brown  resin,  and  when  boiled,  with  addition  of 
more  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  assumes  a  light  yellow 
colour  and  yields  crystals  of  chloranil.  Bromic  acid  or  a  mixture  of 
iodate  of  potash  and  sulphAric  acid,  forms  with  aniline  a  similar  blue 
precipitate.  (Fritzsche.)  As  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash  reqnired  to  form  the  blue  precipitate  is  not  easily 
found,  it  is  better  to  add  to  a  solution  of  aniline  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
few  drops  of  chlorous  acid  prepared  by  Millon's  process,  which  imme- 
diately forms  a  blue  magma.  The  washed  precipitate  is  decomposible  by 
ammonia  or  potash,  with  formation  of  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. By  gradually  adding  chlorate  of  potash  to  a  boiling  mixture  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  aniline  dissolved  in  a  not  too  large  quantity 
of  alcohol,  crystals  of  pure  chloranil  are  obtained,  without  any  blueing  of 
the  mixture,  out  with  copious  evolution  of  acetic  ether  and  formation 
of  sal-ammoniac.  When  a  large  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  thrown 
into  a  boiling  solution  of  aniline  in  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  brisk  reaction  takes  place,  and  chloranil  is  produced,  together  with  a  red 
resin  which  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  when  distilled,  yields,  first 
an  additional  quantity  of  chloranil,  then  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after- 
wards a  sublimate  having  the  odour  and  chemical  relations  of  terchloro- 
carbolic  acid,  but  probably  consisting  of  quintichlorocarbolic  acid. 
(Hofmann.)  —  8.  Aniline  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  when  evapo- 
rated at  100°,  leaves  a  brown-black  residue.  (Runge.)  —  It  is  imme- 
diately reddened  by  strong  nitric  acid.  (Zinin.)  It  acquires  a  transient 
blue  and  green  colour  by  treatment  with  strong  nitric  acid.  (Fritzche.) 
—  With  a  small  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  immediately  forms  a 
deep  azure-blue  mixture,  which  when  very  slightly  warmed,  turns  yellow, 
becomes  hot,  gives  off  gas  witli  violence,  then  assumes  a  scarlet  colour 
continually  increasing  in  brightness,  and  deposits  numerous  plates  of 
picric  acid.  (Hofmann.)  Aniline,  dissolved  in  moderately  strong  nitric 
ivcid,  likewise  passes  into  spontaneous  ebullition  on  the  application  of  a 
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gentle  beat,  giyes  off  nitrous  vapoars,  and  when  that  action  ceases,  is 
found  to  be  converted  into  picric  acid,  (Hofmann  &  Muapratt)  : 

C«NH7  +  6N0«  =  C^N'H'O^^  +  4H0  +  4N0».  .  (Hofmann.) 

9.  Aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  (or  with 
nitre  which  has  been  heated  to  redness  for  some  time)  gives  off  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  nitrogen  gas,  and  yields  carbolic  acid  in  small  brown  oily 
drops.     (Hunt,  JSUl.  Am,  J,,  1849;  Hofmann,  Ann,  Fkai'jn.  7^,  356): 

C>2NH7  +  N08  =  amny  +  ho  +  2N.     (Hunt.) 

Hunt  produced  the  same  transformation  by  passnng  nitric  oxide  gas  through  a  aolution 

of  anUine  in  nitric  acid,  wherean  Hofmann,  by  using  comparatively  strong  add,  obtained 

a  brown  resinous  mixture  of  crystalline  nitrocarbolic  acid,  and  an  amorphous  substance, 

together  with  a  trace  of  carbolic  acid,  to  judge  by  the  odour  of  castoieum  which  was  ! 

evolved;  with  a  weaker  acid,  no   decomposition  took  place.  — 10.   Oil  of  Vitriol 

forms  with  aniline  a  mixture  which  turns  brown  at  100"",  and  when  the 

decomposition  is  carried  further,  produces  sulphate  of  ammonia.  (Runge.)  { 

II.  Aniline  takes  fire,  in  contact  with  anhydrous  chromic  add,  and 
bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  agreeable  odour,  leaving  sesquioxide  of 
chromium.  (Hofmann.)  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  and  its  salts, 
forms  with  aqueous  chromic  acid,  a  precipitate  containing  chromium, 
which  is  dark  blue,  dark  green,  or  black,  according  to  the  concentration 
of  the  solutions  (Fritzsche,  Hofmann),  and  varies  in  composition  from  j 

62-66  p.c.  C  and  2-12  Cr*0»  to  33-93  C  and  31-00  Cr*0».   (Fritzsche.)—  ^ 

]  2.  Aniline  and  its  salts  form  in  solution  of  perm>anganate  of  potash,  i 

a  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese.  (Fritzsche, 
Hofmann.) — 13.  When  aqueous  sulphale  of  aniline  is  boiled  with 
peroxide  of  lead,  carbolic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  blue  liquid  produced, 
which  smells  of  formic  acid,  afterwards  becomes  colourless,  and  gives 
off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash.  (Hofmann.) — 14.  With  ferric 
sulphate,  sulphate  of  aniline  forms  a  dark  red  mixture  from  which 
ferrous  sulphate  crystallises.  (Hofmann.) — 15.  Aniline  heated  with 
solution  of  silver,  forms  a  black  brown  precipitate,  and  with  solution  of 
gold,  a  purple  flocculent  precipitate.     (Runge.) 

16.  With  terchloiide  of  phosphorus,  aniline  forms  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance. (Hofmann.)  — 17.  In  phosgene  gas  it  becomes  heated  and  soli- 
difies into  a  crystalline  mixture  of  carbanilide  and  hydrochlorate  of 
aniline  : 

4C>3NH7  +  2CC10  -  C«N«HJSO»  +  2(CnNH7,HCl).     (Hofmann.) 

18.  Aniline  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, '^q 
mixture  giving  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  after  standing  for  several 
hours,  and  solidifying  after  some  weeks  (more  quickly  in  a  warm  place 
or  on  addition  of  alcohol),  forming  scaly  sulphocarbanilide  : 

2Ci«NH7  +  2CS2  «  C^N'HMS'  +  2HS  (Hofmann).  ' 

20.  Aniline  mixed  with  iodide  of  methyl,  boils  briskly  and  forms 
crystals  of  hydriodate  of  methylaniline: 

CWNH?  +  C»H'I  =.  CWNH»,HI. 

Similarly  with  bromide  of  methyl,  it  quickly  solidifies  into  a  mass  of 
hydrobromate  of  methylaniline.  (Hofmann. ^21.  Cyanogen  gas  passed 
through  pure  aniline  is  quickly  absorbed,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  a 
reddening  of  tbo  liquid  amounting  to  opacity;  an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  , 
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acid  18  at  the  same  time  produced,  which,  when  the  passagp  of  the  gas  is 
continued,  changes  into  that  of  cyanogen,  hut  after  the  vessel  has  been 
closed  for  12  hours,  again  passes  into  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  the 
liquid  deposits  crystalline  but  brown  cyaniline,  and,  if  sufficient  cyanogen 
is  present,  finally  solidifies  into  a  dark  crystalline  mass.  When  cyanogen 
is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  only  till  the  liquid  smells 
strongly  of  it,  crystals  of  nearly  pure  cyaniline  are  deposited;  but  when  the 
passage  of  the  gas  is  further  continued,  other  products  mix  with  the 
cyaniline,  just  as  when  the  eas  is  passed  through  pure  aniline.  (Hofmann.) 
—  22.  Anhydrous  aniline  absorbs  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  evolved  from 
heated  cyanuric  acid,  becoming  hot,  and  solidifying  as  it  cools,  in  the 
form  of  crystalliae  aniline-urea,  C"N'H^O*,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
carbanilide,  C"N'H"0',  greater,  as  the  liquid  has  become  more  strongly 
heated : 

C13NH7  +  C^NHO^  =  CWN^HW. 

The  same  aniline- urea  is  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form  on  adding 
ci/anate  of  potash  to  aqueous  sulphate  of  aniline.  (Hofmann,  Ann. 
Pharm.  53,  57;  57,  365.)  Chancel  {Compt.  chim.  1849)  obtained  by  the 
latter  process  nothing  but  cyanate  of  aniline,  which  gave  on  all 
the  aniline  on  being  boiled  with  potash.' — 23.  Gaseous  cidoride  of 
cyanogen  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium  is  absorbed  abundantly  and  with 
great  evolution  of  heat,  by  dry  aniline,  which  then  becomes  darker  in 
colour,  and  thickens  into  a  crystalline  magma,  so  that  it  requires  to  be 
heated  in  order  to  saturate  it  with  the  gas ;  the  resinous  mass  which 
then  solidifies  on  cooling  consists  of  hydrochlorate  of  melaniline, 
C»N*H",HC1: 

2C«NH7  +  C?NC1  =  C«^»H"C1. 

This  product  is  however  mixed  with  aniline-urea,  the  quantity  of  which  is 
larger,  in  proportion  as  the  exclusion  of  water  has  been  less  carefully 
attended  to;  aqueous  chloride  of  cyanogen  produces  scarcely  anything 
but  this  compound,  mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  : 

2C»NH7  +  2H0  +  C«NC1  »  C»N«H802  +  CWNH^.HCl. 

(Hofmann,  Ann.  Pharm,  67,  130;  70,  129.)  —  [A^ccording  to  Cahours 
and  Cloez  {Compt  rend.  38,  354),  dry  chloride  of  cyanogen  passed 
through  an  ethereal  solution  of  aniline  cooled  with  ice,  forms  nothing 
but  cyaniline  C^NCyH',  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  : 

2CJaNH7  +  CyCl  «  CWNH7,HC1  +  Ci^NCyli*  j 

and  by  heating  the  mixture  of  cyaniline  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  in 
alcoholic  solution,  a  crystalline  body  is  formed  from  which  ammonia 
separates  melaniline.]  —  24.  Bromide  of  cyanogen  acts  upon  aniline  like 
volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen,  converting  it  into  hydrobromate  of  mela- 
niline, and  [in  presence  of  water?]  a  small  Quantity  of  carbanilide. 
(Hofmann.)  —  25.  Iodide  of  cyanogen  forms  with  aniline  :  iodaniline,  a 
brown  product  containing  iodine,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Hofmann.)  — 
26.  When  Hydropersvlphocyanic  acid  is  heated  with  anhydrous  aniline, 
the  mixture  melts  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  into  a  mass  wbich  dissolves 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  and  when  boiled  with  water  containing  a 
little  potash,  leaves  a  residue  of  sulphur,  and  yields  a  filtrate  from  which 
hydrochloric  acid  precipitates,  together  with  sulphur,  crystalline  scales 
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vbich  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt^  ^.  Ann: 
aUm,  Pkys,  2 A,  19S.) 

27.  The  anhydrous  mixture  of  bromide  of  ethyl  and  aniline  does  not 
decompose  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  in  an  apparatus  which  allows 
the  volatilising  bromide  of  ethyl  to  condense  and  flow  back  again^  passes 
into  spontaneous  ebullition,  turns  brown,  and  then  solidifies  in  a  crystal- 
line mass  on  cooling.  If  the  aniline  is  in  excess,  the  crystals  consist  of 
hydrobromate  of  aniline,  while  the  mother-liquor  contains  ethylaniline 
together  with  fVee  aniline  : 

2C»NH7  +  C<H*Br  «  Ci^NH^HBr  +  C^^WK 

With  an  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  the  crystals  consist  of  hydrobromate 
of  ethylaniline,  and  the  mother-liquor  contains  the  same  salt  together 
with  bromide  of  etjiyl : 

O^W  +  (^H«Br  =  C>«NH»,HBr. 

With  a  medium  proportion,  the  two  kinds  of  crystals  are  produced 
together.  (Hofmann.) — 28.  The  solution  of  aniline  in  cyauuric  ether 
(ix,  459),  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  considerable  evolution 
of  heatn  solidifies,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  ethylaniline-urea 
C"N»H"0*.  (Wurtz,  Compt  rend.  32,  417.)  — The  mixture  of  aniline 
and  mtutard^il  deposits,  after  four  months,  four-sided  tables,  perhaps  of 
C"N*H"S',  homologous  with  tbiosinnamine.  (Hofmann.) — ^.  On  mixing 
1  At.  mustard-oil  and  1  At.  aniline  in  alcoholic  solution  (1  pt.  aniline  to 
4  pts.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol),  the  mixture  soon  becomes  heated,  loses 
nearly  all  the  odour  of  mustard-oil,  and  on  cooling  yields  crystals  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  the  two  bodies  : 

C"NH7  +  C8NH«S«  «=  C»N2H«S». 

(Zinin,  Ann.  Pharm,  84,  346.)  If-  —  29.  A  cold  mixture  of  aniline  and 
excess  of  bromide  of  amyl  deposits  after  some  days,  crystals  of  hydro- 
bromate of  aniline,  while  the  mother-liquor  contains  amylaniline  together 
with  bromide  of  amyl;  but  when  the  bromide  of  amyl  is  in  very  large 
excess,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  in  the  water-bath,  hydrobromate  of 
amylaniline  separates  from  the  bromide  of  amyl  in  the  crystalline  form. 
(Hofmann.) 

2C»2NU7  +  CwH"Bp  -  C^HWJ  +  C»-T^H',HBr5 

amylaniline. 
and: 

C"NH7  +  C>«H"Br  =  CaNHi7,HBr. 

Aniline  is  not  altered  by  being  heated  with  carbolic  acid  io  250°  for 
several  days  in  a  sealed  tube.  (Hofmann.) 

30.  Aniline,  in  combination  with  organic  acids,  is  converted,  by 
abstraction  of  2  or  4  At.  water,  into  conjugated  compounds,  some  of 
which  are  aUo  produced  by  aniline  and  certain  chlorine-compounds 
belonging  to  the  aldides,  which  form  acids  with  water.  The  following 
clasi>es  are  to  be  distinguished  : 

I .  Anilic  acids,  corresponding  to  the  am idogen -acids,  compounds  of 
1  At.  aniline  and  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  miniu  2  At.  water :  e.  g, 

C»NH"0«  «  C"NH'  +  C»H«08  -  2H0. 


Buccinanilic  acid. 


l^ 
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They  dissolye  bnt  sparitiglj  in  water,  more  easily,  howerer^  tlian  the 
following  compounds  : 

2.  Anilidis,  compounds  analogous  to  tbe  amides,  either  of  1  At. 
aniline  with  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid  minus  2  At  water,  or  of  2  At. 
aniline  with  1  At  of  a  bibasic  acid  minus  4  At  water,  the  latter  to  be 
further  distinguished  as  Dianilides :  e,  g. 


2C12NH7  +  C*H208  -  4H0  =-  C»N»H«0< 


ozanilide. 


or  of  I  At.  aniline  with  1  At.  of  a  chlorine-compound  miims  1  At 
hydrochloric  acid;  t,g, 

CJ«NH7  +  CMCIH'02  -  HCl  -  C2«NH"09 


cblorobeozojL  benxanilide. 

Many  anilides  volatilise  when  strongly  heated.  With  melting  hydrate  of 
potash,  they  give  off  aniline,  but  not  with  boiling  potash-ley.  They  are 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  much  more  readily  in 
alcohol. 

3.  AnUs^  compounds  analogous  to  the  imides  (vii,  200),  of  1  At. 
aniline  and  1  At  of  a  bibasic  acid  minus  4  At.  water  :  e.y. 


flacdnanil. 


They  mostly  volatilise  when  strongly  heated.  When  boiled  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  they  take  up  2  At.  water,  and  are  converted  into  a  compound 
of  ammonia  with  the  corresponding  anilic  acid  : 


C»NH»0*  +  2HO  =  C»NH»0«. 


succinanilic  acid. 

With  potash  they  behave  like  the  anilides.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol 
much  more  readily  than  in  water.  (Laurent  <&  Gerhardt,  N,  Ann,  Chim. 
Fhys.  24,  163;  comp,  Hofmann.  Ann.  FIui)in.  73,  33.) 

Combinations.  When  pure  aniline  obtained  from  the  oxalate  is  shaken 
up  with  toater,  If ydrated  Aniline  is  formed  (probably  containing  only  1  At. 
water)  and  an  aqueoics  solution  containing  very  little  aniline.  (Hofmann.) 
Hydrated  aniline  when  distilled,  yields  at  first  a  distillate  consisting 
chiefly  of  water,  so  that  the  last  two-thirds  are  anhydrous.  (Pritzsche.) — 
Aniline  which  has  not  been  freed  from  the  ofTentive-smelling  substance  (odorine)  by  combi- 
nation with  oialic  acid  (p.  248)»  dissoWefs  much  more  abundantly  and  forms  a  lower  layer 
consisting  of  a  much  more  saturated  solution  of  aniline  in  water,  and  an  upper  layer  of 
hydrated  aniline  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  water,  yiz.  30  p.c.  (more  than  4  At. 
water),  and  becomes  turbid  even  at  the  heat  of  the  hands.  —  Pure  aniline  dissolves 
in  water  more  abundantly  the  higher  the  temperature,  so  that  a  solution 
saturated  at  a  boiling  heat  becomes  milk-white  on  cooling.  From  a 
solution  prepared  in  the  cold^  the  aniline  is  separated  by  caustic  potash 
or  soda  or  their  carbonates,  also  by  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  mas^- 
nesia;  and  ether  dissolves  it  out  from  the  water.  But  the  cold-saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  aniline  still  containing  odorine,  becomes  turbid  even  at  the  heat  of 
the  hand,  and  when  boiled,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  hydrated  aniline  which  rises  to 
the  surface ;  it  is  also  rendered  turbid  by  4  drops  of  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,   and 
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becomei  dear  only  on  the  addition  of  a  large  qoantity,  whereas  the  solntion  of  pure 
aniline  remains  clear  when  thus  treated.  (Hofmann.)  —  Aniline  disaolTes  readily  in 
water  (Runge);  sparingly  (Fritzche);  not  at  all.   (Zinin.) 

Aniline  dissolves  phosphorus  with  tolerable  facility  (Hofmann), 
sulphur  very  abnndantly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  deposits  it  in  the 
crystalline  fonn  on  cooling  (Fritzsche,  Hofmann);  it  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  sulphide  of  carbon.  ^Hofmann.) 

Aniline  combines  with  acios,  the  combination  being  attended  with 
rise  of  temperature  (Hofmann)  and  neutralisation  of  the  acid  (Runge), 
and  forms  the  Aniline-salts.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  alumina,  zinc- 
oxide,  ferrous  oxide  and  ferric  oxide,  but  not  those  of  magnesia,  chromic 
oxide,  manganous  oxide,  cobalt-oxide  or  nickel-oxide;  neither  does  it 
form  any  precipitate  with  mercurous  nitrate  or  nitrate  of  silver.  (Hof- 
mann.) Its  compounds  with  inorganic  oxygen-acids  contain  water  as  an 
essential  constituent  (Zinin,  Fritzsche,  Hofmann.)  Most  aniline-salts 
crystallise  readily.  (Unverdorben^  Zinin.)  —  Sometimes  the  oflensiTehsmelling 
snbstance  (the  odonne)  in  aniline  which  has  not  heen  separated  from  the  oxalate,  inter- 
feres with  the  crystallisation.  (Hofmann.)  —  The  salts  are  mostly  colourless  and 
inodorous.  (Hofmann.)  When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  assume  a  rose 
colour,  especially  when  moist.  (Hofmann.)  Fixed  alkalis  separate  the 
aniline  from  them  in  oily  drops;  so  does  ammonia  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, whereas  at  higher  temperatures  the  ammonia  is  expelled  bpr  the 
aniline.  (Hofmann.)  From  the  dried  salts^  potassium-amalffam  elimmates 
hydrogen  and  aniline.  The  aniline-salts,  especially  the  hydrochlorate  and 
nitrate,  give,  with  chloride  of  lime  containing  excess  of  lime,  an  azure* 
blue  solution  (p.  251);  this  coloration  is  least  intense  with  the  acetate. 
To  firwood  or  elder-pith,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  substance 
which  may  be  extracted  by  water  or  alcohol  (but  not  to  paper,  linen, 
cotton,  silk,  or  wool),  they  impart  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  la  not 
destroyed  by  chlorine,  and  is  still  perceptible  in  a  solution  containing 
^^^y  g66^ft66  ^^  aniline.  (Runge.)  —  The  salts  of  naphthalidam  produce  this 
colour  with  greater  intensity,  those  of  leucol  produce  it  after  a  while,  whereas  those  of 
siniiamine,  conine  and  chinoline,  yield  only  a  pale  yellow  colour.     (Hofmann.) 

Aniliue  does  not  combine  with  carbonic  acid.    (Hofmann.) 

Ordinary  Phosphate  of  Aniline, — a.  Bihasic — Concentrated  phos- 
phoric acid  supersaturated  with  aniline,  solidifies  immediately  in  a  white' 
crystalline  mass,  which,  after  being  pressed,  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity 
of  boiling  alcohol,  strained  through  a  hot  filter,  and  cooled,  yields  fiesh- 
coloured,  nacreous,  inodorous  laminss,  which  slightly  redden  litmus;  they 
must  be  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  on  a  warm  tile.  At  100^  they 
turn  red  and  give  off  aniline;  melt  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  finally  leave 
metaphosphoric  acid  (coloured,  according  to  Gerhardt,  by  the  carbonisation 
of  a  small  quantity  of  aniliae)  while  the  aniliue  volatilises.  They  dis- 
solve readily  in  water  and  ether,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  but  so  abun- 
dantly in  hot  alcohol,  that  the  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling.  (£.  C. 
Nicholson,  Ann.  F/iarm.  59,  213.) 

Crystals,  Nicholson. 

24  C    1440  ....  50-63  5016 

2N   280  ....  9-85 

17  H   17-0  ....  5-97  6-10 

3  0    24-0  ....  8  44 

PO*   71-4  ....  25-11  24-86 

2(C"NH7,HO).Aq.cPO'»  284-4     ....  lOO'CO 
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h.  Monobasic.  The  aqaeons  solation  of  the  salt  a  mixed  with  phos- 
phoric aoid,  till  it  no  longer  precipitates  chloride  of  harinm,  yields,  in 
a  few  hours,  after  eyaporatiou  over  the  water-bath,  white  silkj  needles, 
which  must  be  cooled  with  ether  and  dried  on  a  warm  tile;  they  turn  red 
in  the  air,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether;  in  water, 
however,  the  salt  a  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  (Nicholson.) 

CryMiaU.  Nicholaon. 

12  C 720  ....  37-62 3786 

N    14-0  ....  7-32 

10  H    10-0  ....  5-22  5-44 

3  O    240  ....  12-54 

P(y 71-4  ....  3730  3M2 

C>3NH7,HO,2Aq,cPO»..  1914     ....  10000 

Pyrophosphate  of  Aniline,  —  Concentrated  pyrophosphoric  acid  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  pyrophosphate  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
forms  with  excess  of  aniline,  a  gelatinous  hardening  precipitate  which  is 
a  mixture  of  hihasic  and  monobasic  salt  The  former  cannot  be  prepared 
in  the  pure  state;  but  the  monobasic  salt  is  obtained,  by  heating  the 
mixture  till  solution  takes  place,  supersaturating  with  acid,  and  evapora- 
ting over  the  water-bath,  in  the  form  of  a  needle-shaped  mass  which 
solidifies  on  cooling;  it  must  be  pressed  between  paper,  washed  with 
ether,  and  dried  in  vacuo.  The  silky  needles  resemble  sulphate  of  quinine, 
are  strongly  acid,  turn  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  both  in  the  solid  state 
and  in  solution,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  but  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.     (Nicholson.) 


12  C    

CrystaU  dried 

til  vacuo, 

..     720    ....    39-47    .... 

...     140    ....       7-68 

...       9-0     ....       4-93     .... 

...     16-0    ....      8-77 

...     71-4     ....     39-15     .... 

Nicholson 
....     39-42 

N   .... 
9H   .... 



....       5-56 

2  O    .... 

PO» 



....     38-85 

CKNH7,H0,*P0»  +  Aq  ....  182-4    ....  10000 

Metaphosphate  of  Aniline,  —  The  concentrated  solution  of  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  added  in  large  excess  to  aniline  or  to  its  solution  in 
alcohol  or  ether,  throws  down  a  white  jelly,  which  must  be  washed  on 
the  filter  with  ether,  till  the  odour  of  anihne  disappears,  and  dried  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  White  amorphous  mass,  which  reddens  litmus, 
becomes  glutinous  and  rose-coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves 
in  water,  but  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  altered  by  boiling,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  ordinary 
phosphoric  acid;  it  dissolves  metaphosphate  of  silver,  but  afterwards  turns 
red  on  boiling,  the  silver-salt  being  partly  reduced.  (Nicholson.) 


12  C  

Dried 

m  vacM, 
72-0    . 

..    41-52     .. 

808 

4-61     .. 
.,       4-61 
..    4118    .. 

Nicholson. 
41-33 

N   .  .. 

140     . 

8  H   

8-0    . 

4-55 

O  

flPO*. 



80    . 

71-4     . 

41-11 

CMNH7,HO,aPO^ 
VOL.  XI. 

173-4     . 

..  100-00 

B 
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Sulphite  qf  Aniline,  —  When  salpharotu  aoid  gaa  is  absorbed  by 
aniline,  crystals  are  formed.  (Hofmann.) 

Sviphate  of  Aniline.  —  Dilate  sulphurio  acid  remores  the  odour  of 
aniline,  and  yields  on  eraporation>  even  when  the  acid  is  in  excess, 
crystals  of  the  neutral  salt,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  absolute 
alcohol,  crystallise  in  large  lamina  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and 
taste  of  aniline.  (Unverdorben.)  —  The  ethereal  solution  of  the  oily 
mixture  of  aniline,  leucol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  oil  (p.  248),  soli- 
difies when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  white 
crystalline  magma,  which  may  Ih9  freed  from  leucol  by  washing  with  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  separated  by  filtration 
from  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  obtained  in  crystal- 
line crusts  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  ^Hofmann.)  —  The  oonoentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  solidifies  with  oil  of  vitriol,  into  a  white 
mass,  which  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  white  silvery  laminss 
having  a  sharp,  slightly  aoid  and  bitter  taste.  (Zinin.)  — >  Dilute  sulphuric 
aoid  supersaturated  with  aniline  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  white  crystalline 
mass  which  is  permanent  in  the  air  and  reddens  litmus.  (Rnnge.)  —  The 
onrstals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  acquire  the  odour  of  aniline,  a  formation 
of  fusolne  taking  place  at  the  same  time  (Unverdorben);  they  also  turn 
red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  if  moist.  (Zinin.)  —  The  crystals 
may  be  dried  at  1 00°  without  decomposition,  beyond  the  production  of  a 
slight  brown  colour.  (Hofmann.)  When  heated,  they  give  off,  first  a 
little  water,  then  aniline,  and  leave  an  acid  salt,  which,  when  further 
heated,  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal,  and  yields  a  mixed  crystalline  subli- 
mate of  sulphite  of  aniline,  ammonia,  and  odorine.  (Unverdorben.)  At 
a  stronger  heat,  they  quickly  become  carbonised  and  give  off  water, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  (Runge.)  They  first 
give  off  aniline,  then  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaye  a  tumefied,  slowly  com- 
bustible charcoal.  (Hofmann.)  When  set  on  fire  on  platinum  foil,  they 
burn  with  a  reddish  sooty  flame,  and  leave  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal. 
(Zinin.)  The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohoL  (Zinin.) 
The  aqueous  solution  saturated  at  a  boiling  heat  solidifies  on  cooling; 
dilute  alcohol  dissolves  a  large,  cold  absolute  alcohol  a  small  quantity, 
hot  absolute  alcohol  a  large  quantity,  and  ether  none.  (Unverdorben, 
Hofmann.) 

At  100".  Zinin.        Hoftnaan. 

12  C 72    ....  6071  60-21 

N 14    ....  9-86 

8  H 8     ....  6*63  5-90 

0 8    ....  5-63 

S0» 40    ....  2817  28-99    ....    28*67 

C«NIF,HO,SO».  148    ....  100-00 

ffydriodaU  of  Aniline.  —  Needles,  which  dissolve  very  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  less  readily  in  ether,     (Hofmann.) 


CWNH' 

HI 

NeedUt. 

- 93    . 

127    . 

...     42-27 
..     57-73     .... 

HoAnann. 
....    87-53 

CWNH7,HI 

220    . 

..  10000 
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SpdrotfTomaU  of  jinUine.  —  Sublimes  without  deeompoeitiony  even 
when  rapidly  heated.     (Hofmann.) 

Hydrochloraie  of  Aniline.  —  Hydrochloric  acid  held  o^er  aniUne^  forms  fumety 
accordini;  to  Hofmann,  but  according  to  Range  it  does  not.  —  Hydrochlorio  acid 
Bupenaturated  with  aniline  yields  bj  evaporationi  crystals  which  sublime 
and  melt  at  the  same  time,  redden  litmus,  dissolve  very  readily  in  water, 
aloohol  and  ether,  and  when  mixed  with  nitre,  blacken  at  a  gentle  heat^ 
with  an  odour  like  that  which  is  emitted  during  the  sublimation  of  indigo. 
(Runge.)  The  salt,  which  dissolves  very  readiljr  in  water  and  alcohol, 
crystallises  from  aicohol  in  white  lammsa,  which  sublime  readily  and 
without  decomposition,  in  the  form  of  a  loosely  coherent  powder,  con- 
sisting of  delicate  needles,  and  having  a  saline  bitter  taste.  (Zinin.) 
With  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  pure  aniline  solidifies  immediately  into  a 
crystalline  pulp.  The  salt  crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol  in  slender 
needles  which  have  a  pungent  taste,  and  sublime  without  decomposition* 
Aniline  not  purified  by  combination  with  oxalic  acid,  and  still  retaining 
an  unpleasant  odour^  does  not  yield  crystals  with  strong  hydrochlorio 
acid,  but  solidifies  after  a  while  into  a  thick  uncrystallisable  syrup;  and 
its  solntion  in  ether  immediately  deposits  a  similar  syrup  when  hydro« 
chloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it  (Hofmann.) 


12  C 

CryMiah. 
.     720    .... 
.     14-0    .... 
,      80    .... 
.     35-4     .... 

55-64    ... 
10*82 
618    ... 
27-36    ... 

Fritzsche. 

.....      6-05     .... 
....    27-18    .... 

ZiniiL. 
55-08 

N 

8  H 

6*42 

CI 

26-58 

C«NH',HC1.. 

.  129-4     .... 

10000 

N Urate  of -4 ni^ntf.— Nitric  acid  supersaturated  with  aniline  fields 
on  evaporation,  isolourless,  non-deliquescent  needles,  which  redden  litmus, 
blacken  at  1 OO'',  only  in  presence  of  free  acid,  or  after  being  moistened 
with  protochloride  of  copper;  and  when  heated  alone  above  100°,  are 
quickly  converted,  with  slight  detonation,  into  a  black  mass.  (Runge.)— < 
A  mixture  of  aniline  and  dilute  nitric  acid  yields,  after  a  while,  bundles 
of  needles,  which  must  be  purified  by  pressure  between  paper.  The  red 
mother-liqnor  yields  blue  efflorescences.  With  moderately  strong  acid,  aniline  solidifies 
into  a  rose-coloured  crystalline  mass;  but  with  stronger  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and 
suddenly  assumes  a  darker  colour.  The  crystals  melt  when  cautiously  heated, 
and  are  converted,  with  slight  decomposition,  into  a  colourless  vapour, 
which  condenses  in  delicate  crystalline  flowers.  But  when  rapidly  heated 
on  platinum  foil,  they  give  off  aniline  and  become  carbonised.  (Hofmann.) 

Aniline  produces,  both  with  terehioride  qf  oniinumy  axid  with  bieMoride  qf  tin 
cspious  white  curdy  precipitates  which  crystallise  from  hot  hydrochloric  add. 
(Hofmann.) 

Fluoride  ofSUieium  with  Aniline.  —  93  pta.  of  aniline  absorb  63.3 
pts.  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  silioium,  and  form  a  pale  yellow  mass,  which 
when  washed  with  ether,  well  boiled  with  alcohol,  pressed,  dried  and 
sublimed,  is  converted  into  a  yQvj  light  crust.  This  product  oontainB 
59-52  p.  c.  C,  4 '40  H,  and  when  ignited  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead, 
which  expels  the  aniline,  leaves  42  2  p.  c.  F  and  SiO^.  Water  separates 
from  it  gelatinous  silica.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  from  it  in  laminie  having  a  very  strong  Ibstre.  (Laurent  4 
Delbos,  N.  Ann,  Chdm.  Pkyi,  22,  101,  abstr.  N.  J.  Fharm.  10,  309.) 

s2 
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Sulphate  of  Copper  toith  Aniline. ^Sulphate  of  Cupranilium.  C«NH7Cu,SO«. 
[anilium  =  C"NH*].— First  observed  by  Hofmann.— Obtained  by  precipitating 
a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  aniline  suspended  in  water 
and  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  to  render  the  liquid  clear.  * 
Pistachio-green  crystalline  scales,  which  must  be  washed  with  water  and 
dried,  first  by  exposure  to  the  air,  then  at  100°.  When  thus  prepared,  they 
contain  18-5  p.  c.  copper,  and  therefore  consist  of  C"NH',CuO,SO".  Whea 
heated,  they  give  off  half  their  aniline,  and  leave  a  black  mixture  of  cuprio 
oxide  and  cuprio  anilosulphate,  which  last  may  be  extracted  by  water, 
and  recognised  by  the  red  colour  which  it  produces  with  chromic  acid  : 

2C»NH7CuSO*  -  C»^H7  +  C"NH«CuSS0«  +  CuO  +  HO. 

When  the  scales  are  boiled  with  water,  aniline  volatilises  and  sulphate  of 
aniline  dissolves,  while  bibasic  cuprio  sulphate  remains.   (Gerhardt)  : 

2C»3NH7CaSO*  +  HO  «  C^NH'  +  C»3NH»SO*  +  2CuO,SO>. 

With  protochloride  of  copper,  aniline  forms  a  precipitate  of  similar 
character,  but  which  very  easily  turns  black.    (Hofraann.) 

Chloride  of  Mercury  with  Aniline.  —  The  crystalline  precipitate  which 
aniline  forms  with  corrosive  sublimate  was  first  observed  by  Zinin. 

a.  With  1  At  Chloride  of  Mercury.  —  Chloride  of  Mercuranilium 
C"NH7Hg,Cl.  Alcoholic  aniline  in  excess  is  precipitated  by  alcoholic 
corrosive  sublimate.  Nacreous  precipitate,  which  must  be  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol.  It  gives  off  a  small 
quantity  of  aniline  even  at  60%  and  turns  yellowish.     (Gerhardt.) 


12  C 

720    . 

...     31-52     .. 
...       613 
..      307 
..     59-28 

Gerhardt. 
31-2 

N 

7  H 

140     . 

7-0    . 

HgCl   

135-4     . 

C«NH7HgCl    ... 

....  228-4     . 

..  100-00 

5.  With  8  At.  Chloride  of  Mercury.  — Rises  to  the  surface  as  a  pasty 
mass  when  aniline  is  mixed  with  [excess  of  ?J  aqueous  corrosive  subli- 
mate; on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
a  soft  white  powder,  which  soon  becomes  crystalline.  It  must  be  washed 
with  water.  When  boiled  with  water,  it  turns  lemon-yellow,  with 
evolution  of  a  small  quantity  of  aniline,  and  partial  solution  of  the  salt 
which  crystallises  out  without  alteration  on  cooling.  In  a  small  quantity 
of  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  partially  and  melts  into  a  heavy  red 
oil;  in  a  larger  quantity  it  dissolves  completely,  and  yields  white  cirstals 
on  cooling.  In  cold  water  it  dissolves  very  sparingly;  slightly  also  in 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling.  (Hofmann.)  Of  the 
same  composition  also  are  probably  the  needles  which  Gerhardt  obtained 
by  further  addition  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  alcoholic  liquid  filtered 
from  the  salt  a;  this  liquid  when  boiled  with  alcohol,  yieldea  an  orange- 
yellow  residue,  and  a  dark  yellow  filtrate  from  which  a  mixture  of  colour- 
less and  orange-yellow  crystals  was  deposited  on  cooling. 


12  C  .. 

ANILINE. 

...    72-0    ....    14-43 
...     140    ....      2-81 
...      70    ....      1-40 
...  300-0    ....    6009 
...  106-2    ....    21-27 

..M.M.     14*20 

N  ., 
7  H  . 



3Hg.. 
3  CI  .. 

60*63 

20-36 

C"NH7,3HgCl  ....  499-2     ....  100-00 
f  be  regarded  as  C»NH7HgCl,2HgCl. 
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With  UrMorOe  of  gold,  aniline  forms  a  red-brown^  and  hjdrochloiate 
of  aniline  a  yellow  precipitate,  the  colour  of  which  quickly  changes  to 
dingy  red-brown.     (Hofmaun.) 

CMoropUxUnaU  of  Aniline,  — Aniline  dissolred  in  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  quickly  solidifies  with  aqueous  bichloride  of  platinum, 
into  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  pulp :  if  the  solution  of  hydrochlorate 
of  aniline  was  previously  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  slender 
needles  are  more  slowly  formed  on  addition  of  the  platinum-solution. 
If  the  aniline  in  the  mixture  predominates  over  the  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
turns  brown,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  decomposition-products. 
The  crystals  are  washed  with  a  cold  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
dried.  They  dissolve  sparingly  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  but  not 
in  pure  ether.  (Hofmann.)  The  brownish-yellow  precipitate  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  which  Zinin  obtained  by  adding  pure  aniline 
to  solution  of  platinum  appears  from  analysis,  after  careful  washing  with 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  drying  at  100°,  to  be  identical  with  this  compound. 

At  109^  Hofmaxm.        Zinin. 

12  C 72-0  ....  24-07  2415 

N 14-0  ....  4-68 

8  H 80  ....  2-70  2-67 

Pt 990  ....  ,33-06  32-89    ....    3243 

3  CI 106-2  ....  35-49  34-82 

C»NH»Cl,PtCl«    ....  299-2    ....  100-00    100-00 

With  chloride  of  palladium^  aniline  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  fine 
orange-yellow  colour.    (Hofmann.) 

Sulphoeyanate  of  Aniline. — Aqueous  hydrosnlphocyanio  acid  saturated 
with  aniline  deposits  on  evaporation,  red  oily  drops  which  gradually 
solidifv  in  the  crystalline  form.  The  crystalline  mass  melts  when  gently 
heated;  then  gives  oif  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
with  violent  ebullition;  and  when  more  stronjely  heated,  yields  an  oily 
distillate  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  together  with 
snlphocarbanilide,  and  leaves  a  pale  resinous  residue  : 

2(C»«NH7,C»NHS*)    «    C»N^H»ffl    +    CSN^H^S*. 

snlphocarbanilide.    salphocyanide 
of  ammonium. 

But  the  latter  is  further  resolved  v^i  the  given  temperature  into  sulphide 
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of  carbon^  snlphide  of  ammonium,  and  a  residae  of  mellone^  to  which 
however  an  aniline-compound  adheres.     (Hofmann.) : 

2C»NH'  +  (?NHS«  «  C«N2H»S«  +  NH».    (Laurent  &  Gcrhardt.) 

Acetate  of  Aniline.  —  Doea  not  crystalliBe;  may  be  distilled  over  with 
water.    (Runge.) 

Oxalate  of  AnUine, -^^ Bihadc,  —  The  alcoholic  solutions  of  aniline 
and  oxalic  acid,  deposit  when  mixed,  a  white  powder,  which,  after 
washing  with  alcohol,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  loug  needles. 
(Fritzsche.)  The  crystalline  pulp  obtained  on  mixing  aniline  with  alco- 
holic oxalic  acid,  crystallises  on  cooling  from  solution  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  boiling  water,  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  united  in 
stellate  groups,  whose  solution  reddens  litmus.  ^Hofmann.)  From  water 
the  salt  crystallises  in  broad  laminae;  from  alconol,  in  needles  united  in 
stellate  groups.  The  precipitate  formed  in  aniline  by  excess  of  oxalic 
acid,  after  being  washed  with  water  and  several  times  recrystallised,  is 
likewise  a  needle-shaped  bibasic  salt  containing  61*01  p.  c  C.  (Hofmann.) 
At  100°,  the  crystals  give  off  aniline  slowly  but  continuously,  and  assume 
a  yellow  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  quickly  becomes  coloured  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  deposits  a  brown-red  powder.  (Hofmann.)  The 
erystals  when  heated,  give  off  aniline  and  water,  and  then  sublime  in 
the  form  of  an  acid  »lt.  They  decompose  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  100°,  fusing,  boiling,  and  giving  off  aniline  and  carbonic  acid, 
with  which,  between  160°  and  180  ,  there  is  likewise  associated  carbonic 
oxide  (and,  according  to  Hofmann,  a  trace  of  anilocyanic  acid).  At 
this  temperature,  there  remains  a  clear  red  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  soli- 
difies into  a  buttery  mixture  of  oxanilide  and  formanilide : 

aCWNH7,C*HP0«  -  C«NW»0<  +  4HOj 

oxanilide. 
and: 

2C"NH7,C<H«0»  -  CMNH'O*  +  CMNH'  +  2CO»  +  2H0.    (Gerhardt) 
formanilide. 


%  Perfectly  pure  oxalate  of  aniline  may  be  heated  in  the  oil-bath 
to  temperatures  between  160°  and  180°,  without  fusing,  and  without 
production  of  formanilide,  the  residae,  which  is  perfectly  white  and  crys- 
talline consisting  wholly  of  oxanilide.  But  oxalate  of  aniline  in  a  less 
pure  state,  melts  and  yields  formanilide  as  well  as  oxanilide  (Piria,  II 
nuovo  Oitnento,  2,  305;  Inttit.  1856,  224).  IT.  —  The  crystals  are  less 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether  than  other  aniline-salts 
(Range);  they  dissolve  readily  in  water,  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol, 
not  at  all  in  ether.  (Hofmann.) 


Crystali. 

28  C 168     . 

2N 28     . 

16  H   16    . 

..    60-87    .. 

..     1015    .. 

5-79    .. 

..     23-19    .. 

Fritssche. 

61-67    . 

10-21 

5-77    . 

22-35 

Hoftnann. 
..     61-25 

6-05 

8  0 64     . 

2C»NH7,Cm80» 376    . 

...  10000    .. 

10000 

PICOLINB«  tdS 

It.  Mellitate  ofAniHne.  C^VW, C^K^Cy.  —  When  aqueont  aniline  i8 
sliaken  up  with  a  solution  oi  mellitio  acid,  a  turbid  liquid  is  obtained 
which  giudnallj  deposits  soaly  laminiB  resembling  those  of  benioic  acid. 
The  crystals  dissolve  readily  in  water;  alcohol  also  dissolves  them  when 
hot,  but  the  solution  does  not  yield  crystals.  They  do  not  undergo  any 
alteration  at  100°^  but  at  105  >  they  turn  yellow  and  give  off  aniline. 
(Karmrodt,  Ann.  Fkarm.  81^  178.)  f . 

BviyraU  of  Aniline.  -^Oi\y  liquid^  easy  to  distil,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.   (Unverdorben.) 

Suednaie  of  AniUne*  —  Thin,  oblique  rectangular  prisms^  of  a  pale 
rose  colour.    (Oerhardt.) 

TartraU  of  Aniline.  —  The  aqueous  acid  solidifies  with  aniline.  The 
salt  crjTstallises  from  hot  water  in  needles.    (Hofmann.) 

f  Sulphobewfolate  ofAniUne  C»H«(0«NH";,S«0«.  — -^WiiAopAwyto/*  «f 
.diit^'i»«.  —  Obtained  by  dropping  aniline  into  a  hot  solution  of  sulphoben- 
solic  acid.  (p.  155.)  Crystallises  in  long  silky  needles  arranged  in 
stellate  groups,  and  generally  exhibiting  a  reddish  tint.  They  melt  at 
SOi^  and  the  fused  salt  solidifies  in  a  stellate  crystalline  mass;  it 
sublimes  below  the  melting  point  in  colourless  crystals.  Dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol,    sparingly  in  ether.     (Gericke,   Ann,  Fhartn» 

0,  air,)  IT 

Fiorate  of  Aniline.  ^-  The  lemon-yellow  precipitate  which  an  excess 
of  alcoholic  picric  acid  forms  with  aniline,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  crystallises  on  cooling.     (Hofmann.) 

Aniline  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether, 
aldehyde  and  acetone.  (Hofmann,)  Ether  abstracts  it  from  its  aqueous 
solution.     (Runge.) 

Aniline  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile;  it 
dissolves  common  camphor  and  oolophonium,  but  not  copal  or  oaoutchoua 
It  coagulates  white  of  egg.  (Hofmann.) 


Ficoline, 
C»NH^  =  C«AdH»,H»,  f 

Unverdorbbk.    Foffff.  8,  259  and  480;  11,  59. 

Andbrson.  N.  Bd,  FhU.  J.  41,  146  and  291;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  60,  86; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem.  40;  481.  — PAi^.  Mag.  J.  [3],  33,  185;  also  J.  pr. 

Chem.  45,  166.  —  Further  i  Ed.  Fkil.  Trans.  21;  Pt  I.  219;  Fhil. 

Mag.  J.  [4],  9,  214  j  Ann.  Fharm.  94,  858. 

Odorme.  — The  hue  OdoHne,  discovered  in  1826  by  UnTerdorben  in  bone-oil, — 
together  with  three  other  lees  voUtile  alkaloids,  resenred  for  more  precise  investigation, 
and  named  from  OUum  animaie,  Ammine,  OiamM,  and  Ammoiine, — was  obtained  in 
greater  purity  and  more  exactly  infeetigated  by  Anderson  in  1846«  as  Picoline. 

Formation.  1.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  bones,  and  in  smaller  qnan« 
tity,  in  that  of  coal  [also^   of  certain  varieties  of   bituminous  shale 
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(C.  G.  Williams,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  7,  97)].  The  bones,  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  fat  is  generally  removed  by  boiling  with  water,  yield  by 
dry  distillation,  an  oil,  which  when  separated  from  the  watery  distillate 
and  rectified,  is  of  a  greenish  black-brown  colour;  exhibits  a  brown 
colour  hj  transmitted  light  only  in  thin  layers;  has  a  density  of  0*970; 
an  ofTensive  ammoniacal  (xlour;  diffuses  vapours  which  impart  a  dark  purple 
colour  to  deal  shavings  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  (the  pyrrbol 
described  by  Runge,  GUh,  31,  67);  yields  to  alkalis  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  an  acid  oil  [carbolic  acid  1],  while  to  acids,  it  yields 
ammonia,  alkaloids,  and  a  neutral  oil  which  separates  in  orange-yellow 
resinous  fiakes,  slowly  in  the  cold,  immediately  when  heated,  the  quantity 
of  this  oil  being  greater,  the  more  concentrated  the  acid.  In  the  rectin- 
cation  of  the  oil,  there  passes  over,  first  an  ammoniacal  watery  liquid 
containing  volatile  alkaloid  fn  solution,  then  a  transparent,  pale  yellow 
very  volatile  oil,  containing  petinine,  odorine,  and  aniline,  and  displacing 
the  watery  liquid  more  and  more  as  the  distillation  proceeds : —  then 
when  1^^  of  the  whole  have  passed  over,  and  the  heat  has  increased,  an  oil 
containing  the  less  volatile  alkaloids,  which  becomes  continually  thicker 
and  of  a  darker  brown  colour,  and  ultimately  green  by  reflected  and  red- 
brown  by  transmitted  light;  —  till  at  length,  when  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  has  risen  to  a  red  heat,  a  quantity  of  spongy  charcoal  is  formed 
and  water  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  escape.  Crude  bone-oil  contains 
about  0*75  p.  c.  of  the  more  volatile  and  from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
less  volatile  alkaloids.    (Anderson.) 

2.  By  distilling  piperine  intimately  mixed  with  4  pts.  of  soda-lime, 
at  temperatures  between  150°  and  160°.  (Wertheim,  Ann.  Pharm,  70, 62), 
—  Cinchonine  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potash  also  3rields  a  number 
of  volatile  bases,  among  which  picoline  is  found  in  small  quantity. 
(C.  G.  Williams,  Ed.  FhU.  Trans,  xxi,  Pt.  2.) 

Preparation.  1.  The  oily  mixture  obtained  from  bone-oil  in  the 
manner  described  for  the  preparation  of  petinine  (x,  150^,  and  dehy- 
drated by  means  of  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  between  71  and  100°,  a 
distillate  consisting  chiefly  of  petinine,  then  between  132®  and  137°  prin- 
cipally picoliue,  and  from  151°  to  the  end,  chiefly  aniline.  By  repeatedly 
rectifying  the  distillate  obtained  between  132°  and  137°,  and  separating 
each  time  the  first  and  last  portions,  picoline  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity.     (Anderson.) 

2.  The  oil  which  passes  over  in  the  rectification  of  coal-tar  is  shaken 
up  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  bases  and  remove  the 
naphthalin  and  the  oil  which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air;  the 
sulphuric  acid  liquid  neutralised  with  the  impure  ammonia  obtained  by 
rectifying  the  watery  distillate  of  coal  tar,  and  distilled,  whereupon  there 
passes  over  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  a  dark  brown,  thickish,  oily 
mixture,  sinking  in  water,  having  an  offensive  pungent  odour,  and 
consisting  of  picoline,  aniline,  pyrrhol,  leucol  and  a  thick  heavy  neutral 
oil;  this  oily  mixture,  together  with  the  supernatant  watery  distillate, 
carefully  rectified,  till  only  one-fourth  (containing  the  heavy  neutral 
oil)  remains;  the  distillate,  consisting  of  aqueous  picoliue  and  a  super- 
natant oil,  strongly  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereby 
its  odour  is  considerably  altered;  the  acid  mixture,  which  gives  off  all  the 
pyrrhol  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  distilled;  the  residue  in  the 
retort  supersaturated  with  potash,  and  the  distillation  continued,  whereby 
baecs  arc  obtained,  partly  dissolved  in  water,  partly  floating  on  the 
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fior&ce  in  the  form  of  an  oil;  tlie  entire  distillate  left  at  rest  in  contact 
wiUi  fragments  of  caustic  potash,  by  the  gradual  solution  of  which,  the 
picoline  losea  its  solubility  in  water,  and  is  thrown  up  to  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  a  pale  yellow  oil  containing  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  water; 
this  oily  layer  remoyed  with  the  pipette,  and  repeatedly  treated  with 
solid  potash,  which  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  gets  wet;  the  oil  thus 
dehyorated,  consisting  of  picoliue  and  aniline,  distilled,  the  receiver  being 
changed  as  soon  as  a  drop  of  the  distillate  turns  blue  when  mixed  with 
aqueous  chloride  of  lime  (and  therefore  contains  aniline);  and  the  distil- 
lation still  continued,  whereby  a  mixture  is  obtained  consisting  of  picoline 
and  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of  aniline.  The  first  portion  of 
picoline  which  passes  oyer,  is  free  from  aniline,  and  after  being  dehy- 
drated with  solid  potash,  and  brought  by  fractional  distillation  to  the 
boiling  point  13d'd'',  is  pure.     (Anderson.) 

3.  Preparation  of  Odorvne,  Animine  and,  AmmoUne. — Bone-oil  is  freed 
from  the  whole  of  the  watery  liquid,  and  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  as  long  as  efferyescence  ensues;  at  least  an  equal  quantity  then  added, 
in  order  to  convert  all  the  sulphates  into  acid  salts;  the  liquid  diluted 
with  water  amounting  to  half  the  oil;  decanted  after  being  stirred;  shaken, 
and  set  aside  for  several  hours;  then  strained  through  linen,  and  boiled 
for  three  hours  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  water  renewed  as  it  evaporates 
—  whereupon  it  assumes  a  dark-brown  colour  and  deposits  resin  in  conse- 
auence  of  oxidation  of  the  empyreumatic  oil;  the  liquid  separated  there- 
Irom  mixed  with  -^-^  pt.  of  nitric  acid;  evaporated  to  \;  then  brought 
back  to  its  former  capacity  by  addition  of  water;  saturated  in  a  glass 
retort  with  carbonate  of  soda,  till  it  scarcely  reddens  litmus;  and  distilled 
in  a  glass  retort,  as  long  as  the  liquid  which  passes  over  smells  of  odorine 
and  animine,  which  bases  pass  over  perfectly  free  from  ammonia. — 
a.  The  distillate  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to 
remove  its  odour,  then  with  another  equal  quantity,  in  order  to  form  acid 
salts;  evaporated  in  the  wat«r-bath  till  it  becomes  thickish;  poured 
gradually,  so  that  the  heat  may  not  become  too  great,  into  a  retort 
containing  excess  of  quicklime;  and  distilled,  whereupon  anhydrous 
odorine  and  animine  pass  over.  This  mixture  shaken  up  with  3  pis.  of 
water,  yields,  with  separation  of  a  large  quantity  of  pure  animine.  a 
solution  containing  all  the  odorine  and  a  little  animine.  By  adding  to 
this  liquid,  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  excess,  a 
compound  of  chloride  of  mercury  with  animine  separates,  even  while  the 
liquid  is  hot,  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  whereas  the  compound 
of  chloride  of  mercury  with  odorine  remains  dissolved  while  the  liquid  is 
hot,  and  crystallises  on  cooling.  On  collecting  each  of  these  double  salts 
separately,  and  distilling  with  potash,  animine  is  obtained  from  the  ono 
and  odorine  from  the  other.  —  6.  The  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  is 
filtered  from  the  resin,  mixed  while  constantly  boiling  with  carbonate  of 
Boda  as  long  as  ammonia  escapes,  and  evaporated  with  excess  of  carbonate 
of  soda;  and  the  brown  oil  which  then  separates,  and  is  a  compound  of 
ammoline  and  fusciue,  is  washed  with  water  and  distilled,  whereupon  the 
ammoline  passes  over:  if  not  quite  colourless,  it  must  be  purified  by 
redistillation.  It  then  still  contains,  besides  traces  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
ammonia,  odorine  and  alanine,  an  oil  having  a  spirituous,  radish-like 
odour,  soluble  in  20  pts.  of  hot  water,  and  easily  volatilised  therewith, 
so  that  all  these  bodies  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  ammoline  by 
boiling  with  water.     (Unvordorben.) 
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4.  Preparation  of  Odariney  Animine,  and  Olanine,  —  Dippel's  oil  \a 
exactly  ueutialised  with  nitric  aoid  till  the  alkaline  reaction  is  destroyed; 
the  decanted  oil  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  as  lon^  as  the  distillate  is  solu* 
ble  in  water,  and  therefore  consists  of  pure  odoriue;  and  then  with  a  fresh 
receiver,  as  long  as  a  mixture  of  odorine  and  animine  which  becomes  tarbid 
on  addition  of  water,  passes  over,  while  -g^  of  the  whole  remains  as  a 
mixture  of  animine  and  oUinine,  (Unverdorben,  in  Derselius  Lekrb. 
Atug.  y,  5,  248.)  The  second  distillate,  when  shaken  up  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  separates  into  animine  and  an  aqueous  solution  to  be 
further  separated  (upwards),  and  consisting  of  odorine  with  a  small 
quantity  of  animine.  The  residue  in  the  retort,  washed  with  20  pts.  of 
cold  water,  gires  up  to  that  liquid  the  rest  of  the  animine,  while  the 
olanine  remains  undissolved.  -  (Unverdorben.) 

5.  Pure  odorine  is  likewise  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  Dippel*s 
oil  through  a  red-hot  tube,  distilling  the  condensed  liquid  with  \  pt.  of 
hydrate  of  potash  and  6  pts.  of  water,  supersaturating  the  distillate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  boiling  to  expel  the  volatile  oil,  and  then  distilling  with 
oxide  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper^  whereupon  aqueous  odorine  passes  over. 
(Unverdorben.) 

An  impure  odorine  is  obtained  by  distilling  oil  of  hartshorn  with 
hpdrate  of  potash,  &o.  —  If  the  odorine  is  contaminated  with  ammonia, 
its  compound  with  tartaric  acid  must  be  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol, 
which  leaves*  the  ammonia-salt  undissolved.  —  To  obtain  odorine  quite 
free  from  empyreumatic  oil,  the  comnound  of  chloride  of  copper  with 
odorine  is  prepared  (p.  269),  and  distilled  with  potash.  (Unverdorben.) 

Compare  Beichenbach's  observatioiis  {Schw,  61,  464;  62,  46)  on  UnTerdorbea'a 
nethodi  of  preparation,  and  Unyerdorbcn's  obierrationB  in  reply.     {8ehw*  65,  814.) 

Froperiies.  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  oil,  not  solidifying  at 
0**;  of  sp.  gr.  0*955  at  lO'^j  boiling  constantly  at  133*3'';  having  an  obsti- 
nately persistent,  somewhat  aromatic,  strongly  penetrating,  and  in  the 
dilute  state,  peculiar  rancid  odour,  and  a  fiery,  sharp  taste,  extremely 
bitter  in  the  dilute  state.  Blues  litmus,  but  does  not  change  the  oolour 
of  red  cabbage.  Produces  fumes  with  hydrochloric  aoid.  It  does  not 
colour  firwood  or  elder^pith  yellow  when  mixed  with  acids,  and  remains 
colourless  with  chloride  of  lime,  unless  the  presenoe  of  pyrrhol  produces 
a  brown  colour.  (Anderson.)  —  Colourless  oil,  lighter  and  somewhat  leas 
mobile  than  water;  does  not  solidify  at  —  25°;  volatile;  produces  fumes 
when  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid  is  held  over  it;  has  a  peculiar 
ammoniacal  odour,  which,  after  the  substance  has  been  purified  by  prepa- 
ration from  its  compound  with  chloride  of  copper,  no  longer  resembles 
that  of  bone-oil,  but  that  of  Syringa  viilgarie;  it  is  not  poisonous,  blues 
litmus,  and  turns  violets  green.  (Unverdorben.) 

Anderson. 

12  C  12    ....     77*42    77-17 

N 14    ....     15-05 

7  H 7    ....      753    7-60 

C^^NH' 93     ....  10000 

Isomeric,  therefore,  with  aniline;  it  shonld  perhaps  be  regarded  as  C"AdW,H*, 
which  however  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  nadeos  CH^  not  otherwise  known. 
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DeeomponHons.  Pieoline  does  not  tarn  brown  or  undergo  any  cbange 
in  vessels  containing  air.  —  1 .  Pieoline  absorbs  cblorine  gas  in  considerable 
quantity,  deposits  colourless  crystals  of  bydrocblorate  of  odorine,  tben 
assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  resin;  and  this,  wben 
suspended  in  water  and  further  treated  with  chlorine,  yields  by  distilla- 
tion, first  a  crystalline  substance  which  passes  over  with  the  water,  and 
then  another  after  the  water  has  gone  over.  (Anderson.)  —  Chlorine  gas 
passed  in  excess  over  pieoline,  produces  thick  fumes  and  a  dense  yellow 
liquid,  from  which  water  (taking  up  f  of  the  pieoline  in  the  form  of 
bydrocblorate  of  pieoline,  no  longer  decomposible  by  chlorine)  precipitates 
a  yellow  body,  from  which  potash  extracts  a  brownish  yellow  powder^ 
leaving  a  resin  which  dissolves  only  in  oil  of  vitriol  or  in  pieoline. 
(Unverdorben.)  —  2.  Bromine  in  excess  immediately  forms  with  pieoline 
a  copious  reddish  precipitate,  which,  if  left  over  night,  collects  into  a 
non-basic  oil  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Anderson.)  —  With  iodine  and  water,  pieoline  forms  hydriodate  of 
pieoline,  a  brown  powder  soluble  in  potash,  and  an  extractive  matter 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  (Unverdorben.)  — 
3.  Pieoline  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  any  blue  coloration,  but 
the  mixture,  when  heated,  slowly  gives  off  nitrous  vapours,  and,  if  evapo- 
rated after  long  digestion,  yields  rhombic  tables  [of  nitrate  of  pieoline  ?], 
but  no  picric  acid.  (Anderson.)  —  With  aqueous  chromic  acid,  it  exhibits 
no  change  of  colour,  even  on  boilings  but  merely  yields  a  small  quantity 
of  yellow  powder.     (Anderson.) 

Combination.  Pieoline  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  but  is 
separated  therefrom  on  saturating  the  liquid  with  potash  and  with  many 
alkaline  salts.  (Anderson.)  Miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
(Unverdorben.) 

Pieoline  precipitates  the  hydroohlorates  of  uranio,  stannic  and  ferric 
oxide,  but  is  separated  from  its  salts  by  all  basic  metallic  oxide& 
(Unverdorben.)  Pieoline- salts  are  mostly  crystallisable,  but  do  not  crys- 
tallise 80  easily  or  so  finely  as  the  aniline-salts;  the  best  crystals  are 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solutions  over  the  water-bath, 
whereas,  on  mixing  an  ethereal  solution  of  pieoline  with  an  acid,  nothing 
but  a  semi-fluid  mass  is  precipitated,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  water  present.  The  solutions  of  picoline-salts  decompose 
much  less  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air  than  the  aniline-salts,  assuming 
not  a  rose-red,  but  a  brown  colour.  (Anderson.)  The  salts  are  thick, 
uncrystallisable  liquids;  they  are  inodorous,  but  taste  like  pieoline, 
because  that  substance  is  set  free  by  the  alkali  of  the  saliva.  Those 
picoline-salts  which  contain  a  volatile  acid  evaporate  without  decomposi- 
tion; those  which  contain  the  more  fixed  acids,  give  off  a  large  quantity 
of  pieoline  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  boiled,  and  leave  syrupy 
acid  ailts  which  remain  undecomposed  till  thejr  are  heated  considerably 
aboTO  100%  and  then  either  give  off  their  pieoline  undecomposed,  or 
retain  it  mixed  with  fuscine.  (Unverdorben.)  —  Picoline-salts  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  some  of  them  are  deliquescent  (Anderson.)  The 
salts,  even  the  tartrate,  dissolve  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol. 
(Unverdorben.) 

The  compounds  of  pieoline  with  carbonic  and  haracic  acid  are  quickly 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water;  those  with  pftosphoric  acid  are  con- 
verted by  boiling  into  acid  salts.     (Unverdorben.) 
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[  Sulphite  of  PiooUne,  —  Picoline  absorbs  sulphurous  acid  gas,  wiUi 

i  strong  famiDg  and  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  forms  an  oil 

which  readily  distils  without  decomposition,   dissolves  in  water  in  all 

proportions,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  picoline  on  exposure  to  the 

air.  (Unverdorben.) 

f  Sulphate  of  Picoline, — j^wtcirf.  —  When  the  colourless  mixture  of 

[  sulpharic  acid  with  excess  of  picoline  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath, 

a  large  quantity  of  picoline  escapes,  and  there  remains  a  thick  oil,  which, 
I  on  cooling,  solidifies  in  a  mass  of  transparent  colourless  plates.     This 

mass,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  deliquesces  into  a  transparent 
I  colourless  oil;  it  dissolves  readily  m  alcohol,  but  does  not  crystallise  from 

f  hot  alcohol  on  cooling,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  (Anderson.)  Anhydrous 

I  picoline  mixes  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  rising 

}  to  ebullition,  and  forms  a  colourless  oil  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of 

I  picoline,  and  when  boiled  with  water  gives  off  picoline  and  is  converted 

\  into  an  acid  salt.  (Unverdorben.) 

!  Crystals,  Anderaon. 

C»2NH'  93  ....  48*69 

2  SO* 80  ....  41-88     41-20 

2  HO 18  ....  9-43 

C»>NH7,2SO»  +  2H0  ....  191     ....  100-00 

[or  rather  C'«NH80,HO,2SO».] 

Hydi'iodcUe  of  Picoline,  —  Picoline  forms  with  iodine  and  water,  in 
addition  to  other  products  (p.  267),  a  liquid  which  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  alcohol  and  ether;  is  coloured  brown  from  excess  of  iodine;  and 
when  evaporated  with  water,  gives  off  picoline  and  hydriodate  of 
picoline,  and  is  converted  into  an  acid  salt  (Unverdorben.) 

ffydrochlorate  of  Picoline,  —  The  neutral  mixture  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  over  the  water-bath,  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  mass  of  prisms,  which 
when  gently  heated,  sublime  in  transparent  crystals  deliquescing  quickly 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Anderson.)  Dry  hydrochlorate  of  picoline 
obtained  by  distilling  its  compound  with  chloride  of  copper,  solidifies  on 
cooling,  in  a  very  deliquescentj  tallowy  majss,  having  but  little  odour. 
By  saturating  picoline  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  process  is 
attended  with  rise  of  temperature  and  production  of  fumes,  a  colourless 
oil  is  obtained,  which  volatilises  with  the  watery  vapour,  and  does  not 
solidify  even  at  —  25°. 

Nitrate  of  Picoline,  —  Dilute  nitric  acid  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
gentle  heat  with  picoline,  leaves  a  white  crystalline  mass  which,  at  a 
stronger  heat,  sublimes  in  white  feathery  crystals.  (Anderson.)  —  Nitrate 
of  picoline  when  distilled,  passes  over,  for  the  most  part  undecomposed, 
together  with  nitrate  of  picoliue  and  a  small  quantity  of  ethereal  oil, 
and,  when  the  distillation  is  interrupted,  leaves  an  extractive  substance, 
and  a  resin  soluble  in  potash^  together  with  undecomposed  nitrate  of 
picoline. 

Picoline  forms  double  salts  with  tcrcJUoride  qf  antimony  and  Udhhride 
of  tin,  (Anderson.) 
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Sulphate  of  Copper  with  Picoline.  —  Snlphate  of  copper  diBSolves  in 
aobydrous  picoline,  with  separation  of  basic  snlphate  of  copper,  and 
forms  a  dark  bine  liqnid,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  first  gives  ofF 
a  portion  of  its  picoline  and  dries  up  to  a  green  mass,  then  gradually 
loses  the  whole  of  the  picoline,  and  is  converted  into  neutral  sulphate  of 
copper.  From  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  also,  picoline 
throws  down  only  a  portion  of  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  basic  salt.  — 
Picoline,  whether  anhydrous  or  dissolved  in  water,  has  no  action  upon 
oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper.  (Unverdorben.) 

Chloride  of  Copper  with  Picoline.  —  A  solution  of  protochloride  of 
copper  is  precipitated  by  excess  of  anhydrous  picoline,  and  the  brown 
crystalline  precipitate  recrystallised  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  whereby 
it  is  obtained  in  yellowish  brown  four-sided  tables.  —  They  melt  above 
100°,  being  first  converted,  with  partial  evolution  of  anhydrous  picoline, 
into  a  brownish  yellow  transparent  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  black 
viscid  tar  on  cooling,  and  being  finally  resolved,  with  decomposition  of 
the  still  remaining  picoline^  into  hydrochlorate  of  picoline,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  gas  and  dichloride  of  copper.  With  potash,  they 
give  off  perfectly  pure  picoline  free  from  neutral  oil.  In  contact  with 
water  or  aqueous  alcohol,  they  are  resolved  into  picoline,  hydrochlorate 
of  picoline,  and  basic  hydrochlorate  of  cupric  oxide.  They  dissolve  in 
300  pt«.  of  cold  and  100  pts.  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol.    (IJnverdorben.)* 

Protochloride  of  Copper  dissolves  in  anhydrous  picoline,  forming  a 
beautiful  blue  solution;  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  also  forms  with 
it  a  clear  blue  mixture.  (Unverdorben.) 

Chlorocuprate  of  Picoline,  -^  A  solution  of  protochloride  of  copper  in 
a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of  picoline 
(the  picoline  must  be  prepared  from  its  compound  with  chloride  of  copper 
by  the  action  of  potash),  and  then  with  ether,  amounting  to  \  of  the 
mixture,  yields  yellowish  crystalline  laminse,  which  must  be  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  laminss  melt  when 
heated,  giving  off  small  quantities  of  water  and  picoline,  and  form  a 
brownish  yellow  liqnid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  yellow  mass,  but 
when  further  heated,  yields  hydrochlorate  of  picoline  (which  solidifies  in 
a  tallowy  mass),  and  leaves  dichloride  of  copper  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal.  They  turn  blue  in  the  air,  and  give  off  picoline. 
They  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  in  6  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  hot  absolute  alcohol.  (Unverdorben.)  —  When 
aqueous  protochloride  of  copper  is  evaporated  with  hydrochlorate  of 
picoline,  large  rhombohedral  crystals  are  obtained.  (Anderson.) 

Chloride  of  Mercury  with  Picoline,  —  Picoline  immediately  forms  a 
curdy  precipitate  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  separates  silvery  radiating  needles  after  a  while  from  a  dilute  solu- 
tion. These  needles  give  off  picoline  when  dried  by  heat;  also  when 
boiled  with  water,  a  white  powder  being  at  the  same  time  precipitated. 
They  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  easily  in 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  peculiar  compound  [doubtleeis  the 
following],  and  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallising  therefrom  in  needles  and 
feathers.  (Anderson.)  —  Picoline  added  to  aqueous  corrosive  sublimate 
throws  down  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  smells  of  picoline,  dls- 
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solves  in  10  pts.  of  boiling  water^,  and  also  in  wann  aloohol  and  ether, 
cnrstallisiDg  oat  for  the  most  part  on  cooling;  when  heated  alone,  it  gives 
on,  first  piooline,  then  corrosive  sablimate,  and  its  aqueous  solution  when 
boiled,  gives  off  picoline,  and  is  converted  into  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate;  when  heated  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  picoline  which 
escapes,  mercuric  oxide  which  is  precipitated,  and  chloride  of  potassium. 
(Unverdorben.) 

Air-dried,  Andeiion* 

12  C  72-0  ....  19-79     2051 

N  14-0  ....      3-85 

7  H  7-0  ....      1-92     2-19 

2  HgCl 270-8  ....  74-44 

C«NH7,2HgCl  363-8    ....  10000 

ChloramercutxUe  of  Picoline.  —  Deposited  as  a  transparent  colourless 
oil  permanent  in  the  air,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
is  boiled  down  with  hjdrochlorate  of  picoline.    (Unverdorben.) 

Picoline  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  (Anderson.) 

Chloride  of  Ghld  toith  Pieoline.  •—  Picoline  added  to  aqneoos  terchlo- 
^  ride  of  gold  throws  down  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  in  a 
large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  delicate 
yellow  needles.  —  The  yellow  powder  melts  below  lOO'',  forming  a  dear 
yellow  glass,  and  when  more  strongly  heated,  gives  off  hydrochlorate  of 
picoline,  leaving  gold  together  with  a  few  other  products  of  decomposi- 
tion; it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid;  quickly  by  aqueous 
potash,  yielding  chloride  of  potassium,  free  picoline,  and  a  precipitate  of 
auric  oxide;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  precipitates  as  a  granular  powder  on  cooling. 
(Unverdorben.) 

ChloroauraU  of  Picoline,  —  Precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  gold 
with  hydrochlorate  of  picoline,  in  delicate  yellow,  inodorous  crystals, 
which  redden  litmus.  These  crystals,  when  heated  alone,  melt,  give  off 
chlorine  and  hydrochlorate  of  picoline,  and  leave  gold.  With  the  smallest 
quantity  of  potash,  they  immediately  give  out  the  odour  of  picoline. 
They  dissolve  in  20  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  in  hot  aqueous  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  crystallising  out  again  for  the  most  part  on 
cooling.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol  more  readily  than  in^  ether.  (Unver- 
dorben.) 

Chloride  of  Platinum  with  Picoline,  —  Resembles  the  compound  of 
chloride  of  gold  with  picoline;  from  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  it  is  preci- 
pitated as  a  powder  on  cooling.    (Unverdorben.) 

Chloroplatinate  of  Picoline,  —  A  concentrated  mixture  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  and  hydrochlorate  of  picoline  yields  immediately,  and  a 
dilute  mixture  after  24  hours,  orange-yellow  needles,  which  may  be  puri- 
fied from  excess  of  picoline  by  recrystallisation  from  a  hot  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  —  Orange-yellow  slender  needles,  which  dissolve  in 
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about  4  pis.  of  boilinff  water,  and  readily  also  in  alcohol.  (Anderson.)  — 
Yellow  crystals  soluble  in  4  pts.  of  water.  (Unverdorben.) 

Anderson.    Werthelm 
Jhied  at  100*.  C^tHN  p^ferine). 

12  C  72-0    ....  24-06  24*09    ....    2S-39 

N ♦ 140     ....  4-68 

8  H 8-0     ....  2  68  3-05     ....       2-94 

Pt 990     ....  3309  32-53    ....    32-63 

3  CI 106-2     ....  35-49 

C»2NH8Cl,PtCl«    299-2     ....  10000 

t.  PlaHnopieotin0,  C»NH»Pt=rC"NH»Pt^  — CWoroplatinateof  pico- 
line  is  decomposed  bj  boiling  in  the  same  manner  as  chloroplatinate  of 
pyridine  (x,  407),  but  more  slowly,  the  decomposition  not  being  complete 
till  after  8  or  10  days;  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  picoline,  how- 
ever, accelerates  the  action,  causing  it  to  be  completed  in  a  few  hours. 
The  product  is  the  hihydroddorate  of  picoline  : 

C»NH8Cl,PtCl»  -  C«NH*Pt,2UCl  +  Ud. 

This  salt  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  unites  with  chloroplatinate  of  picoline, 
forming  the  compound  C"NH»Pt,2HCl  +  C»NH»Cl,  PtCl*,  which  crjrs- 
tallises  in  granules,  but  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding 
pyridine  compound.  (Anderson,  Ann.  Fharm.  96,  203.)     % 

Picoline  dissolyes  readily  in  wood-spirU  (Anderson),  alcohol  and  ether 
(Unrerdorben.) 

AcekiU  qf  Picoline,  —  May  be  distilled  with  water*  (Unrerdorben.) 

CufmhAoetate  qf  Picoline.  —  The  clear  bine  solation  of  cnpric  acetate 
in  not  too  lai^  a  quantity  of  aqueous  picoline,  deposits,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  a  basic  salt  in  grass-green-crystals,  which  smell  faintly  of 
picoline,  do  not  give  off  that  base  on  exposure  to  the  ur,  dissolye  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  m  ether;  their  aqueous  solution 
when  distilled,  gives  off,  first  picoline  and  then  acetate  of  picoline, 
leaving  acetate  of  copper  with  excess  of  oxide.  — If  the  picoline  is  in 
excess  in  the  bine  solution,  water  and  acetate  of  picoline  volatilise,  and 
rectangular  prisms  are  formed  which  do  not  redden  litmus,  effloresce 
slowly  in  the  air,  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether, 
and  when  boiled  with  water,  decompoae  in  the  same  manner  as  the  green 
eiystals.  (Unverdorben.) 

Oxalate  of  Picoline.  -^Aqueous  oxalic  acid  mixed  with  excess  of 
picoline  and  evaporated  over  lime,  forms  tufts  of  needles,  and  finally 
solidifies  in  a  dense  crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  either  aqueous  or  absolute.  It  melts  at  100°,  giving  off  large 
quantities  of  picoline  vapour,  and  leaves  on  cooling  a  thick  liquid,  which 
slowly  deposits  slender  needles,  probably  consisting  of  the  acid  salt. 
(Anderson.) 

ButyraU  of  Picoline.  —  Oil  which  may  be  distilled.  (Unverdorben.) 
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Picoline  mixes  readily  witli  ffolatUe  ails  (Unyerdorben),  and  yritli  Jueed 
oUs.  ^Anderson.)  It  dissolves  several  resins  which  are  separated  there- 
from Dy  boiling  with  water.  (Unverdorben.)  With  infosion  of  gaU-nuts 
it  forms  a  pale  yellow  cnrdy  precipitate.  With  several  kinds  of  eztiao- 
tive  matter,  it  K>rms  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
water,  bat  readily  by  potash.  (Unverdorben.)  It  does  not  coagulate  white 
of  egg  (Anderson);  with  eqaal  quantities^  coagulation  takes  place  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  (Wertheim.) 


T.   Ethylopicoline. 
C"NH"  =  C*H*,C"NH'  =  C»N(C*H»,H«). 

Anderson.    PhU,  Mag.  J.  [4],  9,  214;  Ann.  Pharm.  94,  861. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  picoline.  When  1  vol.  of 
anhydrous  picoline  is  mixed  with  2  vol.  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  the  mixture 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  plaoed  in  the  water-bath,  an  action  takes  place 
attended  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  the  liquid  becoming  turbid 
and  separating  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  solidifies  in  a  crystal- 
line mass  of  hydriodate  of  ethylopicoline.  With  the  aid  of  heat,  the 
action  is  complete  in  8.bout  ten  minutes;  it  also  takes  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  then  occupies  several  days.  The  hydriodate  is  recrys- 
tallised  from  a  very  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Ethylopicoline  is  obtained  by  treating  the  solution 
of  the  iodide  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  and  quickly  separating  the  liquid 
from  the  resulting  iodide  of  silver.  If  the  action  be  too  long  continued^ 
and  especially  if  heat  be  applied,  further  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  the  liquid  assumes  a  violet  or  crimson  colour.  —  The  filtered  uquid 
is  colourless;  has  a  caustic  taste  and  strong  alkaline  reaction;  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air;  precipitates  and  redissolves  alumina;  precipi- 
tates corrosive  sublimate;  and  exhibits  generally  with  metallic  salts  the 
same  reactions  as  potash  or  soda.  When  boiledf,  it  assumes  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  emits  an  odour  of  ethylamiue,  which  base  is  more  abundantly 
evolved  on  boiling  the  liquid  with  potash.  The  solution  is  partly  decom- 
posed by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  and  leaves  a  hard  gummy  mass,  which 
dissolves  in  water  with  blood-red  colour.  The  formation  of  a  fixed  base 
by  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  on  the  hydriodate  of  ethylopicoline  seems 
to  show  that  picoline  is  a  nitrile-ba«e,  like  triethylamine,  <&c. 

Hydriodate  C"NH",HI  ==  C»»NHXC*H»),I.  —  Crystallises  from  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  in  tabular  crystals  having  a  silvery  lustre. 
Melts  below  100°,  forming  an  oily  liquid.  Dissolves  very  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  On  treating  the  aqueous  solution 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash,  the  hydriodate  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  oil,  which  gradually  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass. 
When  boiled  with  strong  potash,  it  gives  off  a  volatile  alkalL 

Anderson. 
16  C   96     ....    38-70    3857 

N  14     ....      6-67    5-61 

12  H  12    ....      4-83     4-93 

I    126     ....    50-80    50-89 

C»«NH>2I    248     ....  100-00    100-00 
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CA^o-at<ra^.  —  Prepared  by  decomposing  the  hydriodate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  precipitating  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid^  and  adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold:  the  salt  is  then  gradually  deposited  in  golden-yellow  flattened 
prisms,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water;  but  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


16  C 96-0 

....    20-83 
....      306 
....      2-60 
....    42-69 
....    30-82 

Anderson, 
..M....    20*59 

N    14-0 

12  H    12-0 

2-75 

Au  199-0 

4  CI  141-6 

42*73 

CWNH>«Cl,AuCl»..  462-6 

....  100-00 

Cfhlaroplatinaie.  —  Prepared  as  the  gold-sali  Separates  gradually  in 
oranffe-red  tabular  crystals.  Dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  decom- 
posed when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  for  some  time. 


16  C 

..    96-0 
..    14*0 
..     120 
..    99-0 
..  106-2 

....    29-33     .. 
....      4-31 
....      3-66     .. 
..M    30*16    .. 
....    32-54 

..    29*15 

N    

12  H    

3-76 

Pt   

3  CI  

.,    29*75 

CWH«Kll,Pta5 .. 

..  327-2 

....  100-00 

Andenon. 


29*78    ....    29^91 


AlkaioicU  resembling   Picoline,    hut    lew   volatile  and  less    soluble 

in  water. 

Diicovered,  together  with  picoline,  in  bone*oil,  by  Unverdorben  in  1827,  and  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  already  described  (pp.  265,  266). —  [More  recently,  Anderson  has 
discovered  in  bone-oil,  two  alkaloids  homologous  wilh  picoline,  but  less  volatile,  viz., 
Lntidine  C^^NH^  and  ColUdine  C^^NH^^  The  animine,  olanine,  and  ammoline 
obtained  by  Unverdorben  were  probably  mixtures  of  these  two  bases,  in  various  pro- 
portions, and  with  other  substances  in  addition.] 


1.  Animine. 

Colourless  oil,  less  volatile  than  picoline;  its  aqueous  solution  changes 
the  colour  of  reddened  litmus  to  violet. 

Animine  dissolves  in  20  pts.  of  water.  The  solution  becomes  turbid 
when  heated,  and  deposits  animine,  which  redissolves  on  cooling. 

With  acids  animine  behaves  like  picoline  and  has  about  an  equal 
degree  of  affinity  for  them. 

With  oil  of  vitriol  it  combines,  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  and 
forms  an  uncrystallisable  oil,  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  an  acid  salt,  not  farther  decomposible  by 
concentration.  This  acid  salt  dissolves  in  any  quantity  of  water  or 
alcohol,  and  likewise  in  the  peculiar  ethereal  oil  contained  in  Dippel's  oil, 
which  is  soluble  in  65  per  cent,  alcohol. 

TOL.  XI,  '  T 
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Corrosive  sublimate  forms  wiih  bjdroohlorate  of  animibe^  a  colourless^ 
oily,  netltral  double  salt;  oti  mixing  ftuimine  with  excess  of  hot  aqueous 
corrosive  sublimate,  a  Compound  of  mercuric  chloride  with  animine  sepa- 
rates in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  which  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on 
Cdolittg,  and  whefi  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  is  resolved  into  animine 
which  volatilises,  and  corrosive  sublimate  which  remains  dissolved. 

With  gold-solution,  hydrocblorate  of  animine  forms  a  brownish-yellow, 
oily  double  salt;  ftnd  with  platinum-solution,  a  crystallisable  double  salt 
sparingly  soluble  In  water. 

Benzoate  of  animine  is  oily,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in 
boiling  water,  and  on  account  of  the  Inferior  volatility  of  animine,  is  less 
easily  decomposed  by  boilins  with  water  than  benzoate  of  picoline. 

Animine  dissolves  in  all  proportions,  in  alcohol^  ether,  and  oils.  A 
mixture  of  animine  and  picoline  slowly  dissolves  copal;  and  when  the 
somewhat  thickened  solution  is  boiled  in  a  retort  with  alcohol  of  30  per 
cent.,  the  whole  of  the  picoline  passes  quick]  j  over,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  animide,  and  leaves  in  the  alcoholic  Heater,  a  light-coloured 
oil,  wbich  is  a  combound  of  copal  tvith  pure  animine.  This  cottipound  Is 
easily  decomposed  oy  potash;  giVed  up  only  pari  of  its  animine  to  aqtldotts 
acids;  but  if  it  be  previously  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  65  per  cent.,  hydro- 
chloric acid  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  copal,  and  pure  hydrocblorate  of 
animine  remains  in  solution.    (Unverdorben^  ^^i^«  H^  59  and  67)- 


2.  Ola&iiig. 

Colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water;  smells  like  animine,  but  less 
ittonglyi  alsd  like  aniline,  not  unpleasantly;  blues  litmns  but  fetj  f^tobly. 

Slowly  turns  brown  on  exposbrs  to  the  air,  a  small  quantity  of  fuscine 
being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Olauine  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water*  tt  decomposes  the 
same  metallic  salts  as  picoline,  and  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts 
resembling  those  of  picoline,  but  not  crystallisable;  they  are  decomposed 
by  the  same  bodies  as  the  picoline-salts. 

Hydrocblorate  of  olanine  forms  with  hydrocblorate  of  ferric  oxide,  k 
dark  brown,  oily  double  salt,  which  is  not  decomposible  by  acids;  and 
dissolves  readily  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  but  requires  4  pts.  of  boiling 
water  to  dissolve  it;  so  that  the  cold  solution  when  heated,  deposits  an 
oil  which  redissolves  on  cooling;  it  likewise  dissolves  in  oil  of  cummin, 
forming  a  solution  which  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 

ttydrochlorate  of  olanine  behaVes  with  corrosivd  subliniate  like 
hydrocblorate  of  animine.  —  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  mixed  with  pure  olanine,  a  yellow  resinous  precipitate  is  formed, 
-which  is  tot  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  (thereby  affording  a  dis- 
tinction between  olanine  and  anlmme),  dissolves  in  1000  pts.  of  boiling 
water,  whence  it  is  precipitated  in  the  crystaUine  state  on  cooling,  but  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  (also  a  distinction  between  olanine  and, animine). 

With  hydrocblorate  of  auric  oxide,  hydrocblorate  of  olanine  formd  a 
yellowish-brown,  oily  double  salt,  which  is  heavier  than  watet,  not  decom- 
posible by  acids;  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  gold  when  boiled  for  some 
time  with  water;  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  watcr^ 
and  in  any  quantity  of  alcohol  or  ether.  —  Free  olanine  forms  witii 
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tiydroclilorate  of  ftttrie  oxide,  a  brown,  hard,  basic  double  fialt,  wLioh  is 
soluble  in  aloobol,  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  transformed,  very  slowly  by 
boiliuff  with  hydrochlorio  acid,  but  very  easily  on  addition  of  idcohot, 
into  the  oily  neutral  double  salt.  With  hydroohlorate  of  platlnic  oxide, 
olanine  forms  a  tarry  doublo  salt,  which  dissolves  teadily  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

Olanine  dissolted  easily  and  in  all  t»roportiotts  id  alcobol  and  ether. 
(Unverdotben,  P^g.  11,  59.) 


3,  Ammolinei 

Co1otrles4  Oil,  heavier  than  wateri  boiling  at  a  point  veij  near  that 
of  the  fixed  oils,  and  eonseqttently  distiUing  over  but  sparingly  with  water; 
blueb  litmus  vtfry  strongly* 

Bj  ohlorifte,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  hydtochlorate  of  ammonia, 
animme,  fusoine,  and  an  extractive  matter. 

Ammoline  dissolves  in  about  800  pts.  of  cold  and  40  pts.  of  boiling 
water;  thd  solution  ibay  be  concenttated  by  boiling  without  much  loss. 

At  the  boiling  heat|  it  expels  ammonia  from  the  aqueous  sulphate  and 
hydroohlorate;  forms  with  acids,  uncrystallisable  salts,  which  yield  but 
little  ammoline  when  boiled  with  ammonia. 

The  borate^  sulphate,  hydroohlorate,  nitraUl,  acetate  and  succinate  of 
ammoline  are  not  crystolhsable;  they  dissolve  in  any  quantity  of  watet 
or  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  ether.  —  The  hydroohlorate  and  acetate  of 
ammoline  may  be  distilled  almost  Without  decomposition.  —  The  nitrate 
decomposes  when  heated,  in  such  a  manner  that  part  of  the  ammoline  is 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  passes  over  in  the  free  state. — With  heavy 
metallic  salts,  ammoline  forms  double  salts  similar  to  those  of  olanine. 

Ammoline  mixes  in  all  proportions  With  alcohol  and  ether,  and  com- 
bines very  intimately  with  many  resins  and  extractive  matters.  (Unver- 
dorben,  Fogg.  11,  74.) 


lodanillng. 

C»NH«I  «x  C»NIH*,H«. 

A I  W.  HoFifiKir.    (1848.)    Ann.  PAofMi  OT,  H\  Chm.  S^,  ^  ifi 
1,  271- 

fofiMkUoH.  By  the  action  bt  iodine  or  iodide  bt  cyanogon  dh  aniliiici 
(pp.  251,  253). 

^reparatim.  \\  pi  of  iodine  is  gradually  dissolved  in  1  bi  of 
aniline;  the  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*11  (a 
stronger  acid  would  separate  part  of  the  hydroohlorate  of  aniline);  the 
solution  of  hydroohlorate  of  aniline,  hydriodic  acid,  &c.,  separated  by 

T  2 
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filtration  from  the  precipitated  and  still  strongly  coloured  hydrocLloraie 
of  iodaniline,  which  is  sparingly  solable  in  water;  the  precipitate  waslied 
several  times  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallised  several  times  from 
boiling  water,  at  last  after  boiling  with  animal  charcoal^  till  the  crystals, 
which  are  at  first  ruby-coloured  and  contain  free  iodine,  together  with  a 
brown  induretted  decomposition-product  of  aniline,  are  completely 
decolorised;  and  the  iodaniline  precipitated  from  their  aqueous  solution 
by  ammonia,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which — in  order  to  free  it  from 
any  of  the  yellowish  decomposition-product  and  phosphate  of  lime  from 
the  animal  charcoal,  that  may  still  adhere  to  it  —  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
filtered  from  the  yellowish  product,  and  precipitated  by  water  in  the  form 
of  a  white  crystalline  mass.  —  The  liquid  filtered  therefrom  yields  by  eraporatioD 
yellowish  oily  drops  which  crystallise  on  cooling. 

Properties,  White  crystalline  powder,  which  crystallises  from  the 
solutions  in  prisms  and  needles,  never  in  octohedrons;  the  mass  solidified 
from  cooling  also  never  exhibits  the  cleavage-faces  of  the  octohedron. 
Heavier  than  water.  Melts  at  60^,  forming  a  yellowish  oil,  and  at  the 
moment  of  solidification,  shows  a  temperature  of  61^  but  sometimes 
remains  liquid  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  which  case,  contact 
with  a  glass  rod  often  causes  it  to  solidify  suddenly  in  a  crystalline  mass. 
When  evaporated  at  a  rather  strong  heat,  it  volatilises  undecomposed, 
and  easily  distils  over  even  with  vapour  of  water.  Has  a  vinous  odour 
and  a  burning  aromatic  taste.  Has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours. 
Like  aniline,  it  imparts  a  deep  yellow  colour  to  firwood  and  elder-pith; 
but  chloride  of  lime  colours  it,  not  violet  but  reddish. 

Hofmann, 

12  C  72    ....    3303 33-08 

N  ^     14    ....      6-42 

6H 6    ....      2-75    2-83 

I   126     ....    57-80 67-87 

C"NHn 218     ...  100-00 

Decompactions,  I.  The  vapour  bums  with  a  bright  sooty  flame.  — 
2.  In  contact  with  the  air,  iodaniline  becomes  quickly  covered  with  a 
brown,  metallically  lustrous  film,  and  gradually  assumes  a  black  colour 
extending  throughout  the  whole  mass.  —  3.  Chlorine  decomposes  iodani- 
line into  terchloraniline,  terchlorocarbolio  acid  (as  with  aniline,  p.  250), 
and  chloride  of  iodine.  —  4.  With  bromine^  alcoholic  iodaniline  solidifies 
in  the  form  of  crystalline  terbromaniline,  while  all  the  iodine  \fi  set  free 
as  bromide  of  iodine.  — 5.  Chlorate  of  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid 
forms,  as  with  aniline,  terchlorocarbolio  acid  and  chloranil.  —  6.  With 
strong  boiling  nitric  acid,  iodaniline  forms,  with  brisk  action  and  evolution 
of  iodine-vapour,  a  solution  from  which  picric  acid  crystallises  on  cooling. 
—  7.  Crystallised  chromic  acid  decomposes  iodaniline  with  violence,  but 
does  not  set  it  on  fire.  —  8.  Gently  heated  potassium  decomposes  iodaniline 
with  violence,  forming  iodide  and  cyanide  of  potassium. — Potassium- 
amalgam  introduced  into  aqueous  nitrate  of  iodaniline,  immediately  forms 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  reproduces  a  small  quantity  of  aniline,  whilst  the 
greater  portion  is  converted  into  a  yellow  crystalline  substance  having  an 
aromatic  odour.  Zinc  immersed  in  iodaniline  supersatured  with  sulphuric 
acid,  eliminates  iodine  and  aniline,  so  that  after  a  few  minutes  the  liquid 
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forms  a  blue  ooloar  with  starchy  and  after  eataration  with  potash,  gives  up 
aniline  to  ether.  —  9.  When  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  through 
ioQaniline  dissolved  in  ether,  hjrdrochlorate  of  iod^niline  is  first  precipi- 
tated bat  afterwards  disappears,  and  the  iodaniline  is  converted  into  a 
transparent,  slowly  crystallising  resin,  which  is  a  mixtore  of  hydrochlorate 
of  biniodomelaniline  and  iodaniline-urea.  Formation  of  hydrochlorate  of 
biniodomelaniline : 

2CWNH«I  +  C^NCl  =  C»WH"P,HC1 ; 
Formation  of  lodaniline-nrea  and  hydrochlorate  of  iodaniline: 
2C»NH«I  +  CNQ  +  2H0  =-  C"N«HaO'  +  C'«NH«I,HCL 

Cotti^wxAofM.  Iodaniline  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water ^  and 
crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  interlaced  hairs. 

It  dissolves  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 

Iodaniline  is  a  weaker  base  than  aniline,  and  is  therefore  precipitated 
by  aniline,  and  precipitates  onl^  alumina,  not  oxide  of  zinc  or  sesqaioxide 
of  iron.  The  Salts  of  Iodaniline  crystallise  fu  readily  as  the  aniline- 
salts,  and  are  generally  less  soluble. 

Sulphate  of  Iodaniline.  —  White  shining  scales,  containing  19*24  p.  o. 
HO,SO»,  and  therefore  =  C"NH«I,HO,SO';  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  soluble  in  hot  water;  the  solution  when  boiled  deposits  a  product 
insoluble  in  boiling  water. 

Hydrwdate  of  Iodaniline.  —  Radiated  crystalline  mass^  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  quickly  decomposing. 

Hydrobromaie  of  Iodaniline,  —  Very  much  like  the  hydrochlorate. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Iodaniline,  —  Crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
nacreous  laminse  and  thin  needles.  Contains  14*44  p.  c.  hydrochloric  acid. 
Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  almost 
entiiely  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  dissolves  in  alcohol  but  not  in  ether. 

Nitrate  of  I^aniline.  —  Crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long  capillary 
needles.  The  salt  does  not  precipitate  silver-solution;  it  dissolves  both 
in  cold  and  in  hot  water  better  than  the  other  salts  of  iodaniline,  and 
readily  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Iodaniline  forms  with  siUphate  of  copper  a  yellowish  precipitate,  pro- 
bably a  double  compound. 

With  terchloride  of  gold,  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  forms  a  scarlet  pre- 
cipitate, which  quickly  decomposes. 

CMoroplatinate  of  Iodaniline,  —  The  oran^e-vellow  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  hydrochlorate  of  iodaniline  m  bichloride  of  platinumi 
is  easily  purified  by  washing  with  ether. 


12  C    

72-0    . 

..    16-97    .. 
..      3-30 
..      1-65    .. 
..    29-70 
..    23-34    .., 
..     25-04 

Hofmaim. 
16-82 

N  

14-0    .. 

7  H  

7-0    .. 

1-87 

I 

Pt 

3  CI 

1260    .. 

990    .. 

106-2    .. 

23*14 

C»2NH7ICl,PtC?   424-2     ....  lOOOO 
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OxalaU  of  lodaniUns.  *-<  Long  flat  naodles  eoDtfuning  17*38  p.  o. 
C*H»OS  and  therefore  «  2C»NH«I,C*HH)«.  Thej  ixaaoln  ipwngly  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  are  insoloble  in  ether. 

lodaniline  diasolTeB  in  tooo4^rii»  o^ooMt  lA^i  OM^^H^  vA  te  P^ 
both jfaMJ  and  twMiJtf.    (HofmnaD.} 


Azohr(mine^ucletu  C"NBrH*. 

Bromaniline. 

C»NBrH«  =  C"NBi*,H». 

HoFMANN.    (1845.)    Ann.  fharm.  58,  42. 

Formation,    Bj  beating  bromisatine  with  potash. 

J^rfparation.  Bromisatine  is  distilled  with  strong  potash-ley  till  thq 
residue  is  nearly  dry,  and  gives  off,  together  with  ammonia,  a  brown  oil 
which  no  longer  solidifies;  and  the  oily  drops  which  passed  over  at  the 
beginning  of  the  distillation,  and  have  solidified  in  the  crystalline  form, 
are  washed  with  water  on  a  filter,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  aloohoL 

Properties.  Colourless,  regular  ociohedrons,  exactly  like  ohloraniline^ 
melting  at  50°  into  a  violet  oil,  which  in  solidifying  sinks  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  46°;  in  odour  and  taste  it  resembles  chloraniline. 

Hofmann. 

la  C  72     ,...    4r86    42-45 

N  14    M..      8-14 

6  H 6    ....      3-49    S-75 

Br 80    ....    46-51 

'c»NH«Br 172    ....  10000 

Bromaniline  is  easily  reduced  to  aniline  by  potassium-amalgam  (Ann. 
Tharm.  67,  76).  —  With  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  it  is  q[aickly  con- 
verted into  hydrobromate  of  ethylobromaniline; 

Ci>NBrH<  +  C^H^Br  m  C^BrH»>,HBr. 

Itf  aqfieoos  solution  imparts  a  violet  colour  to  aqueous  chloride  of  lime, 
weaker  than  that  produced  by  aniline,  but  stronger  than  that  produced 
by  chloraniline.  Its  salts  colour  chloride  of  lime  red-brown  and  firwood 
yellow.     Bromaniline  dissolves  readily  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

HydrochlonUe  of  Bromaniline.  —  Crystallises  from  boiling  water  iu 
nacreous  radiated  fibres,  but,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  well 
formed  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  May  be  derived 
from^.  81;  a  :  a  =  128°  35';  u  :  u  behind  =  80°  27'.  (MuUer.)  They 
contain  17*71  p.  c.  hydrochloric  acid^  and  are  iberefor^  C'*NH'Br,HCL 
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OMorqplatinate  qf  i?roi»owiZ»?i^.  —  Precipitated  od  mixing  hydro- 
ohlorate  of  bromanilme  with  bichloride  of  platinum;  closely  resembles 
the  oorresponding  oomponnd  of  cbloraniline:  contains  26*10  p.c.  platinum, 
and  is  therefore  C»NH«Br,HCl  +  PtCP.  ^ 

Oxalate  of  Bromahiline.  —  The  crystalline  powder  precipitated  from 
alcoholic  bromauiline  by  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
crystallised  from  boiling  water.  Indistinct  crystals^  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.     (Hofmannf) 

Ait'dried  crystals.  Hoftnann. 

28  C  168  ....  a8»71     38-93 

2N ,....    28  ....  6-45 

14  H 14  ....  3-23     3-34 

2  Br 160  ....  36-86 

8  O 64  ....  14-76 

2C»NH«Br,C*H«0» 434     ....  100-00 


Bibromaniliue. 
C»NBr»H*  =  C"NBr*H»,H\ 

Uovu^VH.    (1845.)    Ann,  Pharn-  53,  ij. 

Preparation.  Bibromlsatins  is  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potasbi  th^ 
distilled  and  orystallised  oil  freed  from  ammonia  by  waflhing  with  wateri 
and  crystalliied  firom  boiling  aloohoL 

Properties.  Large,  flat,  somewhai  rhombic  prisms,  melting  between 
50"*  ana  60°,  into  a  dark-coloured  oil,  which  often  remains  liqnid  long 
after  cooling,  but  then  crystallises  suddenly  on  agitation. 


12  C 

72 

..,    28-68    .,.. 
...      5-58 
...      1-99    .... 
...     63-75 

nuimoun. 

....    28-77 

N 

14    ., 

5  H 

5     . 

.,..      2*40 

2  Br 

160    .. 

C"NH»Bfa 

251     . 

...  10000 

.  Bibromaniline  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  toater,  forming  a  liquid 
which  becomes  turbid  on  cooling  ana  gradually  deposits  slender  needles. 

It  is  a  very  weak  base;  its  solution  in  acids  colours  firwood  yellow;  it 
is  precipitatea  by  alkalis.  It  forms  crystallisable  salts,  which  however 
are  less  stable  than  th'use  of  bromaniliue. 

The  solution  of  bibromaniline  in  boiling  hydrocldoric  acid,  yields  on 
cooling,  laminsB  containing  1331  p.  c.  hydrochloric  acid;  when  they  are 
dissolved  in  water,  part  of  the  base  separates  in  thin  oily  drops;  and  the 
solution  evaporated  under  a  bell-Jar  over  Hme,  which  abstracts  the  greater 
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part  of  the  bydrochloric  acid^  deposits  nearly  pore  orystalline 
bibroroaniline. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  forms  a  crystalline  orange-yellow 
precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum. 

Bibromaniline  is  soluble  in  alcohol.    (Hofmann.) 


Atobromine^udetu  C"NBr*H\ 

Terbromaniline. 
(PNBr»H*  =  C»NBr»H»,H». 

Fbitzschb.    (1842.)    J.  pr.  Chem,  28^  204. 
A.  W.  Hofmann.    Atm.  Fharm.  53,  50. 

Bromamhld  (Fritsche). 

Preparation,  1.  Dry  bromine  is  mixed  with  aniline  in  snch  pro- 
portion that  the  mixture  solidifies  completely  after  a  while  in  the 
crystalline  form^  after  which  alcohol  is  added,  and  also  more  bromine  till 
its  odour  becomes  permanent  The  greenish-grey  crystalline  magma  of 
tolerably  pure  terbromaniline  is  then  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
greenish-yellow  alcoholic  liquid,  which  containa  hydrobromic  acid  and 
the  decomposition-products  of  the  alcohol^  and  deposits  more  terbromani- 
line when  mixed  with  water;  after  which  it  is  washed  on  the  filter  with 
alcohol,  and  di.<?solyed  in  hot  alcohol:  the  solution  thus  obtained  yields 
nearly  colourless  crystals.  (Fritzsche.)  —  2.  The  aqueous  solution  of  an 
aniline-salt  is  mixed  with  aqueous  bromine,  which  disappears  and  produces 
a  white  turbidity  and  precipitation  of  microscopic  needles,  the  addition  of 
bromine  bein^  continued  till  the  precipitation  ceases  and  a  slight  odour  of 
bromine  remains;  the  precipitated  powder,  which  has  a  reddish  tint  arising 
from  a  decomposition-product,  collected,  and  freed  from  this  impurity  by 
distillation  in  a  small  retort;  and  the  distillate,  which  solidifies  m  a  crys- 
talline mass,  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  (Fritzsche.)  —  3.  Au 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  bromaniline  is  mixed  with  aqueous 
bromine,  the  violet-white  precipitate  distilled  with  water,  whereby  snow- 
white  crystals  are  obtained  at  first,  but  afterwards  violet  crystals  which 
cannot  be  decolorised  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol     (Hofmann.) 

Properties.  Crystallised  from  hot  alcohol^  it  forms  colourless,  shiuing, 
long,  slender  needles;  but  when  solidified  after  fusion,  it  is  of  a  crystal- 
line texture,  brittle  and  easily  pulverised.  Melts  at  1 17°  into  a  clear 
liquid;  boils  at  about  300^;  distils  over  unchanged  (Fritzsche);  and  sub* 
limes  in  radiating  crystals  having  a  silky  lustre.     (Hofmann.) 

Fritssche.    Hofmann  (coloured,) 

12  C 72    ....    21-82    2205     2316 

N 14    ....      4-24    472 

4  H 4     ....      1-21     1-21     1-51 

3  Br 240    ....     7273    71-80 

C»-NH<Br» 330    «...  lOO'OO    9978 
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Decompositions*  1.  Strong  boiling  nitrie  acid  decomposes  terbrom- 
aniline.  —  2.  Wann  oil  of  fntriol  dissolves  it  witbout' decomposition, 
acquiring  a  pnrple  colour  from  decomposition  only  wben  boated  nearly  to 
tbe  boiling  point  Strong  boiling  potasb-lej  bas  no  action  upon  it, 
(Fritxscbe.) 

Com^ncUions.    Insoluble  in  water.    ^Fritzsobe.) 

Terbromaniline  dissolyes  abundantly  m  warm  oU  ofvitrioly  separating 
uncombined  on  coolings  and  is  precipitated  in  tbe  ctystalline  state  by 
water.    (Fritzscbe.) 

It  is  not  basic,  and  does  not  dissolve  either  in  dilute  aoids  or  in 
alkali&     (Fritzscbe,  Hofmann.) 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  boUinff  alcohol  and  in  eCher^ 
(Fritzscbe.) 


AzocMorine-nucleus  C»NC1H*. 

Chloraniline, 

C"NC1H«  =  C»NC1H*,H». 

A.  W.  Hofmann.    (1845.)    Ann.  Pharm.  53,  1. 

Preparation.  Cblorisatine  is  distilled  with  potasb-Iey  or  bydrate  of 
potasb,  till  tbe  residue  bas  become  solid,  gives  off  ammonia  together  with 
the  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  blue  sublimate  and  a  brown  oil  which  no 
longer  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  solidified  oil  which  first  passed  over  is 
then  collected  on  a  filter,  freed  from  ammonia  by  water,  and  crystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol. 

Properties.  Octohedrons  having  a  diamond  lustre,  heavier  than 
water,  melting  between  64°  and  65"",  into  a  yellow  oil  which  solidifies  at 
57°  in  large  octohedrons.  Evaporates  even  at  ordinary  temperatures^  so 
that  hydrochloric  acid  held  over  it  produces  fumesj  may  be  easily 
distilled  with  water;  boils  by  itself  at  a  temperature  above  200*^,  and 
with  some  decomposition,  so  that,  together  with  the  oil,  tho  above-men- 
tioned blue  product  passes  over.  Has  an  agreeable  vinous  odour  and  an 
aromatic  burning  taste  like  that  of  aniline.  Does  not  act  upon  red  litmus 
or  turmeric,  but  turns  dahlia  Sowers  green* 


12  C... 
N 

Air-dried  crystals. 

72-0    ... 

14-0    ... 

.     56-51     ... 
.    10-99     ... 
.      4-71     ... 
.    27-79     ... 

Hofmann. 

5619 

11-38 

6H 

6-0    ... 

5-02 

CI 

35-4     ... 

27-45 

C>»NC1H« 127-4   .... 

.  100*00     ... 

100-04 

Decompositions.     1.  Chlorauiline     hurtis    with    a    bright,    stronffly 
fuliginous  flame,  having  a  bright  green  border.  —  2.  CfUoHne  together 
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with  wateri  oonyertf  olilorq,aiIme^  p^ly  into  t^rcbloraniliaei  partly  into 
terchloroc^rbolio  acid ; 

C"UCm«  t  4Cl  «  C"NC1»H*  t  2^C1; 
and: 

CJ^NCIH*  +  4C1  +  2H0  =•  C»C1»H»0«  +  HQ  +  NHKJl. 

3.  Bromine^  either  anhj^drouB  or  bydratedi  decompose^  chlomntHne, 
with  great  evolution  pf  heati  forming  bibromocbloraailinfij  aQ4  bjdro^ 
biomioacid: 

CWNCIH*  +  4Br  -  C^'NClBi'H*  +  ?HBr. 

4.  Heated  with  ■trong  nUrie  addy  it  begins  to  boil  and  eoniinnes  boiling 
even  after  removal  from  the  fire;  gives  off  nitrous  acid;  and  yields,  first,  a 
dark  red,  then  a  black  opaque  liquid,  and  afterwards,  as  the  heating  is  con- 
tinued, a  clear  scarlet  solution,  which  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  on  cooling,  yields,  sometimes  golden-yellow  needles  resembling 
picric  acid,  and  probably  eonsjsting  of  bmitrochlorocarbolic  acid 
C^X'GIH',0*,  sometimes  a  resin,  which  is  precipitated  by  water  in  yellow 
fiakes,  and  dissolves  with  deep  yellow  colour  in  alkalis,  alcohol  and  ether; 
the  solution  of  this  resin  in  alkalis  is  precipitated  by  acids,  and  its  ammo- 
niacal  solution,  when  freed  from  excess  ot  ammonia  by  boiling,  precipi- 
tates silver  solution  reddish  yellow,  sometimes  also  in  yellow  crystalline 
spangles.  —  5.  The  aqueous  solution  of  chloraniline  acquires  a  very  faint 
violet  tint  when  treated  with  chloride  of  lime,  —  6.  With  ehlointe  of 
potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  chloraniline  forms  a  violet-red,  then  a  turbid 
brown,  and  ultimately  a  colourless  liquid,  which  at  first  deposits  ciystal- 
lising  chloranil,  together  with  ter-  or  ^uintoohlorooarbolio  aoid,  in  the 
form  of  a  brown  viscid  substanoe  soluble  in  alooholi  but  after  decoloration 
contains  nothing  but  ohloranil  and  sal^mmoniao;  the  same  reaction 
therefore  as  with  aniline: 

C^SNCIH*  +  4C1  +  2H0  «  (?2C1»H80»  +  NH*C1  +  HClj 

tereblorooarboUe 
add. 
fartbsri 

C«NCIH«  +  8Ca  +  2H0  »  C"CPHO»  +  NHH51  +  8HCI; 

quintocbioro- 
carboUc  aad. 
and: 

C»«NC1H«  +  6C1  +  4Q  -  C»CI*0*  +  N»*C1  +  2HCII. 

chloraniL 

7.  The  crystals,  immersed  in  aqueous  chromic  acid  turn  brown  and 
become  resmised;  the  dry  mixture  takes  fire  at  the  melting  point  of 
chloraniline.  — *  8.  Aqueous  chloraniline  imparts  to  ferric  salts  a  green 
colour  by  deoxidation,  and  on  boiling,  deposits  a  blackish  violet  product 
soluble  in  alcohol.  —  9.  When  the  vapour  is  passed  over  lime  at  a  low 
red  heat,  aniline  and  ammonia  pass  over,  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  is 
separated,  and  chloride  of  calcium  is  formed: 

2C»iNCl3«  +  2CaO  -  O^liW  +  €»  +  gCaCl  +  NH»  4-  2H0. 
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10,  Melted  poUmitm  immened  in  the  yapoar  of  obloraniline,  forms 
chloride  imd  cyanide  of  potaBsium,  with  vivid  incandescence  and  separa- 
tion of  a  lar^  quantity  of  charcoal.  On  the  other  hand,  potasdumr 
amalgamy  with  water,  reduces  chloraniline  to  aniline.  {Ann,  Pharm. 
67;  76.) 

Comivnatiom.  •p-  Chloraniline  dissolves  sparingly  in  vxUer  ;  the  boiling 
solntion  becomes  milky  on  cooling  and  deposits  ootohedrons. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  hiaulphide  of  carbon. 

Chloraniline  is  not  so  strong  a  base  as  aniline;  it  does  not  precipitate 
sulphate  of  alumina  or  the  salts  of  ferric  oxide,  ferrous  oxide  or  zinc- 
oxide;  it  expels  ammonia  from  ammoniacal-salts  when  heated  with  them, 
but  is  Itself  precij^itated  by  ammonia  from  its  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
and  neutralises  acids  but  imperfectly.  The  SaUi  of  Chloraniline  mostly 
crystallise  readily,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  sparing  solubility,  are 
generally  precipitated  on  mixing  an  acid  with  alcoholic  chloraniline,  in 
the  form  of  a  crystalline  pulp,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  boiling  water  or  alcohol.  They  are  mostly  colourless  or  yellowish 
in  mass,  and  violet  when  they  contain  excess  of  acid;  they  redden  litmus 
even  when  completely  saturated  with  the  base.  Like  the  aniline-salts, 
they  impart  a  deep  yellow  colour  to  firwood  and  elder-pitbi  but  with 
chloride  of  lime,  they  assume  only  a  very  faint  violet  tint,  changing  after- 
wards to  orange-yellow.  They  are  immediately  decomposed  by  alkalis; 
also  by  alkaline  carbonates,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  inasmuch  as 
that  acid  does  not  combine  with  chloraniline. 

Pkogphate  of  Chloraniline. -^  AleohcMo  chloraniline  solidifies  with 
aqueous  phosphoric  acid  into  a  magma  of  crystalline  laminsB,  which  dia* 
solve  pretty  readily  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Sulphate  qf  CA2oraniZtntf.  *^  The  white  crystalline  magma,  into  which 
alcoholic  chloraniline  solidifies  when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid, 
yields,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  confused  violet^ white  laminie,  and 
when  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  silvery  needles  arranged  in  stellate 
groups.  The  crystals  when  heated  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  chlo- 
ranibne,  then  blacken,  and  evolve  sulphurous  acid.  They  are  less  soluble 
in  alcohol  Uian  in  water. 


12  C     

...    72«0    

40-82 

7  H 

...     7-e  

3'97 

NCIO 

...     57-4     

....;..     S2-55 

50» 

..     40-0     

12»fiS 

CWNCiaSRO,SO» 

...  176-4    

JOO-00 

HydroAhrate  of  OMoraniUne,  —  Hydrochloric  acid  saturated  at  a 
boiling  heat  with  chloraniline,  yields  on  cooling  larffe  crystals,  which  may 
be  Btin  further  developed  by  slow  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solution 
over  oil  of  vitriol.  They  have  the  same  form  as  hydrochlorate  of  bro- 
maniline  (p.  278),  a :  o  =  127''  48'.  They  contain  22-1  per  cent  of 
hydrochloric  acid.     They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  become  opaque  when 
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heated,  and  sublime  nndecomposed  when   cantiouely  heated,  whereas 
sudden  heating  decomposes  them,  with  formation  of  a  violet  vapour. 

Nitrate  of  Chloraniline.  —  The  solution  of  chloraniline  in  warm  dilute 
nitric  acid  becomes  filled,  as  it  cools,  with  large  crystalline  laminas,  mostly 
of  a  reddish  colour.  These  crystals,  which  cannot  be  sublimed  without 
decomposition,  melt  when  heated  in  a  tube,  into  a  dark-coloured  mass, 
which  dissolves  with  splendid  violet  colour  in  alcohol,  while  part  of  the 
salt  crystallises  out  nndecomposed.  The  salt  dissolves  pretty  readily  m 
water  and  alcohol. 

A  mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  chloraniline  and  protocbloride 
of  tin  soon  solidifies  into  a  silver-shining  crystalline  mass. 

Aqueous  stdphcUe  of  copper,  which  is  not  precipitated  by  aqueous 
chloraniline,  soon  becomes  decolorised  by  boiling  with  ci^stalline  chlo- 
raniline, and  deposits  a  bronze-coloured^ciystalline  mass,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it 
crystallises  in  spangles  on  cooling. 

The  cold  aqueous  mixture  of  chloraniline  and  con'oHtfe  iithlimcUe 
immediately  forms  a  white  precipitate,  but  the  hot  mixture  remains  clear 
at  first,  but  then  quickly  becomes  turbid,  and  solidifies  into  a  magma  of 
needlcHBhaped  crystals  of  the  double  salt 

Aqueous  chloraniline  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate  with  terchloride 
of  gold. 

Chloraplatinate  of  ChloranUine.  —  A  cold  solution  of  hydrochlorate 
of  chloraniline  forms  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  beautiful  orange- 
coloured  precipitate,  and  a  hot  mixture  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  magma 
composed  of  white  crystalline  laminie.  These,  when  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity,  are  deposited, 
by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  crystalline  nodules  which  redden 
litmus,  uecome  covered  with  a  violet  film  on  exposure  to  light,  and  dis- 
solve readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  especially  at  a  boiling  heat. 

Hofinann. 

12  C   72-0    ....     21-58     2203 

N  14-0    ....      4-20 

7  H  70    ....      210    2-30 

Pt  99-0    ....    29-68    29-34 

4  CI  141-6     ....     42-44 

C«NC1H«,HC1  +  PtOT   ....  333-6    ....  100-00 

Aqueous  chloraniline  forms  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  palladium, 

Chloraniline  dissolves  in  toood-apirit,  alcohol  (readily  when  hot),  in 
ether  J  (which  abstracts  it  from  the  aqueous  solution,)  and  in  acetone. 

Oxalate  of  ChloranUine,  •^  The  solution  of  chloraniline  in  the  warm 
aqueous  acid  yields  on  cooling,  crystals,  which  when  recrystallised  from 
boilinff  water,  form  prisms  made  up  of  smaller  ones  joined  together. 
They  have  a  sweetish  Duming  taste,  and  dissolve  sparingly  in  water  and 
alcohol;  the  aqueous  solution  becomes  coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air 
and  deposits  a  red  powder.—- «lt  does  not  appear  possible  to  obtain  a  bibasic  salt  in 
the  cryataUiae  state. 
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CryaiaU,  Hofmann. 

16  C    960  ....  42-40    4259 

NCI  49-4  ....  21-82 

9  H  9-0  ....       3-98     4-24 

9  O  72-0  ....  31-80 

C»NC1H«,H0,C<H«0» 226-4    ....  100-00 

The  hot-saturated  aqneons  eolation  of  chloraniline  mixed  with  tincture 
of  galh,  forms  yellow  flakes  on  cooling. -^Chloraniline  dissolves  in  oUi, 
both  fixed  and  volatile. 


AxoAlwinMtvcUtu  C"NC1*H», 

Bichloraniline. 
(PNOTH*  =  C»»NC1>H«,H«. 

HoFHAiiN.  (1845.)    Ann.  Pharm.  58,  33  and  57. 

Bj  distilling  biohlorisatine,  still  containing  chlorisatine,  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  lon^  prisms  are  obtained  consisting  of  bichloraniline  with  a 
little  chloranibne.  (Hofmann.) 


AsfoeUorine^udeus  CWCl'H*. 

Terchloraniline. 
C"Na»H*  rs  CP»NCl»fl«  H». 

Erbmann.  (1840.)    J.  pr.  CheoL  19,  331;  25,  472. 
Hofmann.  Ann.  Pharm.  53,  35. 

The  Chhrindatmii  of  Erdmaxm,  who  however  OTerlooked  the  nitrogen  oontained  in  it. 

PreparcUum.  1.  Distils  over  in  the  preparation  of  terchlorocarbolic 
acid  (pp.  182,  3).  —  2.  In  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  aniline  or  chlor- 
aniline, there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  terchloraniline  and  terchlorocarbolic 
acid  (pp.  250,  282);  and  when  this  mixture  is  distilled  with  potash-ley 
into  a  well-cooled  receiver,  the  terchloraniline  passes  over  m  needles 
floating  on  the  water,  and  an  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form. 

Properties.  Delicate,  white,  very  fragile  needles  and  laminse,  easily 
melting  into  a  colourless  oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling;  has  a  pecu- 
liar odour;  volatile.     Neutral.    (Erdmann,  Hofmann.  j 
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12  C  

....    72-0    . 
...     140    . 
...  106*2    . 

...    36-70    .. 
...      7-13 
...    64-13    .. 
...      2-04    .. 

Hofinanii. 
37-65    .. 

.»!."      2-44    !.' 

..    36-89 

N 

3  ci     

..    53-58 

4  H 

...      4-0    . 

2-23 

CJ«NCPH* 

...  196-2     . 

..  10000 

JkcomposUums*  —  1.  With  nUrio  acid  it  eroltos  nitroat  fames  and 
fonns  a  yellow  ftolation  whioli  tarns  red  when  mixed  with  potash.  (Erd* 
mann.) — 2.  The  vapoar  passed  over  heated  soda-lime,  ^elds  a  largt 
quantity  of  ammonia^  and  when  passed  over  melted  potajssiam^  it  yieldB 
a  large  aaantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Hofmann.)  —  Not  decomposed 
hy  dutillation  with  potash-ley.  (Erdmann,  Hofinann.) 

CcmihiruxiwM.  Dissolres  sparingly  in  cold^  more  freely  in  hoiling 
toater.  (Hofmann.) 

Does  not  comhine  either  with  acid$  or  with  alkalis. 
Dissolves  readily  in  olooM  and  f^to*.  (iiofmaan.) 


A2oM(nvbr(mine'nucleus  C"NClBi*H*. 

Ghlorobibromaniline. 

C^NClBr'H*  =  C»NC1B^•H^H^ 

Hofmann.  (1845.)    Ann.  Pharm.  53,  38. 

Preparation,  1 .  Crystalllile  ctloftWilHtie  ttedted  With  anhydrous  hromine 
hecomes  verjr  hot  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
assumes  a  violet  colour,  and  is  converted,  after  it  no  longer  absorbs 
bromine  even  when  melted,  into  chlorobibromaniline,  which  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and  must  be  wasned  with  cold  water  and  recrystallised  from 
alcohol.  —  2.  When  the  whitish  precipitate  which  bromine-water  forms 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  ohloraniline)  is  dissolved  itt  hot  aloohol, 
a  pale  violet  solution  is  obtained  which  yields  tieedle-bhaped  crystals; 

Propertieg,  White  prisms^  often  with  a  tinge  of  i^.  They  melt  in 
hot  water,  forming  a  brown  oil,  which  volatUises  with  the  vapour  of 
boiling  water  and  sublimes  in  shining  needles. 

HofmanDi 

12  0  720    .»..     25*23    «.!».«    25-48 

N 140    ....      4-91 

CI 35-4    ....     l2-4d 

a  Br 160-0    ....    56-06 

4  H  4-0     ....       1-40    1-52 

C"NClBiaH* 285-4     ....  lOO'OO 

It  Is  decomposed  by  strong  nitrio  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
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Ti  (loes  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  a  salifiable  bale;  dissolves  indeed, 
■tt^ith  violet  colour,  in  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  precipitated  therefrom  bj  water; 
dissolves  also  in  hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
separates  on  cooling,  and  the  rest  on  addition  of  vrater. 

It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  warm  ammonia  and  potash. 

t)oe8  not  form  compounds  with  chloride  of  mercurj  or  bichloride  of 
pltktinum. 

Dissolves  in  cUoohol  and  ether,  (Hofmann.) 


H.    A2onUr0itMtucteU8  C"N(NO*)H*. 

Nitrosaniline. 

C»N»H»0»  =  C"N(NO>)H*,H». 

A.  H.  Church  &  W.  H.-Perkin.  Chem.  iSoc.  Qu.  J,  9, 1. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
binitrobenzene : 

PtM  rino  in  tlie  fOfm  of  a  long  sfeip  iis  ibtfddaced  into  A  cold  astamted 
alcoholic  solution  of  binitrobenzene,  and  strong  h  jdt0<lhlotiQ  acid  added 
drop  by  drop,  whereupon  the.  liquid  in  Mtftadt  with  thb  sinO  immediately 
acquires  a  fine  crimson  colour.  The  action  must  be  continued  till  the 
eolonred  liquid  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  When  mited  ivith  wikter^  the  zinc 
being  withdrawli  whenever  the  liquid  beeomeB  too  hot  dr  the  aetion  tod 
violent*  When  the  adtion  is  completoj  the  zino  is  completely  withdrawn; 
the  liquid  neutralised  with  an  alkali,  the  preeipitate  of  oxide  of  zino 
washed  on  a  filter  with  strong  alcohol;  the  alcoholic  filtrate  with 
the  washing  evaporated  over  the  water-bath;  and  the  residue  further 
purified  by  washing  with  water,  then  rediinolved  in  aloohoi  and  again 
evaporated. 

Properiiei.  Black  shining,  brittle  otuflt^  easily  ^eiilovbd  from  th^ 
dohtaining  vessel.  Its  alcoholic  solbtion  is  |>erfectW  transparent  to 
transmitted  light,  but  by  teflected  li^ht  it  appears  absolutely  opaqUe  and 
of  a  fine  orange-red  colour,  as  If  it  held  vetmiliou  in  suspension.  — • 
Thib  phenomenon  it  well  Men  hf  the  flame  of  alcohol  ftatttf&ted  with  A  blil7ta-Balt,  or 
bettM-  kf  thi  Bolur  speetmiii}  the  Md  rajr  prodacing  n4  effect. 


12  C  

fi  N    ..:!:;;:.. .4.;;: 

6  H  
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....  10000 

10000 

Kitrofiftniline  6anUot  b6  volatilised  without  deoomnosition:  at  a  higher 
temperature,  it  becomes  carbonised  and  gires  ofi*  a  wuite  vapour.  Heated 
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"With  soda-lime,  it  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  fonn  of  ammonia  and 
aniline.  It  is  decolorised  by  the  prolonged  action  of  nascent  hjdrogen. 
Kitrosaniline  is  nearly  insolnble  in  water,  but  dissolyes  readily  in  acids. 
With  dilate  sulpharic  and  nitric  acids,  it  forms  solutions  of  a  deep 
crimson  colour;  boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour;  and 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  intense  brown  colour,  which  nearly  disap- 
pears on  addition  of  water.  It  likewise  dissolves,  with  splendid  crimson 
colour,  in  highly  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  gradually 
deposits  the  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  film  having  the 
brilliaut  metallic  lustre  of  copper.  The  sam^  solution  exposed  to  the  air 
forms  after  a  while  a  gummy  mass,  while  a  portion  of  the  nitrosaniline 
separates.  Alkalis  precipitate  nitrosaniline  from  its  acid  solutions  in 
brownish-yellow  flakes,  but  if  the  action  of  the  alkali  be  not  long 
continued,  the  original  crimson  colour  reappears  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid. 

Nitrosaniline  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  IT. 


AsmUro^udeui  G^NXH^ 

Nitraniline. 
C»N*H*0*  =  C"NXH*H«. 

HoFMANN  &  MuspRATT.     (1846.)     Ann.  Fharm.  57,  201;  also  PkiL 

Mag.  J.  29,  312. 
E.  Arppb.   Ann.  Fharm.  90, 147;  93, 157. 

PrqfXiTaUon.  1.  ModiJUsalion  a. — The  Paranitremline  of  Arppe.*- 
The  aqueons  solution  of  binitrobenzene  (p.  204)  is  saturated  with  ammo- 
niacal  gas;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  blood-red  liquid,  till 
the  liquid  is  saturated  with  it  and  only  a  slight  deposition  of  sulphur 
takes  place;  and  the  solution  then  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporated,  whereupon  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphur  separates,  toge- 
ther with  undecomposed  binitrobenzene.  The  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with 
potash,  which  precipitates  a  brown  adhesive  resin;  this  resin  freed  from 
potash,  by  wasning  with  cold  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water; 
the  orange-yellow  solution  filtered  to  separate  a  small  quantity  of  undis- 
solved brown  resin;  and  the  needles  of  nitraniline  which  separate  on 
cooling,  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  (Hofmann  A;  Mus* 
pratt  )    Arppe  further  purifies  the  crystals  with  animal  charcoal. 

Modification  /3.  —  yUranUine  of  Arppe.  — Pyrotartonitranil  (C«N*H»W) 
is  dissolved  in  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with 
a  little  caustic  soda,  whereby  it  is  converted,  by  taking  up  2  At  water, 
into  pyrotartonitranilic  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  till  it  no  longer 
gives  a  precipitate  of  pyrotartonitranilic  acid  on  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
The  pyrotartonitranilic  acid  is  then  resolved  into  nitraniline  fi,  and  pyro- 
tartaric  acid : 

CSWHWOW  «  C«N«H«0*  +  CMH«0«. 

The  yellow  solution  yields  on  cooling  an  abundant  crop  of  yellow  rhombio 
tables,  which  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
purified  by  recrystallisation.  (Arppe.) 
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Froperties.  a.  Needles  of  a  fine  yellow  oolour  and  an  inch  long; 
heavier  than  water.  They  melt  at  about  110''  (at  108°,  according  to 
Arppe),  forming  an  oil  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  boilfl  at  285°,  . 
passes  over  in  yellow  vapours,  and  solidifies  in  the  receiver,  forming  a 
laminated  mass;  at  100°,  the  crystals  sublime  in  beautiful  laminsBj  without 
previous  fusion.  (Hofmann  &  Muspratt)  —  IT.  The  sublimed  crystals  are 
rhombic  tables  of  51°  and  129°,  having  one  of  the  acute  angles  either 
perpendicularly  truncated  or  bevelled  with  two  faces,  while  the  two 
obtuse  angles  are  sometimes  obliquely  truncated,  sometimes  unaltered; 
macles  are  often  formed  with  deep  re-entering  angles.  Similar  modifica- 
tions are  exhibited  by  the  crystals  obtained  from  solution  in  water  or 
alcohol.  (Arppe.)  ^.  ^The  crystals  are  inodorous  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures,  but  when  slightly  warmed,  they  emit  an  aromatic  odour  having  a 
distant  resemblance  to  that  of  aniline;  they  have  a  burning  sweet  taste. 
They  are  perfectly  neutral,  and  colour  firwood  (as  well  as  the  cuticle) 
deep  yellow,  like  aniline,  but  do  not  produce  any  blue  colour  with  chloride 
of  lime.     (Hofmann  &  Muspratt.) 

Y.  p.  Crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  slow  cooling  in  long 
needles;  but  by  more  rapid  cooling,  in  small  tabular  or  needle-shaped 
crystals  with  angles  of  69°  and  11 1°,  having  the  smaller  angle  truncated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  six-sided  table  with  angles  of  111°  and 
1 38°.  From  an  alcoholic  solution,  the  rhombic  tables  separate  unaltered 
together  with  the  six-sided  tables;  an  ethereal  solution  yields  sometimes 
tables,  sometimes  capillary  needles;  from  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
carbonate  of  soda,  rhombic  tables  of  55"^  and  125°  are  obtained;  by  sub- 
limation, sometimes  needles,  sometimes  irregular  laminae.  The  crystals 
melt  at  141°,  volatilise  at  about  the  same  temperature,  and  sublime 
very  beautifully  when  heated  between  two  watch-fflasses.  At  100°,  the 
sublimation  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  crystals  p  have  also  scarcely  any 
taste.  (Arppe.) 


Hofmann  & 
Mnspratt. 

Arppe. 

a. 

a.                 fi. 
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DeeaniposiiioM.  I.  The  vapour  of  nitraniline  burns  with  a  bright 
sooty  flame.  —  2.  Nitraniline  a  distils  when  heated  almost  without 
residne;  fi  leaves  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
(Arppe.)  —  3.  Bromine  converts  nitraniline  with  great  rise  of  tempera- 
tare  and  evolution  of  hydrobromio  acid  gas,  into  a  brown  resin  whose 
solution  in  hot  alcohol  deposits  yellowish  neutral  crystals,  insoluble  in 
water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  and  probably  consisting  of  nitrobromaniline 
C^'NXBr^H*.  (Hofraan  &  Muspratt.)  —  4.  mtric  acid  acts  violently  on 
nitraniline  a,  and  converts  it  after  long  boiling  into  an  acid  which  appears 
to  be  picric  acid.  (Hofmann  &  Muspratt.)  —  Nitraniline  /3  is  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid,  even  in  the  highly  concentrated  state,  without  visible  decom- 
position. (Arppe.)  —  5.  Gaseoui  chloride  of  cyanogen  passed  through 
rot.  XI.  ^ 
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TDplted  nitranilino  converto  pari  of  it  into  biniiromelaniline,  while  the 
greater  portion  is  oonverted  into  a  resinous  substance.  Alcoholie  nitranir 
line  is  decomposed  very  slowly  by  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  aqiieoas 
nitraniline  in  a  peculiar  manner;  but  nitraniline  dissolved  in  ether  fonn^, 
with  chloride  of  cyanogen,  nothing  but  hydroohlorate  of  nitraniline,  and 
yellowish  needles  of  nitraniline-urea.  (Hofmann  and  Muspratt.) 

2Ci2lfSH«0*  +  2H0  +  C?NC1  »  Ct5N2H«0<,HCl  +  CmN»H'0«. 

6.  The  solution  of  nitraniline  in  bromide  of  ethyl  quickly  depositSi  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  large  pale  yellow  crystals  of  hydrobromate  9f 
ethylonitraniline  (C"NXIi",HBr). 

ConibinatioTu,  Nitraniline  dissolves  yery  sparingly  in  cold,  but 
somewhat  copiously  in  hot  watei\  (Hofmann  &  Muspratt.)  Nitrauiliq^  a 
dissolves  in  600  pts.  of  water  at  185°,  much  more  readily  in  boiliqg 
water;  /3  dissolves  in  1250  pts.  of  water  at  12*5  and  in  45  pts.  of  boiling 
water.     (ALrppe.) 

Nitraniline  is  a  very  weak  base;  it  does  not  precipitate  any  metallic 
3alt.  and  from  its  gaits,  some  of  which  are  crystallisable,  it  is  precipitated 
in  tne  crystalline  form  by  aniline  as  well  as  by  the  caustic  alkalis  and 
alkaline  carbonates. 

StdphaU  of  a-NUraniline  forms  shining  mievoscopio  rhombic  tables 
which  have  but  little  taste,  and  form  a  perfectly  colourless  solution  in 
weter,  from  which  the  base  is  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  state  by 
potash  and  ammonia. 

StUpkcUe  of  ^Ni^aniline.  —  A  solution  of  /3-nitraniline  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  deposits,  after  gentle  evaporation,  large  shining  laminss  of  the 
sulphate;  smaller  crystals  exhibit  under  the  microscope  the  form  of 
square  tobies.  The  salt  has  a  strong  sour  taste,  is  decomposed  by 
water,  but  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  hinicid  Bait 
C^NH«0*  +  2(H0,S0»)  contains  34-41  p.  c.  sulphuric  acid.     (Arppe.) 

Hydrochloraie  of  a-NUraniline.  —  The  colourless  solution  of  the  base 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  by  evaporation,  nacreous  crystals,  extremely 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Hofmann  &  Muspratt)  Elongated 
rhombic  tables  with  angles  of  180  and  60°,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air  and  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid;  they  are  decomposed  by 
water,  which  separates  the  greater  part  of  the  base.     (Arppe.) 

Bydroehlorate  of  fi-NUraniline.  —  /3-nitraniline  forms  with  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  solution,  or  if  the  acid  is  in  great  excess,  a 
colourless  solution,  which,  on  cooling  deposits  rather  large,  coloarless, 
tabular  crystals,  which  in  their  simplest  form,  are  four-side^  tables,  with 
angles  either  (a)  of  95°  and  85°,  or  (b)  of  65°  and  1 1 5°;  by  the  combination 
of  these  two  torms,  the  acute  angles  of  a  being  truncated  by  b,  six-sided 
tables  are  formed;  and  by  the  truncation  of  all  the  angles  of  a,  eight- 
sided  tables.  The  salt  is  easily  decomposed,  both  by  heat,  which  causes 
it  to  tnm  yellow  and  give  off  acid,  and  also  by  water  which  separates 
the  base  almost  completely;  alkalis  precipitate  the  nitraniline  in  the 
crystalline  form,  but  the  precipitate  redissolves  in  excess  of  the  alkali, 
(Arppe.) 
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12  C  72-0  ....  41*28 

21^: 26-0  ....  16-06 

»H 7*0  ....      401 

4  0 S2-0  ....  18-35 

CI.,...: g&-4  ....  20-30    ,...    aO-87    ....    20-20 

C»Nm«Q*,HCl..!  174-4    ....  100-OQ 

Nitrate  of  a-I^ttranUine.  —  CrjstalliDe  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
bat  qMuringl J  in  nitric  acid :  hence  wben  nitrie  aoid  is  poured  upon  the 
base,  a  w)iit6  crystalline  powder  is  produced  which  disappears  on  addition 
of  water.  (Arppe.)  This  result  is  not  in  accordance  with  Hofmann  &  Muspratt's 
Btatement  that  a-nitraniline  is  violently  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  ^Nitramline,  —  The  base  dissolves  very  readily  in  warm 
nitric  aoid.  The  salt  crystallises  in  shining  needles  several  lines  long 
and  perpendioolarly  trancated,  and  is  decomposed  by  water.     (Arppe.) 

Chloroplatinate  of  a-NitranUine. — The  alcoholic  (but  not  the  aqaeous) 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  a-nitraniline  forms  with  bichloride  of 
platinum,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  which  must  be  washed  with 
ether,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  contains  28*62  p.  c. 
platinum;  therefore  =  C"NXH«,HCl,Pt01«.    (Hofmann  &  Muspiatt.) 

CMwvplatinate  of  p-Nitraniline.  —  a.  C"NXH«,HCJ,PtCl*.— A  con- 
centrated aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  is 
mixed  with  a  warm  concentrate4  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  /9-nitra- 
niline;  the  resulting  yellow  precipitate  collected  in  an  empty  glass 
funnel;  the  mother-liquor  left  to  drain;  and  the  precipitate  washed,  first 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  /3-nitraniline,  and  finally  with  ether.  —  Or, 
the  two  salts  are  mixed  in  the  state  of  concentrated  alcoholic  solution; 
the  precipitate  rinsed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and  the  mother- 
liquor  removed  as  completely  as  possible  by  pressure.  —  The  salt,  when 
dry  has  a  yellow  colour.  From  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  it  crys- 
tallises almost  instantly  in  capillary  needles  united  in  stellate  groups. 
May  be  heated  to  100  without  decomposition,  but  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  slight  detonation.  Dissolves  in  water, 
and  much  more  readily  in  alcohol;  soluble  also  in  ether :  water  added  to 
the  alcoholic  solution  throws  down  a  copious  precipitate  of  the  unaltered 
salt.  The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  evaporation;  the  s^lcoholio 
solntioB  is  more  stable.  The  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals 
gave  by  analysis  28'Q2p.  c.  platinum;  the  precipitate  formed  by  water 
in  the  ucoholio  solution,  gave  28*45  p.  e.  (Arppe.) 

b.  0>9NXH«,HGl,2PtCP.  — Remains  as  a  yellow  less  soluble  com- 
popqd  when  the  salt  a  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
Contains  38*16  p.  c.  platinum.  It  is  partially  dissolved  by  alkalis, 
forming  a  red  solution;  but  part  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a 
brick-red  powder,  which  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  water  and  in 
%lpphoL  The  aqueous  ^olif^ioo  once  yielded  small  regular  octohedrons  of 
a  red  colour.    (Arppe.) 

OxakUe  of  a-Nitramline^ — ^An  alcoholic  solution  of  a-nitraniline  forms 
with  aloohoUo  oxalic. acidi  yellowish  cryBt^.ls,  which,  when  washed  with 
ether  and  dried  on  a  tile,  contain  41*30  p.  o.  C  and  3*99  H,  and  i^rp 
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therefore  C»NXH«,HO,C*H»0«.     (Hofinann  &  Mnaprntt)  —  Ojwrfofe  of 
p-NitranUine  crystallises  in  delicate  needles  and  laminso  ;  it  is  an  acid, 
sparingly  soluble  salt,  and  forms  a  yeUow  solntion.    ^Arppe.) 

Tartrate  of  a-Niiraniline  forms  a  yellow  solution  mm  which  the  salt 
crystallises  in  yellow  rectangular  tables.  Potash  decomposes  the  solution, 
separating  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  alkali.  —  Tartrate  of  fi-NitranUine  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles;  potash  does  not  precipitate,  but  dissolves  it,  forming  a  rod 
solntion.     (Arppe.) 

A  lolntion  of  either  modification  of  hydrochlonte  of  nitniiiUne,  mixed  with  t 
recently  prepared  infasion  of  ffalUnutt  and  afterwards  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash, 
yields  a  copious  ilooculent  or  almost  gummy  precipitate,  which  u  decomposed  by  exoesi 
of  potash,  a  portion  of  the  base  being  separated  in  the  crystalline  form.    (Arppe.) 

Nitraniline  dissolves  with  red-brown  colour  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
(Hofmann  &  Muspratt).  Both  modifications  dissolve  with  fiwility  ia 
alcohol  and  ether.     (Arppe.) 


IT.    JgonUro-ntieUvB  C»NX*H». 

Binitraniline. 
C»N»H»0»  =  C»«NX*H»,H«. 

Gottlieb.  Ann.  Pharm.  85,  17. 
Diniiranilinef  Dinitropkenylamine, 

Formation  and  Preparation.     By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  citnuMK 

binitranil : 

C»N«H'0»  +  4HO  B  CttN»H»0«  +  CW>H«0». 


citracobinitranil.  binitraniline.  dtraconic  tcid. 

When  citracobinitranil  is  treated  with  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  light  fiooculent 
crystals  of  the  anil  are  partly  dissolved,  and  partly  converted  into  a 
heavy,  yellow,  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  binitraniline;  when  the 
action  is  complete,  this  substance  separates  out  in  more  definite  crystals. 
If  the  boiliog  be  not  continued  long  enough  to  ensure  the  complete  deoompoaition  of 
the  anil  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  the  mother-liquor  is  found  to  contain  citraoo* 
binitranilate  of  soda  as  well  as  citraconate.  The  binitraniline  is  purified  hy 
crystallisinin;  it  several  times  from  boiling  water. 

Properties.  Crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  in  greenish-yellow,  rather  brilliant 
tables,  exhibiting  a  bluish  tint  by  reflected  light  on  the  lateral  faces. 
Inodorous.  Boils  at  185^  giving  off  yellow  vapours,  which  condense  in 
the  form  of  a  vellow  sublimate;  the  melted  portion  solidifies  on  cooling 
into  a  deep  yellow  crystalline  mass. 
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12  C  

3  N  

5  H^ 

CryttaUn 

72     . 

42     . 

5     . 

...     39-34     ... 
...     22-95     ... 
...       2-74     ... 
...     34-97     ... 

Gottlieb. 

39-28 

23-28 

2-80 

so" 

64     . 

34-64 

C»N8H*08 

183     .. 

...  100-00     ... 

100-00 

Heated  suddenly  in  a  tube,  it  blackens  and  explodes  with  facility.  •— 
Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  it  into  amidonitraniline. 

CMN»H*08  +  6HS  -  C»«N»H70*  +  AVLO  +  6S. 

Binitraniline  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  but  readily  in  boiling 
water  and  in  hot  alcohol. 

It  does  not  combino  with  acids.     (Qottlieb.)  IT. 


AzoUMiidogen-ntideua  C"NAdH*, 

Semibenzidam. 
C»N»HM  =  C»NAdH*,H«.  I 

ZiMiN.    (1844.)    J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  34. 
Jxophenylamme  (Gerhardt),  Azaniline. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  binitrobenzene  (p.  205),  is  distilled 
with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  there  remains,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  precipitated  sulphur^  a  yellowish-brown  resinous  substance, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  separates  from  boiling  alcohol  or  ether, 
when  left  to  cool  without  contact  of  air,  in  yellowish  flakes. 

These  flakes  contain  8  At.  U  to  12  At.  C;  they  melt  under  boiling 
water  into  a  brown  viscid  liauid;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  especiallv  in 
the  moist  state,  they  quickly  assume  a  greenish  colour;  and  the  yellow 
solution  in  alcohol  or  ether  quickly  becomes  darker  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  deposits  a  greenish  powder. 

The  compounds  of  this  substance  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid  are  yellow,  easily  decomposible  salts,  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether.    (Zinin.) 


T  Azoniti'oamidogen'micleus  C**NXAdH*. 

Amidonitraniline. 
(?»N»H'0*  =  C«NXAdH«,H». 

Qottlieb.     Ann.  Pkarm.  85,  27. 

Azophenylamine  (Gottlieb),  NUrazophenylamine  (Gerhardt). 
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F reparation  Sy  the  action  of  sulphide  of  annnonium  on  binitraniline 
(p.  293).  When  this  substance  is  boiled  for  about  two  hours  with  a  large 
excess  of  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium^  the  liquid  acquires  a  dark 
red  colour,  the  crystals  of  binitraniline  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by 
a  network  of  delicate  shining  dark  red  needles  of  aniidonitraiiiline,  which 
gradually  increase  in  quantity  and  are  likewise  abundantly  deposited  after 
the  action  is  completed  and  the  liquid  has  cooled.  The  compound  is  obtained 
in  this  purest  state  by  precipitating  it  from  the  hydrochlerate  or  oxalate 
purified  by  several  crystallisations,  and  then  reerystallising  it  two  or  three 
times  from  hot  alcohol. 

Properties.  Crystallises  iti  long  slendfer  needles  united  in  groups, 
having  a  slight  red  colour  when  dry,  and  exhibiting  a  golden  ifidesoebce 
on  their  broader  fiaces.  When  eieparated  by  ammoniA  from  a  saturated 
solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  dull  brick-red  powder; 
but  dilute  solutions  deposit  it  in  small,  reddish  yellow,  shining  plates. 
Melts  at  a  high  temperature  and  volatilises  in  great  part  without 
decomposition,  forming  a  woolly  sublimate.  When  suddenly  heated,  it 
explodes  slightly,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal. 


12  C  

3  N 

72    . 

42     . 

...     4»-06    ... 
...    27-45    ... 
...      4-57     ... 
...    20-§«    ... 

Gottlieb. 
..;.    46-86 
....    27-69 

7  H 

7     . 

....      4-55 

4  O  

32     . 

....    20-00 

C»N»HW 

153     . 

..  10000    ... 

....  100-00 

Combinations.  Amidonitranillne  dissolves  readily  in  water^  forming  a 
deep  red  solution. 

It  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  aie  decomposed  by  water 
and  by  alcohol,  with  separation  of  the  base  :  hence  in  preparing  them,  ii 
is  necessary  to  let  them  crystallise  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid. 

Sulphate  of  Amidonitraniline,  C*2N»H'0*,H0,S0'  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving  the  base  in  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  on  oooling 
in  yellowish  scales,  having  a  fatty  lustre  and  containing  8*20  p.  et 
sulphur. 

A  mtxtnre  of  the  solution  of  this  salt  with  fttlpliate  of  alnmint,  does  not  yield  aajr 
double  salt  when  left  to  evaporate. 

HydrocMoraie  of  Amidonitraniline,  —  Alay  be  prepared  by  boiling  the 
cmde  base  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it,  leaving  only 
a  residue  of  sulphur  and  a  secondary  product  of  a  dull  green  crystalline 
aspect,  part  of  which  also  passes  into  the  solution.  To  free  the  salt 
completely  from  this  impurity,  it  must  be  repeatedly  dissolved  in  boiling 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  aiia  recrystallised.  -^  From  a  concentrated  acid 
solution,  it  separates  in  yellowish-brown  needles;  from  a  dilute  solution 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  obliqne  prisms  often  4  or  5  millimetres 
in  length  and  united  in  groups.  These  crystals  exhibit  a  light  brownish- 
green  colour  by  transmitted  light,  and  a  peculiar  bliie  iridescence  on  some 
of  their  faces  by  repeated  light.  The  acid  solution  has  a  greenish -brown 
colour.  The  crystals  contain  2  At  water  which  they  give  off  at  100^,  o^ 
in  vacuo  or  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  ordinary  temperatures.  At  100®,  however 
partial  decomposition  takes  pla^  kni  hydrochloric  acid  is  giveii  dff; 


AMmONITttANILIMB. 


its 


Dried  09er  oil  iffvUriol. 

12  C 72-0  .... 

3  N  42-0  .... 

8  rt  8-0  .... 

CI  35-4  .... 

4  O   32-0  .... 

Ci2N8H7o4,HCI 189-4  .... 

The    crystals    oontain     17*08    p.  c. 
C«N»H'0*,HC1  +  2  Aq. 


eottlleb. 

3800    37-78 

22-16 

4-22     4-24 

18-73     19-17 

16-89 

10000 

chlorine,    and    are    therefore 


Nitrate  of  AmidonitranUine.  —  Warm  dilute  nitric  acid  readily 
dissolves  amidooitraniline,  bat  the  solution  soon  acquires  a  dark  colour 
and  deposits  flakes  indicating  partial  decomposition.  The  pure  salt  may 
ho^erer  be  obtained  by  moistening  the  base  with  wat&t)  and  pouring 
dilute  nitric  acid  npon  it  by  small  portions  :  it  it  tb«tl  itiiiliediately  6oti- 
verted  into  a  thick  magma  of  micaceous  scales^  which  may  be  freed  from 
the  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between  paper.  The  salt  thus  prepared 
is  anhydrous,  and  may  be  kept  for  months  over  oil  of  vitriol  without 
losing  its  lustre. 


12  C  72 

4  N 66 

8  H 8 

10  O 80 

CWN'H70*,H0.N0« 216 


.Gottlieb. 

33-33     33-78 

25-93    2607 

3-70     3-87 

37-04     36-28 

10000    10000 


A  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  amidonitraniline  mixed  with  bichloride  of  pfa/miim, 
does  not  yield  a  doable  salt,  the  platinum  being  rapidly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

FlatinhydrocpancaeofJmidonUraniline,  2(C'^»H'0*,HCy,PtCy)  +  0Aq. 
—  Obtained  by  adding  crystallised  hydrochlorate  of  amidonitraniline  to  a 
boiling  aqueous  solution  of  platinooyanide  of  magnesium,  (viii,  SS), 
The  solution  separated  by  filtration  from  a  small  quantity  of  dark  inso- 
luble matter,  gradually  deposits  a  mixture  of  the  platmhydrocyanate 
and  the  free  base,  which  latter  may  be  removed  by  digestion  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  —  Large  laminao,  having  A  light 
brot^nish-yellow  colour  and  strong  lustre,  and  giving  off  iheit  watef  Hi 
ll2^.  They  cannot  be  recrystallised  from  water  without  pskrtial  deconl- 
|)Odition. 


At  lit: 

16  C  96 

6  N  70 

8  H  8 

Pt 99 

4  O  32 

CWN»H70*,HCy,PtCy  ....  305 


Gottlieb. 

31-48  81-74 

22-95  2313 

2-62  2-76 

32-46  32-28 

10-49  1010 

100'0«  100-00 


The  eoinponnd  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  leaved  wheti  ignitM  SO'iS  §,  c. 
platinum,  whence  it  is  2(C»N'H'0*,HCy,PtCy)  +  5Aq. 
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OxcUate  of  AmidonUranilne,  —  Obtained  by  disfiolving  the  base  in 
aqueous  oxalic  acid.  From  concentrated  eolations  it  separates  in  ^llow 
needles;  from  more  dilute  solutions,  in  brownisb-yellow  prisms,  exhibiting 
a  bluish  iridescence  on  certain  faces.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  dissolves  but 
sparingly  in  cold  water. 

Gottlieb. 

28  C   168     ....     42-43     42*83 

6  N  84     ....     21-21     21*41 

16  H  16     ....       4-04     4*20 

16  O  128     ....    32*32     31*56 

2C"N»H70*,C*H«08 396    ....  10000     100*00 

Amidonitraniline  dissolves  in  aleohcl  and  eiher^  forming  deep  red 
solutions.     (Gottlieb.)  IT. 


ChnjugaUd  Compounds  of  1  At.  C"NH»  or  a  sinUlar  Nucleus. 

Sulphanilic  Acid. 

C»NH'S»0«  =  C«NH^2S0«. 

Gerhardt.     N.  J,  Fharm.  10,  5;  abstr.  Compt  rend,  21,  285. 

AnilintehwrfeWdure,  Suffanilin$&ure,  Acide  sulfanilique,  PhenyUulphtmie  acid. 

Formation.  By  heating  oil  of  vitriol  with  aniline,  formanilide, 
oxanilide  (Gerhardt),  carbanilide  or  aniline-urea  (Hofmann),  or  by 
boiling  sulphobenzolic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  treating  the  resulting 
nitrosulphobenzolic  acid,  C"XH*,2S0*  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  after 
combining  it  with  ammonia;  it  is  thereby  converted  into  sulphanilate  of 
ammonia.     (Laurent,  Compt,  rend,  31,  538.) 

Preparation.  1 .  A  solution  of  aniline  in  u  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  heated,  cautiously  aud  with 
constant  stirring,  as  long  as  water  and  aniline  continue  to  escape,  aud 
crystallised  from  boiling  water.  —  2.  Better  :  the  mixture  of  formanilide 
and  oxanilide  which  remains  after  heating  oxalate  of  aniline  to  1 80°,  is 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  pulp ;  this  mixture 
heated  in  a  flask,  but  so  gently  that  no  blackening  shall  take  place,  and 
as  long  as  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  continue  to  escape  with  effer- 
vescence ;  the  residue  exposed  in  a  shallow  dish  to  a  moist  atmosphere ; 
the  crystalline  mass  suspended  in  and  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
recrystallised  from  boiling  water.  (Gerhardt.) — 3.  The  solution  of 
aniline-urea  in  oil  of  vitriol  is  gently  heated;  the  brownish  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphanilic  acid,  which  forms,  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid,  washed  with  water;  and  the  crystalline  mass  thus  pro* 
duced,  washed  with  auimal  charcoal  and  crystallised  from  hot  water. 
(Hofmann,  Ann.  Pliarm.  70,  133.) 


SULPHANILIC  ACID.  397 

Fropmtiei.  Colourless,  rbombic  tables,  baving  a  strong  lustre  and  a 
verj  sour  taste. 

Cryttali.  Gerliardt;      Hofmann. 

12  C 72  ....  41-62     41-95 

N 14  ....      8-09    8-60 

7H 7  ....      4-05    4-33 

2S 32  ....  18-49    18-90    ....     18-75 

6  0 48  ....  27-75 

C"NH',2S0»  173    ....  100-00 

DecompmUont.  1.  The  acid^  when  sabjected  to  dry  distillation, 
becomes  carbonised,  melts,  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  sid- 
pbnrons  acid,,  together  with  an  oil  wfaioh  solidifies  on  cooling,  and 
forms  with  water,  snlphite  of  aniline.-— 2.  The  aqneons  solution  of 
snlpbanilic  acid  mixed  with  c/iZonne-water,  assumes  a  pale  carmine- 
colour,  gradually  changing  to  brown-red.  —  3.  The  same  solution,  even 
when  very  dilute,  becomes  milky  on  addition  of  ^mtne-water,  and 
yields  after  a  while,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  insoluble  in  potash. — 
4.  The  solution  is  coloured  brown-red  by  c&romicaeuf. —  5.  Cold  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  sulphanilic  acid;  but  hot  nitric  acid, 
forms,  with  great  evolution  of  gas,  a  red  solution  which  deposits  a  resin 
when  left  at  rest. —  6.  Anhydrous  mt/phuric  <icid  carbonises  the  greater 
part  of  sul]^hanilic  acid,  in  spite  of  external  cooling.— 7.  When  the  acid 
IS  heated  with  potath-lime,  pure  aniline  distils  over,  and  a  sulphate  is  left 
behind,  in  the  cmse  of  other  anilides  also,  the  nitrogen  cannot  be  determined 
(aocording  to  Will  &  Varrentrapp'i  method)  hj  means  of  potaah-lime.    (Gerhardt.) 

Combinations*  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  abundantly 
in  boilins;  wcUer,     (Gerhardt.) 

SulphanUateB.  The  acid  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  effer- 
vescence; it  neutralises  bases  perfectly,  and  is  separated  by  mineral  acids 
from  the  concentrated  solutions  of  its  salts,  in  slender  needles. 
(Gerhardt.) 

SvlfkanUate  of  Ammonia.  —  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous 
ammonia  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  highly  lustrous,  thin,  six- 
sided  or  rectangular  tables,  which  become  dull  at  lOO"*,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature,  yield  sulphurous  acid  and  the  same  oil  as  the  free  acid. 
(Gerhardt.) 


Cry9iak  at  100^ 

12  C 72    .. 

2N    28     ., 

10  H    10    . 

...    37-89    .. 
...     14-74 
...       5-26    .. 
...    4211 

Gerhardt. 
37-6 

5*4 

2S0» 80    . 

C>«NH«(NH<),2SO»   190    . 

...  10000 

Sulphanilaie  of  Soda.  —  The  aqueous  acid  neutralised  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  large  eight-sided 
tables,  whereas  from  boiling  alcohol  (which  leaves  a  smalKquantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  mixed 'with  the  salt)  needles  are  obtained.*  The 
tabular  crystals  contain  14*65  p.  a  (4  At)  water;  when  heated,  they  give 
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off  th%  vfttor  with  fosion  atd  itttutnesoenM;  then  tbi^  brownj  erolve 
stinking  Tapours  together  with  a  brown  oil  containing  aniline;  ftod^ 
when  heated  in  the  air,  yield  a  bine  flame  and  sulphurous  acid.  On  one 
occasion,  large  prisms  were  obtained,  containing  5B;6  p.c  (24  At.) 
water  of  crystallisation.     (Gerhardt.) 

Dried  at  lOO*.  Gerhardt 

12  C 72-0  ....  36-88  36*9 

N 14-0  ....  7-17 

6  H i  6-0  ....  308  3-2 

Na   23-2  ....  11-89  11-4 

2  S  32-0  ....  16-39  17*0 

6  0 48-0  ...  24-59 

C*«KH«(NH*),2S0» 195'2    ....  160-00 

SniphanUate  of  Baryta,  C"NH*Ba»2S0'.~Rectangular  prisma,  some- 
what freely  soluble  in  water  (Gerhardt)^  containing  88*40  p.  Ci  baciaih. 
(Bnckton  &  Hofmann.) 

StdphanUate  of  Copper.  —  Protoxide  of  oonper  disdolres  rerf  sloMy^ 
but  the  hydrfkte^  reildily,  in  the  aqueous  aeia»  forming  a  green  liqtiid, 
whiehj  by  eraporfttion  and  coolings  yields  short,  hara,  bbokish-green 
prisms  having  a  strong  lustra.  These  crystals^  when  heated  aboTS  100% 
gire  off  their  water  and  asdume  a  dingy  yellow  cdour,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  slrell  up  in  rermiform  masses.  * 


Ctysials 

12  C 

N    

10  H 

..     72     . 
..     14     . 
..     10     . 
..     32     . 
..    32     . 
.;     80     . 

..     30-00    ... 

5-84 
..      4-17     .. 
..     13-33    ... 
..     13-38 
.;     33-83 

Gerhiirdt. 
30-5 

'Z    13-0 

dll  

as 

10  0 

C»N»Cu,2S0»  +  4Aq   » 

..  440     . 

..  10000 

StUphaniUae  of  SUiter.  C"N<*Ag,230'.—  Shining  Scales  (Gerhardt), 
containing,  when  dried  at  120%  SS&S  p.  c.  silyer  (Buektod  h  Hofmann.) 

StUphanUate  of  Aniline,  — Aqueous  aniline,  saturated  while  hot  with 
sulphanilic  acid,  3rields  on  ooolingi  nb^dles  consisting  of  the  free  acidi 
and  afterwards  on  eyaporating  the  mother-liquor,  laminaa  of  the  anilin£^ 
salt. 

SulphanHic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  less  easily  than  in  water. 
(Gerhardt) 


IT.  Bisulphanilic  Aeid. 

C»NH^S*0"  =  C"NH^4S0». 
d.  B.  B^ckToil  k  A.  W.  HoFMAKif.    Chem.  SocQu^J.  B,  Hd. 
l>i9H^k4Mih  Miidt  Pkeni^UHimiphamie  seM. 


BIStTLPitAMlLiC  ACID*  HM 

ObMlled  hy  tlM  a^tioA  ef  fhfiliifg  Afalphttrie  tkiA  dii  sttlpliaflllio  Heid. 
Dfy  fttid  fltiely  pulrefitod  aiilphteiiUd  Aoid  is  stifred  tip  Wilh  fiiffiiH|[ 
Mlpburid  Mid  to  thci  eoObistetice  of  a  thin  paste;  thd  tnixturt)  boated  iti 
an  alr-bkib  to  between  190'' Aild  170%  At  whk^h  tethpei^ture  Aol|>htil*oiis 
acid  just  begins  to  escape;  and  the  digestion  oontintted  fbi  abont  hbfm 
honrs,  or  till  a  portion  taken  out  on  a  glass  red  no  lOiigef  8olldifi§6  on 
cooling.  ^  The  mass,  which  has  the  consistence  of  treacle,  is  then 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  separated  by  filtration  from  a  black  insoluble, 
apparently  crystalline  substance. 

Bisulphanilic  acid  separated  from  the  lead-salt  by  snlphnretted 
hydrogen  has  a  veiy  acid  and  pnngent  tnste;  it  crystallises  with  great 
difficulty,  but  is  precipitated  in  white  graihs  from  a  strone  aqueous 
solution  by  addition  of  alcohol;  the  precipitation  is  feusilitated  oy  adding 
a  little  ether. 

CaiaUatUm, 

12  C    72     28-46 

N    14     5-53 

7H   ...; 7     i-76 

4  8 64    «5-3J 

12  O    96- 87-^5 

C?*NH',480» 253     lOOOO 

May  alBO  be  regarded  as  C»H>Ad«4S03. 

fiisnlphanilic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  UKUer. 

The  BUtdphanUates  contain  G^'NH«M*,r^O'.  The  barinm  and  tilnt- 
salts  ar6  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble^  in  alcohol  <knd  eth^r. 

BigidphanilcUe  of  Baryta.  —  The  aqueous  dx)id  obtained  As  Itbore,  Is 
saturated  t^lth  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  liquid  eTa|)or&te<l  td  drybess, 
l^h^reby  a  further  separation  of  the  black  snbdtance  is  effected,  thd 
bafytii-salt  redissolved,  the  solution  treated  With  a  Stiiall  quiititity  of 
alcohol,  which  precipitates  a  small  quantity  of  sulphanilatd  of  baryta, 
and  tbe  filtrate  evl^porated  either  over  the  water-bath,  whereby  a  horny 
fissured  mass,  is  left^  or  in  vacuo,  whereby  the  salt  is  obtain^  in 
microscopic  ctystals. 


12  C    

72-0    .. 

Bockton  &  Hofmano. 
...    18*58 

N    

5  H    

140    . 

5-0    .. 

...      3-60 
..       1-28 

3  Ba 

1872    . 

...    S5-30    35*30 

4  8   

640    . 

...     16-49    i 16-32 

12  0    

96-0    . 

...    24-75 

C^H*B^,4S0>    ... 

888-2     ., 

...  100*00 

The  salt  heated  on  platinum  foil,  blackens  without  inflaming.  Heated 
in  close  vessels,  it  yields  a  vapour  which  sublimes  in  beantiful  crystals, 
probably  of  sulphite  of  aniline.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid, 
yielding  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  a  yellow  liquid,  which  when  evaporated, 
iMlvift  cftMals  hAfing  a  verf  bitter  taste. 

J5fttt$)Ad*tfete  </  ^aWr.  C*»NH»Ag*,4S0».  —  By  sMuri^tiiig  the 
lkb[ueoM  &6ld  i^lth  cifbonate  of  Mlver,  and  $>KK)i]^tktiii{^  %ith  a  mijkture 
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of  alcohol  and  ether,  the  salt  is  preoipitaied  in  oolonrless  crystalline 
grannies;  the  precipitation  is  accelerated  by  stirring.  By  spontaneous 
evaporation,  the  sut  is  obtained  in  small  tabular  crystals  which  blacken 
when  boiled  with  water.  They  contain  45*58  per  cent,  of  silTer. 
(Bnckton  &  Hofinann.^ 

Bisnlpfaanilic  acid  is  insoluble  it  alcohol  and  efhen   %* 


Methaniline. 
C"NH*  =  (P.(C'H«)NH*,H«. 

A.  W.  HoFMANN.     (1850.)    Ann.  Fharm.  74,  150. 

Meihylaniline,  MHhyhphenylanUfte,  JFbrmaniline, 

Freparation.  The  mixture  of  aniline  or  excess  of  iodide  (or  bromide) 
of  metnjl,  which  must  be  made  gradually  to  prevent  too  great  a  rise  of 
temperature,  yields  crystals  of  hydriodate  (or  hydrobromate)  of  methani- 
line, from  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  salts,  the  oily  base  may  be 
separated  by  potash. 

Froperties.  Transparent  oil,  which  boils  at  192%  has  a  peculiar  odour, 
and  colours  aqueous  chloride  of  lime  violet,  but  not  so  strongly  as 
aniline. 

The  salts  of  methaniline  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  are  sepo* 
rated  from  their  ac^ueous  solution  in  the  crystalline  state  by  acids. 

The  chhroplatinate  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  limpid  oil,  quickly 
changing  to  pide  yellow  crystalline  scales  which  must  be  quickly  washed 
with  cold  water  and  dried.  They  soon  turn  black  from  decomposition, 
and  when  alcoholic  solutions  are  used,  a  black  mass  is  immediateW'  preci- 
pitated. The  crystals  contain  31  '55  p.  c.  platinum,  and  are  therefore 
C"NH*,HCl,PtCl». 

The  oxalate  ciystallises  readily,  but  quickly  decomposes,  reproducing 
aniline.  (Hofmann.) 


Fomiaiiilide. 
C"NH'0*  =  C»((?H)AdH*,0«.  I 

Gbehardt.  (1845.)  N.  Ann.  Ohm.  Fhyn.  14,  120  and  15,  88;  aim 
N.  J.  Fharm.  8,  58;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  35,  295.  —  N.  J.  Fharm, 
9,  409, 

FitrmaiUm  (p.  262).  "f5J 

Freparatum.  The  mixture  of  formanilide  and  oxanilide  obtained  by 
heatinff  oxalate  of  aniline  to  between  160**  and  180%  is  treated  with  cold 
alcohol  to  extract  the  former;  the  solution  partially  evaporated  and 
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Mparated  from  a  brown  prodaoi  formed  from  the  oxalate  of  aniline  bj 
the  action  of  the  air;  and  the  formanilide  obtained  by  farther  evapora* 
tion,  first  in  oelonrlees  oilj  drops  whioh  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  after- 
wards bj  evaporation  in  prisms. 

PropeHxa.^  Flat,  acuminated,  rectangular  prisms  resembling  nrea; 
melts  at  46%  into  an  oil  which  giv^es  off  vapours  eren  at  100%  remains 
liauid  much  below  46%  but  if  then  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  instantly 
solidifies.     Slightly  bitter,  neutral. 

4fter/unon  at  100%  Gerhardt. 

14  C  84    ....  69-42     6915 

N  14     ....  11-57 

7  H 7    ....  5-79    6-10 

2  O  16     ....  13-22  

C»*NH'0« 121     ....  100-00 

Metameric  with  bensamide. 

DeeompasUians.  1.  With  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  formanilide  forms  sulpha* 
nilio  acid,  without  blackening,  but  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide. 

C><NH70»  +  2S0»  -  2CO  +  C>^H7,2SO». 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  heated  with  formanilide  eliminates  formic  acid.  — 
3.  Dilute  chromic  acid  mixed  with  formanilide  turns  green  after  a  while, 
but  when  the  mixture  is  boiled,  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  preci- 
pitate is  quickly  formed  of  the  same  nature  as  with  aniline.  —  4.  Cold 
potash-ley  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  boiling  potash  eliminates  aniline  in 
a  few  seconds. 

.  CombinaUotu.  Aniline  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  water,  espe* 
cially  in  hot  water.  It  melts  under  water  even  below  46%  and  remains 
liqnid  for  several  days  after  cooling.  (Gerhardt.) 


Anilocyanic  Acid. 
C"NH»0*  =  C?KlyH,0*. 

A,  W.  HoFMANK.  (1850.)    Ann.  Phamk  74,  9. 

Fomiaium,  By  the.  dry  distillation  of  melaaoximide,  sparingly  by  that 
of  oxalate  of  melaniline.  Not  hj  dittUliDi^  tnlphocarbolate  of  baryta  with  cyaaate 
of  potash,  or  by  distilling  anthnnilic  add  or  salicylamide  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Preparation.  Well  dried  melanoximide  is  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion in  perfectly  dry  vessels;  and  the  pale  yellow  distillate  cooled, 
filtered  to  separate  it  from  the  crystallised  carbanilide,  and  rectified  in  a 
tube,  moisture  being  carefully  excluded  throughout  the  whole  series  of 
operations. 
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he%flf\v  thaE  vatMr,  boiling  at  178-  and  fiiiaUj  at  180^  hairing  «a 
extremely  paweifal  odoar  of  oyanogen,  bydrocyanio  aaid  a«4  ftniliaa 
togetber,  exciting  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  and  pvodttmnf  f affoQ|htieii  i« 
the  throat  when  inhaled. 


14c. 

N  . 

5  H. 

20  . 


Hofinann, 

84    .. 

..     70t68    .. 

70-02 

14     .. 

..  11-77  :.. 

....;    1V92 

5     .. 

..      4-20    ... 

4-37 

16    .. 

..     13-45     ... 

13-69 

CMNH»0» 119    ....  100-00    10000 

»  C"NH3  {cftadc  acid)  +  C^^H^    (Hofmtfm.) 

DeeompoMitioni.  1.  With  oU  qf  vitriol,  the  acid  is  resolyed  into  carbonic 
oxide  and  snlpbanilic  acid  : 

[C"NH»0»  +  2S0"  -  2C0  +  C"NH»,280".] 

2.  WHb  ^v^rocUaric  acid,  \t  is  reiiolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  Igrdro- 
cblorftte  of  ^iline : 

CWNH»0»  +  2HO  +  aCl  -  2CQ«  4-  C?»NW»HC1. 

3.  With  water,  into  carbonic  acid  and  crystallising  carbanilide^ 

BC»<NHW  +  2HO  -  2C0«  +  C«WSH»0«. 

4.  With  potash-ley y  it  is  quickly  resolyed  into  carbonate  of  potash  §gd' 
fr^e  ftniline  ; 

CMNH»0«  +  2HO  +  2K0  -  2(K0,C0»)  +  C»NH^ 

5.  With  ammonia,  it  erolves  great  heat,  and  inunediately  solidifies  ii|  the 
form  of  aniline-urea : 

6.  With  aniline  it  becomes  heated,  and  immediately  solidifies  in  the  form 
of  carbanilide  : 

CMNH»0«  +  CWTH'  «  C»N2HMO«. 

7.  Its  clear  solution  in  vmd-$pirif,  alcohol,  fiisel-^l,  or  carbolic  acid,  the 
formation  of  which  is  attended  with  great  evolation  of  heat,  quickly 
deposits  beautiful  crystals,  which  melt  at  100°,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolye  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether.  These  crystals  appear  to  be  mix- 
tures. Those  obtained  from  wood-spirit  contain  63*40  p.  c  C  and  7'38  H, 
aad  are  therefore  perhaps  C»«NH»0*  [  =  C«(C?H»)AdH4,2CO?3.  Those 
from  alcohol  contam  66*74  p.  c  0  and  6'65H,  and  ^e  therefore  perhaps 
C"NH"0*  =  [C»(C*H»)AdH*,-2C0»].  According  to  this,  the  crystals 
should  be  analogous  to  the  compound  ethers  of  the  amidogen  acids 
(vM,  S20.)    (Hofmann.) 


ANILIMB-UREA.  SOS 

T  Cyanilide. 
CHN'H*  ?=  C^'CyAdH*. 

Cahours  a  Olobz.    Oompi.  rend.  SS,  355. 

When  pure  and  very  4ry  gaseous  chloride  of  oyanogeyi  is  passed  into 
a  solation  of  aniline  into  aqhydrons  ether  cooled  with  ioe,  a  crystalline 
deposit  is  formed,  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  which  eontinnally 
increases;  and  the  filtrate  eyaporated  over  the  water-bath,  leaves  cyani- 
lide  in  the  form  of  a  viscid  mass  which  soliciifie^  9S  it  cools. 

Reddish  substance  resembling  colophonium  in  friability,  conchoidal 
fracture  and  translucence.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding 
various  products,  Its  alcoholip  solution  mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of 
aniline  an4  eyaporated  for  sope  time  over  the  water-bath,  yields  crystal- 
lised hydrochlorate  of  melaniline : 

C15NH7  +  C»<N»H«  -  C«N»H» 
meUmiUne. 

Cyanilide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
e(h^r.  Wqt^  added  to  the  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solutioni  immediately 
separates  a  viscous  substance  which  gradually  Vfpomes  crystalline. 
(Cahours  dp  Cloez.)  IT. 


Aniline-urea. 

(?*N»H*P»  =  C»CyAdH*,H«p». 

A.  W.  HoPKAMH.  ai*«.)    4nn.  PAar»|.  #3,  W;  57,  «Wi  79$  l^i 
74, 14. 

AinorwuU  Cyanaif  qf  Aniline,  Carbttn^de'Cqrbaniii^ef  Cttrbanilamidf, 

Formation.     }.  {"rom  vapour  of  cyauic  acid  and  aniline  fp,  S59V  — 

2.  From  dissplyed  cyanate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  aniline  (p.  253^^.  — 

3.  From  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  aniline  in  presence  of  watejr 
(p.  253).  ^  4.  Ffom  anilocjanic  acid  and  ammonia  (p.  302.) 

Preparation.  The  yaponr  of  cryanic  acid  evolved  from  heated  ayanuric 
acid  is  passed  into  anhydrous  aniline  which  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible; the  resulting  crystalline  mass  dissolved  in  hot  water;  and  the 
solution  filtered  from  carbanilide  (which  is  produced  more  abundantly  in 
proportion  as  the  aniline  has  b^en  more  strongly  heated),  and  cooled  to 
the  crystallising  point.  —  2.  Aqueous  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  aniline 
is  mixed  with  aqueous  C3ranate  of  potash,  and  the  aniline-urea,  which  is 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  separated  from  the  potash-salt  ip  th^ 
crystalline  mass  which  forms  after  a  few  hours,  by  recrystallisation.  — ^ 
3.  Aniline  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  volatile  chloride  of  cya- 
nogen (obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid) 
and  the  crystallised  needles  which  are  contaminated  ^ith  hydrochlprate 
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of  aniline  and  a  small  quantity  of  melaniline,  purified  bj  animal  chareoal 
and  two  cryBtalliaations  from  hot  water. 

FroperHes,  Colourless  fusible  needles  and  laminaB. 


14  0 

84    ^ 

...    61-76 
..    20-58 
...      5-89    . 
...     11-77 

HofhuDDn. 
61*45 

2  N 

8  H 

2  O  

28     . 

8     . 

16    , 

20-51 

.......       6-11 

11-93 

C"N>H»0* 

136    . 

..  100*00 

100-00 

CNH*0  (carbamide)  +  CUNH«0  (carbanilide). 

Deoompantions.  —1.  AnUine-urea  heated  aboye  its  melting  point, 
nyes  up  its  ammonia  with  yiolence,  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  of  carbani- 
lide and  cyanurio  acid,  which  latter  may  be  dissolyed  out  by  boUIne  water. 
This  mixture  fuses  again  at  a  higher  temperature  and  yields  a  &tiUate 
containing  carbanilide : 

6C"N»H«02  -  3NH»  +  3C«N«H>50«  +  C«N»H»0«. 
carbanilide.      cyanuric  acid. 

2.  When  gently  heated  with  oil  of  yitriol,  it  rapidly  eyolyes  carbonic 
acid  and  leayes  sulphanilic.acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  : 

C"N«H80»  +  2H0  +  4S0»  -  2C0S  +  C"NH7,2SO»  +  NH«,280». 

3.  When  boiled  with  potash-ley,  or  more  quiclcly  when  fused  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  it  giyes  off  ammonia  and  aniline,  and  leayes  carbonate 
of  potash : 

CMN«H»0«  +  2H0  +  2K0  «  NH»  +  C>«NH'  +  2(K0,C0«). 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  and  alkalis, 

ConMnationa,  Aniline-urea  dissolyes  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly 
in  boiling  tocOer,  and  when  immersed  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
melts  into  a  heayy  oil. 

Dissolyes  without  decomposition  in  cold  aU  of  vitriol. 

Dissolves  in  nUrie  acid,  but  scarcely  more  readily  than  in  water,  and 
(unlike  urea)  crystalliBes  therefrom  free  from  nitric  acid. 

It  does  not  form  any  double  salt  with  bichloride  of  platinum  or  any  crystalline 
compound  with  oxalic  acid. 

It  dissolyes  readily  in  cUccAol  and  eAer*  (Hofinann.) 


Nitraniline-urea. 
C"N*H'0«  =  C>K:!yAdXH*,H«0*. 

A.  W.  HoPMANN.    Ann.  Fharm.  67,  156;  70, 187. 

Produced,  together  with  binitromelaniline,  by  the  action  of  volatile 
chloride  of  cyanogen  on  nitraniline  dissolved  in  ether.  The  resulting 
needles  are  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  water. 
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Long  yollow  needles. 

HofnuLxm. 


14  C  

84 

....    46-41     .... 
....     23-20 
....      3-87    .... 
....     26-52 

....    46-10 

3  N  

42 

7  H 

7 

...      4-16 

6  0 

48 

C«N»U70« 

181 

....  100-00 

Ethaniline. 
C"NH"  =  C»»(C*H»)NHSH«. 

A.  W.  HoPMANX.  (1850.)    Ann.  Pharm.  74,   128;   Ohm.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
3,  285. 

Itihylaniline,  Ethyhpheniflamini,  VinaniHne. 

Preparation.  A  luixtnre  of  aniline  and  excess  of  bromide  of  ethjl, 
gently  heated  in  an  apparatus  wbich  allows  the  condensed  yapours  to  flow 
back  agaio^  passes  into  spontaneous  ebullition,  and  afterwards  on  cooling 
yields  crystals  of  hydrobromate  of  ethaniline  : 

C^SBJ  +  c^H'Br  =  CWNH",HBr. 

The  mother-liquor  retains  a  portion  of  the  salt  diuolved  in  bromide  of  ethyl.  If  the 
qnantity  of  bromide  of  ethyl  is  deficient,  the  crystals  are  contamiDated  with  hydrobro- 
mate of  aniline.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrobromate  of  ethaniline 
is  mixed  with  concentrated  potash,  and  the  brown  oil  which  rises  to  the 
surface  removed  with  the  pipette,  dried  over  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
rectified. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil  of  sp.  gr« 
0*954  at  18°;.  boils  constantly  at  204°;  smells  like  aniline;  does  not  pro- 
duce any  blue  colour  with  chloride  of  lime;  colours  firwood  and  elder-pith 
yellow,  but  much  less  strongly  than  aniline : 


N  

96    ....    79-84 
14    „..     11-67 
11    ....      9-09 

Hofinann* 
......M    79-28 

11  H  

9-27 

CWNH" 

-  C"H«,C^H«,H,N. 

121     ....  100*00 
(Hofmann.) 

Deeomposittons.  1.  Ethaniline  quickly  turns  brown  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  even  under  the  mere  influence  of  light.  —  2.  With  h'omine  it 
forms  a  neutral  (terbromaniline  ?)  and  a  basic  compound.  — 3.  It  takes- fire 
in  contact  with  dry  chromic  acid.  —  4.  With  phosgene  gas  it  acts  violently, 
forming  a  hydrochlorate  and  an  indiflerent  oil.  —  5.  With  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  it  slowly  gives  off"  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  —  0.  Cyanogen-gas 
passed  through  alcoholic  ethaniline,  forms  short  prisms  probably  consisting 
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of  cjaneihaniline  C^N'H".  This  componnd  is  separated  in  the  pnlve- 
rulent  form,  on  addinff  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  the  crfstala  in  dilate 
sulphuric  acid:  its  i^olution  in  sulphuric  acid,  on  being  mixed  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  deposits  the  hjdrochlorate  in  beautiful  crystals;  its 
platinum-salt  is  very  soluble.  —  7.  Ethanillne  absorbs  gaseous  chloride  of 
cyanogen  rapidly  and  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  then  solidifies  on 
cooling  in  the  form  of  a  resinous  mixture  of  a  neutral  oil  and  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  a  Yolatile  oily  base.  —  8.  Ethaniline  heated  for  two  days  in 
the  water-bath  with  iodide  of  methyl,  yields  crystals  of  hydriodate  of 
metethaniline  : 

Ci«NH"  +  Onn  -  CWNH«,HI. 

9.  Ethaniline  mixed  with  bromide  of  ethyl,  forms  in  five  days,  and 
more  quickly  if  moderately  heated,  tabular  crystals  of  hydrobromate  of 
biethaniline,  the  mixture  acquiring  first  a  pale  yellow,  and  afterwards  a 
brown  colour.i 

C»«NH"  +  G*H»Br  •  C»NHW,HBr. 

10.  Similarly,  ethaniline  heated  for  two  days  in  the  water-bath  with 
bromide  of  amyl,  forms  hydrobromate  of  ethamylaniline. 

CombinaUoTis,  The  salts  of  ethaniline  dissolre  rery  easily  in  waiei^ 
less  easily  in  alcohol  from  which  also  they  crystallise  tietter.  The 
sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  solid 
form. 

Bydrobromate  of  Sthaniline.  —  Preparation  (p.  305).  Crystallises  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  large  tables, which  a% 
a  gentle  heat  sublime  in  needles  without  decomposition,  but  when  quickly 
heated,  are  resolred  into  aniline  and  bromide  of  ethyl.  They  dissolve 
very  readily  in  water.  Contain  40*24  p.  o.  hWrobromlo  acid,  and  are 
therefore  C"NH",HBr. 

Chloride  of  mercury  and  terdhloride  of  goldj  added  to  hydrochlorate 
of  ethaniline,  throw  down  yellow  oils  which  quickly  decompose. 

Chloroplatinate  cf  Ethaniline.  —  A  saturated  aaueous  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ethaniline,  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum,  throws  down  an  oil  of  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour,  whichi 
after  a  few  hours,  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form;  a  somewhat  more 
dilute  mixture  deposits  after  a  few  hours,  splendid  needles  an  inch  long, 
which  must  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  a  little  alcohol.  The 
crystals  are  permanent  at  100°,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

CrytiaU  ai  100^.  Hofmatm. 

16  C   96*0  ....  29-34  29-24 

N   14-0  ....  4-28 

12  H  120  ....  3-67  3-83 

Pt 990  ....  30-25  , 3Q-07 

CI 106-2  ....  32*46 

GWNH",HCl  +  PtCl«  327-2     ....  100-00 

Ethaniline  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Hofmann.) 


BIBTHAMILINE.  tOf 

Metethaniline. 

C"NH"  =  C»(C*H*)(C»H»)NH*,H« 

A.  W.  HoPMANN.    (1850.)    Ann.  Fharm.  74,  152;  Chem.  8o$.  Qu.  J, 
3,  296. 

MeihyUthiflanHiM,  MeihyUthylophenylaminBf  Sbrmnhumlin,  —  {FormaHonf 
(p.  306). 

Ethaniline  mixed  with  iodide  of  methyl  yields,  after  being  heated  fot 
two  days  in  the  water-bath,  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  metethaniline. 

The  base  separated  from  the  crystals  smells  like  ethaniline,  bat  does 
not  produce  any  colour  with  chloride  of  lime. 

Its  salts  are  extremely  soluble  and  mostly  nncrystallisable.  The 
chloroplaCinate  is  deposited  in  the  form  o(  an  oil  which  does  not  solidify. 
(Hofmanu.) 


Biethaniline. 

A.  W.  HoFMANN.  (1850.)    Ann.  Phamu  74, 135. 

DiethylarUline,  Diethylophenylamine,  Bwinanilin,^Formation  (p.  306). 

Preparation.  The  crystals  which  separate  from  a  mixture  of  ethaniline 
with  a  very  large  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  are  freed  from  adhering 
bromide  of  ethyl,  and  treated  with  potash  as  in  the  preparation  of 
ethaniline. 

PropeHies.  Transparent,  colonrless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0-9S6  at  18^  boiling 
with  perfect  steadiness  at  213-5^and  exhibiting  with  firwood  and  chloride 
of  lime,  the  same  reactions  as  ethaniline. 

Hofmami. 

20  C  120    ....    80-54    8076 

N  14    ....      9-39 

15  H 18     ....     1007     10-22 

C»NH" 149    ....  100-00 

=  C»H»(C*H»)*,N.    (Hofmtnn.) 

^he    liquid  remains  transparent  and  colourless  when  exposed  to 

the  air. 

It  cannot  be  mnAe  to  teke  up  more  C*H»  by  heating  it  to  100«  for  sercral  daya  m 
a  sealed  tube  in  contact  with  bromide  of  ethyl ;  only  in  presence  of  a  trace  of  jn,t^ 
crystals  of  hydrobromatc  of  biethaniUne  are  formed.  With  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  different 
action  takes  place,  (vid.  i^f.) 

Z  2 
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HydrobromaU  of  BietkanUine.  —  Pr^p«ra/ton  (rW.  ng».)  —  I^rge  fonp- 
sided  tables,  which,  at  a  gentle  heat,  melt  and  sablime  in  needles  without 
decomposition;  but  when  quickly  heated  are  almost  wholly  resolved  into 
an  oily  distillate  consisting  of  ethaniline  and  bromide  of  ethyl.  It  con- 
tains 35*14  p.  c.  hydrobromio  acid,  and  is  therefore  C*NH",H Br. 
.  Chloroplatinate  of  Biethaniline,  t-  Precipitated  from  somewhat  con- 
centrated solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  biethaniline  and  bichloride  of 
platinum,  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-yellow  oil  which  soon  solidifies  in  a 
hard  mass;  but  from  more  dilute  solutions  it  is  gradually  deposited  in 
yellow  prisms  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 
Le&s  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water  than  the  platinum-salt  of 
ethaniline.  (Hofmann.) 

Hofmann. 

20  C   1200    ....    3378    3378 

N  140    ....      3-94 

16  H  16-0     ....       4-51     4-53 

Pt 99-0    ....    27-87     27-66 

3  CI  106-2     ....     29-90 

C»NH«  HQ  +  PtCP..  355-2    ....  100-00 


Triethaniline. 
C**NH"  =  C"(C*H»)»NH*,H«. 

Hofmann.  Ann.  Pharm.  79, 11;  Cliem,  Soc.  Qil  J.  4,  318. 

TVivinalin,  —  Supposing  it  to  contain  1  At.  H  more,  it  will  be  IV'iethyioph^n^U 
wmonimm  [or  triethyphenylium]  C»H«(C<H»)'N.     (Hofmann.) 
Known  only  as  a  hydrate  and  in  combination  with  acids. 

The  clear  mixture  of  biethaniline  and  iodide  of  ethyl  enclosed  in  a 
sealed  tube  and  heated  for  12  hours  in  the  water-bath,  deposits  a  layer  of 
hydriodate  of  triethaniliue,  which  increases  up  to  a  certain  point  and  soli- 
difies on  cooling  in  a  soft  crystalline  mass.  This  product  is  freed  from 
excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  or  biethaniline  by  distillation,  and  then  digested 
with  silver-oxide  and  water,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  bitter  alka- 
line solution  of  triethaniline,  which  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
iodide  of  silver  and  excess  of  oxide  of  silver,  aggregsqted  together  bj 
the  biethaniline. 

This  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  the  MydrcUc  of  TridhanUitie 
C**NH",2H0  (  =  Hofmann's  hydrated  oxide  of  triethylophenyl-ammo- 
nium  =  C»H»(C*H»)»NO,HO),  which  is  resolved  by  distillation  into 
water,  defiant  gas  and  biethaniline  : 

C«NHM,2H0  -  2H0  +  C<H*  +  C»NH«. 

The  compounds  of  triethaniline  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitrio 
and  oxalic  acid  crystallise  with  tolerable  facility.  The  hydrochlorate 
forma  with  bichloride  of  platinum  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  precipitate, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  con- 
taining 25-77  p.  c.  platinum,  therefore  =  C242^H",HCl,  PtCP  (  =  Hof- 
mann's  C»H»{C*H»/NC1,  PtCl»).  Hofmann. 
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Ethybromaniline. 
C"NBrH»  =  C"(C*H»)NBrIP,H«. 

ElhyhhromaniUne,  VtnebrtmaniKn.  —  Bromaniline  treated  with  excess  of 
bromide  of  ethyl  is  quicklj  conyerted  into  hydrobromate  of  ethybro- 
maniline (p.  278). 

Ethybromaniline  exactly  resembles  ethyohloraniline. 

Its  platinum  salt  is  a  viscid  oil.  (Hofmann,  Ann,  fkarm.  74>  125.) 


Ethychloraniline. 

C«NC1H"  =  C«(C*H»)NaH«,H*. 

EikyhehlormUline,  VineekioramUn. —  A  mixture  of  chloraniline  and  excess 
of  bromide  of  ethyl,  kept  for  some  days  at  100^  and  then  freed  from 
excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl  by  distillation  with  water,  leayes  a  solution 
of  hydrobromate  of  ethychloraniline,  on  which  a  few  drops  of  the  base 
float.  This  base  is  completely  separated  by  potash  in  the  form  of  an  oil 
of  high  boiling  point,  remaining  liquid  below  O"*,  and  having  an  odour 
like  that  of  anise-oil. 

The  salts  of  this  base  are  much  more  soluble  than  those  of  chlo« 
raniline. 

The  sulphate  and  oxalate  crystallise;  the  chloroplatinate  does  not, 
(Hofmann,  Ann.  Pharm*  74, 143.) 


Biethychloraniline. 

C«NC1H»*  =  C»(C*H»)»NCIH*,H». 

Diethyloehlor aniline,  BivinechloraniUn,  —  When  a  mixture  of  bromide  of 
ethyl  and  ethyohloraniline  dried  in  a  hot  current  of  air^  is  heated  to  100^ 
for  two  days,  it  is  converted  into  hydrobromate  of  biethychloraniline;  and 
from  this  the  btiso  is  separated  by  potash  as  a  brownish  oil,  which  is 
purified  by  solution  in  ether,  freed  from  potash  by  washing  with  water,  and 
from  ether  by  evaporation. 

The  solution  of  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid  yields  with  bichloride  of 
platinum,  an  oi-ange-ycllow  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  after  washing 
with  water,  contains  24*53  p.  c.  platinum,  and  is  therefore  C*^NCIH'^ 
+  PtCP.  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Fkarm.  74,  143.) 


Ethynitraniline. 

Bthylonitraniline,  Vinenitranilin.—  From  the  large  pale  yellow  crystals  of 
hydrobromate  of  cthynitranirme  obtaiugd  by  the  action  of  bromide  of 
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ethyl  on  nitraniline,  potash  separates  the  alkaloid  in  the  form  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown oil  which  solidifies  after  a  while  in  the  crystalline  form,  and 
separates  from  hot  water  in  yellow  stars. 

It  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  boiling  water. 

Its  salts  are  colourless,  have  a  sweet  taste  like  those  of  nitraniline, 
dissolve  in  water  as  easily  as  the  latter  or  even  more  easily,  and  do  not 
Cfystallise  till  their  solutions  are  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness. 

Ethynitraniline  dissolved  in  not  too  large  a  quantity  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  precipitates  from  bichloride  of  platinnm  crystalline  scales 
which  must  be  washed  with  cold  water.  They  contiua  26 '23  p.  c.  plati- 
num, and  are  therefore  C"NXH^HCl,PtCl«. 

Ethjmitraniline  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Hofmann, 
Ann.  Pharm.  74, 146.) 


Ozanilic  Aoid« 

C^NffO*  =  C«(C*HO*)AdH*0*.t 

Laurbnt  ft  Obrhardt.  (1848.)     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phif9.  24^  166j  alio 
N.  J.  Fharm.  14,  133. 

Preparation.  Aniline  mixed  with  a  very  large  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
is  fused  for  10  minutes  at  a  high  temperature;  the  cooled  mass'boiled  with 
water;  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxanilide;  whereupon  it  yields^ 
on  cooling,  crystals  of  bioxanilate  of  aniline,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  salty 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  formanilide  and  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid,  remains  in  the  motBer-liquor,  from  which,  by  precipitation  at  a  boiling 
heat  with  chloride  of  calcium,  filtering  while  hot  from  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  cooling,  an  additional  crop  of  crystals  of  oxanilate  of  lime  may  be 
obtained.  The  above-mentioned  brown  crystals,  which  cannot  be  deco- 
lorised by  recrystallisation,  are  converted,  either  by  boiling  with  baryta- 
water,  or  by  solution  in  ammonia  and  precipitation  with  chloride  of 
barium,  into  oxalate  of  baryta,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  decomposed  by  boiling  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphnric  acia 
Tan  excess  decomposes  the  oxanilic  acid),  after  which  the  filtrate  deposits 
the  oxanilic  acid  m  crystals  by  evaporation, — or  they  may  be  converted 
into  the  lime-salt  by  solution  in  ammonia  and  precipitation  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  that  salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with 
alcohol. 

Properties.  Beautiful  laminao,  which  redden  litmus  strongly. 


16  C 

Crygtah. 
96    . 

..  58-18 
8-48 
4-24     . 

..     2910 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt. 
58*2 

N 

14     . 

7  H    

7     .. 

4-3 

6  O 

48    „ 

C»NHW.... 

165    ....  100-00 

OXANILIC  ACID. 
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[«  C»NH7  +  C*H«0«  -  2H0  -  N(C"H*)H(C*0^)  J  o> ;  tliat  U  to  say,  it  may  be 

regarded  as  hydrated  oxide  of  ammoxuomy  „  }■  O*,  in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  of  the  ammonium  is  replaced  by  phenyl  and  two  others  by  the  biatomlc  molecule 
CH>*.    Gerhaidt.)]j  ' 

Decompositions,  1.  Oxanilic  acid^  when  heated,  gives  off  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  is  converted  into  pure  oxanilide  ; 

2C«NH70«  «  C^N^HK^O*  +  2C0  +  2C0»  +  2H0. 

2.  By  boiling  with  dilate  hydrochloric  or  salphnrlc  acid,  it  is  resolved 
into  hydrochlorate  or  snlphate  of    aniline,    and  free   oxalic    acid.— 

3.  With  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  potash  it  gives  off  aniline. 

CombinaHons.  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in 
hot  vfater. 

The  OxanHates,  which  are  isomeric  with  the  isatates,  give  off  the 
whole  of  their  aniline  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  and  a  portion 
when  boiled  with  potash-ley  or  strong  acetic  acid. 

OxaniUtU  of  Ammonia,  —  a.  Monobasic,  —  Beantifal  lamina;,  which 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  very  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol. 
—  b.  Bi-acid,  —  The  solution  of  the  salt  a  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  precipitate  left  to  crystallise.  Scales,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  —  The  salts  a  and  b  begin  to  decompose  at  1 90^,  give  off 
ammonia^  and  afterwards  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  aniline^  and  leave  oxanilide. 

a.  OrytiaU,  I^urent  &  Gerhardt. 

16  C  96    ....    5275-   62-65 

10  H  10    ....       6-49     ^      6-35 

2N60 76     ....     41-76 

NH>,C"NH70« 182    ....  100-00 

i,  Ory$taU.  Laurent  &  Gerhardt. 

32  C 192  ....  55-33  54-8 

17  H 17  ....  4-90  5-0 

3N120 138  ....  39-77 

NH»,2C"NHW 347     ....  100-00 

OxanilaU  of  Baryta,  —  The  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  the 
ammonia-salt  forms  with  chloride  of  barium,  crystallises  from  the  solu- 
tion in  boiling  water,  in  specular  rhombic  scales  which  contain  29-15  p.c. 
barium,  and  are  therefore  C"NH*BaO*. 

Oxanilate  of  Lime.  —  Obtained  in  a  similar  manner  with  chloride  of 
calcium.  Tufts  of  needles  containing  10*8  p.  c.  calcium,  therefore 
C"NH«CaO». 


Oxanilate  of  Silver.  —  Obtained  in  like  manner  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Wbito  tabular  cr^tals,  which  ar^  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  dissolve 
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readily  in  hot  water.     They  contain  39*8  p.  c.  silver,  and  are  thoroforo 
C"NH«AgO*. 

OxanilaU  of  Aniline. — Bi-acid. — ^Prepared  by  the  process  given  at  page  310. 
Even  after  three  recrystallisations,  it  forms  dull  brownish  interlacing 
threads,  which  redden  litmas,  give  off  aniline  when  heated,  and  aro 
then  resolved,  like  the  acid,  into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  oxanilide;  they  separate  unaltered  from  their  solution  in  liydrochlorio 
acid,  and  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water. 

GytiaXi,  Laurent  U  Gerhardt. 

44  C  264  ....  62-41  62-27 

21  H 21  ....  4-97  4-97 

3N120 138  ....  32-62 

CWNH^2C«NH'0« 423    ....  lOC-OO 

The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol.    (Laurent  &  Crerhardt.) 


Oxanilamide. 
C"N«H^O*  =  C»(OH0«)Ad»H»,0*. 

A.  W.  HoFMANN.  (1850.)    Ann.  Pkarm.  73,  181. 

Fr^arai{<m.  A  solution  of  cyaniline  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is 
evaporated;  the  white  crystalline  mass  freed  from  sal-ammoniac  and 
hydrochlorate  of  aniline  by  digestion  in  cold  water;  the  residue  well 
boiled  with  water;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  after  being  filtered 
from  the  oxanilide;  and  the  residue  exhausted  by  boiling  with  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution,  when  cooled  or  evaporated,  deposits  the  oxanila- 
mide, which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water. 
The  compound  is  not  obtained  by  treating  ozamethaue  (C^Nil^C)  with  aniline. 

Properties.  Snow-white,  silky,  capillary  flakes,  which  sublime  in  the 
form  of  a  soft  powder. 


CryHali. 

Hofmann, 

16  C  

96    .. 

..    58-54     .. 

68-46 

2  N 

28    .. 

..     17-07     .. 

......     16-71 

8  H 

8    .. 

..      4-88     .. 

4-88 

4  O 

32    .. 

..     19-51     .. 

19*95 

C>«N>HW 164    »...  10000    100-00 

Decompositions,  1.  Oil  of  vitriol  eliminates  carbonic  oxide  and 
earbonic  acid,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  ammonia  together  with  sulphanilio 
acid : 

CWiVIl"©*  «  SCIICSC)  -  200  +  2CO»  ¥  C«NH7,2SO«  +  NH<0,SO*. 

2.  The  originally  tran.sparent  solution  in  strong  potash-ley,  from 
\i  hich  acids  thrown  down  the  oxanilamide  unaltered^  becomes  gradually 
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clouded  with  drops  of  aniline,  the  more  quickly  as  it  is  stronger  and 
warmer^  then  gives  off  ammonia^  and  forms  oxalate  of  potash  : 

C»«N3H80*  +  2K0  +  2H0  =  CWNH^  +  NH»  +  C^K^O*. 

Conlinaed  boiling  with  water,  or  treatment  with  dilate  acids  or  alkalis,  does  not  decom- 
pose oxanilamide,  not  for  example,  into  oxanilide  and  oxamide,  as  it  might  be  snppoaed 
to  do  accordiDg  to  the  eqoation:  Ci^^^O^  »  C^^NH^O^  (oxanilide)  +  CNH'O^  [or 
rather  C^N«H^OT  (oxamide). 

Oxanilamide  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  strong 
alcohol.  (Hofmann.) 


IT*  Amid^onitroxaLil* 
C"N»H»0»  =  C"(C*HO«)NXAdH%0»  1 

GoTTUEB.    Ann.  Pkarm,  S5,  38. 

Osalazopheuylimide  (QottUeb),  Nitrazophenyi-'Oximide  (Gerhardt.) 

When  amidonitraniline  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  oxalic  acid  and 
the  liquid  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  a  brownish-green  residue  is 
obtained^  consisting  partly  of  amidonitroxanilic  acid  and  partly  of  amido- 
iiitroxanil;  if  kept  for  some  time  at  100^  it  is  almost  wholly  con* 
verted  into  the  latter  without  change  of  aspect : 


amidonitroxanilic  add. 
and: 

C>«N«H'OW  -  2ftO  =  CMN3HW. 

amidonitrozanil. 

Gottlieb. 

16  C    96    ....    46-37    46CO 

3  N  42     ....     20-29 

5  H  *   5     ....       2-42     2-65 

8  Q 64    ....     30-92 

C>«N'H»0« 207    ....  100-00 


%  Amidonitroxanilic  Acid. 
C'l^mW  =  C"(C*HO*)NXAd'H»,0*.  ? 

Gottlieb.    Ann.  Fharm.  85,  38. 

Oxaiasophenylamic  acid  (GottUeb)»  NUraxophenyUoxamie  ceid  (Gerhardt). 

Preparation  (vid.  wp.)  —  May  also  be  obtained  by  dccomi  osing  the  baryta- 
salt  with  hydrochloric  tlcid. 
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Small^  light  yellow,  shining,  granular  crystals, 

AmidoniiroxanUate  of  Ammonia  is  obtained  by  treating  the  aeid  with 
aqueous  ammonia.  Yellow,  sparingly  soluble  salt  which  crystallises  from 
its  hot  aqueous  solution  in  yellow  needles. 

AmidonitroxanUate  of  Baryta  C^'N'H'BaO^^  — The  ammonia-salt  mixed 
with  chloride  of  barium  forms  a  light,  orange-coloured,  crystalline  preci- 
pitate sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  salt  dried  at  100  con- 
tains 3  At  water,  which  it  gives  off  at  160% 


At  leo*".  Gottlieb. 

C»«N»H«0» 216-0    ....     73-84 

BaO    76-6    ....    26'16    26-39 


C»«N»H«BaOi*   ....  292-6    «..  lOO^OO 


At  100«. 

CWN»H«0»  216-0 

BaO 76-6 

a  HO  27-0 

CWN»H«BaO«>  +  3Aq  319-6 


Gottlieb. 
67-59 

23-96    24-22 

8-45 


100*00 


t.  Acetanilide. 
C"NH»0*  =  C»(C*H»0»)NH*,IP.. 


Gerhardt.    Ann.  Pharm,  STy  164, 


FtymaJtion,  and  Preparation,    By  the  action  of  aniline  upon  chloride 
of  acetyl  or  anhydrous  acetic  acid  : 


audi 


tC«H»0«Cl  +  C"NH'  m  CMNHK)»  +  HQj 
C^H«0»  +  C»NH'  «  C'«NH»0*  +  HO.] 


Chloride  of  acetyl  dropped  into  aniline  produces  a  hissing  noise  like 
the  quenching  of  red-hot  iron,  and  the  mixture  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a 
crystolline  mass  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  hydro- 
chlorate  of  aniline,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol;  the  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  the  acetanilide  in  splendid  laminsa.  If  impare  aniline  is 
used  in  the  preparatiou,  the  crystala  have  generally  a  reddish  colour^  which  however 
may  be  removed  by  leaving  them  to  dry,  dissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  filtering ;  a 
small  quantity  of  brown  oily  matter  then  remains  on  the  filter. — Acetanilide  may  be 
obtained  in  exactly  the  same  manner  from  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  Colour- 
less shining  lamina  which  melt  at  112''  and  solidify  in  a  ciystalline  mass 
on  cooling.  The  compound  distils  without  decompostion.  Boiling  potash- 
ley  has  scarcely  any  action  upon  it,  but  fused  hydrate  of  potash  imme- 
diately eliminates  aniline. 
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Geriurdt* 

16  C  96    ....     7M1     71-22 

N 14     ....     10-37     10-84 

9H 9    ...      6-66     6-77 

2  0 16     ....     11-86    .11-17 

C^«NH»0« 13ft    ....  100*00    100-00 

.  N(CMH»)H(C<H»0»). 

Aoetanilide  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,   but  with  tolerable 
facility  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.     (Gerhardt)  % 


Ozaluranilide. 
C"NWO«  =  C^>(C«HO*)Ad»H»,0«. 

Laurbnt  &  Oerhardt  (1848).  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  177. 

Preparation.  1.  Finely  pulverised  parabanio  acid  mixed  and  heated 
with  anhydrous  aniline,  solidifies,  without  evolution  of  water^  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  ozaluranilide,  which  is  freed  from  excess  of  parabanio 
acid  or  of  aniline  by  boiling  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  then 
washed  and  dried : 

CWH7  +  C«N8H«0«  -  C«N»H«0«. 

2.  The  same  body  quickly  crystallises  from  a  solution  of  aniline  in  boiling 
aqueous  parabanio  acid. 

Prapertm.  White  crystalline  powder  having  a  somewhat  pearly 
lustre,  and  appearing  needle-shaped  under  the  microscope;  melts  at  a 
strong  heat;  destitute  of  taste  and  odour. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt. 

18  C 108     ....     52-17     52-1 

3N    42    ....    20-29 

9  H    9    ....      4-35     4-3 

6  0    48    ....    23-19 

C"N»H»0« 207     ....  100-00 

DecomposUions.  1.  Heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  gives  off  very 
acrid  vapours  containing  cyanogen.  —  2.  Its  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol 
when  heated  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  without  black- 
ening, while  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphanilic  acid  remain.  In  this 
case,  oxalic  acid  and  urea  are  formed  from  the  parabanio  acid  residue, 
the  former  yielding  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  latter  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonia : 

CWN»H»0«  +  4HO  +  6S03  =  C"NH7,2SOa  +  2C0  +  4C02  +  2NH»,4SO». 

8.  Heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  yields  aniline  and  ammonia. 

Oxaluranilide  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.    (Laurent  &  Gerhardt) 
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%  Butyranilide. 
C^NWH)*  =  C»(C»H'0')NH*,H*.  1 

Gerhardt.    Ann,  JPhami,  87,  166. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  anhydrous  butyric  acid  or 
chloride  of  butyral.  When  aniline  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  mixture 
ot  these  two  substances^  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  product  solidifies  on 
cooling.  If  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  be  then  poured  upon 
it  to  remove  the  excess  of  aniline,  the  butyranilide  separates  in  the  form 
of  an  oil  which  is  generally  coloured  and  often  remains  liquid  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  solidifies  when  briskly  agitated.  From  a  solution  in  boiling 
dilute  alcohol  it  separates  in  the  crystolline  state. 

Beautiful  nacreous  laminsa,  which  melt  at  90^,  and  distil  over  unde- 
composed.  Boiling  potash-ley  has  scarcely  any  action  upon  the  compound, 
but  fused  hydrate  of  potash  eliminates  aniline. 


20  C  

N 

Oytti 

120 
14 
13 
16 

Gerhardt. 

....     73-62    73-56 

8*58     ....w..      8*80 

13  H 

7*96     8-06 

2  0 

9  84     9*58 

.«•«•  .  ••  ••  ••>« 

C«NH»0>..... 

C«HW  - 

163 
2H0 

....  100-00 100-00 

«  N(C«H»)H(C»irO«). 

Insoluble  in  water^  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  either.  (Gerhardt.)  % 

Succinanil, 
C-^NH*0*  =  C»(C«H*0»)NH*,0».  1 

Laurent  &  Gkrhardt.     (1848.)    iV.  Ann,  Ckim.  Phys.  24, 170. 

Formed,  together  with  succinanilide,  on  melting  succinic  acid  with 
excess  of  aniline,  and  extracted  from  the  fused  mass  by  boiling  water 
from  which  it  separates  on  cooling;  it  may  then  be  crystallised  from 
alcohol. 

Long  interlaced  needles,  which  melt  at  158**  and  solidify  in  a  radiated 
1!  ass  on  cooling;  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition. 

Laurent  &  Gcrbardt. 

20  C  120    ....     68-57     686 

N M     ....      8-00 

9  H 9     ....      5-14     5-3 

4  0 32     ....     18-29 

C»NH»0* 175    ....  100-00 
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DiaBolyes  in  boiling  aqueous  potasb  in  the  form  of  fiuocinanilic  acid, 
bj  taking  up  2H0;  with  hydrate  .  of  potash  it  immediately  gives  off 
aniline. 

Dissolves  readily  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  alcohol  and 
ether.    (Laurent  So  Gerhardt.) 


Succinanilic  Acid. 

C«NH"0*  =  C»(C»H»0»)AdH*,0\  f 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt.   (1848).  iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  180. 

Preparation.  Succinanil  is  dissolved  in  boilin?  dilate  ammonia  mixed 
with  a  little  alcohol;  the  liquid  boiled  till  the  alcohol  evaporates;  then 
neutralised  with  nitric  acia;  and  the  crystals  which  form  on  cooling, 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Properties,  Elongated  crystalline  lamime,  which  melt  at  155^,  and 
on  cooling  solidify  in  a  crystalline  mass  (not  radiated);  they  redden 
litmus. 

Crystali,  Laurent  &  Gerhardt. 

20  C  120  ....  62'18    6215 

N 14  ....      7-25 

11  H 11  ....  5-70    5-85 

6  O  48  ....  24-87 

C»NH"0« 193    ....  100*00 

[»  C"NH7  ^  CW03  .  2H0  -  |N(C»H^)H(C3h.0^|q.  J 

Decompotitions.  1.  The  acid  heated  above  its  melting  point  is  resolved 
into  water  and  a  sublimate  of  succinanil.  —  2.  When  fused  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  aniline. 

Comhinations,  The  acid  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely 
in  hot  toaUr. 

From  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  SticcinanUates,  mineral  acids  preci- 
pitate  succinanilic  acid  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Suecinanilate  of  Ammonia. — Entangled  crystals,  soluble  with  tolerable 
facility  in  water. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  potash.  The  ammoniarsalt  does  not  precipitate 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  forms  only  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  a  slight  precipitate  which  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
water.  With  ferrous  salts  it  forms  a  yellowish-white,  sparingly  soluble  ' 
precipitate;  with  cupric  sulphate,  a  light  blue  insoluble  precipitate;  and 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white,  likewise  insoluble  precipitate,  which 
contains  362  p.  c.  silver,  and  is  therefore  O*NH»°Ag0*. 

The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises 
therefrom.     (Laurent  &  (rerhardt.)   . 
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f .  Sulphosuccinanil. 
C«>NH*S»0»  =  (?»(C«H«8H)«)NH*  0«.  f 

Gerhabdt  k  Chiozza.    (1853.)  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  47,  129. 

SulphophtnyUtuceinamide,  Axoture  de  SulphophinyU  et  de  Suecinyle, 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  snccinjrl  on  eulphophenylamide 
(p.  237.) 

[C»2NH7S?0*  +  C8H<0*C1«  «  C»NH»S«0«  +  2Ha.) 

The  action  begins  at  125^;  a  copions  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  takefl 
place  between  125^  and  145**,  but  soon  ceases  altogether  and  the  mixture 
solidifies;  between  160°  and  200°,  it  melts  again  and  gives  off  more 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  action  is  complete,  the  product  remains 
viscid  for  a  long  time,  but  ultimately  agffregates  into  a  crystalline  mass  ; 
the  addition  of  alcohol  causes  it  to  solidify  immediately. 

Deposited  from  boiling  water  in  snow-white  cijstals;  from  the  alco- 
holic solution,  sometimes  in  splendid  needles  several  centimetres  long, 
sometimes  in  shortened  prisms;  sometimes  both  these  forms  appear 
together,  passing  indeed  one  into  the  other  when  the  mixture  is  agitated. 
Melts  at  about  160°,  and  when  more  strongly  heated  in  a  small  retort,  it 
is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  of  certiun  oils 
which  partly  solidify  on  cooling  :  cyanide  of  phenyl  does  not  occur  among 
the  products  of  the  deoomposinon. 

22  C  , 132  62*60 

N  14  5-59 

9H  9  3-57 

2S  32  12-75 

8  O  64  25-50 

C»NH»S»0»    251     100-00 

•  N(C«fl»S»0*XC«H*0^. 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  toater;  dissolves  also  in  ammonia  but 
not  immediately;  sparingly  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


f .  Sulphosttccinanilic  Acid. 
'C»NH"S»0*«  =  C"((?H*S*0«)AdHSO*.  f 

Qerhardt  &  Chiozza.    (1853).    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phjf$.  47, 129. 

Aeide  pkenyl'tueeinamique. 

Obtained  sa  an  ammonia-salt  by  dissolving  sulphosuccinanil  in  stron|( 
ammonia^  and  evaporating  the  solution,  first  at  a  gentle  heat,  afterwards 
in  vacuo.     A  thick  syrup  is  then  left^  which  nltimately  solidifies  in  eon-* 


MALANIL.  31§ 

centric  silky  fibres.  Crude  snlpbosnccinanil  may  be  used  in  tbe  prepa- 
ration; for  when  it  is  dissolved  in  ammonia^  tbe  imparities  soon  separate^ 
and  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained. 

Tbe  Ammonia-MoU  melts  at  165^  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  an  oil  is  obtained  wbicb,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
yields  crystals  of  sulpbophenylamide.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water; 
dissolves  i»lso  in  alcohol. 

Gerhardt  &  Chiozxa. 
20  C 120    ....    43*80    44-1 

2N 28     ....     10-22     10*3 

14  H    14     ....       5-11     5-2 

2  8 32    ....     11-67 

10  0 80     ....     29-20 

C»N«HM(NH*)S*0»...  274    ....  10000 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yields  splendid  needles,  which  melt  between  155**  and  160**, 
but  have  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the  original  salt. 

The  Sjlver-saJt  C»NH^«AgO»°,  is  deposited  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver 
to  a  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt,  in  beautiful  needles  containing  28*7  p.c, 
silver.     (Gerhardt  &  Chiozza.) 


V.  Malanil. 
C«>NH»0«  =  C"(C«HH3*)NH*,0«. ! 

E.  Arppb.  Ann.  F%arm.  96, 106. 

PhenyUmalimidey  Nitride  irf  Phenyl  and  Malyl. 

Formed,  together  with  malanilide  CM'H^'O',  by  melting  a  mixture 
of  malic  acid  and  aniline ; 

C"NH'  +  C«H«0»  -  4H0  -  C»NH»0«5 
and: 

2C12NH'  +  C?H«OW  -  4H0  -  C»N«HWO«. 

When  the  fused  mixture  is  kept  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition  for  about 
two  hours,  a  brown  syrup  is  obtained,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  when 
boiled  with  water,  yields  a  nearly  colourless  solution  of  malanil  and  a 
coloured  residue  containing  malanilide.  The  solution  when  evaporated 
yields  makinil  in  the  form  of  a  granular  mass,  still  however  mixed  with 
malanilide,  from  which  it  is  purified  by  digestion  in  hot  water  and  filtra- 
tion. Tbe  solution  is  then  further  purified  by  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

From  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  malanil  separates  on  cooling 
in  delicate  needles  grouped  together;  also  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated;  sometimes  however  it  forms  nacreous  laminae,  and  from  a  very 
dilute  aqueous  solution,  it  is  deposited  in  very  thin  iridescent  rectangular 
prisms.  Melts  at  170°,  and  when  heated  between  two  watch-glasses, 
forms  a  slight  mealy  sublimate. 
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Arppe. 

20  C  120    ....    62-83    62*80 

N 14    ....       7-33 

9H 9     ....      4-71     4-77 

(3  0 48     ....     25-13 

C**NH»0« 201     ....  100  00 


(. 


Malanil  boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia  is  converted  into  malanilate  of 
ammonia. 

It  dissolves  easily  in  the  strongest  nitric  acid^  forming  a  deep  red 
solution,  from  which  water  throws  down  a  nearly  colourless,  indistinctly 
crystalline  body,  probably  nitromalanil,  accompanied  by  a  resinous  body 
which  is  very  difficult  to  separate.  The  crystalline  body  dissolves  easily 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  fine  needles. 

Malanil  dissolves  very  abundantly  in  water,  alcofiol,  and  ether. 
(Arppe.) 


f .  Malanilic  Acid. 
C*>NH"0«  ==  C«(C»HW)AdH*,0*.  » 

Abppe,    AfiTU  Pharm..  96,  IIL 

PkenijfUmdlamie  acid* 

Obtained  in  the  form  of  an  ammonia-salt  by  boiling  malanil  with 
aqueous  ammonia  {^d,  tup,)  The  solution  of  this  salt  fonns  with  baryta 
a  copious  precipitate,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  decomposed,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  by  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  yields  malanilic  acid;  and  from  the  solution  filtered 
while  yet  warm,  the  acid  crystallises  on  cooling  and  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  slightest  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
used  in  the  preparation  converts  the  malanilic  acid  into  malanil;  hence  it 
is  best  to  use  rather  less  than  the  equivalent  quantity. 

Crystallises  in  white,  faintly  lustrous  granules,  composed  of  veiy 
minute  needles,  and  scarcely  attaining  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  Melts  at 
145°.  Has  a  very  sour  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  decomposes  carbonates. 
Dissolves  readily  in  water.  Its  salts  are  also  distinguished  by  their 
solubility  in  water. 

The  solution  of  the  Ammonia-MU  remains  clear  when  mixed  with 
lime-water,  but  is  slightly  clouded  by  boiling  with  potash;  with  acetate 
of  lead,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  water;  and  with  Besqui^ 
chloride  of  iron  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

The  Baryta-saU  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  crystallises  in  spherical 
nodules  of  a  dazzling  whiteness;  it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia. 

Malanilate  of  Silver  CPNH*®AgO*,  forms  a  white  pcecipitate  which 
soon  becomes  coloured  by  exposure  to  light;  it  dissolves  in  water,  and 
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IS  deposited  from  the  solution  in  brilliant  scales.    Contains  34*19  p.c. 
silver. 

Malanilic  acid  dissolves  in  aleoliol,  and  sparingly  in  ether,  (Arppo.) 


^.  Citraconanil. 

Gottlieb.  Ann.  Tharm.  77,  277. 

PhenyUeitraewMmidtf  Nitride  qf  Phenyl  and  CUraeonyh 

Preparation.  — 1 .  By  mixing  anhydrous  citraoonio  acid  with  aniline. 
The  mixture  becomes  very  hot,  and  if  kept  for  some  time  at  the 
temperature  of  the  water-bath,  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  crystals  of 
citraconanil. — 2.  By  boiling  or  concentrating  over  the  water-bath,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  citraconic  acid  mixed  with  aniline.  The  tendency  of 
citraconic  acid  in  presence  of  aniline  to  form  this  body,  is  so  great,  that  citraconate  of 
aniline  cannot  be  obtained  by  adding  aniline  to  a  solution  of  citraconic  add  or  of  acid 
citraconate  of  ammonia.  —  3.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  mesa- 
conic  acid.  —  4.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  citraconanilic  acid.  —  The 
componnd  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes,  is  contaminated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  pitchy  substance  from  which  it  may  be  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  boiling  water. 

Properties.  —  Crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  shining  needles, 
which,  when  they  separate  from  a  dilute  solution,  are  often  an  inch  in 
length  :  they  are  brittle  and  easily  pulverised;  inodorous.  The  compound 
melts  at  96°,  forming  a  colourless  oil  which  sinks  in  boiling  water.  Heated 
above  100%  it  volatilises  readily,  and  in  small  quantities  may  be'snblimed 
without  decomposition,  being  then  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in 
colourless  crystals.  When  slowly  evaporated,  it  exhales  a  faint  odour 
of  roses;  but  larger  quantities  of  the  vapour  have  a  sharp  odonr  which 
excites  coughing.  The  boiling  aqueous  solution  also  exhales  an  odour  of 
roses,  mixed  however  with  that  of  aniline,  which  indicates  a  slight  decom- 
position; from  the  same  canse,  a  slip  of  firwood  immersed  in  the  solution 
acquires  a  yellow  colour.  The  solutions  of  citraconil  are  not  altered  by 
chloride  of  lime. 

Gotdieh. 

22  C  132    ....    70-58    704 5 

N 14    ....      7-48    7-69 

9  H 9    ....      4-82    4-91 

4  O  32    ....     17-12    16-95 

C^HH)* 187    ....  100-00    10000 

-  C«NH7  +  CWHW  -  4H0;  maybe  regarded  as  nI^^hs^  *J>**  "'  ^  *"• 
monia  in  which  2  At  H  are  replaced  by  the  biatomic  radical  C'^H^O'*  citraconyl,  ani 
the  third  by  phenyl. 

Citraconanil  is  sparingly  solublo  in  water, 
VOL.  xr.  Y 
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Dissolves  in  iM  of  vitriol  at  ordinary  temperatares^  forming  a  ted- 
brown  solation,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water  without 
alteration. 

Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,   (Gottlieb.) 


IT.  Citraconiodaiiil. 

C«NIH«0*  =  C«(C"H«0»)NIH»iO«.  I 
Gottlieb.   Ann,  Pharm,  77>  280. 

Obtained  by  boiling  iodaniline  with  water  and  excess  of  dtraconic 
acid.     Pnrified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  water. 

Crystallises  in  slender  needleii  resembliiig  those  of  eitradonanii,  bat 
smaller  and  having  a  slight  yellowish  tinge.  When  heated,  it  melts  and 
decomposes,  giving  off  vapoars  of  iodine;  a  portion^  however,  appears  to 
sublime  unaltered. 

Gottlieb. 

22  C   132    ....    42-3i     42-04 

N  14    ....      4-49 

8  H 8     ....      2-56    2-82 

I   126    ....    40-fc8 

4  O  82     ....     10-86  

C»NmH)* 31i    ....  foooo 

MsybelflgirdsdalN{gjf^ 

DissdlyeB  ^aHngly  iil  }»<iUff  abundantly  in  dAeoKH.    (tiotitleb.) 


f  .  Gitracobinitranil. 
C«N»ffO"  =5  C"(C"H»0«)NX«H«,0«.  % 

GoTTLiBa   Ann.  Pharm.  85,  21. 

(HtraeondiMtranUf  DinitrophmpMtraconimidi, 

Obtuned  by  introdnoinfi^  citraconanil  in  successive  small  portions  into 
a  mixture  of  nitric  aoid  ana  oil  of  vitriol,  immersed  in  ice  to  moderate 
the  iustion,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  violent,  and  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  resinous  product.  The  solution  is  then  poured  Into  iee- 
cold  water,  and  the  precipitated  citracobinitranil  washed  with  water, 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol^  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  with  the  aid 
of  animal  charcoal. 


CITRACONANILIC  ACID. 

ColoQrless  needles  united  in  concentric  groups, 
and  decomposes  with  a  slight  explosion. 


823 

Melts  when  heated. 


22  C  

132    . 

..    47-65     ... 
..     15-16    ... 
..      2-53    ... 
..    34-66    ... 

6ottUeb. 
47-57 

3  N 

7  H 

42    . 

7     . 

15-05 

2-54 

12  O  

96    . 

34-84 

C«N»H70»«    

277    . 

..  100-00     ... 

10000 

{Q10U4Q4 


The  compound  is  not  attacked  by  acids;  but  alkaline  carbonates 
decompose  it,  producing,  first  an  alkaline  citracobinitranilate,  and  after- 
wards binitraniline  (p.  292^,  and  an  alkaline  citraconate. 

Dissolyes  very  sparingly  in  tmUer,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol,  espe* 
cially  when  hot.  (Gottlieb.) 


Y.  Citraconanilic  Acid. 
C«NH»0«  =  C^»((?WO«)AdH*,0*.  f 

Gottlieb.    Ann,  JPharm,  77,  280. 

Acide  phHyi'cUracMuamqtte, 

Obtained  in  the  form  of  an  ammonia-salt  by  boiling  citraconanil  with 
dilute  ammonia  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  the  boiling  be  stopped 
before  that  time,  the  conversion  is  Incomplete;  if  it  be  continued  much 
longer,  the  acid  is  resolved  into  citraconic  acid  and  aniline.  When  the 
action  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  the  liquid  is  supersaturated  with  acetic 
acid,  whereby  the  citraconanilic  acid  is  separated  as  a  crystalline  preci- 
pitate, which  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  recrystallised  from  a  hot 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  first 
crystals  deposited  from  this  solution  consist  of  pare  citraconanilic  acid; 
ipjd  remainder  are  contaminated  with  citraconanil, 
.  Small  shining  crystals,  whose  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 


22  C  132 

N 14 

11  H 11 

6  O  48 

C«NH"0« 205 


Gottlieb. 
64-39    i 64*40 

6-83 

5-36    t'U 

^3-42 


100-00 


[-  O^W  +  CiOHW  -  2H0  -  N(C»H»),H,(C«fiH)^)|(j,  j 


The  acid  is  very  instable;  when  melted,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and 
citraconanil. 

Y  2 
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Heated  with  water  and  carbonate  of  haryia,  it  yields  nothing  bat 
citraconate  of  baryta. 

Wben  saturated  with  ammonia  and  treated  with  nitrate  of  nUver^  it 
yields  a  white  precipitate,  which  blackens  when  boiled  with  water, 
forming  a  red  solution  which  deposits  citraconate  of  silver. 

The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  vHxUr,  readily  in  cdc^ioU  (Gottlieb.) 


t.  Itaconanilic  Acid. 
C«NH"0«  =  C»(C"H»0«)AdH*,0*.  ? 

Gottlieb.   Ann,  Pharm.  77,  284* 

Acide  phAiyl'iiaeonamique, 

Obtained  by  mixing  aniline  with  excess  of  aqueous  itaconic  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  heating  the  residue  a  little  above  100°,  and  crys- 
tallising from  l>oiling  water.  Ihe  whole  of  the  aniline  is  thus  transformed 
into  itaconanilic  acid. 

Crystallises  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  brown  shining  needles; 
from  alcohol  in  groups  of  tabular  crystals.  Melts  at  1 89^  with  partial 
decomposition,  but  is  much  more  stable  than  oitraconanilic  acid.  At  260"^ 
it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  water,  citraconanil,  citraconic  acid, 
itaconanilide,  and  itacouic  acid,  the  two  latter  products  remaining  in  the 
residue,  while  the  others  distil  over.  Neither  the  acid  nor  its  salts  is 
coloured  by  chloride  of  lime. 

Gottlieb. 


22  0  

N 

11  H 

132  . 

14  . 

11  . 

...  64-39  .... 
..   6-83 
...   5-36  .... 
..  23-42 

....  64-35 
5-33 

6  0  

48  . 

C«NH»0« 

205  . 

..  100-00 

The  acid  dissolves  in  toaier. 

Its  salts,  whose  general  formula  is  G^NH'^MO',  are  much  more  stable 
than  those  of  citraconanilic  acid;  but  nevertheless  are  slightly  decomposed 
when  their  solntions  are  boiled.  Mineral  acids  added  to  these  solutions 
separate  the  itaconanilic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  preci- 
pitate. 

An  acid  ammania'salt  is  obtained  as  a  sparingly  soluble  residue  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  acid  saturated  with  ammonia.  It  separates 
from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  small  crystalline  groups. 

The  soda-salt  is  obtained  bv  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  and  the  solution  yields  by 
evaporation  a  syrupy  liquid,  whose  surface  after  a  while  becomes  covered 
with  a  c^stalline  crust. 

Itaconanilate  of  Baryta.  CPNH^BaO*.  —  Obtained  by  boiling  the 
acid  with  water  and  carbonate  of  baryta.      The  solution,  when  eva- 
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porated,  yields  a  transparent,  oolonriees,  gummy  mass,  which  exhibits  no 
trace  of  crystallisation,  even  after  a  considerable  time.  The  salt  is  very 
solable  in  water.     Dried  at  ITO"*,  it  contains  28*08  p.  c.  baryta. 

Itac<manilate  of  Lead  forms  a  white  cnrdy  precipitate,  resembling 
chloride  of  lead;  when  left  for  some  time  in  the  liquid,  it  arranges  itself 
in  beautiful  crystalline  geodes. 

Itacananilate  of  Copper^  C*NH"CuO',  is  obtained  by  mixing  the 
solution  of  the  soda-salt  with  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  form  of  a  palo 
blue  crystalline  precipitate  containing  water,  which  it  gives  off  only  at  a 
high  temperature.  At  160^,  the  salt  assumes  a  bright  bluish  green 
colour,  and  is  then  found  to  contain  16*84  p.c.  of  cnpric  oxide. 

ItaconanUate  of  Silver.  —  White  crystelline  precipitate,  which  dis- 
solves in  boiling  water  somewhat  copiously,  though  with  slight  reduc- 
tion, and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  broad  shining  needles. 

Gottlieb. 

22  C  132    ....    42*31     4247 

N  14     ....      4-48 

10  H 10    ....      3-21     3-37 

Ag 108     ....     34-61     34-80 

6  O  48     ....     15-39 

C»NHMAgO« 312    ....  100-00 

By  repeated  crystallisation,  thii  salt  suffers  a  peculiar  alteration^  being  conTerted 
into  porcelain-like  grannies  of  another  salt  which  has  not  been  further  examined. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  more  freely  than  in  water. 


T  Gitracobinitranilic  Acid. 
C«N>H»0"=C»(C^*H*0«)AdX*H*,0*  1 

Gottlieb.    Ann  Pkattn.  85,  24. 

CUraeondinitraniiidure,  Acide  dinitrophenyi^eitraeonamique. 

Obtained  as  a  soda-salt  by  boiling  citracobinitranil  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  care  being  taken  not  to  continue  the  ebullition  too 
long,  because  the  anil  would  then  be  resolved  into  binitraniline  and 
citraconic  lusid  (p.  328).  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  liquid  after 
cooling,  citracobinitranilic  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate,  which,  when  several  times  rccrystallised  from  alcohol,  forms 
broad,  nearly  colourless  needles,  contaminated  however  with  a  dark  ydlow 
substance  which  is  very  difficult  to  separate. 

Silver-salt.  CN'H*AgO".— Precipitated  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver 
to  a  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  a  p^e 
yellow  precipitate  composed  of  crystalline  scales.  When  dried  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  ritriol,  it  contains  27*60  p.  c.  silver,  the  formula  re<}uiring 
26-86  f.  c.  (Gottlieb.) 
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f.  Amidonltrofiitracouaiiil. 

0*»N«H»0»  3s  C»(CV»H»0«)NXAdH»,0?.  1 

OoTTLiBB,    Ann,  Pharn^,  85,  36 

Ci(rae<ma»ophenyUmide. 

Formed,  toffetber  with  a  small  qnantitj  of  amidouitrooitraoonanilio 
acid,  when  a  soiatiou  of  amidonitianinao  in  excess  of  aqueous  oitiaoonic 
acid  is  evaporated  oyer  the  water-bath.  A  crjatalline,  sparingly  soluble 
residue  is  then  obtained  which  consists  chiefly  of  amidomtrocitracouanil, 
and  may  be  freed  from  adhering  acid  by  washing,  first  with  water  and 
then  with  dilute  ammonia.  The  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol  yields  the 
compound,  on  cooling,  in  slender,  loose,  needle-shaped,  sulphul^yellow 
crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol 

Dried  at  lOO*".  OottUeb. 

22  C  132     ....  53-44  63-48 

3N 42    ....  17-00 16-94 

9H 9     ....  3-64  3-75 

8  O 64     ....  25-92  25-83 

C«K»HK)« 247     ....  100-00    100-00 

This  compound  melts  when  somewhat  strongly  heated,  and  decom- 
poses quickly  at  a  few  degrees  above  its  melting  point,  giring  off  acid 
vapours,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  mass.  The  fixed  alkalis  decompose 
it  slowly.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  acids  added  to 
the  solution  after  cooling  separate  crystals,  which  appear  to  consist  of 
the  original  compound. 

It  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Gottlieb.) 


IT.  Pyrotartanil. 
O»NH"0*  =  Cw(C»H'0«)NU*,0»t 

Abppb,  Ann.  Phc^rm,  90, 138. 

Pyrotartranil,  PhtnyUpyrotartrimide,  Nitridi  qf  Phenyl  and  PyrotartryL 

Pi-eparatum.  When  crystallised  pyrotartaric  acid  is  fused  with 
aniline,  and  the  mixture  kept  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  temperature  a 
few  degrees  above  that  of  boiling  water,  a  thick  brown  viscid  mass  is 
obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of  pyrotartanil,  which  solidifies  gradually  on 
agitation.  It  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  best  with  addition  of  alcohol,  • 
the  solution  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  then  left  to  crystallise. 

Properties.    Pulverulent  crystalline  precipitate  composed  of  micros- 
copic needles.    It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous.    Melts  at  98^*,  and  when 
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mmera^A  in  boiling  w»ier,  is  converted  into  an  oil  whieh  solidiOes  on 
cooling,  in  a  oryatSline  mam  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Volatiliaes  without 
decomposition  aud  sublimes  with  tolerable  rapidity  at  140'',  but  does  not 
boil  till  it  is  heated  to  about  800^  at  which  temperature  it  sufifers  partial 
deoompositiouy  but  sublimes  for  the  most  part  unaltered.  —  Very  impure 
pyrotartanil  may  thus  be  purified  by  slow  distillation. 

Arppe. 


22  C  ,.... 

132  . 

14  . 

...  69-84  .... 
...   7-41 

...   5-82  

...  16^93 

,.,.  69-81 

11  H 

11  . 

....   5-92 

4  O 

32  . 

C«NH»0* 

189  ., 

...  100-00 

I'm  C^W  +  C«>H»0«  -  4H0  PP  N  {c«hI^O 

Strong  nUrie  acid  converts  it  into  pyrotartonitrpinil. 

It  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  cUkalis  without  alteration,  but  when 
heated  is  converted  into  pyrotartanilic  acid.  By  fusion  with  hydrate  of 
potash  or  soda^  it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  pyrotartaric  acid. 

Dissolves  but  sparingly  in  watery  even  at  the  boiling  heat^  but  r^ily 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  addition  of  alcohol  greatly  increaees  the  solvent 
power  of  water  for  this  compound^  without  preventing  it^  separation  i^i 
the  liquid  cools.  (Arppe.) 


f .  Fyrotartomtraiiil. 

Mppb.   Ann,  Pharvh  90^  144. 

Pyrotartromtranil,  NitrophfytyUpyroiertrimide, 

Obtained  by  dissolving  pyrotartanil  in  very  strong  nitric  acid  and 
precipitating  by  water.  It  then  separates  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which 
gradually  solidifies  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling 
alcohol. 

Long  needles  united  in  spherical  groups.  Melts  at  1 55",  and  solidifies 
in  a  crystalline  mass  at  Ids'".  Volatilises  without  decomposition  when 
carefully  hea^d. 


22  C  

2  N  

132 

28 

....  56-41  .. 
....  11-97 
....   4-27  .. 
....  27-35 

Arppe, 
56-35 

10  H 

8  O 

10 

64 

u   4-34 

PWH>«0«  

«34 

....  100  00 
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The  componnd  vben  boiled  with  ammonia  ia  oonrerted  into  pjrroiar* 
trouitanillc  acid;  the  same  product  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  fixed 
aJkaliSy  bat  is  then  farther  readily  transformed  into  /S-nitraniline  ^p.  288). 

Nearly  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  dissolves  in  alcollcl  and  e^er.  (Arppe.) 


IT.  Fyrotartanilic  Acid. 
C«NH'H)*  =  C»(C"HW)AdH*,0*.  % 

Abppe.  Ann,  Fharm,  90/141. 

Pyrotartranilie  acidf  Acide  pAenyl-pyrotartranUquS, 

Formation,  1.  By  the  action  of  aniline  on  anhydrous  pyrotartaric 
acid.  —  2.  By  the  action  of  aqueoos  fixed  alkalis  on  pyrotartanil. 

Preparation,  —  When  aniline  is  added  bjr  drops  to  anhydrous  pyro- 
tartaric acid  ^the  watery  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  hydrated  acid  may 
be  used  for  tne  purpose),  the  mixture  becomes  hot^  and  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  pulp,  which,  when  sufficient  aniline  has  been  added,  breaks 
up  and  becomes  nearly  dry.  It  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  20  or  24 
parts  of  boiling  water,  or  better  in  aqueous  alcohol,  with  addition  of 
animal  charcoal. 

Properties.  Bulky  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  shining  crystaUine 
reedles,  which,  when  they  separate  from  a  somewhat  dilute  solution^  are 
arranged  in  stellate  groups,  and  appear  under  the  microscope  to  have  the 
form  of  rectangular  prisms  with  the  terminal  faces  perpendicularly  set. 
May  be  heated  to  140°  without  loss  of  weight;  melts  at  147^  giving  off 
water  at  the  same  time,  and  being  partially  converted  into  the  more 
fusible  pyrotartanil;  hence  the  acid,  after  being  once  fused,  melts  at  140°. 
It  is  very  permanent  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  Does  not  give  the  reac* 
tion  of  anuine  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  It  is  decomposed  by  an 
excess  of  boiling  potash-ley. 


22  C 

N 

13  H 

132 

14 

13 

....  63-77  .... 
....   6-76 
....   6-28  .... 
....  23-19 

Arppe. 
...  63-84  ....  63-60 

6-54  ....   6-32 

6  O 

48 

C»»NH»0« 

. 207 

....  100-00 

[-  C»2NH'  +  C^^HW  -  2H0  -  N(Cwh«OS)H(C»^Jqj^ 

Combinations,  Dissolves,  in  toaier  rather  more  easily  than  pyrotar- 
tanil. 

Combines  with  bases,  and  decomposes  carbonates,  but  is  precipitated 
from  its  own  salts  by  acetic  acid.  The  pyrotartenihites  of  the  alkalis  and 
earths  dissolve  very  readily  in  water.  The  solation  of  the  ammonia-salt 
does  not  precipitate  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calciumj  or  lime  or 
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^  baryta-water.     With  sulphate  of  nnCy  it  forms  a  cload  after  some  time 

a  onlj;  with  sesquiehloride  of  iron,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate;  with  sul- 

1  phate  of  coppm*  a  blnish  green;  and  with  mercuric  chloride  a  white 

I  precipitate. 

The  Ammonia-»aU  is  obtained  by  boiling  pyrotartanil  with  ammonia. 
It  dries  up  to  a  radiated  mass.  Dissolves  easily  in  cold  water,  but  when 
boiled  with  water,  it  is  decomposed  and  giyes  up  its  ammonia. 

The  FoUuh-mlt  resembles  the  ammonia-salt  and  dissolves  very  readily 
in  water. 

The  Soda-taU  dries  np  to  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass. 

The  Baryta-9alt,  when  left  for  some  time  in  the  drying  chamber^  takes 
the  form  of  crystalline  grains. 

The  Lime-saU  forms  dull  silky  needles. 

The  Lead-salt  fonns  a  white  precipitate  which  becomes  glutinous  by 
boiling,  but  when  left  to  itself,  acquires  a  granular  and  crystalline 
character,  and  then  requires  a  rather  high  temperature  to  melt  it.  It 
dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  in  acetate  of  lead. 

The  Silver-salt^  C'N'H^AgO*,  is  precipitated  as  a  white  pulverulent 
body,  which  dissolves  in  water  and  separates  by  evaporation  in  small 
round  crystalline  masses  of  the  same  composition.  Contains  34*36  p.  c. 
metallic  silver. 

Pyrotartanilic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  water  in  the  crystalline  state.  Dissolves  readily 
also  in  ether,  (Arppe.) 


IT.  Fyrotartonitranilic  Acid. 
C«Nm^'0"  =  C»(C^«H^O«)AdXH«,OM 

Arppe.    Ann.  Pharm.  90,  145. 

Pyrotartronitranilic  acid,  Acide  nitrophSnyl'protartramique.  ■' 

Preparation.  By  the  action  of  alkaline  carbonates  on  pyrotartoni- 
tranil.  When  that  substance  is  introduced  into  a  rather  dilute  and 
boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  yellow  solution  is  formed  which 
on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  /3-nitraniline  (p.  288),  but  retains  pyrotar* 
tonitranilate  of  soda,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  nitric 
acid.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  yellow  flakes,  which  may  be  purified  by 
boiling  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallisation. 

From  a  saturated  solution  it  is  deposited  in  microscopic  rhombic 
tables  with  angles  of  60""  and  120^     It  melts  at  a  little  above  ISO"". 

Dried  over  oil  qf  vitriol.  Arppe. 

22  C  132     ....     52-38     52-46 

2N  28     ....  11-11 

12  H 12     ....       4-76     4-89 

10  O  80    ....  31-7* 

CTOJSH^O*   252    ...    100-00 

Fyrotartonitranilic*  acid  is  converted  by  boiling  with  alkaline  car-' 
bonates  into  ^-nitraniline. 
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It  diflsolves  very  sparingly  in  water. 

It  is  a  vary  feeble  acid,  oot  capable  of  decomposing  cfurbQna^.  Some 
of  its  salts  are  very  unstable,  others  nncrjstaliis^ble. 

The  ammonia-ttJt  dries  np  to  a  syrup. 

The  Pot<uk-aaU  scarcely  exists  in  the  solid  state,  |br  the  solation  of 
the  acid  in  potash  is  easily  depopposed  »nd  acquimi  «  4eep  yellow 
colour. 

SUver-wU.  C^NWAgO**  ^CrysteUinQ  fla](e«  oont%imi|g  8018  p.c 
silver. 

The  acid  dissolves  easily  iii  (9l^l  m^  O^.  (Arppo*)   IT* 


AmanilUie. 
0«NH"  =B  0»(C«H")NH*,H\ 

A.  W,  HoFMANK.    Ann.  Pharm.  74>  153;  Chm.  Soe.  Qu.  J,  9»  I97« 

Mylanilin,  AmyUmilvM^  Amjfhphenylamine. — f^ormatUm  (p*  ZS^i). 

Prfparatvm,  1.  A  mixture  of  aniline  and  bromide  of  amyl  is  set 
aside  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  several  days;  the  mother-liquor, 
consisting  of  amaniline  and  bromide  of  amyl,  decanted  from  the 
resulting  crystals  of  hydrobromate  of  aniline;  and  the  bromide  of  amyl 
distilled  off : 

2C"NH'  +  CiOH"Br  -=  C»NH7,HBr  +  CaNH^. 

2.  A  mixture  containiqg  a  larger  quantity  of  bromide  of  amyl  is  heated 
in  the  water-bath;  the  excess  of  bromide  of  amyl  pen^oved  by  distillation; 
and  the  remaining  hydrobromate  of  amaniline  decomposed  by  potash, 
whereby  the  amaniline  is  separated  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  ether,  agitation  with  water,  and  evaporation  of  the 
ether. 

Ff\>perHe8,  Colourless  oil,  which  boils  steadily  at  258*'  (therefore  only 
8*18°  higher  than  ethaniline),  has  an  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  roses 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  an  offensive  odour  of  fusel-oil  when 
heated. 

Hofmann. 

22  C  132    ....    80-98    8064    ■ 

N....; U    ....      8-69 

17  K 17    ....     10t4»    10'80 

C«NHi7 163     ....  100-00 

(C»H»)(CWH")H,N.    (Hofinann.) 

Heated  with  bromide  of^ethyl  to  100°,  it  is  converted  into  hydro- 
bromate of  ethamaniline,  and  with  bromide  of  amyl  into  biamaniline  : 

C»Nff7  +  C^H'Br  «  Ca«NIP»,HBrj 
CONH*'  +  C"H"Br  -  C»NH»',HBr, 
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Its  compoands  with  hydrobromic,  hydrochloric  and  oxalic  acids,  form 
beautiful  crystals,  which  have  a  fatty  lustre,  dissolve  sparingly  in  water, 
and  when  heated  with  water,  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil 
which  solidifies  on  cooling.  —  The  chloroplatinate  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  an  nnctuons  mass,  which  crystallises  only  after  a  considerable 
time^  and  when  a  portion  of  it  has  suffered  decomposition.    (Hofmano,) 


C»*NH»  «  0«(C»H")(0»H«)NH»,H>. 

FormemylaniHM,     MMylamyhnUine,^ Mieikylamjfhpkenylamine  « 
C»H<,Ci«H",C3HS,N,  according  to  Hofmaxin. 

Produced  in  the  distillation  of  metethamaniline. 

Oil  having  an  agreeable  odour. 

The  chloroplatinate  is  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  coqtains  15'81 
p.  0.  platinum;  a^d  is  therefore  C>«NH'>,HC1  +  FtOP.  (Hofmann,  Ann, 
Fharm.  79,  15.) 


C-NH«  =  0»(C"H")(0*H»)NH»,If*. 

A.  W.  Hofmann.   (1850.)    Ann,  Fharm.  74,  156,  Chm.  Sac.  Qu.  J. 
3,  299. 

Vinemylamlmt  Bihylamylamline,  Btkyhmjflophenylamine, 

Preparation.  —  A  mixture  of  amaniline  and  excess  of  bromide  of 
ethyl  {md.  mp,\  or  of  ethaniline  and  excess  of  bromide  of  amyl  (p.  306), 
or  of  iodide  of  amy],  which  acts  most  quickly,  is  heated  in  the  water- 
bath  for  two  days,  and  the  alkaloid  separated  from  the  crystallised 
hydrobromate  of  ethamaniline  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Properties.  —  Colourless  oil,  boiling  at  262"^,  therefore  only  4°  higher 
than  amauiliue. 

The  Hydrobronuite  and  Hydrodklorate  of  Ethamaniline  crystallise. 
The  former  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  ethaniline  and  bromide  of 
amyl : 

C»NHffl  HBr  -  Ci«NH»i  +  CfcH"Br. 

The  Chloroplatinate  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  orange-yellow 
viscid  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  crystals  fusible  at  100*.    (Hofmann.) 
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Hofmann. 

26  C    156-0    ....    39-27     .... 

....     39-00 

N  14-0     ....      3-52 

22  H  220    ....       5-64     .... 

....      5-70 

Pt  99*0    ,...     24-93    .... 

....    24-64 

3  CI  106-2    ....     26-74 

C»NH«,Ha  +  PtCl» 397-2    ....  10000 

Biamaniline. 

C«NH«I  =  C"(C^<»H"yNIP,H». 

A.  W,  Hofmann.  (1850.)    Ann.  Fharm.  74,  155;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J, 
3,  298. 

Bimylaniline,  DiamylmUHn9,  DiamylaphenyJamhui. 

Amaniline  heated  for  two  days  in  the  water-bath  with  excess  of 
hromide  of  amy1|  yields  crystals  of  hydrobromate  of  biamauiline  {vid. 
8up.)  from  which  the  base  may  be  separated  in  the  nsual  way. 

Oil,  boiling  between  275°  and  280''9  and  having  the  odour  of 
amaniline. 

Its  salts  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  so  that  when  the  base  is 
heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  resulting  salt  rises 
to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  crys- 
talline mass  havinfi^  a  fJEitty  lustre.  — >  The  ploAvnutMolt  is  precipitated,  on 
mixing  the  hj^drochlorate  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  in  the  form  of  a 
Tcllow  oil  which  quickly  solidifies  in  a  brick-red  crystalline  mass;  aloo* 
faolic  solutions  immediately  yield  crystals. 

Hofiaann. 

32  C    192-0    ....    43-72    43-60 

N  14-0    ....      3-19 

28  H  28-0    ....      6-37     6-50 

Pt 99-0    ....     22-54     22-38 

3  01 106-2     ....     24-18 

Ca^Nll^sHCl  +  PtCP  439-2    ....  10000 

-  CWU^CQioH^^^N.    (Hofmann.) 


Metethamaniline. 
C»NH»  =  C»(C"H")(C*H•)(CH»)NH^H». 

A.  W.  Hofmann.    Ann.  Fharm.  79,  13;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  319. 

Fonnevinemylamlin,    (Gm.)  —  Supposing  it  to  contain   1    H  more,  it  will  b^ 
Mctlylethylamylophenylammmium  =  C»-H*,CWH",C^H«,C=H»,N.    (Hofmann.) 
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Known  only  in  combination  with  water  and  with  hydriodic  acid. 

The  clear  mixture  of  ethamaniline  C»(C»<^H")(C5<H»)NH»,  with  iodide 
of  methyl  CH'I,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  in  the  water-bath,  separates 
into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  continually  increases,  and  on  cooling, 
solidifies  as  a  mixture  of  hydriodate  of  metethamaniline  and  hydrio- 
date  of  ethamaniline.  By  dissolving  the  mass  in  water;  setting  the  solu- 
tion aside,  and  separating  it  from  the  nndecomposed  iodide  of  methyl; 
digesting  the  solution  with  oxide  of  silver;  filtering  from  the  iodide  of 
silver  and  excess  of  oxide  of  silver,  and  the  separated  ethamaniline 
(which  is  insoluble  in  water),  —  a  solution  of  metethamaniline  is  obtained; 
and  this,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  hydrate,  which  is  resolved  by  distilla- 
tion into  water,  defiant  gas  and  methamanOine : 

C»NH»  2H0  -  2HO  +  C*W  +  C«NH». 

The  cUcraplatinaie  is  a  pale  yellow,  non-crystalline  precipitate  which 
contains  24*11  p.  c.  platinum,  and  is  therefore  C"NH'',IlCl  +  PtCR 
(Hofmann.) 


Ethaniline-nrea. 
C"N«H"0»  =  C»(OH»)CyAdH«,H*0*.  1 

WoRTZ.  (1851.)  Compt.  rend.  32,  417. 
PhenyethyLurea  -  C«N«(C"H«)(C<H»)H«0«. 

'^  The  solution  of  aniline  in  cyannric  ether,  (ix  459),  the  formation  of 
which  is  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  solidifies  on  cooling  in 
a  crystalline  mass  : 

C^NH^  +  C«NH»0*  «  CWN«HMO». 

The  compound  is  slowly  decomposed  by  potash  into  aniline,  ethyl- 
amine  and  carbonic  acid.  (Wurtz.) 

Ci8N»H»20»  +  2K0  +  2H0  a  C^W  +  C^NH?  +  2(K0,C0»). 


f .  Valeranilide. 
C»NH"0»  =  C"(C"H»0«)NH*,H«.  ? 

Chiozza.  (1852.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  39,  201. 

Phenyl-raleramide. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  valerianic  acid  upon  aniline. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  substances  becomes  yery  hot,  and  after  a  while 
solidifies  in  a  mass  of  beautiful  crystals  of  valeranilide,  wliicli  may  be 
purified  by  rccrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 
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Fine  needles  or  elongated  lafflins),  baring  a  strong  Instre,  and  dfteti  of 
cotsiderable  size.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  a  mix« 
tare  of  alcohol  and  cther^  it  is  obtained  in  lengthened  prisms  formed  b^ 
the  aggregation  of  a  number  of  smaller  crystals.  Sometimes,  when  it 
separates  fi'om  a  solbtion  in  boiling  dilute  alcohol^  it  takes  the  form  of 
oilj  drops,  which  remain  fluid  for  several  hours,  ereii  after  the  liquid  haa 
completely  cooled,  but,  on  the  slightest  agitatioli,  solidify  In  a  mass  of 
slender  needier  The  compound  melts  at  1 1 5^  and  distils  for  the  most 
part  unaltered  at  a  temperature  above  220  •  It  is  but  rery  slowly 
attacked  by  caustic  potash,  even  at  a  boiling  heat;  and  it  is  only  by  fusion 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  that  an  appreciable  quantity  of  aniline  can  be 
separated  from  it 


22  C 

132  „.„ 

74.59 

N  

14  

7«91 

15  H  

15  

8-48 

2  O  

16  

9-03 

C»NH«0»  

177  

100-00 

^  N(CMH»)(C»H»0»)H  -  nitride  of  phenyl,  valcral  and  hydrogen. 
Dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


"^^  Biphenaniline. 

(^•NH»»  =a  C»^*HyNH»,H». 

A.  60S8MANN.  Ann,  Pharm,  100,  57. 

Triphenylamine* 

Foifruxtion  and  Preparation.  By  the  distillation  of  sulphite  of  cin« 
namyl  and  ammonium  (C*«H'0,  NH*0, 2S0'),  with  hydrate  of  lime. 

[2CWH70  +  2NH<0  «  C»NH»  +  4H0  +  NH».] 

The  distillate,  which  consists  of  a  dark  yellow  oily  liquid  and  a  watery 
ammoniacal  liquid  containing  the  biphenaniline,  is  boiled  with  carbonate 
of  soda  or  dilute  potash-ley,  till  all  the  ammonia  and  volatile  hydrocar- 
bon, &c.,  are  expelled;  the  fixed  alkali  removed  by  repeated  washing, 
with  diminishing  quantities  of  hot  water;  and,  after  the  water  has  been 
separated  as  completely  as  possible  by  decantation,  the  oily  base  ia 
distilled  in  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  temperature  beinff  kept  low  at 
first  to  evaporate  the  water,  and  the  base  afterwards  distilled  off  between 
140^  and  150;  this  temperature  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible, 
since  the  base  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures. 

Propertiei.  Colourless  oily  liquid,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
becomes  yellow  at  first,  and  afterwards  red.  Boils  between  140"^  and 
150^ 
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Ccmbinatumi.  Biphenabiline  dissolres  sparingly  in'  water,  forming  an 
alkaline  solution. 

The  sails  are  very  unstable,  all  of  them,  excepting  the  platinum-salts, 
decomposing  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air,  either  in  aqueous  or 
in  alcoholic  solution. 

HydroMorate  of  Biphenaniline,  —  When  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  pure  biphenaniline,  the  base  remains  oily  at  first,  but,  on  addition 
of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  suddenly  solidifies  and  forms  a  crystalline  salt, 
which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  absolute  alcohol.  Shining  laminsB, 
haying  a  slight  tinge  of  red.  Tolerably  stable  when  protected  from  air 
and  moisture.  Dissolres  easily  in  water  and  common  alcohol,  less  easily 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous  ether. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Biphenaniline.  -—  Separates  on  mixing  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  hydrochforate  of  biphenaniline  with  a  moderately  strong  and 
neutral  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  as  a  dark  yellow, 
bulky,  flocculent  precipitate,  which  may  be  washed  with  alcohol  of 
95  p.  0.  The  salt  is  permailent  in  the  air.  It  dissolres  in  alcohol  of  15 
to  80  p.  c. :  and  separates  when  the  solution  is  eraporated  over  dil  of 
yitriol,  in  brown  crystals  belonging  to  the  regnUr  system  and  baring  a 
glassy  lustre. 


36  C i 

816-0 

....    iH9 
....      8*10 
1...      3-65 
....    21-86 
....     23-61 

GOMmattn  (mean), 
47*69 

1^ 

,*....     14'0 

16  H    

....u     16-0 

3*52 

Pt 

»    99-0 

i i    28-18 

3  CI 

r......l....... 

i06-2 

C^NH^HCl  + 

FtCl*  .. 

451'i 

....  10000 

Biphenaniline  with  Bichloride  of  ^Platinum.  —  Separates  as  a  bulky 
precipitate,  when  an  aleoholie  Soltition  of  the  base  is  ihixed  with  an  alco« 
holie  and  perfectly  nentral  solutiott  of  bichloride  of  platinum.  Has  a 
somewhat  brighteir  colour  than  the  chloroplatinate,  and  dissolres  in  the 
samd  manned  in  water  and  in  hydi*at(9d  Alcohol.  Absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air  when  recently  precipitated,  but  remains  unaltered  after  drying. 

Gdumann  (mean)* 

36  C 216-0    ....     52-08     52-22 

N    140    ....      3-38 

16  H    .» 15-0    ....      3-62    3-88 

Pt  99-0    ....     23-80    23-39 

2  CI 70-8     ....     17-12 ^^ 

C"»NH»  PtCP. 414-8    ....  10000 

May  be  regsrded  as  biehtoridi  ^plaHnotHphenylammonium  •  C*NH"Pt,CP,  or 
9A  chloride  chloroplatino-triphenylammomum  »  C"N|p  j^.   },C1.' 

Biphenaniline  combines  also  with  mercuric  chloride  and  nitrate  of 
silver.    The  mercury-compound  crystallises  in  laminsB,  but  decomposes 
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on  recrystallisation.     The  silver-compound  is  but  slightly  crystalline  and 
soon  changes  colour  from  yellowish  white  to  brown. 

Oxalate  of  BiphmanUine.  — •  Crystallises  in  needles  whicb  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air. 

Biphenaniline  dissolves  readily  in  akchol  and  eiher.    (Gossman.) 


f .  Biphenethaniline. 

GossMANN.    Ann.  Pharm.    100,  65. 

Supposing  it  to  contain  1  H  more,  it  may  be  regarded  as  Bthytriphenylammo^ 
nium  -»  (C^H^)(C^U*)^.    It  ia  not  known  in  the  separate  stote. 

Obtained  as  an  hydriodate  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  iodide  of 
ethyl  at  100°  on  biphenaniline;  the  action  takes  place  also  at  common 
temperatures,  but  more  slowly. 

The  hydrate  is  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
hydriodate  with  oxide  of  silver^  filtering,  removing  a  small  portion  of 
dissolved  oxide  of  oilver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mixing  the  alcoholic 
solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  base  then  separates  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol;  does  not  change  colour  in  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but 
is  decomposed  when  its  aaueoas  solution  is  boiled,  depositing  oily  drops. 
It  has  a  strong,  but  agreeable  bitter  taste,  no  smell,  and  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction.  Its  solution,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hydrochlorate,  exhibits 
distinct  fluorescence.  It  dissolves  oxide  of  silver,  and  combines  also  with 
acids  forming  salts  which  seem  to  be  all  liquid. 

CMoraplatinaU,  —  Precipitated  in  yellow  microscopic  crystals,  when 
neutral  bichloride  of  platinum  is  added  to  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  the  hydrochlorate.  Dissolves  in  water,  and  separates  in  the 
crystalline  form  Xy  spontaneous  evaporation.  When  boiled  with  a 
quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  it  melts  into  a  resinous 
mass,  which  exhibits  a  distinct  crystalline  fracture.  The  crystals  become 
darker  and  lose  their  lustre  between  90°  and  100°,  but  do  not  undergo 
any  further  alteration  at  1 20°. 


JMed  at  120». 
40  C  240*0 

( 
....     5008 
....      2-92 
....      4-17 
....    20-60 
....    22-23 

[x<$88mann  (mean). 
.  .        49*96 

N  14-0 

2*91 

20  H  20-0 

4-19 

Pt 99*0 

20*78 

3  CI 106-2 

21*80 

C«NH»  HCl  +  PtCP 479-2 

....  100-00 

C«NH»Cl,PtC12.    (Gdasmann.)    % 
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Conjugated  Ccmptmnds  of  2  At,  C^NH^  or  a  rimilar  NucUm. 
The  nucleus  contains  24  C  and  12  H  or  other  substances. 


Azobenzenei 

MiTscnERLiCH   (1834).   Pogg,  32,224. 
ZiNiN.    J.  pr.  CJiem.  36,  93. 

AzobenMid,  Axobtnzol,  8tick$ioffhen»id,  Azodifune. 

Preparation,  1.  In  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  of 
nitrobenzene  and  potash,  a  red  liquid  passes  oyer  towards  the  end,  which, 
on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  This  mass  is  pressed  between 
paper  and  recrystallised  from  ether.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  2.  The  mixture 
of  azobenzene  and  aniline  obtained  bjthe  dry  distillation  of  azoxibenzene 
IS  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  more  volatile  aniline  by  fractional 
distillation,  pressing  the  residue  l>etween  paper,  and  crystallising  it  from 
alcohol.  The  small  quantity  of  azobenzene  which  passes  over  with  the 
aniline,  separates  as  a  heavy  oil  when  the  aniline  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  (Zinin.)  —  IT  3.  When  nitrobenzene  is  treated  with  iron 
turnings  and  acetic  acid,  as  in  BIchamp's  process  for  the  preparation  of 
aniline,  but  with  the  proportion  of  iron  considerably  greater  than  that 
which  B^hamp  recommends  (viz.  3  pts.  iron  to  2  pts.  nitrobenzene  and 
2  pts.  acetic  acid,  p.  247),  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  consists  prin- 
cipally of  aniline  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrobenzene,  but  the 
last  third  is  a  dark  red  liquid  which  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  i*etort 
and  in  the  condensing  tube  as  a  beautifully  crystallised  mass  of  azoben- 
zene. The  best  product  is  obtained  by  using  3  pts.  of  iron  to  1  pt.  of 
nitrobenzene  and  1  pt.  of  acetic  acid.  The  red  crystalline  mass  is  washed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  adhering  alcohol,  then  with  water; 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol;  and  the  red  crystalline  lamina  which  sepa- 
rate on  cooling,  again  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  recrystallised.  (A.  Noble, 
Chem,  Soc.  ^.  «/.  8,  292.)  —  4.  Benzidine  treated  with  nitrous  acid 
vapours  is  converted  into  azobenzene.    (Noble).  %» 

Properties.  Large  red  crystals  which  melt  at  65^,  boil  at  193^,  and 
distil  without  decomposition.     (Mitscherlich.) 

Mitscherlich.  Noble. 

24  C    144    ....    79-12    7916    ....    79-19    ....    79-02 

2N   28     ....     15-39     1495 

10  H   10    ....      5-49     5-45     ....      5*69     ....      5*78 

C2*N«H«» 182    ...»  100*00    99-50 

a.  prefMired  by  (3) ;  b%  hj  (4)« 
VOL.  XI.  C 
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DecampoiUioru.  1.  Ita  vapoar  passed  throngli  a  red-hot  tabe  decom- 
poses without  explosion.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  2.  Us  orange-yellow  solution 
in  cold  faming  nitrio  aeid,  becomes  heated,  soon  aasnmes  a  blood-red 
coloniv  then  gires  off  red  yapours,  and  solidifies  in  a  pnlpj  mass  of 
jellowidi-red  needles  (sparingly  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid) .  This  mass,  after 
being  separated  from  tne  mother-liauor  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol^ 
separates  into  small  rhombic  tables  (bmitrasobenzene,  according  to  Laurent 
&  Gerhardt)  having  an  aurora-red  colour  and  almost  metallic  lustre, 
which  separate  on  cooling  and  dissolve  but  slowly  in  alcohol  and  ether, — 
and  dull  straw-coloured  slender  needles  (nitrazobenzene,  according  to 
Laurent  &  Gerhardt)  which  remain  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  (Zinin.) — 
3.  Oil  of  vitriol  boiled  with  azobenzene  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  and 
deposits  charcoal.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  4.  The  aurora-red  solution  in  alco- 
holic ammonia,  on  being  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gradually 
assumes  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  as  it  cools,  deposits  a  considerable 
quantity  of  large  white  laminae.  These  cr^stab  dissolve  when  heated 
with  the  liquid,  and  the  black-brown  solution  when  boiled,  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  snlphur-powder,  assumes  a  light  red  colour,  and,  after 
being  decanted  from  the  sulphur,  yields  on  coolinf^^  yellowish-white 
needles  and  lamina  of  benzidine,  whilst  an  aurora-red  mother-liquor 
remains.  (Zinin.) -— Azobenzene  may  be  distilled  over  potash  or  lime 
without  decomposition  (Mit^soherlicfa);  its  vapour  ia  not  decomposed  by 
potash-lime  at  250"^.    (Laurent  k  Gerhardt.) 

Combinations.  Azobenzene  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  water, 
the  solution  becoming  turbid  as  it  cools. 

From  its  solution  in  strong  ntlpkuric  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  precipitated 
by  water. 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  aqueons 
ammonia  or  potash. 

It  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  ctystallisea  as  the 
solution  evaporates.    (Mitscherlich.) 


Benzidine. 

C?*N>H«»  =  C»*N»IP«,IP. 

ZiKiN.   (1845.)   J.  pr,  Chem.  Z6,  9Z. 

Fknidm. 

Preparation.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  to  saturation  through 
the  aurora-red  solution  of  azobenzene  in  alcohol  saturated  with  ammo- 
niacal  gas;  the  liquid,  which  has  become  light  yellow,  is  boiled  for  some 
time,  wbereupon  the  white  crystalline  laminss  which  have  formed,  dissolve, 
with  black-brown  colout;  and  the  liquid,  which  ultimately  acquires  a  light 
reddish-yellow  colour,  is  decanted  while  hot  from  the  copious  precipitate  of 
sulphur-powder,  and  then  cooled,  whereupon  it  yields  yellowish -white 
lamina  of  impure  benzidine,  which  acquire  a  deeper  yellow  colour  when 
kept  in  a  close  vessel,  and  when  examined  by  a  lens,  appear  to  be  mixed 
with  aurora-red  needles  and  yellow  grannlee.     It  is  therefore  disedved  in 


fiSNZIDINB.  SS9 

boiling  alcohol;  moderately  dilate  sulphnrio  acid  added,  an  long  as  any 
ivhite  powder  of  aalphate  of  benzidine  is  precipitated;  and  this  precipitate 
washed  with  cold  alcohol,  till  the  liqaid  runs  through  colonriess;  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  ammonia;  and  the  scales  of  pure  benzidine 
which  are  deposited  as  the  filtrate  cools,  are  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
Benzidine  may  also  be  obtained  from  azoxibenzene  and  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia.    (Laurent  &  Gerhardt) 

Properties.  Snow-white  scales  having  a  silvery  lustre.  Becomes 
somewhat  duller  at  100'';  melts  at  108^,  forming  a  nearly  colourless 
liquid^  which  at  108°  or  1 12"^*  solidifies  into  a  brownish-white  crystalline 
mass.  Inodorous;  its  solutions  have  a  biting  peppery  and  bitter  alkidine 
taste;  permanent  in  the  air. 

Dried  in  a  itream  rf  air  at  100».  Zinin. 

24  C  144    ....     78-26  78-02 

2N 28     ....     16-22  14-79 

12  H 12     ....       6-52  6-66 

(?«N»Htt    184    ....  100-00    99*47 

Decomparitions.  1.  Benzidine  heated  above  its  melting  point  turns 
brown,  begins  to  boil,  and  sublimes  partly  undecomposed,  partly  in 
resinous  decomposition-products,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal.  — 
2.  The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  benzidine  or  its  salts,  assumes  a 
red-brown  colour  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  it,  often  however 
after  previously  exhibiting  an  indigo-colour;  becomes  turbid;  and  deposits 
a  large  quantity  of  a  crystalline  powder  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol. — 3.  Its  brown-red  solution  in  strong  nitric  acid 
assumes  a  lighter  colour  and  gives  off  nitrous  fumes  when  heated,  and 
afterwards  yields  with  water  red-brown  flakes,  sparingl^r  soluble  in 
alcohol,  together  with  a  supernatant  yellow  liquid  from  which  ammonia 
still  throws  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown  flakes,  imparting  at 
the  same  time  a  blood-red  colour  to  the  liquid. — 4.  Nitrous  acid  converts 
it  into  azobenzene.    (Noble.) 

C(mAination$.  Benzidine  dissolves  vety  sparingly  in  cold  ufoter,  but 
so  abundantly  in  hot  water^  that  a  solution  saturated,  while  hot  solidifies 
in  a  solid  pulp  on  cooling. 

It  forms  with  acids,  white,  easily  crystallising  satu,  which  are  pre* 
cipitated  by  caustic  ammonia  and  potash  or  their  carbonates. — Aunmin;, 
as  is  here  done,  with  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  {Compt.  cAtm.  1849,  166)  that  bensidine 
»  O^N^Hi^,  and  not,  with  Zinin,  that  it  U  C^NHS  aU  its  salts  must  be  nganled  as 
bi^acid. 

Phosphate  of  Semidine.  •^Ordinary  phosphoric  acid  added  to  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  benzidine,  throws  down  small  nacreous  scales,  and 
from  the  concentrated  solution  a  slightly  crystalline  powder.  The  salt  is 
as  little  soluble  in  water  ajs  the  sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  Benzidine. — a.  Si-acid, —  Precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid 
from  a  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  benzidine^  in  the  forfti  of  a  dull 

*  One  or  other  of  these  numbers  must  be  a  misprint  in  2inin's  paper. 
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white  powder,  and  from  a  still  more  dilute  solation  in  nacreous  micro^ 
Bcopic  scales.     Nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Dried  at  100^  Zinin. 

24  C  144  ....  51-06    50-64 

2N ,    28  ....  9-93 

14  H 14  ....  4-97 

2  O  16  ....  5-67    5-10 

2  SO*  80  ....  28-37     28-47 

C«N5H",2HO,2SO'  282    ....  lOO'OO 

h.  Hyperacid ,  —  The  yellowish  solution  of  benzidine  in  cold  or 
slightly  heated  oil  of  vitriol,  remains  liquid  even  in  the  cold,  bnt  on  a 
slight  addition  of  water,  crystallises  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a 
radiated  mass,  and  on  a  larger  addition  of  water,  solidifies  in  a  pulp 
consisting  of  the  pulverulent  salt  a. 

HydrochloraU  of  Benzidine,  —  Crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol  in 
white,  nacreous,  rhombic  laminae,  which  are  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  or  by  a  temperature  of  100°;  but,  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact 
with  ether  or  acids,  acquire  a  dirty  green  colour,  and  lose  their  crys- 
talline form. 

Zinin. 

24  C    1440    ....     5608 5612 

2N    28-0     ....     10-90 

14  H    140    ....       5-45     5-64 

2  CI  70-8     ....    27-57     2728 

C»*N«H« 2HCI  ....  256-8    ....  10000 

Nitrate  of  Benndine,  —  The  solution  of  benzidine  in  warm  dilute 
nitric  acid,  yields  on  cooling  thin  right-angled  lamins,  permanent  in 
the  air. 

Benzidine  forms  with  protochloride  of  mercury  a  double  salt  having 
the  form  of  white  shining  laminaa  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Benzidine,  —  The  yellow  crystalline  precipitate 
which  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  benzidine 
forms  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  This  precipitate  when  heated  with 
water  is  decomposed  at  the  boiling  heat,  bnt  not  below;  it  is  also  decom- 
posed by  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  and  still  more  quickly  by  ether, 
and  converted  into  a  dark  violet  powder.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Dried  in  vaewi  over  oil  oftntrioL  Zinin.  Noble. 

24  C 144-0    ....     24-15 

2  N 28-0     ....       4-69 

14  H 14-0     ....       2-35 

2  Pt 198-0    ....    33-19    ....    33-03    ....     33-09 

6  CI 212-4     ....     36-62 

CON«H»  2HC1  +  2PtCT...  596-4     ....  10000 

Acetate  of  Benzidine, ^Whlie,  shining,  thin,  elongated  laminae,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
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Oxahie  of  Benzidine. —BeUcate  silky  needles  united  in  stellate 
groups,  pennanent  in  the  air,  not  changing  at  100°,  dissolving  with  some 
difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol. 

CryitaU.  Zinia. 

28  C  168  ....    61-31     61-46 

2  N 28  ....  10-22 

14  H 14  ....      511     5-39 

8  O 64  ....  23*36 

C"Nm» OH^O* 274    ....  10000 

Tartrate  of  Benzidine.  —  White  shiuiug  laminsd  resembling  benzidine, 
but  more  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Benzidine  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  readily  in  cthej\ 
(Zinin.) 


Azoxybenzene. 
(?*N»H»0»  =  (?*N«H**,(y. 

Zinin.  (1845.)  J.  pr.  Gkem.  36,  98. 

Laurent  &c  Gsrhabdt.    Compt,  dhim.  1849,  417;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
75,  70. 

Azo»yhenzid,  Azoxydifttne, 

Treparalion,  1  pt.  of  pulverized  hydrate  of  potash  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  1  pt.  of  nitrobenzene  in  a  tenfold  volume  of  alcohol,  the 
liquid  boiled  as  soon  as  the  heat  spontaneously  developed  has  subsided; 
the  brown  needles  of  azoxybenzene  which  already  separate  on  cooling, 
collected;  the  remaining  liquid  distilled  till  it  separates  into  two  layers, 
(p  202  ),  and  the  upper  brown  oily  layer  decanted  and  washed  with 
water;  it  then  solidifies  after  a  few  hours  in  a  mass  of  needles  of  impure 
azoxybenzene.  These  crystals,  together  with  the  needles  previously 
obtained,  are  strongly  pressed  between  paper,  and  purified  by  several 
crystallisations  from  alcohol  and  ether.  The  purification  may  be  acce- 
lerated by  passing  chlorine  through  the  brown  solution  in  hot  alcohol  till 
it  turns  yellow.  (Zinin.) 

Properties,  Yellow,  shining,  four-sided  needles,  and  (by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution)  prisms  an  inch  long,  as  hard  as  sugar, 
and  easily  friable.  Melts  at  36"^  into  a  yellow,  strongly  refracting  liquid, 
which,  at  a  temperature  immediately  below  86°,  solidifies  in  a  radiated 
mass. 

CtystaU  dried  over  oil  qfviirioL  Zinin. 


24  C  

144  . 

...  72-72  ... 
...  1415  ... 
...   5-05  ... 
...   8  08  ... 

72-65 

2  N 

28  . 

. ...  13-99 

10  H 

10  . 

5-28 

2  O  

16  . 

8-08 

C='N2lI'0O«  

-  198  ., 

...  100-00  .... 

100-00 
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Decomposieiont,  I.  Asoxybenzene  heated  to  tbe  boiling  paint  asBumes 
II  green ish-browQ  colour,  leares  a  tumefied  carbonaceouB  maas^  and  gives 
off  yellow  vapours^  wbich  condense  into,  a  liquid  mixture  of  impuce 
aniline  and  azoxybenzene.  Tbe  first  portions  of  the  distillate  are  com- 
paratively rich  in  aniline,  and  remain  liquid  on  cooling,  while  the  middle 
portions  are  buttery,  and  the  last  portions,  which  contain  a  gradually 
increasing  proportion  of  azoxybenzene,  solidify  on  cooling.  —  2.  By 
bromine  it  is  converted  into  bromazoxy benzene.  (Laurent  &  Gerbardt)  — 
Chlorine  does  Dot  exert  any  decomposing  action  on  azoxybenzene,  either  in  the  faaed 
state  or  dissolved  in  alcohol.  — 3.  Ordinary  nitric  acid  acts  but  slightly  on 
azoxybenzene^  even  at  the  boiling  heat;  but  the  yellowish-red  solution  in 
cold  fuming  nitric  acid  becomes  spontaneousfy  heated,  gives  off  red 
▼apouTs,  and  then  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass  of  soft  yellow  needles 
(consisting,  according  to  Laurent  &  Gerbardt,  of  nitrazoxybenzene 
C^N»XH*0»).  (Zinin.)  — 4.  Its  yellowish-red  solution  in  slightly  heated 
oil  of  vitriol,  deposits,  on  addition  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  greenish 
oil,  which  soon  solidifies  as  azoxybenzene  mixed  with  a  greenish  resin, 
whilst  the  water  appears  to  retain  a  conjugated  sulphuric  acid.  (Zinin.) 
—  5.  Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  converts  it  into  benzidine.  (Laurent  i 
Gerbardt,  Canipt.  Chem.  1849,  166.)  [Probably  thus:  C»<N«H«>0»+4HS= 
C«N«HW  +  2HO  +  4S.] 

Combinations,  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  aqneous  sulphuric  acid, 
ammonia  or  potash. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  still  more  readily  in  ether.  From 
its  solution  in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  in  its  original 
state  by  alcoholic  ammonia  or  potash.     (Zinin.) 


Bromazozybenzene. 

C«N»BrHW  =  (P*N'BrH»,0». 

LAtTRBKT  A  Gerhardt.    Compt  chim.  1849^  417;   abo  Jinn.  Fhttrm. 
75,  72. 

Gehromtei  Aioxyhenzidf  Azaxyhenzide  bromif  Bronunoxyd^mne, 

Azoxybenzene  is  converted  by  bromine  into  a  yellowish,  easily  fusible 
substance  which  solidifies  in  crystalline  nodules  on  cooling,  and  dissolres 
very  sparingly  in  alcohol.    (Laurent  &  Gerbardt.) 


24  C 

2  N    

144 

28 

....    61-98 
....     10-11 
....     28-88 
....       3-25 
....      5-78 

Laurent  &G«riiardl. 
. 46-7 

Br 

80 

31  •9 

9  H    

9 

2*7 

•   2  O 

16 

C«N'BrHW 

277 

....  10000 

The  substance  analysed  was  doubtless  contamioated  with  a  higher  brominc-coin* 
pound.    (Laurent  6i  GerLardt.) 
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NitrAEobensene. 
C*N»H»0*  =  C^N'XH*. 

ZiNiN.  (1845.)    J,  pr.  Chem.  36,  103. 

Laurent  &  Gbrhabdt.    Compt.  chim.  1849,  417;  also  Ann,  Fharm. 
75,  73. 

Nitrazobemidf  NitraxodifuM. 

Preparation.  1.  The  ctystalline  magma  prodaoed  by  the  action  of 
faming  nitric  acid  on  asobenzene  is  drained  in  a  filter  plugged  with 
asbestns,  and  afterwards  on  a  brick  to  free  it  from  the  mother-liquor;  the 
residne  dissolved  in  strong  boiling  alcohol;  and  the  yellow  nilrazobenzene, 
which  is  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  separated  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  the  binitrazobenzene  which  crystallises  much  more 
easily.  (Zinin.)  —  Azobenzene  is  gently  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid; 
the  liquid  left  to  cool  after  the  action  is  finished;  the  mother-liquor 
decanted  from  the  yellowishnred  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals  thus  pro- 
duced; the  crystals  washed  with  ordinary  nitric  acid,  then  with  a  little 
water,  and  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  oil  decanted  [from  the  binitrazoben- 
zene 11;  and  the  needles  which  separate  therefrom,  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  an  oily  product.  (Laurent  & 
Oerhardt) 

Properties,  —  Slender  needles  of  a  dull  straw-yellow  colour.  Pale 
orange-yellow,  somewhat  laminated  needles,  fusing  more  readily  than 
binitrazobenzene,  and  crystallising  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Laurent  & 
Gerhardt.) 


24  C 

3  N    

144     . 

42     . 

L 

...    63-44 
...    18-50 
...      3-96 
...     14-10 

aorent  &  Gerhardt. 

62-5 

18-1 

9  H    

9     . 

3*9 

4  O 

32     . 

15-5 

C«N»H»0* 

227     . 

..  100*00 

100-0 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol  less  readily  than  azobenzene,  but  more  readily 
than  binitrazobenzene.     (Laurent  &  Gerhardt) 


Nitrazoxybenzene. 
<?*N*H»0«  =  C»*N«XHVO». 

ZmiN.  (1845.)    J.pr.  Ohem.  36,  99. 

Laurent    <&    Gerhardt.     Compt,  chim.   1849;    also  Ann.    Fharm, 
75,  71. 

fiitrazoxjfbenzid,  Nitrazoxyd\fune. 
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Preparation.  The  needles  formed  after  the  cooling  of  a  eolation  of 
azobenzene  in  faming  nitric  acid  (p.  888),  are  drained  on  asbestae,  dried 
on  a  brick,  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  mother* 
liqaor  yields  by  eyaporation,  yet  another  body,  in  fouinsided  prisms,  which 
dissolve  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  without  decomposition  in 
faming  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  (Zinin.)  —  Laarent  and  Gerhardt 
heat  the  nitric  acid  solation  to  the  boiling  point. 

Properties,  Dull  yellow  needles  nnited  in  tofts.  (Laarent  Sc  Ger- 
hardt.) 

I^urent  &  Gerhardt 

24  C 144    ....     59-26     58-8 

3N 42     ....     17-29     16-5 

9H    9    ....      3-70    3-6 

6  0    48     ....     19-75     21-1 

C»*N»H»0«  243     ....  100-00    lOO'O 

The  red-brown  solution  of  the  yellow  needles  in  alcoholic  potash  depo- 
sits, when  evaporated  with  water,  an  aurora-red,  crystalline  powder,  which 
decomposes  when  heated,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it 
contains  70*1  p.  o.  C,  17*5  N,  45  H,  and  7*0  0,  and  is  therefore  per- 
haps C«N»H"0*  or  C»*N»H»0«.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.) 

The  needles  dissolve  in  faming  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  and 
crystallise  undecomposed  on  cooling.  (Zinin.) 

They  dissolve  sparingly  in  alcohol  (and  iu  etJier^  according  to  Laarent 
&  Gerhardt),  and  crystallise  on  cooling.  (Ziuin.) 


Binitrazobenzene. 

C"i\*H*0«  =  C'*N'X«0«. 

Zinin.  (1845^    J.pr.  Chem.  36,  103. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt.     Gompt,  chim.  1849,  417;  also  Ann,  Plutnn. 
75,  74, 

Binitrazobenzidt  BinUrazod\fitne, 

Preparatiofi.  1.  According  to  Zinin  (p.  343).  —  2.  Azobenzeno  is 
boiled  for  some  minutes  with  fuming  nitric  acid;  tLe  mothor-liquor,  when 
cold,  decanted  from  the  red  needles;  and  these  needles  washed  with  oitlinary 
nitric  acid,  then  with  water,  then  with  cther^  and  crystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol.     (Laarent  &  Gerhardt.) 

Properties.  Small  rhombic  tables,  having  an  aurora-red  colour  an*! 
almost  metallic  lustre  (Ziniu);  aurora-rfed  needles, less  fusible  than  nitrazo- 
benzene,  and  forming  a  blood-red  liquid  which  crystallises  in  needles, 
(Laurent  &  Gerhardt.) 
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Lament  &  Gerhardt 

24  C     U4     ....     52-94     52-4 

4  N     56     ....     20-59 

8  H     8     ....       2-94     2-9 

8  O     64     ....     23-53 

C^N^HSQ*   272    ....  lOO'OO  ' 

Boiled  with  hjdrosalpbate  of  ammonia  and  with  alcoho]^  it  is  con- 
verted into  diphenine.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.) 

C«N^H808  +  12HS  -  2Ci3N»H«  +  8H0  +  12S. 

It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  sepa- 
rates therefrom  in  finer  crystals  than  from  alcohol.  (Laurent  & 
Gerhardt) 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  ctner,  (Zinin.) 


Binitrodiphenaxaic  Acid, 
C^N^H"©"  =  C»*X»Ad'H«,0*. 

Laurent   k   Gertuludt.     (1849.)     Conipt.   chim.    1849;   abslr.   Ann. 
Fharm,  75,  68, 

limit  rod  ffuiiamt'duret  Binitrodip/tdnamimUure,  Acide  binitrodiphinamiquc. 

The  black-brown  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals  obtained  by  gently 
heating  binitrocarbolio  acid  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  (p. '206),  is 
boiled  with  excess  of  acetic  acid^  the  liquid  filtered  hot  to  separate 
sulphur,  and  the  acid  left  to  crystallise  from  the  filtrate. 

Black-brown,  thick,  six-sided  needles  with  four  lateral  edges  of  131''  30' 
and  two  of  97^;  they  yield  a  brown  powder  and  give  oflT  their  4  atoms 
of  water  of  crystallisation  between  100°  and  150®. 

Crystals  with  4  Aq.  Laureut  &  Gerhardt. 

21  C 144  ....  41-8G     42-0 

4  N 66  ....  16-28     lG-5 

16  H     16  ....       4-65     4-6 

16  0 128  ....  37-21     3C-9 

CS4NH1»^0»  +  4Aq    344     ....  100-00  lOOOO 

The  crystals  when  heated,  first  give  off  their  water,  then  melt, 
yielding  a  sublimate  of  a  few  lamiuso  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown 
oily  dit^tillate,  and  leave  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  which  takes  fire  at 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

The  deep  red  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  atnmonia  gives  off  the 
ammonia  when  evaporated,  and  leaves  the  pnro  acid. 

The  brown-red  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  potash  yields  the 
potash-salt  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  deep  red  crystalline  nodules 
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which  diflsolre  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol^  and,  when  dried  at 
100''.  contain  107  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  are  therefore  C^N*H"KO". 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  forms  with  acetate  of  baryta^ 
red-brown,  sparingly  solable  needles; — with  lim&^aUs,  after  a  while, 
small  needles  ;-~with  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellowish  red-brown  precipitote  ; 
— with  cupric  acetate,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate;  and  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  deen  yellowish-brown  precipitate,  which,  when  warm  solutions  are 
used,  crystallises  in  laminao.     (Laurent  dc  Gerhardt.) 


Siher^talt 

24  C 144 

4  N    56 

11  H    11 

Ag  108 

12  O    96 

C»*N<H»AgO« 415 


Lanrent  Sc  Geriiardt. 

34-70    34-7 

13*49 

2-66     2-6 

2602    26-4 

23-13 

10000 


IT.  Nitrosulphobenzene. 
(?*NH*S«0*  =  C>*XH*(S07. 

H.  Gerigke.   Ann.  Fhartn.  100,  208. 

When  sulphobenzene  (p.  165)  is  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
the  resulting  liquid  mixed  with  water,  a  precipitate  is  formed  consisting 
of  nitrosulphobenzene  and  binitrosulphobenzene,  the  former  of  which  may 
be  extracted  by  hot  alcohol,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  remains 
undissolyed;  and  the  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  nitrosul- 
phobensene  in  the  form  of  a  honey-yellow,  unctuous,  plastic  mass,  which 
gradually  solidifies.  From  a  solution  in  dilute  alcohol,  it  separates  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  soft  microscopic  crystals  having  their  fiacee 
lenticularly  rounded.  —  Hie  solntion  frequently  also  deposits  crystals  of  sulpho- 
benseoe. 

Nitrosulphobenzene  melts  between  90^  and  85^  and  is  oompletely 
decomposed  at  250°.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  it  into  amidosul- 
phobenzene. 


24  C  144  ....    64-7 

N 14  ....      5-3 

9  H  9  ....      3-4 

2S  32  ....     12-2 

8  O  64  ....    24-4 

C>«NH»S*0»  263  ....  1000 

=  C»«XH*SO»,CWH»SO».    rOericke.) 


Gtericke. 
..    55-5 

..      40 

..    12-7 


Insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  hot  water, 
whence  it  separates  in  oily  drops  on  cooling.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid, 
bat  not  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.    Caustic  idkalis,  with  the  «i4 
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of  heat,  dissolye  it  in  small  qnantity;  so  likewise  do  aUsaUne  earbcnaies, 
and  withont  evolution  of  carbonio  acid.  Hot  cUcohol  dissolves  it  readily. 
(Gericke.) 


t-  BinitroBulphobensene. 

Gericke.   Ann.  Pharm.  100^  211. 

Formed,  together  with  the  preceding  compoand,  bj  the  action  of 
faming  nitric  acid  on  snlphobenzeue,  or  more  abundantly  by  the  action  of 
a  mixture  of  faming  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  same  compound. 
It  is  purified  from  the  mononitrated  compound  by  means  of  hot  alcohol, 
in  which  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble. 

Small  white  rhombic  tables  having  a  silky  lustre.  Melts  at  164°,  and 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooUng.  Sublimes  without  decomposi- 
tion at  320^ 

Gericke. 

Z4  C   144    ....    46-7     46-6 

2  N  28    ....      9-1 

8  H  8    ....      2-6    3*0 

2S  32    ....     10-4    10-5 

12  O  96    ....    31-2 

C>«N»H8S»0» 308     ....  1000 

Thifl  fonnnla  being  completely  dlTisible  by  2,  it  migbt  appear  as  if  the  com- 
poQAd  should  rather  be  regarded  as  nitrosulphobenxene,  C^XH^SO* :  but  the  doable 
formala  is  justified,  or  rather  necessitated,  by  the  composition  of  the  preceding  compound, 
and  also  by  that  of  the  platinum-salt  of  the  derived  compound  Uamidosnlphobeniene 
(p.  348),  the  formula  of  which  does  not  admit  of  being  halved. 

Binitrosulphobenzene,  heated  on  nlatinum-foil,  bums  with  a  sooty 
flame.  It  is  not  altered  by  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates,  or  by  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  StUphide  of  ammo^ 
nium  converts  it  into  biamidosulphobenzene. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  strong  niirie  acid,  but  not  in  dilute 
acids.  It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether^  even  when  heated. 
(Gericke.) 


f .  Axnidosnlphobeiusene. 

C^NH"S»0*  =  C»*AdH*(SO»)». 

H.  Gericke.   Ann.  Fharm.  98,  389;  100,  210. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  nitrosolphobenzeno 
(p.  346^.     The  alcoholic  solution  of  that  compound  mixed  with  sulphide 
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of  ammonium  assumes  a  blood-red  colour^  deposits  sulphur,  and  is  conrerteiL 
into  amidosnlphobenzene.  On  acidulating  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  filtering  and  saturating  with  potash,  the  amidosulphobenzene  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which  may  be 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  with 
potash. 

Microscopic  four-sided  prisms,  which  decompose  partially  and  acquire 
a  darker  colour  when  dried  between  paper.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  the 
compound  melts  and  then  bums  away  with  a  tranquil  but  very  sooty 
flame.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol. 
Forms  salts  with  acids. 

HydrochloraU,  —  Forms  reddish,  well- developed,  four-sided  prisms. 
Melts  at  about  90^  and  solidifies  in  a  gummy  mass  on  cooling.  Dissolves 
easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  red  solutions;  the  aqueous  solution 
however  is  partially  decomposed  by  heating,  and  if  then  treated  with 
potash,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  deposits  a  black  flocculent  body. 

Gerickc. 

21  C    144-0  ....  53-5     53-0 

N   14-0  ....       5-2 

12  II 120  ....       4-4     4-6 

CI  35-4  ....  13-3     13-3 

2S 32-0  ....  11-8 

4  0   32-0  ....  11-8 

C242sH»»S20*,HCl  ....  269-4    ....  1000 


Chloroplatinate,  C'*AdH*(SO*)*HCl,PtCl*.  —  Bichloride  of  platinum 
added  to  the  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  just  described,  forms  a  yel- 
lowish-brown precipitate,  which  does  not  appear  crystalline  under  the 
microscope.  It  fuses  readily  when  heated  on  platinum-foil.  Insoluble 
in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  with  partial  decomposition  in  hot  water;  cold 
alcohol  dissolves  it  readily.    Contains  24*9  p.  c.  platinum.  (Gericke.) 


T-  Biamidosulphobenzene. 
C2*K»H"S»0*  =  C"Ad»H«(S07. 

Gericke.   Ann.  Pharm,  100,  212. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  biijitrosulphoben- 
Eene,  C'*X»H"(SO').  Precipitated  by  potash  from  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  as  a  yellowi&h-white  mass,  which  soon  acquires  a  darker  colour. 
Crystallises  in  small,  four- sided  prisms,  which  easily  melt  into  a  brownish 
mass.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
Insoluble  in  alkalis,     Forms  salts  with  acids. 

The  liydrochlorate  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  longitudinally  striated.  Is  not  decomposed  at  100°,  Di(?solvea 
readily  iu  water  and  alcohol. 
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Gericke. 

24  C   1440  ....     44-9     451 

2  N  28-0  ....  87 

14  H  140  ....       4-4     4-9 

2  CI  70-8  ....     22-0     21-5 

2S    320  ....  100 

4  0   32-0  ....  100 

C«N«H»2S«0<,2HCI..  320-8     ....  lOO'O 

Chloi^oplat^naU.  C»*(Ad)*H8(S0»)S  2HC1,  PtCl«.  Brown-red,  indis- 
tinctly crystalline  precipitate,  whicli  is  affected  by  heat  and  by  solvents 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  platinum-salt  of  amidosulphobenzene.  Con- 
tains 19*9  p.  c.  of  platinum. 

Amidosulphobenzene  and  biamidosnlphobenzene  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  at 
100*,  yield  merely  red-brown,  nnctnons,  uncrystallisable  bodies,  which  do  not  form  any 
yery  definite  prodncto  with  acids  or  when  treated  with  oxide  of  silver.    (Gericke.)    %. 


Carbanilide. 

C^K'H^O'  =  0»CyNH",H»0«. 

A.  W.  HoPMAKN.  Ann.  Pharm,  57,  266. 

Formation,  1.  When  aniline  is  mixed  with  anilocyanic  acid  (p.  302). 
—  2.  In  the  decomposition  of  anilocyanic  acid  by  water  (p.  302).  — 
3.  In  the  decomposition  of  aniline  by  phosgene  gas.  —  4.  In  the  decora- 
position  of  snlphocarbanilide  (p.  351)  by  caustic  potash.  —  5.  In  the  dry 
distillation  of  aniline-nrea  (p.  304),  melanoximlde  (p.  367)^  or  monoxalate 
of  melaniline  (p.  355). 

Preparation,  The  crystalline  mass  obtained  bypassing  phosgene  gas  not 
containing  any  free  chlorine  through  aniline^  is  treated  with  boiling  water 
to  extra<;t  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from 
alcohol.  —  2.  Vapour  of  cyanic  acid  is  made  to  act  on  aniline,  which 
mnst  be  kept  hot,  and  the  carbanilide  separated  from  the  aniline- urea.  — 
3.  Aniline-urea  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation.  The  needles  which  per- 
haps separate  with  a  reddish  tint  are  easily  decolorised  by  animal 
charcoal. 

Properties*  White  silky  needles  which  melt  at  205°,  and  distil 
without  decomposition;  they  are  inodorous  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  have  a  suffocating  odour,  like  that  of  benzoic  acid,  when  heated. 


26  C  : 

Needleg. 
156    .. 

..     73-58     .... 
..     13-21     .... 
..      5-60     .... 
..      7-55     .... 

Hofmann. 
....     73-48 

2  N  

12  H     . 

28    .. 

12     .. 

....     13-07 
....       5-84 

2  O 

16     .. 

....       7-61 

C«N«HMO» 212     ....  100-00     100-00 

Metameric  with  the  alkaline  body,  flayine. 
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Decampositians.  1.  Carbanilide,  rapidly  heated  in  the  moist  state, 
yields  carbonate  of  aniline  and  other  prodacts.  —  2.  By  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
IS  converted  into  carbonic  and  anilosulphuric  acids  : 

C«N«HJH)*  +  2H0  +  4S0>  -  2(C>«NH',2SO«)  +  200«. 

3.  When  boiled  with  potash-ley,  and  more  qnickly  when  boiled  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  aniline  which  volatilises,  and  a 
residue  of  carbonate  of  potash  : 

CWN'HBO*  +  2H0  +  2K0  -  2C»NHy  +  2(K0,C0«). 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  bat  abundantly  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  (Hofmann.) 


SiQphocarbanilide. 

C«N»H»S^  =  C»*CyNH",H»S«. 

A.  W.  Hofmann.  (1846.)   Ann.  Pkaim.  57,  266;  70,  142. 

Laurent  &  Dblbos.  iT.  J.  Pharm.  10,  309. 

Laurent  So  Gerhardt.  iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi,  22,  103;  24,  196. 

ForrMXtum,  1.  By  the  action  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  npon  aniline 
(y,  253),  —  2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrosnlphocyanate  of  aniline 
(p.  261).    (Hofmann.) 

Preparation,  1.  A  mixture  of  aniline  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  (in 
equal  parts,  according  to  Laurent,)  mixed  with  alcohol  to  aecelMate  the 
decomposition,  is  introduced  into  a  flask  provided  with  a  cooling  tube  to 
cause  the  condensed  vapours  to  flow  back  again,  and  heated  for  a  day  or 
two  in  the  sand-bath  till  it  no  longer  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  crystals  thus  produced  aro  freed  from  excess  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
b^  boiling,  and  recmtallised  from  alcohol.  —  2.  The  liquid  obtained  by 
distilling  hvdrosulphate  of  ammonia  is  redistilled  at  a  gentle  heat»  whero- 
npon  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  pass  over  in  twe 
layers,  while  snlphocarbanilide  romains.  (Hofmann.)  — 3.  A  mixture  of 
aniline,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  add  is  distilled,  and 
the  distillate  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol;  it  then,  on  cooling,  yields  snl- 
phocarbanilide in  colourless,  nacreous,  microscopic  rhombic  tables.  (Lau- 
rent &  Gerhardt.) 

Properties.  From  the  mixture  of  aniline  and  bisulphide  of  carbon: 
Crystalline  scales  (Hofmann);  thick  rhombic  tables  (Laurent);  from 
alcohol :  Iridescent  laminsB  having  a  strong  lustre.  (Hofmann.)  Melts  at 
140*  and  distils  without  decomposition.  Has  a  peculiar  odour,  especially 
when  heated;  in  bitterness  it  exceeds  all  other  known  substances. 
(Hofmann.) 


1 
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Hofmann. 
M  C  156    ..^     68-42     6828 

2N 28     ....     12-28    1263 

12  H  12    ....       6-26     6-28 

2S   32     ....     14-04     13-85 

C"N«H»S» 228    ....  100-00    10004 

Deeompontwiu*  1.  The  solation  of  snlpbocarbanilide  in  oil  of  ritriol, 
when  gently  heated,  rapidly  eives  off  carbonic  and  sulpharons  acids,  and 
if  then  mixed  with  water,  solidifies  in  the  form  of  anilosulphuric  ocid^ 
leaving  a  mother-liqnor  clouded  by  separation  of  sulphur  : 

C»N»H»8«  +  4H0  +  4S0»  =  2(C»NH7,2SO»)  +  2CO«  +  2HS. 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  liberated  is  resolred,  however,  with  the 
excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur.  —  2.  Sulphocar« 
banilide  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  aniline 
and  leaves  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium  : 

C'WH^S*  +  2HO  +  4K0  -  2C»NH'  +  2(KO,CO»)  +  2KS. 

3.  By  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  slowly  conyerted  into  sulphide  of  potassium 
and  beautiful  needles  of  carbanilide;  and  similarly,  after  being  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  it  is  converted  by  mercuric  oxide  into  black  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury and  carbanilide : 

C^N^H^S*  +  2K0  -  2K:S  +  C«N«H"0«. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  or  by  alcoholic  iodidoi 
bromide,  chloride^  or  cyanide  of  mercury. 

ComhinaUans.  Sulphocarbanilide  dissolves  sparingly  in  vfoter,  but 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  a  hot-satarated  alcoholic  solution. 
(Hofmann.) 


Melaniline. 

0*N«H»  =  0^yNAdH*,H*. 
A.  W.  HoFMANK.  (1848.)    Ann.  Pharm.  «7, 129;  74,  8  and  17. 

Formation.  In  the  decomposition  of  aniline  by  chloride  or  bromide  of 
cyanogen  (p.  253). 

Preparation.  An  excess  of  moistened  cyanide  of  mereary  is  intro- 
duced into  bottles  filled  with  chlorine  gas,  and,  aa  soon  as  the  colour  of 
the  chlorine  has  completely  disappeajred  (free  chlorine  would  produce 
terohloraniltne  and  terchlorocarbolic  acid^  the  gaseous  diloride  of  cya* 
nogen  is  transferred  from  the  bottles,— by  means  of  an  aspirator,  throuffh 
a  tube  adapted  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  having  a  narrow  tube 
next  to  it  for  admitting  the  air,— into  a  bottle  containing  dry  aniline, 
which  beoomes  very  hot»  acquires  a  dark  colour,  and  thickens  into  a 
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crystalline  mass.  This  mass  is  heated  till  the  crystals  melt,  so  that  it 
may  be  completely  saturated  with  chloride  of  cyanogen,  which  is  absorbed 
rapidly  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  slowly  as  the  liquid  becomes  thicker; 
hence  to  prevent  loss  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  it  is  best  to  pass  the  gaa 
finally  through  three  test-tubes  half  filled  with  aniline.  The  clear 
brownish,  non-crystalline,  resinous  mass,  which  is  produced  on  the  cooling 
of  the  aniline  perfectly  saturated  with  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  consists 
c^  hydrochlorate  of  melauiline  (together  with  a  brown  oil  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  forms  in  greater  quantity  as  the  chloride  of  cya- 
nogen is  more  humid,  and  not  at  all  if  the  gas  has  been  previously  passed 
over  chloride  of  calcium),  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  being  acce- 
lerated by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling;  the  liquid,  which  is 
filtered  from  the  oil,  precipitated  by  potash;  and  the  white  viscid  precipitate, 
which  immediately  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  (only  after  some 
time,  however,  if  it  contains  undecomposed  aniline,)  is  washed  with  cold 
water,  till  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  removed,  and  puri- 
fied by  two  crystallisations  from  a  mixture  of  equal  parU  of  alcohol  and 
water^  which  yields  the  finest  crystals. 

Traperties.  White,  hard,  easily  friable  laminsB  and  broad  needles, 
which  float  on  water,  but  sink  in  the  fused  state,  and  between  120°  and 
130°,  melt  into  a  slightly  coloured  oil,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass 
on  cooling.  Inodorous,  but  haa  a  bitter  persistent  taste.  Slightly  blues 
reddened  litmus,  but  does  not  change  the  colour  of  turmeric.  Acquires 
a  reddish  tint  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

HofmanlL 

26  C  136    ....     73-93    73-75 

3  N  42     ....     19-91     ........     19-75 

13  H  ■ 13     ....      6-16    6-41 

C»N»H«    211     ....  100-00    99-91 

Decompositiam.  1.  Melaniline  begins  to  decompose  between  150^  and 
170^  giving  ofi*  aniline  and  ammonia,  which  latter  does  not  at  first  escape 
at  170°,  but  afterwards  sparingly,  and  above  170°  abundantly.  The  loss 
of  aniline  and  ammonia  amounts,  after  heating  for  several  hours  at  170^ 
to  between  29*1  and  32*5  per  cent.;  and  after  further  heating,  whereupon 
ammonia  escapes  very  abundantly,  to  between  35  and  37  per  cent.  If 
3  At.  melaniline  give  off  2  At.  aniline  when  heated,  the  loss  of  aniline 
should  be  29*38  per  cent.  The  residue,  which  in  the  main  may  bo 
regarded  as  C"N'H«»  (inasmuch  as  3  C^N'H"  -  2C«NH'  =  C«N'H«»),  is 
a  faintly  coloured,  transparent,  brittle  resinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  pre- 
cipitated therefrom  by  water.  When  obtained  with  comparatively  little 
loss  of  ammonia,  and.  purified,  it  contains  72*29  p.  c.  C^  and  R.S5  H 
which  agrees  with  the  formula  above  given;  but  after  greater  loss  of 
ammonia,  it  contains  more  than  74  p.  c.  C  and  not  much  more  than  5  p.  c. 
H.  —  2.  CMcn^ine-water.  added  in  very  large  excess  to  hydrochlorate  of 
melaniline,  completely  precipitates  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  resinous  mass 
of  terchloromekniline.  If  the  chlorine-water  be  gradually  added,  till  the 
turbidity  thereby  produced  no  longer  disappears  on  agitation,  the  liquid 
filtered  from  llie  resinous  precipitate  (probably  terchloromeluniline)  con- 
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taiuR  liydrochlorate  of  biobloromelaniline.  —  3.  When  hromxne  is  added 
to  oqaeoas  ]iydroclilorate  of  melaniline  in  the  manner  last  described  with 
reference  to  chlorine-water,  the  filtrate  deposits,  on  evaporation,  needles 
of  hydrochlorate  of  bibromomelaniline;  and  the  mother-liquor  mixed 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  bromine  and  eyaporated,  yields  transparent, 
yellow,  oily  drops  which  crystallise  on  cooling,  and  probably  consist  of 
terbromomelanihne;  for  the  red  precipitate,  resinous  at  first,  but  after- 
wards becoming  crystalline,  which  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid 
forms  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  contains  15  per  cent,  of  platinum. 
—  Bromine  acting  in  excess  on  hydrochlorate  of  melaniline,  forms  a 
resinous  substance  still  richer  in  bromine.  — -  4.  Alcoholic  iodine  added 
in  excess  to  hydrochlorate  of  melaniline,  throws  down  nearly  the 
whole  as  a  black  viscid  mass,  which,  when  the  quantity  of  iodine  is  less, 
is  precipitated  in  smaller  amount,  while  undecomposed  melaniline  remains 
in  solution.  —  5.  Fuming  nitric  acid  suddenly  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  melaniline,  produces  great  heat,  rising  even  to  explosion  attended 
with  slight  faming;  and,  when  gradually  added,  produceSj  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  action,  orange-yellow  crystals  of  an  alkaloid  with 
violet  iridescence,  and  lemon-yellow  prisms  of  an  acid  which  forms 
scarlet  salts  with  alkalis.  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  added  in  great 
excess  or  heated,  likewise  exerts  a  decomposing  action.  —  6.  Cyanogen 
gat  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  melaniline,  is  abundantly 
absorbed;  and  this  liquid,  if  then  enclosed  in  a  bottle,  deposits  bicyano- 
melaniline,  the  odour  of  cyanogen  changing  at  the  same  time  into  that 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  while  the  brown  moUier-liquor  contains  other  pro* 
ducts  of  decomposition. 

Comhxnatums.  Melaniline  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  watery  somewhat 
more  abundantly  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  bisitlphide  of  carbon. 

Salts  of  Melaniline,  —  Melaniline,  being  but  a  weak  base,  does  not 
precipitate  ferric  salts.  It  dissolves  in  acids  very  readily  and  with  slight 
evolution  of  heat,  and  neutralises  them  completely.  The  salts  are  colour- 
less or  slightly  coloured,  mostly  crystallisable,  and  taste  very  bitter; 
with  firwood,  chloride  of  lime  and  chromic  acid,  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
colouring  produced  by  aniline-solutions.  They  are  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  more  completely  by  potash  of  soda  (also  by  the  carbonates, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  yielding  a  white,  quickly  crystallising 
precipitate),  but  not  by  aniline;  neither  does  melaniline  precipitate  the 
aniline-salts. 

Phogphaie  of  Melaniline,  ^^YeiTj  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crys. 
tallises  therefrom  but  slowly. 

Sulphate  of  Melaniline.— ^hovAAa  laminie  united  in  stars.  After 
drying  at  100%  they  contain  18-42  p.  a  HO,  SO',  and  are  therefore 
C»N»H",HO,SO«.  The  salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in 
hot  water;  dissolves  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Hydriodate  of  MetanUine.  —  Concentrated  bydriodio  acid  converts 
melaniline  into  an  oil,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  gradually  solidifies 
VOL.  xu  2  A 
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in  a  crystalline  mass.  The  salt^  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
throws  down  68-01  p.  c.  iodide  of  silver,  and  is  therefore  CN'H",  HI. 
It  decomposes  qnicklj  on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  liberation  of  iodine. 
From  a  solntion  in  boiling  water,  it  separates  on  cooling  in  oily  drops 
which  afterwards  solidify.     It  dissolves  also  in  alcohol. 

Bydrobromaie  of  MelaniUne.  —  Ciystallises  from  Water  in  stellate 
gronps  of  needles,  which  yield  64*45  p.  c.  bromide  of  silver,  and  are 
therefore  C**N'H*',  Br.  Dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  less  readily  in 
strong  hydrobromic  acid. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Melaniline,  —  The  aqueous  solution  does  not  yield 
crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation;  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  or  in 
the  water-bath,  it  dries  up  to  a  clear,  slightly  coloured  gum,  which  crystal- 
lises very  slowly.  It  is  the  most  soluble  in  water  of  all  the  salts  of 
melaniline. 

Hydrojluate  of  Melaniline.  —  The  solution  of  melaniline  in  weak 
hydrofluoric  acid  3rield6  well  developed  crystals,  having  a  faint  reddidi 
colour,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Nitrate  of  Melaniline,  —  Crystallises  on  cooling  from  the  hot  aqueous 
solution  so  completely,  that  the  mother  Jiquor  is  but  slightly  clouded  by 
potash,  and  not  b^  ammonia.  The  needles  assume  a  faint  reddish  tint  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  but  are  otherwise  permanent.  They  dissolve  also  in 
hot  alcohol,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

Hofmann. 


26  C  

156  . 
56  . 
14  . 

48  . 

...  56-93  .... 
...  20-44 
..   5-11  .... 
..  17-52 

....  56-57 

4  N  

14  H 

6*17 

6  O 

C«N»H«HO,NO».. 

274  . 

..  160-00 

Melaniline,  added  to  sulphate  of  copper,  throws  down  a  floccnlent 
double  compound. 

With  corrosive  sublimate  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  whose  solution 
in  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  long 
needles  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  and  MdanUine,  —  Precipitated  immediately  on 
mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  melaniline  with  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  a  white  mass,  which  quickly  agglutinates  to  a  resin,  and  must  be  puri- 
fied from  free  melaniline  by  trituration  with  alcohol;  from  a  clear  alcoholio 
mixture  of  melaniline  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  salt  separates  after  a  few 
hours  in  hard  crystalline  geodes.  Contains  17'61  p.e.  silver,  and  is 
therefore  2C«N»H»  +  AgO,  N0». 

Chloro-aurate  of  Melaniline. — The  deep  yellow  mixture  of  terchloride 
of  gold,  not  too  concentrated,  and  hydrochlorate  of  melaniline,  become^ 
filled  in  the  course  of  hall  an  hour,  after  previous  turbidity,  with  needles 
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liaving  a  golden  lustre;  in  more  concentrated  solutions,  a  copious  yellow 
precipitate  is  immediately  produced.  The  salt  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  more  freely  in  alcohol,  very  eaaily  in  ether,  which,  when  shaken 
up  with  water  in  which  the  salt  is  suspended,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  form  of  a  deep  yellow  solution;  and  when  the  liquid  is 
evaporated,  the  salt  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  in 
needlea 

Crystah,  Hofmann. 

26  C   1560  ....  28-23  26-61 

3N   42-0  ....  7-60 

14  H   140  ....  2-53  2-67 

Au 199-0  ....  86  01  36-71 

4  CI  141-6  ....  25-63 

C*N»HW  HCl,AuCl»  ....  552-6    ....  100*00 

Chloroplatinate  o/Melaniline.  — Precipitated  on  mixing  hydrocblorate 
of  melaniline  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  first  as  a  pale  yellow  crystal- 
line powder,  after  which  a  portion  separates  in  indistinct  orange-yellow 
crystals,  which  are  likewise  obtained  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  hot 
water.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  sparingly  in 
ether. 

Cryttali*  Hofmann. 

26  C   166-0  ....  37-39  37-21 

3N   42-0  ....  10-07 

14  H  14-0  ....  8-36  3-65 

Pt  990  ....  23-73  23*48 

3  C    106-2  ....  25-45  2549 

C'-^Nmw  HCl,PtCl«  417-2     ....  10000 

Oxalate  of  Melaniline,  —  Melaniline  forms  crystals  with  excess  of 
oxalic  acid.  These  crystals  melt  when  heated,  give  ofiT;  with  violent 
ebullition,  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  ncid,  smelling 
strongly  of  anilocyanic  acid;  yield  a  distillate  of  aniline  and  a  beautiful 
crystulline  sublimate  of  carbanilide;  and  leave  a  clear  viscid  mass,  which 
on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  resin  resembling  that  produced  from  heated 
melaniline  (p.  352).  The  salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  or  alcohol, 
readily  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
crystals  contain  29  73  p.  c.  C*H*0". 

Crystalt.  Hofmann. 

30  C   180  ....  59-80    60-35 

3N  42  ....  13-95 

15  H  15  ....  4-98     5-20 

8  O  64  ....  21-27 

C«NJH«,C<H»0»  ....  301    ....  100-00 

Melaniline  dissolves  readily  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  and 
in  oil$  h^i\i  fixed  and  volatile,  (Hofmann.) 


2  A  2 
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Biniodomelaniline. 

C»N«H"P  =  (?*CyNAdPH',H>. 

A.  W.  HoPMANN.  (1848.)    Ann.  Pluirm.  67,  152;  Chenu  Sec,  Qu,  J. 
1,  303. 

When  cUoride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  tbrongh  an  ethereal  solution  of 
iodaniline,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  hydrochlorate  of  iodauiliiie  is  first 
formed;  but  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued  the  crystals  disappear 
and  the  entire  mass  changes  into  a  transparent  resin  of  hydrochlorate  of 
biniodomelaniline  (p.  277),  which  slowly  becomes  crystalline.  From  this 
compound,  potash  throws  down  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  white  body, 
which  crystallises  indistinctly  from  alcohol. 


26  0  

3  N  

Biniodomeianiline, 

156     ....    33-84     .... 

42    ....      941 

Hofmann. 
....    33-90 

21    

11  H  

252     ....    54-66 

11     ....       2-39     .... 

....       2-71 

C»N»H"I*. 

461     ....  10000 

Hydrochlorate,  —  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and  separates  from  the 
boiling  solution  on  cooling  in  oily  drops,  which  very  slowly  change  into 
white  crystalline  stars. 

ChloroplatinaU,  — Not  very  oiystalline. 


*iti  n 

1560    .. 

..    23'3fl    .. 
..      6-29 
..    37*77 

1-80    ... 
..     14-84    ... 
..     15-92 

Hofmann* 
23-20 

3  N  

42-0    .. 

2  I 

252*0    .. 

12  H  

12-0    .. 

2-11 

Pt 

990    .. 

.....     14-67 

3  CI 

106-2    .. 

C«Nnm",HCl  +  PtCP.  667*2    ....  100-00 


Bibromomelaniline. 

C*N»Br»H"  =  C»*CyNAdBr»H',H* 

A.  W.  HoPMANN.   (1848.)    Ann.  Pharm,  67,  148;  Ghem.  Soc  Qu,  •/! 
1,  2D9. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  melaniline  mixed  with  bro^ 
mine  in  small  portions,  till  the  turbidity  begins  to  be  permanent,  yields 
when  filtered,  evaporated,  and  cooled^  stellate  groups  of  hydrobromate  of 
bibromomelaniline  (p.  358),  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  form  with 
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ammonia  a  white  orjstalline  precipitate,  wliich  eryetallises  from  hot 
alcohol  ia  white  scales.    The  base  tastes  very  bitter  in  its  solutions. 

CryiiaU^  Hofmann. 

26  C    156  ....  42-28     4237 

3N  42  ....  11-38 

2  Br 160  ....  43-36 

11  H   11  ....  2-98    2'80 

C»N»Br»H"   369    ....  100*00 

^  The  compound  heated  above  its  melting  pointy  gives  off  pore  brom« 
aniline  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  distillate^  which  solidifies  in  a  yellowish 
crystalline  mass,  leaving  a  resinous  mass  similar  to  the  residue  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  melaniline  (p.  352.) 

Bibromomelaniline  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Its  hydrocMarate  crystallises  in  white  silky  nee<dles  grouped  in  stars. 
These  crystals,  when  immersed  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  melt 
into  an  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  they 
dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  and  contain  9*19  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  hence  they  are  C»N»Br»H",HCl. 

The  hot-saturated  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  forms  with  bichloride 
of  platinum,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  which,  on  cooling  crystallises 
in  golden-yellow  scales,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  ia 
ether,  somewhat  more  in  alcohol.     (Hofmann.) 

PlaHnmrn'^alU  Hofmann* 

26  C   156-0  ....    27-12     27-45 

3N  420  ....  7-32 

2  Br 160-0  ....  27-81 

12  H  120     ....       2-08     2-32 

Pt  99-0     ....     17-21     17-11 

3  CI  106-2    ....     18-46 

C»K»Br'H",HCl  +  PtCP....  5752    ....  100*00 


Bichloromelaniline. 

C»*N»CPH"  =5  (?*CyNAdCl»H^H». 

A.  W.  Hofmann.    (1848.)    Ann.  Fharm.  67,  146;  Chem,  Soc,  Qu.  J. 
I,  298. 

^  When  chlorine- water  is  gradually  added  to  hydrochlorate  of  melani* 
line,  till  the  turbidity  no  longer  disappears  on  agitation  (p.  352),  the 
filtrate  evaporated  and  cooled,  yields  hydrochlorate  of  bichloromelaniliue 
in  white  stellate  needles,  or  by  further  evworation,  as  a  yellowish  oil 
which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  From  the  solution  of  this  salt 
in  water,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  whereas  it  dissolves  more 
readily  in  alcohol  and  still  more  in  ether,  ammonia  precipitates  the  base 
in  snow-white  flakes,  which  separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  hanl 
crystalline  lamin». 
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PiaUnum-saH. — The  hydrocliloraio  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinttm, 
yields  an  orange-yellow,  orystalline  powder  which  mast  be  washed  with 
ether. 

Hofmann. 

26  0  156    ....    32-10    3206 

3N  42    ....       8-64 

12  H  12    ....      2-47     2-54 

Pt 99    ....     20-37     20-26 

5  CI 177     ....    36-42 

C»N«amM,HCl  +  FtCP 486    ....  100-00 

The  r««inoiu  roaM  precipitated  by  mixing  bydrochlorate  of  melaniline  with  a  Tery 
large  excess  of  chlorine  water,  which  hardens  after  a  while  into  an  amorphous  solid, 
exhibits  a  neatnil  reaction,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  probubly 
terchloromelaniline,  0»N>CI*H»*.    (^Hofmann.) 


BinitromelanUine. 
C*N»H"0»  =  C•*CyNAdX»H^H^ 

A.  W.  HoPMANH,    (1848.)    Ann.  Fharm,  67, 156;  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J. 
1,  305. 

Formation.    From  nitraniline  and  ohloride  of  cyanogen  (p.  290). 

Preparation,  Gkbseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  uitraniline  in  ether  till  the  ether  is  nearly  evaporated;  the 
remaining  crystalline  mixture  of  undecomposed  nitraniline,  bydrochlorate 
of  binitromelaniline,  and  indifferent  yellowish  needles^  heated  with 
gradual  addition  of  water,  till  the  mass,  which  at  first  melts  into  a  brown 
oil,  is  almost  entirely  dissolved;  the  liquid  cooled  till  the  yellowish 
needles  separate;  the  colourless  filtrate  containing  bydrochlorate  of  bini- 
tromelaniline,  mixed  with  ammonia  which  throws  down  the  binitrome- 
laniline,  as  a  quickly  crystallising,  sulphur-yellow  mass;  and  this 
precipitate  freed  from  nitraniline,  with  which  it  is  generally  mixed,  bj 
boiling  with  water. 

Properties,  After  precipitation  by  ammonia  or  potash:  scaly  crys-* 
talline  mass,  of  a  much  paler  yellow  colour  than  nitraniline.  Precipitated 
from  alcohol  by  water:  Golden-yellow  crystalline  mass,  and  short  flat 
microscopic  needle&  Crystallised  from  ether  by  spontaneous  evapo' 
ration :    Larger  needles. 


26  0 

„ 156    . 

...    51-83    . 
...     23-25 

3  65     .. 
...     2127 

Hofmana. 
51-71 

5  N 

11  U 

70    . 

11     . 

. 3-96 

8  O 

64     . 

C»iN*H"0«   

301     . 

..  lOQOQ 
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DeeompoBiiions.  Biniironielaniline  wben  heated  gives  off  a  yellow 
vapour,  which  condenses  in  brown  oily  drops  chiefly  consisting  of  nitra- 
niline  and  gradually  crystallising,  and  le9.Yes  in  the  retort  a  brown 
resinous  mass. 

Combinations,  Binitromelaniline  is  insoluble  in  wat^r^  even  at  the 
boiling  heat. 

SydrocMoraU  of  Binitromelaniline.  —  Flat  shining  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water;  they  contain  10*82  p.  c.  hydroohloric  acid,  and  are 
therefore  C«iS'»H"O^HCl. 

ChloroplatinaU  of  JBinUromelaniline.  —  The  solution  of  the  hydror 
chlorate  forms  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  contains  19  58  p.c.  platinum,  and  is  therefore  C*.\*H"0«,HCl,PtC?. 
It  burns  with  slight  detonation  when  heated^  and  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water  and  aloohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

The  sulphate  forms  white  orusts  which  dissolve  readily  in  water.  — 
The  niiiHtU  is  sparingly  soluble.  — The  oxalate  forms  easily  soluble  crys- 
talline grains. 

Binitromelaniline  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  still  less  in  ether. 
(Hofmann.) 


Gyaniline. 

(?»N*H"  =  C^Cy^Ad'H'^H'. 

HoPMANN.    Ann.  Flutrm.  60, 129;  73, 180j   CAm,  Soc  Qu.  J.  1,  160; 
2,  800. 

FortMtum  (pp.  252,  253). 

Preparation.  Cyanogen  gas  is  passed  throngh  a  solution  of  aniline 
in  a  six-fold  quantity  of  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  smells  strongly  of  it,  but 
not  longer;  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  freed  from  the  mother-liquor, 
which  colours  them  reddish  yellow,  either  by  repeated  washing  with  cold 
alcohol,  or  by  washing  them  twice  with  that  liquid  and  subsequently 
dissolving  them  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtering  from  a  red  crystalline 

f»owder,  precipitating  the  pale  yellow  filtrate  by  ammonia,  and  crystal- 
ising  the  pale  yellow  pulverulent  precipitate  once,  twice,  or  three  times 
from  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  till  colourless  laminsB  are 
obtained. 

Properties.  Colourless,  silvery,  iridescent  larainro,  which  do  not 
volatilise  without  decomposition,  even  in  company  with  vapour  of  water; 
they  melt  between  210°  and  220°,  and  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  on 
cooling;  they  are  heavier  than  water;  inodorous  and  tasteless;  neutral. 
The  acid  solutions  of  this  base  do  not  colour  firwood  yellow;  neither  do 
they  turn  blue  in  contact  with  chloride  of  Yivsx^t  or  give  the  precipitates 
of  anilino  with  chromic  acidp 
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CrytiaU,  Hofmano. 

28  C  168  ....  70-59  7060 

4N 56  ....  23-53  ........    23*77 

14  H 14  ....  5-88  6-24 

C*N*HM   238    ....  100-00    100-61 

Hofmaim  adopts  the  simple  fomrala  C^^N'H^;  the  doubling^  of  this  formula  to 
CS8i«^4HM,  first  proposed  by  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  (N.  J.  Pharm,  14,  307 ;  Compt.  ekkm. 
1849,  76  and  168),  is  sanctioned  bj  the  nnerennessof  the  simple  formula,  and  the  non- 
▼olatUity  of  the  compound. 

Deeompodtixms.  1.  Cyaniline^  at  a  temperatare  a  little  above  its 
melting  pointy  tarns  brown,  chars,  and  gives  off  aniline  together  with 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia. — 2.  Bromine  becomes  strongly  heated  in 
contact  with  cyaniline,  and  perhaps  forms  at  first,  bromocyaniline,  which 
however  is  nftimately  converted  into  terbromaniline.  —  3.  The  violet 
solution  of  cyaniline  in  <nl  of  vitriol,  gives  off,  when  slightly  heated,  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  latter  is  more  and 
more  replaced  by  sulphurous  acid  as  the  heat  increases;  and,  the  liquid 
on  cooling,  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  anilosnlphuric  acid: 

C»N<H"  +  8H0  +  6S0»  -  2(Ci>NH7,2SO>)  +  2C0  +  2C0«  +  2(NH<0,S0»). 

4.  The  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  (or  dilute  sulphuric  acid)  soon 
assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath, 
gives  off  an  odiour  of  anilooyauic  acid,  and  leaves  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  from  which  sal-ammoniac  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  are  ex- 
tracted by  cold  water,  and  afterwards  oxamide  and  oxanilamide  (p.  312^ 
by  boiling  water,  whilst  oxanilide  is  left  undissolved  in  quantity  eqnnl 
to  that  of  the  oxamide  and  the  oxanilamide.  In  this  case^  two  decom- 
positions appear  to  take  place  simultaneously  : 

(1).  C»N*HW  +  4H0  +  2HC1  =  2NH*C1  +  C»N«H«0\ 

oxanilide. 

(2).  C»N<H"  -I-  4H0  +  2Ha  =  C^N»H<0*  +  2CJ^H8C1, 

oxamide*      hydrochlorate 
of  anilme. 

At  the  moment  of  formation  (but  not  afterwards)  the  oxanilide  and 
oxamide  are  partly  converted  into  oxanilamide : 

CMN5HM0*  +  C<N«H*0*  -  2C«N«H»0** 

[Perhaps  also,  altogether : 

4C»N<H"  +  16H0  +  8Ha  -  4NH<C1  +  4C«NH«a  +  C<N«H<0< 

+  2C>«N*H»0<  +  C*N2H"0<J. 

Cold  dilute  acids  gradually  eliminate  aniline  and  give  off  the  odour  of 
anilocyanio  acid.  —  5.  Cyaniline  is  not  altered  by  boiling  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  potash,  but  hy  hydrate  of  potash  in  the  state  of  fusion, 
it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  aniline,  hydrogen  gas,  and  carbonate  of 
potash : 

C»N»HW  +  8H0  +  4K0  «  2H  +  2NH»  +  2C«NH7  +  4(K0,Ca=). 
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ComfnnaHoru.  Cjaniline  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dissolres  bat 
sparinglj  in  bisidphide  of  earb<m. 

Salts  of  CyanUine.  -^  These  salts  must  be  brougbt  to  the  solid  state  as 
qnicklj  as  possible,  before  they  decompose*  They  are  not  prodoeed  by 
passing  cyanogen  gas  through  alcoholic  solntions  of  aniline- sal t& 
According  to  the  formula  C^^H^*,  they  must  be  regarded  as  biacid  salts. 

Sulphite  of  Cyaniline.  —  Very  soluble,  decomposes  by  evaporation, 
like  the  hydrochlorate. 

ffydriodate of  Gyaniline. '^'ResomhleB  the  hydrochlorate,  bnt  quickly 
deposits  iodine  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

HydrobromaJtt  of  Gyanilvne,  —  Cyaniline  is  dissolved  In  boiling  dilute 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  immediately  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  which  separates  crvstals,  to 
be  washed,  first  with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  then  with  ether. 
The  salt  is  very  much  like  the  hydrochlorate  of  cyaniline. 


CryttaU. 

Hoftnann* 

28  C    

168     .. 

..     42     .. 

42-33 

4N   

56     .. 

..     14 

16  H   

16     .. 

4     .. 

4-05 

2  Br 

160     .. 

..     40     .. 

39-28 

C«N*H",2HBr  400     ....  100 

Hydrochlorate  of  Cyaniline, — The  boiling  yellow  solution  of  cyaniline 
in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  filtered  hot  and  immediately  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  faming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decolorises  it, 
and  soon  causes  the  separation  of  a  large  quantity  of  colourless  crystals, 
which  must  be  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  with  ether. 
These  crystals,  which  have  a  very  sweet  taste,  are  permanent  when  dry, 
but  decompose  in  the  moist  state,  becoming  at  the  same  time  insoluble- 
in   water.      Their  aqueous  solution  yields  by  evaporation,    the  same 

Erodncts  of  decomposition  as  the  direct  solution  of  cyaniline  in  dilute 
ydrochloric  acid  (p.  360).  Aniline  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
crystals,  precipitates  the  cyaniline  as  the  weaker  base,  and  acids  throw 
down  the  crystals  in  their  original  state.  The  crystals  dissolve  with 
great  facility  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 


28  C 

4N  . 

16  H  . 

2  CI. 


Crtf$talu  Hofmann. 


168-0    .. 

..    54-05    .... 

....    54-02 

560    .. 

..     18-02 

16-0    .. 

..      6-15     .... 

....      5-45 

708    .. 

..    22-78    .... 

....     22-82 

C»N^H",2HC1  ....  310-8    ....  100-00 

Nitrate  of  Cyaniline.— ^ The  solution  of  cyaniline  in  boiling  dilute* 
nitric  acid,  yields  on  cooling,  white  needles,  which  may  be  crystallised 
without  decomposition  from  boiling  water,   dissolve  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  and  to  a  still  less  amount  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

CryttaU.  Hofmann. 


28  C   

6  N  

...  168 
...     84 
...     16 
...     96 

....    4616    

....     23-07 

....       4-40     

....     2G-37 

...    46-38 

16  H  

...      4-63 

12  O  

C»N^H".2HO,2NO»    . 

...  364 

...  10000 
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Nitrate  of  ojaniliiie  forkns  a  orystaUisaU^  double  salt  with  nitraie  of 
sUver. 

Chlaro-^mraie  of  CyanUvM.  —  The  solutioii  of  oyaniline  iu  hydro- 
bUorio  acid  or  in  alcohol^  fonas  with  terehloride  of  ffuld,  whichj  in  the 
fomer  ease^  should  not  oontain  too  muoh  free  bydrochlorio  aoid,  an 
oiange-yellow  preoipitate>  which>  after  washing  with  water  and 
drying  at  100^  eontains  42*92  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  is  therefore 
C«N*H",2HCl,2AuCP.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  ether.  When  dis- 
solved in  ether  in  the  moist  state,  it  is  eompletely  oonrerted^  aa  the  ether 
evaporates^  into  the  crvstallisable  chloro-anrate  of  aniline  no  longer 
solttole  in  ether,  and  into  other  products;  if  dissolved  in  the  dry  state, 
it  leaves  a  mixture  of  this  product  of  decomposition  with  a  few  orystala 
of  the  unaltered  gold-salt* 

Chloraplatinate  of  Oyaniiine.  —  Tolerably  strong  hydrochlorie  acid 
saturated  at  the  boilipg  heat  with  cyaniline,  and  mixed  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  yields  on  cooling,  onuige-yellow 
needles  which  must  be  washed  with  ether.  From  their  solution  in  water 
or  alcohol,  they  can  no  longer  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.  The 
aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  when  evaporated,  and  deposits  crystals, 
first  of  chloroplatinate  of  aniline,  then  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium, 
aud  yields  also  other  products  of  decomposition. 


Ho 

28  C   .,.. lM-0    ....    «5-85    85-93 

4N  560    ....      8-61 

16  H  .,     160    ....      2-46    ,      2*50 

*"  2  Pt 1980    ,...    30-44    30-32 

6  CI 212-4     ....     32-66 

C»N*H",2HCl  +  2Pta«..,.  650-4    ....  10000 

Oxalate  of  OyctnUine.  —  Behaves  like  the  sulphate. 
Cyaniline    dissolves  with   difficulty  in    wood-spirii,    dlcoho\   ether, 
benzene,  and  in  oUs  hoih  Jlxed  and  vdatiU.   (Hofmann.) 


Bicyanomelaoiline. 

C»N»H"  =  C^Cy»Ad»H',H*. 

A.  W.  HoFMANN.    (1848.)   4ln».  Pharm.  67, 160i  74^,  1. 

ForvMtWH  (p.  853). 

Preparation.  Cyanogen  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  through  alcohol 
saturated  in  the  cold  with  cyanogen  gas;  the  solution  set  aside  in  a 
closed  vessel,  for  some  hours,  till  it  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  yellowish 
silky  needles;  the  brown  mother-liquor  drained  from  these  crystals,  and 
the  crystals  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystalUeed  three  times 
from  hot  alcohol. 
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fropert{e$.  Needles  having  a  Tery  pale  yellow  colour^  and  not 
volatile  without  deoomposition. 

Needles,  Hofaiann. 

30  C* 180  ....  68-44  63-34 

5  N 70  ....  26-62 

13  H IS  .^.  4-94  5-13 

C»N»HJ«    263    ....  10000 

DecompoiiUons.  1.  Bicyanomelaniline  when  heated,  gives  off  aniline 
and  hjdrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  resin  which  becomes  car- 
bonised at  a  higher  temperature. —  2.  Its  pale  yellow  solution  in  mode- 
rately strong  hydrochloric  acid  (from  which  at  the  first  moment,  ammonia 
throws  down  unaltered  bicyanomelaniline)  becomes  coloured  in  a  few 
minutes  (instantly  if  somewhat  concentrated  or  if  heat  is  applied),  and 
gradually  deposits  melanoximide  (p.  266),  in  the  form  of  a  pale  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  while  the  mother-liquor  retains  sal-ammoniac,  the 
nitrogen  in  which  amounts  to  10*97  per  cent  of  the  bicyanomelaniline 
employed : 

C»N*HW  +  2HC1  +  4H0  ^  C?WH"0<  +  2NH*C1. 

Other  acids^  even  vegetable  acids,  act  like  hydrochloric  acid,  the  more 
quickly  as  they  are  more  concentrated. — 3.  The  boiling  alcoholio  solution 
of  bicyanomelaniline  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  acquires  a 
transient  yellow  colour,  and  on  oooliuf  deposits  white  needles,  sal- 
ammoniac  being  formed  at  the  same  time  mi  the  liquid  losing  its 
colour, 

Oomhinations,  Bicyanomelaniline  is  insoluble  in  water. — It  dissolves 
in  cold  dilute  acids,  even  in  vegetable  acids,  and  thence  appears  to  be  a 
weak  base;  but  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  conversion  into  melanoximide 
and  ammoniacal  salt,  which  does  not  allow  the  precipitation  of  unaltered 
bicyanomelaniline  by  potash  or  ammonia,  excepting  at  the  first  instant 
after  solution,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  crystallised  salts  of  this  base. 

Bicyanomelaniline  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  alcohol. 


GUorocyanilide. 

C«>N«CIH»  =  C»*Cy»Ad»H^HCl.  1 

Laurent.   (1842.)    I^.  Ann.  Chim.  Pky$.    22,  97;   abo  J.  pr.  Chem. 
44,  157;  abstr.  I^.  J,  Fkarm.  10,  308. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Solid  chloride  of  c3ranogen  (ix,  463) 
in  the  state  of  powder  is  gradually  introduced  into  a  flasK  containing 
aniline  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
alcohol;  and  the  chlorocyanilide  which  falJ^  down  as  a  white  powder. 
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is  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  saecessivelj,  after  the  liquid  wliich 
contains  the  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  has  heen  decanted  : 

4Ci«NH7  +  C«N»Ci»  -  C»N»ClHtt  +  2(CWNH^HC1). 

Similar  therefore  to  the  formation  of  chlorocyanamide  (ix,  478} •  . 

Properties^  Crystallises  from  alcohol  on  cooling,  in  white,  highly 
lustrous,  somewhat  elongated  Laminss,  and  after  fusion  in  radiating 
needles.    Not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Crystali.  Laurent. 

30  C    180-0  ....  60-52  60-80 

5  N  700  ....  23-54  2328 

CI  35-4  ....  11-90  11-80 

12  H  12-0  ....  404  4-12 

C*'N*ClHi2 297-4    ....  10000    100-00 

Decompo»itioru,  I.  Heated  somewhat  above  its  melting  point,  it  gives 
off  11*8  percent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  becoming  less  fluid,  and  ulti- 
mately leaves  a  greenish,  transparent,  vesicular  residue,  which  must  be 
(;.ao>j6||ii  [C!»*Cy»NAdH7.HS  Gm.— Hofmann  (Atm.  PAarm.  74,  21)  re^rds  it  as  a 
compound  of  his  aniline-mellone  C>8N*H*with  aniline:  C»N«H"  =  C»«N*H*  +  Ci^'I17]. 
•^  2.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  boiling  potash  as  chloride  of  potassium  and 
anUinammeline,  C»N»H"0» : 

C»N*C1H»  +  HO  +  KG  =  C»N»H"Os  +  KCl. 

By  neutralising  the  cooled  potash  solution  with  nitric  acid,  the  anilin- 
ammeline  is  obtained  as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  hot  weak  nitric  acid,  and  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  jelly  on  cooling.  It  contains  62*6  p.  c.  carbon  (somewhat  too 
little),  and  4*6  hydrogen.  (Laurent.)  —  [Probably  «  C^^Cy^Ad^H^HK)*,  Gm.] 


Ozanilide. 

C»N»H»0*  =  C»*(C*HO»)NAdH»,0«.  ? 

Geriiardt.  (1845.)  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  14,  120  and  15,  88;  also 
N.  J.  Pharm.  8,  bQ',  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  35,  205.  —  iV^.  J,  Pharm^ 
9, 406;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  39,  298. 

A.  W.  HopMANN.  Ann,  Phai^.  05,  56;  73,  181;  74,  35. 

Oxanilidf  Anilide  oxalique^ 

Formaiion.  1.  (p.  262.)— •  2.  In  the  decomposition  of  cyaniline  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  (Hofmann.) 

Preparation.  1.  Binoxalate  of  aniline  is  heated  to  between  160^  and 
180°>  till  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  the  solidified  mass  is  exhausted 
with  cold  alcohol,  which  dis^lves  formanilide  and  leaves  oxanilide  undia* 
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solved.  (Gerbardt.)-— 2.  The  solution  of  ojaniline  in  excess  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath;  the  dry  residue 
treated  with  cold  water  to  remove  sal-ammoniac  and  hydrochlorate  of 
aniline,  then  with  boiling  water  to  dissolve  oxamide  and  oxanilamide; 
and  the  oxanilide  which  remains  undissolved,  is  purified  by  solution  in 
benzene,  filtration;  and  evaporation,  and  by  washing  the  crystals  with 
alcohol  (Hofmann.) 

ProperiUt.  White  nacreous  scales,  which  melt  at  245^  and  solidify  in 
a  radiating  mass  on  cooling;  they  boil  at  32^,  giving  off  a  sharp  vapour 
like  that  of  benzoic  acid,  and  distilling  for  the  most  part  without  decom* 
position,  and  sublime  at  a  gentle  heat  in  iridescent  laminae. 


28  C 

2  N 

12  H. 

....  168 
....    28 
....     12 

....    70-00    ... 
....     11-67     ... 
...,      6-00     ... 
....     13-33     ... 

Gerharclt. 
....    69-63 
....    12-40 
....      5-13 
....     12-84 

Hofn&aiin* 
....    69-60 

....      5-00 

4  O 

....     32 

C»N*H»0* .... 

....  240 

....  10000    ... 

....  10000 

Decompositumi.  1.  Oxanilide  subjected  to  rapid  dutiUatian,  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  containing  a  trace  of  anilocyanic  acid,  which  gives 
it  a  powerful  odour.  —  2.  Bromine  acts  violently  upon  oxanilide,  giving 
off  hydrobromic  acid  and  forming  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  ether 
and  crystallises  therefrom.  (Gerhardt.)  —  d.  Hot  nUric  acid  gives  off  red 
vapours.  (Gerhardt.)  Aqueous  chromic  acid  and  other  dilute  acids  do 
not  act  upon  oxanilide,  even  when  heated.  —  4.  The  solution  of  oxanilide 
in  warm  oil  of  vitriol  effervesces  when  strongly  heated,  giving  off  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid  in  eaual  volumes;  it  then  turns  slightly  brown^ 
and  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  deposits  a  large  quan- 
tity of  anilosulphuric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder 
(Gerhardt): 

C»N«H»0*  +  2HO  +  4SCH  -  2(CMNH^2SO»)  +  2CO  +  2C0«. 

5.  Oxanilide  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc, 
gives  off  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  is  almost  completely  car- 
bonized; nevertheless,  especially  with  phosphoric  acid,  the  oil  which 
smells  of  anilocjranic  acid  passes  over,  together  with  sublimed  carbani* 
lide,  in  larger  quantity  than  when  the  oxanilide  is  distilled  alone. 
(Hofmann.)  —  6.  Vapour  of  oxanilide  passed  over  red-hot  lime,  yields  a 
body  which  may  be  regarded  as  C^N'H^  (Hofmann.) — 7.  Oxanilide 
heated  with  dry  lime  gives  off  aniline,  and  becomes  partially  carbonised, 
and  sometimes  heated  to  redness.  (Gerhardt.)  Anhydrous  baryta  elimi- 
nates scarcely  any  thing  but  aniline.  (Hofmann.)  Oxanilide  heated  with 
potash-lime,  hydrate  of  potash,  or  concentrated  (not  with  dilute)  potash- 
ley,  is  resolved  into  a  distillate  of  aniline  and  a  residue  of  oxalate  of 
potash.  (Gerhardt.) 

Comhinationt,  Oxanilide  does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in  dilute 
Bulphnric  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  (Gerhardt.) 

Oxanilide  dissolves  in  slightly  heated  oU  of  mtriol,  and  is  precipi- 
tated therefrom  without  alteration  by  water.   (Gerhardt.) 
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It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol^  spiringly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
whence  it  crystallises  in  micaceous  scales.  (Gerfaardt.) 

It  dissolves  with  greater  &€ility  in  bensene.  (Hofttiann.)  —  Insoluble 
in  etber.  (Gerhardt*) 


Helanoxiinide. 
C*>N*H«0*  =  (?*(C*HO«)CyNAdH»,0».  f 

A.  W.  HoFMANN.    (1848.)     Ann.  Pharm.  e?,  160:  74,  2;  Ckem.  Soe. 
Qu.  J,  2,  307. 

Formation,  In  tbe  decomposition  of  bicjanomelaniline  bj  dilute 
acids  (p.  363). 

Preparation.  Bicvanomelaniline  is  dissolved  in  moderately  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  gradually  precipitated  crystalline  powder  (or 
slowly  crystallising  resin)  washed  with  water. 

Pr<ipertiu,    Pale  yellow,  indistinotly  oryttalline  powder. 


30  C 

3  N  

.....  180 
42 

....    67-92 
....     15-85 
....      415 
....     12-08 

Hofinuin. 

67-52 

......     15-40 

412 

12-96 

U  H  

4  0  

11 

32 

C«WH"0*   

265 

...  looeo 

10000 

May  be  regarded  aa  acid  oxalate  of  mekniline  -  4  At  water  mC*N*H",C*H»0*  -  4H0. 

Decompositions.  1.  Melanoximide  melts  when  heated^  giving  off  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  (probably  resulting  from  a  secondary  decomposition),  and  with 
the  strong-smelling  vapour  of  anilocyanio  acid,  about  10  per  cent,  of 
which  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  liquid;  at  a  stronger  heat, 
the  melanoximide  ultimately  yields  carbanilide  sublimed  in  radiating 
crystals,  and  leaves  a  pale  yellow  transparent  mass  of  resin,  like  that 
obtained  from  heated  melaniline  (p.  852).  Thisresinoui  residue,  after  moderate 
heating,  has  the  aimpositaon  A,  after  stronger  beating,  the  coinpotition  B  ; 

^*  Hoftnanti. 

36  C    336  ....  71-04  7128 

7N   98  ...  20-72 19'77 

23  H 23  ....  4-86  . ..      414 

2  0   16  ....  S-38  4-81 


C^N'H^O*   473  ....  100-00  10000 

B«  Hofmann. 

30  C   180  ....  68-97  67-27 

5  N  70  ....  26-82 

"  H —     11  ....  4-21  4.54 


C»N»IP> 261     ....  100-00 
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Perhaps  tlie  meknoximide  first  giTm  off  2  At.  carbonic  oxide  and  Tielda  a  melano- 
carbimidc,  C»N»H»08 : 

C»N»H"0<  «  2C0  +  C»N»H"0*. 

Bjr  the  further  action  of  the  heat,  3  At.  melanocarbimide  are  then  retolred  into  2  At. 
anilocyanic  acid  and  the  residue  A : 

3C»N»H"0*  -  2Ci<NH»0»  +  C^maO*. 

and  lastly,  at  a  stronger  heat,  residue  A  gives  off  oarbanilide,  part  of  which  may  be 
produced  from  anilocyanic  acid  and  water,  and  leares  the  residue  B : 

C"N7H230»  «  C?«N»HMO>  +  C»N»H". 

2.  Melanoximide  is  but  eligbtlj  decomposed  hj  dilute  snlplmric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid;  but  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  boiled  with  concentrated 
Hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid,  melaniline^  and  needles 
not  yet  fully  examined,  the  solution  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  emitting  a  powerful  odour  of  anilocyanic  acid.  — 
8.  Its  aloobolic  solution  eoltdifies  in  contact  with  ammonia  or  potcLsh, 
either  of  which  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  forming  crys- 
tals of  melaniline;  and  a  similar  decomposition  takes  place  gradually  in 
its  solution  in  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash,  especially  when  concentrated. 

Comlnnations.  Melanoximide  does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in  aqueous 
acids. 

In  aqueous  ammonia  or  poUuk  it  dissolves  at  first  without  decompo- 
sition, and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids;  afterwards 
decomposition  (3)  takes  place. 

Its  solution  in  weak  alcohol  forms  with  nitrate  of  siltfer,  especially  on 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  a  light  yellow  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate, containing  from  25*4  to  28*57  and  d0*5  per  cent,  of  silver. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in 
crusts.  (Hofmann.) 


Sttocuuuiilide. 

C>»N^H»0*  =:  C*((?H»0«)NAdH«,0*.  1  ' 

Latjubnt  a  Gkrhaudt.  (1848.)    N.  Ann  Cfttm.  PAys.  24, 181^. 

Succinic  acid  mixed  in  a  flaisk  with  excess  of  aniline,  and  heated  fot 
ten  minutes  to  the  melting  point,  till  water  and  the  excess  of  aniline  are 
driven  o%  yields  a  liquid  which  on  cooling  solidifies  tn  spherically  grouped 
needles,  and  from  which  boiling  water  extiaots  sucoiDanil,  while  succina* 
nilide  remains  undissolved  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol. 

It  crystallises  from  the  alcoholie  arintioB  in  slender  needles  which 
melt  at  220^ 

Laurent  Bt  Gerhardt 

32  C  192    ....     71-64    71-5 

2  N  28    ....     10-45 

16  H 16    ....      5-97    ........      6-2 

4  O 32     ....     11-94 


C32N2H"0*   268    ....  lOO'OO 
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Whou  fused  at  a  gentle  beat  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  immediately 
gives  off  aniline. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolres  readily  in  akohol  and  ether. 
(Laurent  &  Gerhardt) 


f  .  Malanilide. 

C«N«H>K)«  =  C»*(C«H»0*)NAdH»,0*.  I 
Abppb.   Ann.  Pharm.  96,  106. 
Phenyl 'fMlamide. 

Formed  together  with  malanil  (p.  319)  by  fusing  malic  acid  with 
aniline.  The  product  treated  seyeral  times  with  boiling  water,  is  resolved 
into  a  nearly  colourless  solution  containing  malanil,  and  a  strongly 
coloured  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  malanilide,  which  may  be  obtiuned 
pure  and  colourless  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  with  the  aid 
of  animal  charcoal. 

Colourless  scales  having  a  faint  lustre.  Melts,  with  partial  decompo- 
sition, at  176°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  volatilises  for  the  most  part 
uniJtered.     When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame. 


82  C 

^  192    . 

..    67-61    

...      9-86 

...      5-63    

...     16-90 

Arppe. 
..    67*66 

2  N 

16  H ;. 

6  0 

28    . 

........    16    . 

48     . 

..      6-70 

C«WHiW  .... 

284     . 

...  10000 

Malanilide  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
ammonia  and  potash.  It  dissolves  but  sjparinely  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Strong  sulphuric  add  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Nitric  add  dis- 
solves it  in  the  cold,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 

When  boiled  with  strong  caustic  potash,  it  dissolves  and  is  for  the 
most  part  decomposed,  a  nitty  substance  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  On  addition  of  water,  the  dissolved  semifluid  portion  is  con- 
verted into  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which  may  be  completely  freed  from 
potash  by  washing  with  water.  This  jpowder  dissolves  with  some  diffi- 
culty in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small  crystalline  groups 
and  needles.  It  may  be  heated,  without  visible  alteration,  to  225''; 
melts  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  if  cantionsly  heated,  yields  a  crystal- 
line laminar  sublimate  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  This 
substance  gives  by  analysis  64*17  p.c.  carbon  and  5*41  hydrogen;  hence 
it  appears  to  be  tartanUide,  C»N»H"0»  =  2C«NH'  +  C*H«0«  -  4  HO. 
(Arppe.) 
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t.  Itaconanilide. 
C>*N«H"0*  =  C>*(C^*H»0«)NAdH^O'.  ? 

GoTTLiBB.  Ann.  Pharm.  77,  282. 
Phinyl'itaconamide. 

When  itaconic  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of  aniline  to  a  temperature 
a  little  above  182^,  water  and  excess  of  aniline  distil  over,  and  the  residue 
on  cooling  solidifies  for  the  most  part  in  a  crystalline  mass  consisting 
chiefly  of  itaconanilido^  which  may  be  purified  by  two  or  three  crystalli- 
sations from  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
citraconio  acid  on  aniline. 

Large,  light,  delicate  scales,  having  a  nacreous  lustre  like  that  of  the 
fatty  acids.  Melts  at  185^  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
May  be  sublimed  in  small  quantities  without  decomposition.  Its  vapour 
has  a  pungent  odour. 


34  C  

204 

....     72-85 
....     1000 
....      5-72 
....     11-43 

Gottlieb  {mean), 
72-84 

2  N 

28 

16  U 

16 

584 

4  0  

32 

C«N2H»«0*    ... 
*  2C«NH7  + 

280 

CWH«08  - 

....  100-00 
4H0. 

Nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
water;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Aqueous  acids  and  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  it,  even  at  the  boiling 
point. 

Strong  nUphurie  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  brown  solution  from  which 
it  18  precipitated  without  alteration  by  water. 


%  Pentaniiro-itaconanilide, 

C»*N'H"0**  =  (?*(C>^H*0«)NAdX»HSO«. 

Gottlieb.  Ann.  Pharm.  85,  38. 

Itaconanilide  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids;  and  on  adding  water  to  the  solution,  a  pale  yellow  pulverulent 
body  is  precipitated,  which,  after  washing  with  water,  gives  up  to  boiling 
alcohol  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  substance,  which  crvstallises  from  the 
solution  in  small  yellow  scales,  while  the  principal  product  of  the  reaction 
is  a  perfectly  amorphous  substance,  which  produces  stains^  is  destitute  of 
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taste  and  odoar^  and  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    This  is  the  nitro- 
compound. 


34  C  

7  N I 

/Mcitf/ieo'. 

204    .. 

7 

..    40-39    ... 
..      218    ... 
.     38-03    ... 
.     19-40    .. 

QotUieb. 

40-45 

2-36 

11  H 

11    .. 

38-00 

24  O 

112     .. 

19-19 

CMN«X»H"0< 

334     .. 

..  10000    .. 

100-00 

th«  oompoiliid  when  treated  with  alkaJie,  doei  not  yield  hinitMniliiie.   (Gottlieb.) 


IT.  Sulphophenanilide, 
C»»NH"SH>*  =  C»XNH,C«H»)H»,SW. 

BiFFf.   Ann.  Phartfu  91,  107. 

Chloride  of  sulphophenyl  (p.  174)  mixed  with  aniline  becomes  heated 
and  forms  an  oily  liquid^  which  crystallises  from  solution  in  alcohol  in 
splendid  prisms  with  pyramidal  summits.  Melts  at  llC*;  sinks  in  boiling 
water,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water, 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Biffi. 

24  C 144    61-80    . 61.8 

N 14     601     6-0 

11  H 11     4-73    50 

2  8 32    13-73 

4  0 32    ; 13-73 

C«*NH"S«0*  233    10000 

-  C"H«        >N,  m  nitride  of  ralphophenyl,  phenyl,  end  hydrogen.  % 


Diphanine, 

Laumkt  A  Oerhardt.  (1849.)    CcmpL  Mm.  1849,  417;  absif  Ann, 
Fharm,  75,  74. 

Trepavaiion.  Binitrazobenxene  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonia  till  the  alcohol  is  partially  expelled;  after  »rMch  the 
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liquid  19  diluted  with  water,  supersaturated  with  hydroclilorio  aoid/ 
filtered  hot,  and  the  filtrate  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  The  crystal- 
line alkaloid  thus  precipitated  is  purified  either  bj  recrystaliisation  from 
ether,  or  bj  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  acid  over  it,  washing  the  sulphate  of 
diphanine  with  cold  water  and  alcohol,  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia. 

Properties.  Yellow,  crystalline, 

LaumtAB  Gerhwdt. 

12  C 72    ....    67-92    670 

2N     28     ....     26-42 

6  H    6    ....      5-66     6-8 

CMN»H«   106    ....  10000 

Ltarent  ft  Oerhardt  doable  the  formula,  making  it  C*^^H^. 

It  dissolves  with  a  fine  red  colour  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 
Its  hydrochloric  acid  solution  forms  with  bichloride  of  platinum  a 
carmine-coloured  precipitate,  containing  : 

Lanreat  &  Gerhardt 

12  C 72*0    ....    23*06 

2N 28-0    ....      8-97    9-4 

7H 70    ....      2-24 

Pt 990    ....    31-71    30-5  ' 

3  CI 106-2     ....     3402 

C"N»H«,HC1  +  PtCP....  312-2    ....  10000 


Paracyanogen, 

Johnston.  If.  SdM.  J.  ofSe.  1,  75;  also  JSkkw.  56,  841.  Ann  Pharm. 

22,  280. 
PoLTD.  BouLLAT.  J.  Pharm.  16, 180;  also  Seker.  60, 107;  also  Sr.  Areh. 

84,  82;  abstr.  Pogg.  20,  63. 
Thaulow,  J,  pr.  Chen.  81,  220. 
Spbncbr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  80,  478. 
H.  Delbruok.  J.  pr.  Chem.  41,  10L 

Solid  Cyanogen,  Sicarhtni  qfJbtote,  BHekkohtensiqf. 

Parmation.  1.  When  certain  metallic  cyanides  are  Ignited  in  dose 
vessels:  e,  a.  cyanide  of  mercury  (viii,  14);  cyanide  of  silver  (viii,  27); 
ferrocyanide  of  lead.  (Thaulow.;  When  moUt  cyanide  of  mercury  is  heated, 
the  residue  contains  more  than  2C  to  IN,  because  a  proportionately  larger  quSnUty  of 

2d2 
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N  than  of  C  ii  oonimned  in  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  in  tUa  eaaeabd 
the  retidne  ia  difficult  to  free  from  mercary,  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  H  and  O,  dis- 
solyef  in  great  part  in  water  when  repeatedly  washed,  forming  a  light  bine  solntion,  and 
finally  leares  a  paracyanogen  containing  too  much  carbon.  (DelbrQclc.)  —  2.  When 
azulmic  aoid  U  heated  in  close  vessels. 

Preparation.  1.  When  perfectly  di^  cyanide  of  mercuty  is  heated 
in  a  retort,  till  all  the  mercury  is  volatilised  together  with  the  cyanogen 
gas,  paracyanogen  remains  behind.  (Johnston.)  —  When  an  iron  tube 
welded  at  the  bottom  is  filled  with  cyanide  of  mercury,  closed  at  top  b^ 
a  screwed  plug  having  a  hole  through  it  into  which  gypsum  paste  is 
poured,  and  heated  to  low  redness,  the  vapour  of  mercury  escapes  but 
slowly  through  the  gypsum  as  it  becomes  porous  by  the  heat;  and  under 
the  increased  pressure  thus  produced,  a  larger  quantity  of  cyanogen 
remains  in  the  form  of  paracyanogen.  (Brown,  JSdinb,  Phil,  Trans, 
1,245;  Berz,  JaJiredf.  22,  289.)  —  2.  Ferrocjanide  of  lead  (rii,  490)  is 
Ignited  out  of  contact  with  the  air;  the  cooled  mass  exhausted,  first  with 
warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  with  oil  of  vitriol;  and  the  parac3ranogen 

Precipitated  by  water  from  its  solution  in  the  oil  of  vitriol.  (Thaulow.) 
'he  paracyanogen  is  not  actually  dissolved  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  or  only 
to  a  scarcely  perceptible  amount,  but  merely  suspended.  If  therefore 
the  liquid  be  filtered  through  asbestus,  a  dark  brown  filtrate  is  obtained 
from  which  water  throws  down  onl^  a  trace  of  paracyanogen,  and  on  the 
asbestus  in  the  funnel  there  remains  a  quantity  of  charcoaJ  free  from 
nitrogen.  (Berzelins,  Jahrei^,  23,  84.)  —  3.  Azulmic  acid  precipitated 
by  the  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acia  or  alcoholic  cyanogen,  is  ignited 
out  of  contact  with  the  air.  (Johnston.) 

Properties,  The  product  obtained  b7(])  is  a  brown-bhick,  loosely 
coherent,  soft,  tasteless,  inodorous  mass,  which  soils  the  fingers.  (Johnston.) 
It  was  sometimes  obtained  by  Johnston  in  the  form  of  a  greenish  black, 
dense,  hard,  easily  friable  mass,  which,  when  deposited  in  thin  layers  on 
a  tube,  appeared  brown-red  by  transmitted  light 

Paracyanogen  (1)  burnt  with  chlorate  of  potash,  yields  on  the 
average  198  measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  100  of  nitrogen,  and 
therefore  contains  1  At  N  to  2  At  G,  or  a  multiple.     (Johnston.) 

DecofnpoBttions.  1.  When  paracyanogen  obtained  from  dry  cyanide 
of  mercury  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  in  a  stream  of  dry 
nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is  completely  converted  into  cyanogen 
gas  without  leaving  any  residue.  (Delbriick.)  Paracyanogen  obtained 
from  moist  cyanide  of  mercury,  is  likewise  converted  into  gaseous 
cyanogen  by  ignition,  but  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal.  (Delbriick.)  — 
2.  Paracyanogen  (1)  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  bums  slowly  away 
without  smoke,  but  with  a  comparatively  greater  diminution  of  carbon 
than  of  nitrogen,  so  that  at  first  there  remains  a  compound  containing 
6  C  to  4  N,  then  a  compound  of  about  6  C  to  5  N,  and  kstly  Proto- 
carburet  of  Azote,  which  contains  C  and  N  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms 
[=  C"N"  1],  and  when  ignited  for  a  longer  time,  bums  completely 
away,  without  any  further  relative  diminution  of  the  amount  of  carbon. 
When  cyanide  of  mercury  is  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  same 
protocarbnret  of  axote  remains,  amounting  to  2*33  per  cent  (Johnston.) 
—  3.  Dry  chlorine  gas  passed  over  paracyanogen  obtained  from  cyanide 
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^  of  mercnry,  prodnoes  thick  white  fumes,  having  a  suffoeating  odonr  and 

'  condensing  in  the  form  of  a  white  body  in  the  receiver.     This  substance 

I  may  be  snblimed  without  alteration;  it  is  inodorous,  permanent  in  the 

air,  yields  when  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  mass  which  exhibits  the 

reactions  of  cjywiogen  and  chlorine,  and  dissolves  in  hot  water,  forming 

a  solution  which  does  not  exhibit  the  reactions  of  cyanogen.    (Delbriick.) 

i  Paraoyanogen  obtained  from  cyanide  of  silver,   likewise    forms  with 

chlorine,  copious  white  fumes,  but  no  snblimate.     The  apparatus  emit8 

the  mouse-like  odour  of  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  ana  the  escaping 

gas  has  a  pungent  odour  probably  of   volatile  chloride  of   cyanogen. 

(Delbriick.)  —  4.  Paraoyanogen  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  is 

resolved  into  ammonia^  hydn)cyanic  acid,  and  charooal  (Delbriick)  : 

C«N«  +  12H  »  SNIP  +  3C-NH  +  6C. 

or« 

CWN«  +  lOH  «  2NH»  +  4C?NH  +  4C.? 

Nitric  acid  neither  decomposes  paracyanogen  (i)  nor  dissolves  it 
(Johnston,  Delbriick.)  Bat,  when  paracyanogen  obtained  from  cyanide 
of  silver  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue 
slightly  heated,  it  assumes  a  light  yellow  colour,  dissolves  in  nitric  acid 
and  may  be  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  (Delbriick.)  —  Para- 
cyanogen mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash  detonates  by  heat,  but  not  by 
percussion.  (Johnston.)  Sulphur  does  not  act  upon  paracyanogen,  either 
when  the  two  are  heated  together,  or  when  the  vapour  of  the  sulphur 
is  passed  over  heated  paracyanogen.  (Delbriick.)  —  Respecting  Brown's 
alleged  conversion  of  paracyanogen  into  BUicium,  compare  Smith  &  Brett  (Pkil,  Mag,  J, 
19,295;  20,1). 

Combinations.    Paracyanogen  (1)  is  insoluble  in  water.  (Delbriick.) 
It  dissolves  in  warm  oil  ofvUrioL     (Compare  howcTcr  Bereelius,  p.  372.>^ 

The  solution  yields  on  evaporation  a  greyish  black  residue  insoluble  in 

water;  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with 

mercury.     (J  ohnston. ) 

It  dissolves  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  VifAxi 

yellow  solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  an  abundant  residue 

insoluble  in  water.     (Johnston.) 

It  does  not  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  or  in  ammonia.     (Johnston.) 

It  dissolves  in  aqueous  potash,  but  probably  undergoes  decomposition 

at  the  same  time.    (Johnston.) 

Paraeyanide  of  Silver.  —Remains  when  cyanide  of  silver  is  ignited 
in  close  vessels  (viii,  27),  as  a  grey,  porous,  very  refractory  mass,  which, 
when  struck  with  the  hammer,  acquires  a  perfect  metallic  lustre  like  that 
of  bismuth,  and  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  so  that  it  may  be  crushed 
to  a  fine  powder.  (Thaulow.)  Greyish  silver-white,  hard  and  brittle 
(Delbriick.) 

Paracyanide  of  silver  very  strongly  ignited  in  a  retort  yields  nitrogen 
and  cyanogen  gases,  at  first  in  the  proportion  of  1  vol.  nitrogen  gas  to 
1*5  vol.  cyanogen;  then  of  1  :  2  4;  then  of  1  :  0*86;  and  lastly  of 
1  :  00.  —  134  pts.  (1  At.)  of  cyanide  of  silver  strongly  ignited  m  a 
retort,  till  the  paracyanide  of  silver  formed  at  first,  is  decomposed,  gives 
off  20' 44  pts.  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  and  cyanogen  gases  (1*84  gmi. 
of  c^ai)i4e  of  eilve^  yielding  04  cubic  centimetres  pf  the  gas^^ous  wi^turc) 
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The  residne^  'vhieh  bu  etactly  the  appearance  of  ailTer,  learas,  when 
WIed  with  nitric  acid,  5'8  pts.  of  nitrogenous  charcoal,  which  when 
bnmi  jielda  1  yoI.  nitrogen  to  3*5  vol.  carbonic  add  gas,  therefore  3*5 
pts.  carbon  to  2*3  pis.  nitrogen.  The  26  pts.  of  cyanogen  in  134  pts.  of 
cyanide  of  silrer  are  therefore  resoWed  into  20*44  pts.  of  gaseous  miztore 
and  5*8  pts.  of  nitrogenised  charcoal;  20*44  +  5*8  s=  26*24;  and  the 
silver  retains  a  proportionally  larger  quantity  of  carbon  than  of  nitrogen^ 
eo  that  the  cjranogen  gas  CTolyed  is  mixed  with  free  nitrogen.  (Delbriicfc.) 
—  Nitric  acid  digested  with  paracyanide  of  silver,  extracts  the  greater 
nart  of  the  silver  and  leaves  a  brown  residue.  (Tfaaulow.)  The  residue 
left  after  the  paracyanide  of  silver  has  been  repeatedly  boiled  with  fresh 
nitrip  acid«  contains,  in  the  dried  state,  together  with  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of  2  At.  to  1  At.,  also  43*4  p.  c.  silver,  which 
remains  after  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  therefore  contains 
AgC«N"  [or  rather,  Ag»C"N«].  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fkarm.  50,  357).  Para- 
cyanide of  silver  [the  residue  after  treatment  with  nitric  acid  appears  to 
be  meant]  yields,  when  heated  to  bright  redness,  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  cyanogen  gases  in  proportions  varying  in  the  course  of  the  expe- 
riment as  follows  :  1:8;  1:5;  1:4;  and  finally  1  :  8  again ;  hence 
charcoal  remains  together  with  the  silver.  (Liebig.)  Paracjranide  of 
silver  cannot  be  completely  freed  from  silver  by  boiling  with  nitric  add; 
the^  silver  ma,^  however  be  entirely  removed  by  treating  the  brown  friable 
residue  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  with  mercury,  or  by 
dissolving  it  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  precipitating  by  water.  (Delbriick.) 
The  brown  pulverulent  residue  obtained  by  treating  paracyanide  of  silver 
with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  gives  off,  when  dned  over  oil  of 
vitriol  and  ignited  in  the  air,  a  faint  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
leaves  40*24  p.  c  silver,  which  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  all  but  a  mere 
trace.  It  dissolves  in  slightly  heated  oil  of  vitriol,  without  evolution  of 
gas,  and  water  added  to  the  dark  brown  solution  throws  down  brown 
Sakes,  which,  after  drying  at  175^  leave  35-46  p.  c.  silver  when  ignited 
in  the  air.  —  These  brown  flakes,  twice  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
washed  and  dried,  leave  by  ignition  32*8  p.  c.  silver.  It  appears  then 
that  the  silver  is  not  completely  extracted,  either  by  nitric  add  or  by 
oil  of  vitriol.     (Rammelsberg,  Po^g.  73,  84.) 

Paracyanide  of  silver  unites  with  mercury,  forming  an  extremely  hard 
crystalline  amalgam.  This  amalgam  once  digested  with  nitric  acid,  leaves 
a  residue  which,  when  pulverised,  dissolves  completely  in  excess  of  oQ 
of  vitriol  even  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Water  added  to  this  solution 
throws  down  paracyauogen,  while  the  silver  remains  dissolved  in  the 
dilute  acid.  If  the  'residue  is  not  pulverised,  it  does  not  dissolve  in  oil 
of  vitriol  unless  heat  be  applied,  and  then  gives  off  a  gas,  which  is  not 
sulphurous  add.  (Thaulow.^  —  Paracyanide  of  silver  surrounded  with 
magnesia,  and  exposed,  in  a  nessian  crucible,  to  the  most  intense  heat  of 
a  Sefistri^m's  blast  furnace,  yields  metallic  globules  of  silver  containing 
magnesium,  and  soluble  without  colour  in  nitric  acid.  —  By  tolerably 
strong  ignition,  for  half  an  hour  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  para- 
cyanide of  silver  does  not  undergo  any  change  in  form  or  appearance, 
but  nevertheless  exhibits  a  few  granules  of  reduced  silver.  (Thaulow.) 
It  is  not  altered  by  ignition  with  cyanide  of  potassium.     (Thaulow.) 

Paracyauogen  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.     (Johnston.) 

f.  "When  bydrocyanic  acid  is  added  to  a  mizfore  of  potach  and  ferricjanide  of 
potarainm.  the  eolation  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  aeon  qhan^n^  however  tO  dark  red 
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Mid  eren  black,  and  yieUU  a  precipitafee  of  the  ■ama  colonr,  the  fomaftioa  of  wkieh  U 
accelerated  bj  heat  This  compoand  ia  iosolable  in  water,  bat  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalis,  and  reprecipitated  hj  aoids ;  it  gives  off  10*5  p,  c.  water  at  lOO**.  It  contaiaa 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  bat  not  in  the  proportions  to  form  paracjanogen,  the  carbon  being 
in  esoese,  and  likewise  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Different  specimens  gave  resnlts  rarying 
from  48*92  to 42-05  p. e.  C;  41*62  to  42*77  N;  and  .H2  to  3*4  H.  A  atmSlar  sub. 
stance  is  formed  by  passing  ohloriao  Ihroogh  a  solntioa  of  cyanide  of  potasaiwn  :  the 
product  thus  obtained  gives  35*2  to  36*2  C;  42  30  N;  and  3*00  H.  Whan  treated 
with  mtri«  acidy  it  forms  a  yellow  compound  (Lyon  Playfrdr,  Ch^m,  Soe,  Q.  /.  viii,  129).  f • 


Appendix  to  Paraeyano^en, 

Azuhnic  Acid. 

Johnston.    Sehw,  56,  841. 

Pol.  Boullay.    J,  Pharm.  Id,  180 ;  abo  8Aw,  60, 107. 

H.  Dblbruck.    /.  pr.  Cl^em.  41,  161. 

Stieikohlemiqff  AzuimiH^urt,  A^lmin,  Aeid§  azuimique  (Boullay},  Azubnine 
(Th^oard), 

First  noticed  and  examined  in  some  of  its  relations  by  Proust  in  1806  (Ann.  Chim, 
60,  233 ;  also  N,  0»M,  3,  584),  then  by  Ittner  in  1809  (BeitrUsre  «.  OetchiekU  d. 
BiamiHur$),  and  by  Qay-I^nssac  in  181 1  $  afterwards  somewhat  more  minutely  hj 
Johnson  and  Boullay;  fraqnently  ooofomded  wi4b  para^aiiogon,  from  which  howerer 
it  differ*  bj  covtaiiihig  hydrogen. 

FamuUicn,  In  many  deoompoaitions  of  oyanogon  and  hjdroojanio 
acid.     (Tii,  386,  6;  387,  7;  402,  12.) 

Preparation.  An  aqoeons  or  a  dilute  alooholic  golntion  of  ojanoffen 
or  aqueous  hjdroc3ranic  acid  is  left  to  itself  for  some  time — best  after 
addition  of  a  small  oaantitj  of  ammonia  or  of  potash  —  as  long  as  the 
liquid,  which  graduallj  acquires  a  brown  colour,  continues  to  deposit 
brown  flakes;  and  these  flakes  are  ooUected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
water.  The  water  taJces  up  a  portion  of  them,  becoming  brown  thereby, 
the  solution  being  caused  by  the  ammonia  produced  in  the  decomposition 
or  perhaps  by  the  ammonia  or  potash  added.  This  portion  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid. 

Special  modes  of  preparatum  :  1.  Concentrated  —  or  better,  anhy- 
drous — hydrocyanic  acid  is  left  to  itself  till  it  solidifies  in  a  brown  mass, 
which  is  washed  with  water  and  dried. 

2.  Hydrated  alcohol  saturated  with  cyanogen  gas  is  left  to  stand  as 
long  as  flakes  are  deposited  in  it;  and  these  flakes  are  collected  on  a  filter, 
the  alcohol  then  running  ofl*  colourless,  afterwards  washed  with  water, 
which  then  becomes  yellow,  and  dried.     (Johnston.) 

3.  An  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen  is  abandoned  to  spontaneous 
decomposition,  and  the  brown  precipitate  washed  with  water,  and  dried. 
(Pelouze  &  Richardson,  Ann,  Pharm..  2^,  63.) 

4.  Alcoholic  potash  is  saturated  with  cyanogen  cas;  the  liquid 
decanted  from  precipitiirtpd  cyanide  of  potas.sium;  set  asido  for  some  time 
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Id  a  bottle,  which  is  closed  with  the  stopper  of  a  dropping  bottle  having  a 
narrow  tube  passing  through  it;  and  after  fonr  months,  when  the  odonr 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible,  slowlj  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  then  macerated  in  cold  water,  thrown  on  a 
filter  and  washed  with  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour.  The 
azulmic  acid  thus  obtained  leaves  a  small  qnantity  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
when  burnt,  but  may  be  obtained  pure  by  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol,  preci- 
pitation by  rather  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  subsequent 
washing  and  drying.     ^Thaulow,  «/.  pr,  Chem,  31,  228.) 

5.  Hydrocyanic  acid  may  also  be  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
ammonia  or  potash  (Gm.),  or  its  vapours  passed  into  aqueous  cyanide 
of  potassium,  or  the  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  a  qnantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  not  sufficient  to  decompose  it  (Delbrlick);  in  either 
case  an  abundant  deposit  is  quickly  obtained.  The  product  obtained 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is  however  a  mixture  of 
three  substances,  of  which  one  is  soluble  in  water,  another  in  acids, 
while  a  bod^  richer  in  carbon  remains  behind.     (Delbriick.) 

6.  Cyanide  of  potassium  prepared  by  the  method  given  at  page 
413,  5,  vol.  vii,  is  dissolved  in  cold  water;  chlorine  gas  passed  through 
the  solution,  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  till  it  begins  to  effervesce,  becoming  heated 
at  the  same  time  to  85°,  and  giving  out  white  fumes;  the  liquid  set  aside 
for  some  hours,  whereupon  it  becomes  turbid,  acquires  a  dark  colour,  and 
deposits  black  flakes;  and  the  red  liquid  decanted  from  these  flakes  (it 
may  yield  more  if  treated  with  fresh  chlorine),  which  are  then  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ice-cold  water,  in  which  they  appear  to  be  some- 
what soluble,  and  dried.  Bromine  or  iodine  may  also  be  used  instead  of 
chlorine.  (Spencer,  J,  pr,  Ohem,  30,  478.^  The  product  thus  obtained 
is  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  dissolves  with  brown  colour 
in  water,  and  the  other  for  the  most  part  in  boiling  nitric  acid. 
(Delbriick.)  In  general,  azulmic  acid  exhibits  different  properties 
according  to  the  modo  in  which  it  is  prepared.     (Delbriick.) 

Properties.  Azulmic  acid  (1)  is  a  black  spongy  mass,  yielding  a 
brown  powder,  which,  in  fine  particles,  transmits  light  with  red  brown 
colour  (Boullay);  (2)  is  black  in  the  mass,  brown  when  pulverised 
(Johnston);  (3)  black  (Pelonze  &  Richardson). 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  azulmic  acid,  statements  vary 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  calculate  a  formula.  As 
Delbriick  has  shown  that  many  preparations  bearing  the  name  of  azulmic 
acid,  are  mixtures  of  three  substances,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
another  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  third  insoluble  in  both  liquids,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  pure  compound  has  ever  been  analysed.  The  following  are  the 
individual  statements  : 

Azulmic  acid  (1),  purified  by  solution  in  potash,  precipitation  by 
acids,  washing,  and  drying,  yields  by  combustion  5  vol.  carbonic  acid 
gas  to  2  vol.  nitrogen,  and  appears  to  bo  =  C*N»H.  (Boullay). — The 
acid  (2)  contains  26  pts.  (1  At.)  cyanogen  to  405  (4  At.)  hydrogen,  and 
is  therefore  =  C'NH*  (Johnston,  Schw,  56,  346.)  Acid  (I)  and  acid  (2) 
are  C'N»H,2H0  [  =  C«N*H«0*]  (Johnston,  Ann.  Fharm.  22,  280). 
Acid  (4)  yields  by  combustion  2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  to  1  vol.  nitrogen. 
(Thaulow.)  —  Acid  (3)  in  combination  with  oxide  of  silver  exhibits  the 
composition  C'N*H*0*  (Pclouze  <fc  Richardson). — Acid  (4)  contains  about 
4  At.  C  to  1  At.  N ;  but  it  is  a  mixture  (vid.  sup.),  so  that  the  pro* 
portion  varies  in  different  preparations.    (Delbriick.) 
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Deeampowttont  1.  Azulmio  acid  (1)  yields  by  dry  distillation,  hydro- 
eyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  and  leaves  charcoal  containing  nitrogen. 
(ProQSt).  It  yields  a  snblimate  of  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  when 
more  strongly  heated,  a  gas  smelling  of  cyanogen,  bnt  burning  with  a 
bine  flame,  and  leayes  charcoal.  (Boullay.)  The  acid  (1)  or  (2) 
which  is  CN*H*0^  gives  off,  when  ignited,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  leaves  paracyanogen. 
C«N*H«0^  =  2(NH',C0»)  +  C*iN».  (Johnston.)  —  Acid  (4)  when  gently 
heated,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrocyanate 
of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  residue  which  contains  more  carbon  than 
cyanogen  contains,  and  is  therefore  resolved  by  strong  ignition  into 
cyanogen  gas  and  charcoal  free  from  nitrogen.  —  2.  Chlorine  gas  passed 
over  azulmio  acid,  gives  off  white  fumes  having  a  pungent  odour  and 
perhaps  containing  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen;  no  sublimate  is  formed, 
but  the  apparatus  exhibits  the  mouse-like  odour  of  solid  chloride  of 
cyanogen.  (Delbriiok.)  The  acid  (1)  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated 
iMtrio  acid.  The  aurora -red  solution  is  precipitated  by  water;  when 
evaporated,  it  leaves  a  pitchy  residue,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  better  in 
hot  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  potash-ley,  from  which  acids  throw 
down  a  body  resembhng  indigo-resin.  (Boullay.)  The  acid  (I)  diasolvefl 
readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  water  added  to  the  yellow  solution  throws 
down  paracyanie  acid  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.    (Johnston.) 

Paraeyanic  acid  =  C®N*0;  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it 
gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  cyanogen  gases,  and  leaves  paracyanogen. 
Mercuric  paraeyanate  is  precipitated  even  from  the  hot  solution  of  panv- 
cyanic  acid  in  nitric  acid  [on  addition  of  mercuric  nitrate)];  it  is 
=  2HgO,C«N*0.     ParacyanaU  of  silver  is  AgO,C*N*0.    (Johnston.) 

The  solution  of  azulmic  acid  (1)  in  nitric  acid  is  but  partially  preci- 
pitated by  water;  ammonia  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  dissolved 
matter  in  thick  brown  flakes.  Lead  and  silver  salts  precipitate  the  nitric 
acid  solution  more  completely  than  water;  bnt  the  liquid  filtered  from 
the  silver  precipitate  still  forms  with  ammonia  a  thick  brown  precipitate 
containing  3*07  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  silver.  The  nitric  acid  solution  of 
azulmic  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia  as  far  as  possible  without  precipi- 
tation, forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  thick  white -precipitate; 
with  copper-salts  a  light  green;  and  with  manganese-salts,  after  addition 
of  sal-ammoniac  and  ammonia,  a  light  brown  precipitate.  When  the 
nitric  acid  solution  of  azulmic  acid  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver 
without  addition  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  contains  31*98  p.  c.  oxide 
of  silver;  if  ammonia  be  added  immediately,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  alkaline  reaction,  the  precipitate  contains  19*35  p.  c. 
oxide  of  silver.  These  numbers  do  not  agree  with  Johnston's  formula, 
which  requires  51  p.  o.  oxide  of  silver.     (Delbriick.) 

4.  Azulmic  acid  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potash  forms  cyanide  of 
potassium.     (Ittner.) 

Combinations,  Washed  azulmic  acid  (1)  is  insoluble  in  water 
(Uoullay);  (3)  dissolves  sparingly.    (Pelouze  &,  Richardson.) 

The  acid  (4)  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  whence  it  is  precipitated  by 
water.     (Thaulow.) 

It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  ccid,     (Thaulow.) 

The  acid  (1)  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash  forming  a 
dark  brown-red  solution;  acids  throw  down  from  this  solution  a  red- 
brown  powder;    heavy  metallic    salts    decolorise  it   and  form   brown 
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precipitates.  The  acid  (4)  m  likewise  eoluble  io  carbonate  of  potaeh. 
(Thaulow.) 

Alcohol  recently  eaturated  with  cyanogen  gae  doec  not  preoipitata 
carroiive  wblimate;  but  after  the  aofution  hai  turned  brown,  it  forme 
therewith,  a  brown  precipitate  afterwards  taming  red,  which  jieide  hj 
combnetion,  2  toL  carbonic  acid  gee  to  1  vol.  nitrogen.  -*--i^titra^e  oftUver 
forms  a  black  precipitate  with  alcohol  saturated  with  eyanogen  gas^  after 
the  solution  has  turned  brown.    (Johnston.^ 

Axulmic  acid  (B)  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  add.  (Peloase  A 
Richardson.) 

Asulmio  aeid  (1),  (2),  and  ^4),  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  (BonUa^, 
Johnston*  Thanlow);  ^8)  is  sparingly  soluble  in  aloohol,  insolnble  in 
eUier.    f  Pelouse  &  Bionardson.) 

Bonliay  likewise  regards  the  mouldy  substance  whieh  remains  when 
cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  (v,  216)  as  atulmie  add.  -«•  Bonliay 
also  obtained  a  similar  substance  by  boiling  gelatin  with  potasL 
(vid.  Odatin.) 

Girardin  A  Preisser  (if.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phy$.  9,  877)  boiled  the 
substance  of  corpses  which  had  mouldered  in  leaden  coffins  in  a  ehurdi, 
with  potash-ley,  and,  by  precinitatinff  with  acids,  and  washing  the 
precipitate  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  obtained  a  red-brown, 
light  crystalline  powder,  amounting  to  B5'5  per  oent.  of  the  original 
mass;  thb  powder  was  resolved  hj  dry  distillation  into  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia  and  charcoal,  and  contained  50*28  per  oent.  C,  47*90  N  and 
1*68  H  (1^  0-19)  so  that  it  was  ^  C^N'H,  therefore  «e  Boollay'e 
asulmic  acid* 


Primaty  nudeui  CH^ 

oa.  c^H-. 

Faraday*    (1821;.)    PhO.  Tram,  }82d,  140;   also  SOw.  47,  840  and 

441;  alsoi'o^.  5,  80a 
CopBBBB.    Ann,  VhinK  Phy$.  69,  184;  also  /.  pr,  Chcm.  18, 165* 

H§»ueurhuirf  juadrihifdrigue  (Coverbe). 

FmTncUion.    By  the  dry  distillation  of  h/t»  and  resins. 

Preparation.  In  the  preparation  of  butylene  (x,  66);  a  certain 
portion  of  benzene  however  remains  dissolved  even  after  strong  cooling. 
(Faraday.)  The  resin-oil  (x,  411),  which,  when  distilled  gives  off  at  first 
an  oil  resembling  amylene  (xi,  2),  then  likene  (x,  411),  and  the  oil 
QUj^io  ^^1^  412^^  yi^i^  ^^  ^  higher  temperature,  the  dfl  C"H*.  (Couerbe.) 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*86  at  15-5^  boiling  at  85*5% 
and  having  a  vapour-density  of  about  8*049.  (Faraday.)  Verv  pale 
yellow;  of  ep.  gr.  0*8022;  lioiling  between  80°  and  85°;  vapour-density 
2*602.     (Couerbe.) 
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Farad»j.       Couerbe. 

12  C 72    ....     90    89'58    ....    89-79 

8  H 8     ...,     10     10-42     ...       9-77 

C»H< 80    ....  100    lOOOO    ....    99-56 

Vol.  DcDiity. 

C-Tapour  IS    49920 

H-gas    8     0-5646 

Oil-yiPonr  2  5-5466 

1  2-7733 

DecompoaUiom.  1.  The  oil  burns  with  a  bright  flame  which  depoaitc 
a  large  quantity  of  Mot  —  2.  In  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  acquires 
a  dark  colour,  becomes  strongly  heated,  and  is  resolved  into  a  lower  thidc 
black  layer  containing  a  conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  upper  thin 
yellow  liquid,  which  is  not  further  altered  by  cold  oil  of  vitriol.  •^Potas* 
Slum  has  no  action  upon  it  at  85-5''.    (Faracuy.) 

Gcmbinatums,  The  oil  dissolves  very  sparinffl^  in  water,  very  readily 
in  alcohol  (whence  it  may  be  separated  by  water)  m  ether  and  in  oiU  both 
Jixed  and  volatile.    (Faraday.) 


Fyrocatechio. 
C*»H*0*  =  C»H*0«,0». 

Reinsch.  Repert,  68,  54. 

WACKENRODsa.  Ann.  Pharm,  37,  309. 

Const.  Zwengbr.  Ann,  Pharm,  37,  327.  • 

Rudolf.  Wagner.  J.  pr,  Ghent.  52,  450;  55,  65. 

EissFELDT.  Ann,  Pharm.  92,  101. 

Max.  Buohnsr.  Ann.  Pharm.  96,  186. 

PyrwHoriianiUe  acid,  PketUe  or  Ojtypkenie  add.  —  First  obtained  by  Reinsch 
in  1 839;  more  exactly  iavestigated  by  Zwenger^  Wagner,  Eissfeldt  and 
Bachner. 

Formation.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  catechin  (Reinsch,  Zwenger), 
of  moritanniq  acid,  gum  ammoniacum  and  probably  also  of  peucedanin 
(Wagner),  of  kino  (Eissfeldt);  also  of  wood,  whence  it  is  found  in  wood* 
vinegar.  (Buchner.)^^  It  does  Dotooenr  in  coal-tar.  (Bachner.) 

Preparation.  1.  Catechin  or  catechu  is  in  trod  need  into  a  retort  of 
fourfold  capacity,  and  quickly  heated  above  its  melting  point  until  it 
chars;  the  distillate  which  collects  in  the  cooled  receiver,  evaporated  at 
30"  till  crystals  fontt  on  the  surface,  the  empyrcrmitic  oils  which  become 
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resinised  duriDg  the  evaporation  being  separated  by  filtration;  the  blaek- 
brown  crystalline  mass  which  forms  on  cooling,  sablimed  (after  pressare 
between  paper^  according  to  Wagner),  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  then  passing 
over  at  firsts  which  also  yields  pyrocatechin  by  evaporation;  and  the 
sublimation  of  the  crystals  repeated  three  or  four  times,  till  they  no 
longer  become  coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Zwenger.)  —  2.  Crude 
moritannic  acid  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  quartz-sand  is  heated 
in  a  retort  over  a  moderate  fire;  and  the  distillate,  which  solidifies  on 
cooling,  freed  from. the  oil  containing  carbolic  acid  by  pressure  between 
paper,  and  purified  by  sublimation  and  recrystallisation  from  water. 
(Wagner.)  —  IT.  3.  Malabar  kino  or  bu tea-kino  yields  by  dry  distillation 
a  clear  watery  liquid  smelling  of  creosote,  and  leaving,  after  separation 
from  empyreumatio  oil,  and  evaporation,  a  black  crystalline  mass^  which 
when  sublimed,  yields  pyrocatechin  in  thin  colourless  laminsB,  and  some- 
times in  rhombic  prisms.  From  malabar  kino  (but  not  from  butea-kmo), 
a  small  quantity  of  pyrocatechin  may  also  be  obtained  by  extraction  with 
ether  and  evaporation,  —  or  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  with 
acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  lead  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
evaporating,  and  digesting  the  residue  in  ether.  (Eissfeldt)  —  4.  Crude 
wood-vinegar*  evaporated  to  a  syrup  is  shaken  up  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt;  the  liquid  separated  from  the  tarry  matter  and 
agitated  with  ether;  the  ethereal  liquid  separated  from  the  saline  solution 
and  the  ether  distilled  ofi*;  and  the  residue  (containing  pyrocatechin,  acetic 
acid  and  tar-oil)  distilled  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  whereupon  acetic 
acid  passes  over  first,  then  pyrocatechin  and  tar-oil,  then  a  brown  viscid 
oil.  The  middle  portion  of  the  distillate,  which  must  be  collected  apart, 
solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  reddish  yellow  crystalline  pulp,  which,  when 
pressed  between  bibulous  paper  and  sublimed  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid, 
yields  colourless  pyrocatechin.  Or  better  :  The  wood-vinegar  is  shaken 
up  with  ether  withont  previous  evaporation;  the  residue  obtaiued  from 
the  ethereal  liquid  by  distilling  off  the  ether,  shaken  up  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt;  the  saline  solution,  after  separation  ttom  the 
oil,  again  shakeu  up  with  ether;  the  ether  distilled  ofl*;  and  the  residue 
also  subjected  to  distillation;  a  liquid  is  then  obtained,  which,  on  cooling, 
yields  tolerably  pure  crystals  of  pyrocatechin.  (Buchner.)  %, 

PropeHiez,  —  Broad,  white,  strongly  shining  laminas  reeembllng 
benzoic  acid,  and  rhombic  prisms.  (Zwenger.)  Small  shining  rectangular 
prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system;  bevelled  with  two  laces 
resting  on  the  acute  lateral  edges  at  an  angle  of  116^  (Wagner  <fc 
Neumann.)  Melts  at  116°*,  and  sublimes  even  at  a  lower  tempemture. 
(Zwenffer.)  Melts,  after  drying,  between  110°  and  115°,  and  volatilises 
gradually  at  130°  (between  50°  and  60°  according  to  Wagner);  melts  at 
111°  or  112°;  when  perfectly  dry,  and  volatilises  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. (Eissfeldt.)  Melts  at  1 1 1°,  and  volatilises  at  the  melting  point, 
subliming  in  shining  lamime.  (Buchner.)  Boils  between  240°  and  245^ 
(between  240°  and  250"",  according  to  Wagner),  and  yields  colourless 
vapours  which  condense  into  a  quickly  crystallising  Al.  (Wagner.)  The 
vapours  have  a  pungent  odour  and  excite  coughing.  Its  taste  is  sharply 
bitter  and  burning,     It  is  neutral.  (Zwenger.)    Rather  bitter;  scarcely 

*  Tn  Zweuger's  paper  the  noplting  point  is  stated  to  be  126^;  bat  this  U 
stated  by  Zwenger  himself  to  be  a  misprint  (vid.  Ann.  Pharm,  92,  1C8). 
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reddens  litmus.  Mixed  with  hydrochloric  ocid^  it  colonra  firirood  violet^ 
the  colouring  being  stronger  as  the  pjrocatechiu  is  more  free  from 
carbolic  acid.  (Wagner.) 
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Eissfeldt'i  first  analysis  was  made  with  pjrocatechin  prepared  from  malabar-kino  ; 
the  second  from  batea-kino.  —  Buchner  explains  the  excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  on 
thu  sopposition  that  the  pyrocatechin  had  a  small  quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  adhering 
to  it. 

Pyrocatechin  i«  metameric  with  hydrochinone. 

Decompositions.  1.  Pjrocatechin  turns  yellow  when  heated,  and 
becomes^  as  appears  from  the  preceding  analyses,  somewhat  richer  in 
carbon.  It  also  leaves  a  slight  black  residue  when  sublimed.  This 
residue  boiled  with  water,  leaves  an  empyreumatio  resin,  and  yields  a 
brown  decoction;  on  evaporating  this  liquid,  a  black  film  forms  on  the 
surface  and  a  brown  black  residue  is  left. — From  this  residue,  alcohol  extracts 
a  yellowish,  translncent,  amorphous  substance  (similar  to  Runge's  yiridic  acid)  whos* 
aqueous  solution  acquires  a  green  colour,  gradually  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  imm^ 
diately  on  addition  of  potash.  The  same  solution  forms  with  baryta- water  a  green 
precipitate ;  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  which  afterwards  turns 
green ;  with  ferrous  salts  a  black ;  and  with  nitrate  of  nlver  »  brown  precipitate. 
(Zwcnger.)  Pyrocatechin  may  be  distilled  undecomposed  even  with  excess  of  baryta  or 
lime.  (Wagner.)— 2.  It  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  (Zwenger.)  —  3.  Its 
aqueous  solution  turns  reddish  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  may  be  evapo- 
rated without  decomposition.  (Zwenger.)  —  4.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed 
by  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  chloranil.  (Wagner.) 
—  5.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  violence,  evolving  red  vapours. 
(Zwenger.)  The  products  of  this  reaction  are  oxalic  acid  and  traces  of 
a  yellow  nitro-acid,  probably  styphnio  acid.  (Wagner.) — 6.  With  aqueous 
chloride  of  lime  or  bichromate  of  potash,  it  forms  a  black  liquid  and  a 
black  precipitate.  —  7*  With  aqueous  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  car- 
bonates it  forms  a  mixture  which  is  yellow  at  first,  then  becomes  greenish 
yellow,  and  lastly  black.  (Zwenger.)  The  change  of  colour,  accompa- 
nied by  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen,  proceeds  in  the  following  order: 
green-brown,  then  black  and  opaque;  with  milk  of  lime :  green,  then 
Quickly  brown.  (Warner.)  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  pyrocatechin  pro- 
duces a  greenish  precipitate  with  silver  solution,  the  silver  being  partly 
reduced,  and  a  dark  brown  precipitate  with  solution  of  gold.  To  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum  it  gradually  imparts  a  green  colour  and  then  forms  a 
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greenish  browu  precipitate.  (Zwenger.)  It  easily  reduces  nitrate  of 
silrer^  tercbloride  of  gold  and  bichloride  of  platinum;  and  at  a  boiling 
beat,  sulphate  or  acetate  of  copper  mixed  with  potash;  it  also  imparts  a 
brown  colour  to  acetate  of  copper,  and  then  forms  a  black-brown  preci- 
pitate. (Wagner.) — It  is  not  altered  by  sulphurous  acid.  (Wagner.) 
BoofaDer'i  oxyphenic  add  exhibits  similar  reactions. 

dmUna^ioM.  Fyrdcatechin  dissolves  readil^r  in  water  (Zwenger, 
Wagner);  also  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Zwenger.) 

It  quickly  absorbs  atnmoniacal  ga»,  and  gives  it  off  again  in  vacuo  or 
at  100^  (Zwenger.) 

Its  aqueous  solution  fonns,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  thick  white 
precipitate  (yellowish  white,  according  to  Buchner),  which  is  permanent 
in  the  air,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  readily  in 
acetic  acid.  (Zwenger.)  When  dried  in  the  cold*  it  appears  .greenish 
white,  but  brownish  when  dried  at  100^  (Wagner.) 
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The  aqueous  •olution  of  pytDcateohin  does  not  colour  ferrons  salts 
(Wagner,  JBucfaner);  it  ooloun  ferric  salts  dark  green  and  then  forma  a 
black  precipitate  (Zwenger);  the  dark  green  colour  is  changed  by  alkalis, 
even  in  very  dilate  solutions,  to  a  beautiful  violet-red,  like  that  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  and  the  green  colour  ia  restored  by  adds.  (Wagner, 
Buohner.) 

Pyroeatechitt  dissolves  rery  readily  in  alcohol  ^wenger,  Warner), 
and  very  readily  according  to  Zwenger,  but  with  difficulty  accordmg  to 
Buchner,  in  ether. 

It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin  (Zwenger,  Wagner),  or  the  aalts  of 
quinine.  (Wagner.) 


Comexiic  Acid. 

C^RHV^  srz  C»H*0*,0«. 

RoBxarat.    Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  51,  326;  also  J.  Pharm.  19,  AT;  also  AfifU 

Pharm.  5,  »0;  also  Sehw.  67,  B82.~Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  52,  428. 
LiXBia    Ann.  Pharm.  7,237;  also  Pogg.  31,   168. -^  Ann.  Pharm. 

26,  116. 
STBNHonsB.  Phil  Mag,  J.  25,  196;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  51,  237. 
Hbmrt  How.  Ed,  PhU.  Tram  xx,  2,  225;  Ann,  Pharm.  80,  65',  abstt. 

Cheni.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  363. 
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Partmiefmie  Meid,  Ank^droui  m$pMUc  «eti.  —  Diaeorered,  in  1832,  by 
Robiqnet)  who  at  fint  regarded  it  as  anhydrous  meconio  acid;  afterwards 
reoognis^  as  a  distinct  acid  bj  Liebig,  who  first  obserred  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  which  accompanies  the  conTCision  of  meoonic  into 
comenic  acid. 

Fonnatum.  1.  By  heating  meconic  acid  to  tempsrataree  betweon  120* 
and  220%  the  change  being  attended  with  erolution  of  carbonic  acid  : 

CUHiQM  -.  C"H*0»  +  2C0«. 

2.  By  continned  boiling  of  meconic  acid  dissolved  in  water  or  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  likewise  with  erolntion  of  carbonic  acid.   (Robiqnet.) 

Preparation.  Meconic  acid  (Liebig)^  or  meconate  of  potash  or  baryta 
(Robiqnet^^  is  boiled  with  a  strong  mineral  acid;  or  meconate  of  lime  is 
boiled  with  highly  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (Stenhonse);  or  acid 
meconate  of  potash,  prodoced  by  treating  cmde  neutral  meconate  of  lime 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^  is  heated  with  as  much  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  is  required  to  dissolve  it  (How),  and  the  solution  left  to 
crystallise.  When  the  mere  aqveovs  tolatioo  of  the  add  ii  boiled^  too  laige  a  qaan- 
tlcj  of  brown  aecondarj  produet  is  formed.   (Robiqnet,  Uebig.) 

Purification.  The  still  reddish  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess 
of  hot  concentrated  potash;  the  solution  filtered  hot  to  separate  a  small 
quantity  of  lime;  the  white  nodules  which  form  on  cooling,  washed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  till  the  strongly  coloured  mother-liquor  is 
removed;  then  boiled  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  comenic 
acid  which  separates  on  cooling,  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  two  or 
three  recryitallisations  from  water.  The  still  remaining  tinge  of  red 
may  be  removed  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  (Stenhonse.)  — 
2*  The  impure  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  boiling  ammonia  just 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it  (beoaase  an  excess,  as  wdl  as  continued  boiling, 
causes  the  liquid  to  turn  brown),  and  filtered  immediately  at  a  boilinff  heat; 
the  yellow  crystab  which  separate  from  the  dark  filtrate  when  left  at 
rest,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  water;  their  pale 
yellow  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the 
comenic  acid,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  or  pale  yellow 
powder^  crystallised  uom  boiling  water. 

P^^  Properties.  Hard,  yellowish,  very  acid,  grannkr  crystals.  (Robiqnet.) 
Prisms,  laminsa,  or  granules,  having  a  vefy  faint  yellowish  colour. 
(How.) 

The  crystals  are  anhydrous.    (Liebig.) 

Gyiiaii,                                 Robiqaet.  Liebig. 

12  C 72  ....  4615  45-28     4641 

4H 4  ....  2-57 3-65     2-69 

iOO 80  ....  51*28  5107     5090 

C»*H-«OW  156    ....  10000    10000     10000 

Decompontiont.      1.    The  acid,  when  subjected  to   dry  distillation, 
behaves  like  meconic  acid.    (Robiquet.)    When  comenic  (or  meconic) 
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acid  18  quickly  boated  in  a  retort,  above  the  temperatare  of  200^  to  220*^, 
at  vhicli  pjromeconic  acid  wonld  be  formed,  but  not  till  complete 
carbonisation  takes  place,  an  acid,  yellowish,  watery  liquid  passes  over 
having  a  £fttnt  empyreumatio  odour;  and  there  remains  a  blackish  grey, 
porous,  carbonaceous  mass,  from  whose  ammoniacal  solution,  after  filtra- 
tion, hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  thick  dark  green  flakes,  which,  if 
exposed  to  the  air  after  washing  with  water,  shrink  up  to  a  substance 
resembling  glance^ocU  in  appearance,  and  in  its  chemical  relations  agzeeing 
perfectly  with  metagallio  acid.  (Winckler,  ReperL  59,42.)  —  2.  Comenio 
acid  suspended  in  water  through  which  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is 
passed,  forms  a  solution  of  chlorocomenic  acid  which  crystallLses  out  after 
a  while,  and  oxalic  acid  which  remains  in  solution  : 

C«H^O»  +  201  -  C"C1H»0W>  +  HCL 

The  oxalic  acid  and  a  brown  colouring  matter  which  forms  during  evapo- 
ration, must  be  re^rded  as  secondarjr  products.  (How.)  —  3.  Similarly, 
the  colourless  solution  of  comenic  acid  m  bromine-water  yields  bromoco- 
menic  acid  which  crystallises,  and  oxalic  acid.  (How.)  — 4.  Nitric  acid, 
even  when  very  dilute,  converts  comenio  acid  into  carbonic,  hydrocyanic 
and  oxalic  acid,  and  if  the  nitric  acid  is  tolerably  strong  and  heated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  process  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes. 
(How.)  —  5.  Oil  of  vitriol  acts  upon  comenic  acid  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  meconic  acid.  (Robiquet.)  —  6.  The  acid  dissolved  in  water  and 
boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia  till  nearly  all  the  ammonia  evaporates^ 
forms  a  black-red  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  impure  comeuainate 
of  ammonia  as  a  grey  viscid  sediment.    (How)  : 

C«H»OW  +  2NH»  -  C»N»H80«  +  2H0. 

ComhinationB,  The  acid  requires  more  than  16  pts.  of  boiling  water 
to  dissolve  it.    (Robiquet) 

The  ComenaUs  are  partly  neutral  or  hihanc,  partly  add  or  monobasio. 
The  neutral  comenates  of  potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  solid  state.  (How.) 

Comenate  of  Ammonia.  —  Monotasic.  —  Obtained  in  Hoiv^s  process  for 
purifying  comenic  acid.  —  The  aqueous  acid  slightly  supersaturated  with 
ammonia,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  four-sided 
prisms  having  a  yellowish  tinge;  they  give  off  8*04  p.  c  (2  At.)  water  at 
100^  (Stenhouse.)  White  square  prisms  having  a  very  strone  lustre. 
They  redden  litmus  even  when  they  separate  on  cooling  from  a  hot  soln-* 
tion  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia.  They  do  not  give  off  anything 
at  177^,  but  at  199°  in  a  sealed  tube,  they  melt  and  are  converted  into  a 
black  mixture  of  charcoal  and  comenamate  of  ammonia;  their  aqueous 
solution  is  also  converted  into  this  salt  by  continued  boiling  with 
ammonia  (p.  893).  They  dissolve  readily  in  lulling  water,  sparingly  in 
alcohoL  (How.) 

CrytiaU  dried  at  100'.  Stenhouse. 

12  C  72     ....  41«62  41-91 

N 14    ....  8-09  804 

7  H 7     ....  4-05  414 

10  O 80    ....  4624  45-91 

C"H»(NH<)OW 173    ....  10000    100-00 
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The  same  composition  wot  found  by  How ;  if,  however,  the  acid  be  neutralised 
with  animoiiia  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  radiating  prisms  separate  whicti  give  off  13*73 
p.  c.  water  at  100*,  and  are  therefore  C^-H\NH')0><^  -f  3Aq.    (How.) 

CfmienaU  of  Potash.  — a.  Bibtuic, —  The  aqueous  acid  half  neu- 
tralised with  potash  [so  as  to  form  the  monobasic  salt]  yields  no  precipi- 
tate, but  when  completely  neutralised,  deposits  the  sparin/^ly  soluble 
neutral  [bibasic  salt].  In  this  respect,  o>>menio  acid  is  oppo<>ite  to  meconic 
acid,  the  acid  potash-salt  of  which  is  the  less  soluble  of  the  two. 
(Robiquet.) 

b.  Monohcuic.  —  The  acid  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  boilins^ 
potash-ley  yields  crystals  on  cooling,  which^  after  washing  with  cold 
water,  crystallise  from  hot  water  in  short,  square^  anhydrous  needles, 
which  redden  litmus.  (How.) 

Cryialt.  How. 

12  C 720    ....  37-08  37-07 

3  H    3-0    ....  1-54  .,  1-75 

KO 47-2     ....  24-30  ........  13*88 

9  0    72*0    ....  3708  47*30 

C"H3KOW  194-2    ....  10000    100*00 

Comenate  of  Soda.  —  Monobasic.  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  tolerably 
strong  boiling  soda-ley  yields,  on  cooling,  nodules  and  prisms,  which, 
when  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  crystallise  from  solu- 
tion in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water,  in  acid,  anhydrous 
four-sided  prisms.     These  crystals  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  contain 


lily  ] 
(Ho 


1709  p.  c.  soda,  and  are  therefore  C»»H'NaO".  (How.) 

Gomtnateof  Baryta. — a.  Bibasic. — Chloride  of  barium  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia,  throws  down  immediately, 
or  in  very  dilute  solutions,  after  some  time  only,  yellowish  quadratic 
needles  united  in  concentric  groups.  These  crystals  do  not  lose  water 
at  100%  bnt  at  121%  they  ^ve  off  19-03  p.  c.  6  (At.)  water,  and  if  then 
heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  bum  away  in  a  fienr  cloud.  They  do  not 
dissolve  in  boiling  water,  but  when  boiled  with  it,  are  converted  into  a 
basic  salt,  which  does  not  give  off  water  at  121%  and  contains  54*5  p.  a 
baryta.    X*^ow.) 

At  12r.  How. 

12  C   72-0  ....  23»29  23-07 

4  H  40  ....  1-29  1-71 

2  BaO  153*2  ....  49*55  33*81 

10  O  80-0  ....  25*87  4141 

CMH«Ba«0»  +  2.\q....  309*2    ....  100-00    10000 

h.  Monobasic.  —  The  free  acid  does  not  precipitate  baryta-salu.  (Stenhoaa^.)^ 
The  salt  is  produced  when  baryta  is  boiled  with  eicess  of  the  add.---Chloride  of 
barium  mixed  with  a  cold-saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystallised 
ammonia-8a]t,  immediately  forms  a  crysuUino  precipitate,  and  with  a 
more  dilute  solution,  gradually  deposits  transparent  rhomb;}  [t|.  The 
acid  crystals  gradually  give  off  their  20*86  p.  c.  (somewhat  mjre  than 
6  At)  water  at  100%  and  melt  at  a  stronger  heat.    (How.) 

VOL.   XI.  2  0 
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Dried  at  100*.  How. 

12  C   720  ....  32-20  31-89 

3  n  30  ....  1-34  1-71 

BaO  76-6  ....  3426  .33-81 

9  0   72*0     ....    32-20    3259 

C»H»BaO»» 223-6    ....  100-00    10000 

ComenaU  of  StrofUia.  —  The  two  salts  closely  resemble  the  barytar 
salts,  bat  are  more  soluble. 

Comenate  of  Lime,  —  a.  Bihane.  —  The  acid  supersaturated  with 
ammonia,  precipitates  from  chloride  of  calcium,  if  the  solutions  are  satu- 
rated, very  short  prisms  which  give  off  18-20  p.  c.  (5  At)  water  at  121% 
and  when  the  solutions  are  dilute,  small  shining,  crystals,  which  at  121*^ 
give  off  31 -37  p.  0.  (11  At)  water.  The  two  kinds  of  crystab  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  become  basic  when  boiled  with  water. 

Dried  at  121«.  How. 

12  C  72    ....    33-96    34-20 

4  H  4     ....       1-89    2-36 

2  CaO 56     ....     26*41     2659 

10  O  80    ....     37-74     36-85 

Ci3H2Ca«OM  +  2Aq 212     ....  lOO'OO     100-00 

h.  Ifonohaaie,  —  A  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  a  cold-satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  the  crystalline  ammonia-salt,  quickly  deposits 
transparent,  shining,  rhombic  crystals,  which  give  off  their  water  slowly 
at  100°,  but  the  whole,  amounting  to  2615  p.  c.  (7  At),  at  121°  They 
dissolve  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallise  therefrom  on  cooling. 

Dried  at  121*>.  How. 

12  C  72  ....  41-14  40-83 

3  H 3  ....  1-71  1-94 

CaO 28  ....  16*00  1602 

9  O  72     ....     41-15     41-21 

C»H«CaO»»   175     ....  10000    10000 

Comenate  of  Magneda, — a.  ^t&onc.  —  Sulphate  of  magnesia  forms 
with  the  acid  saturated  with  ammonja,  especially  when  the  mixture  is 
stirred,  hard,  closely  adhering,  crystalline  grains  consisting  of  short 
microscopic  needles.  These  crystals  heated  to  100°,  slowly  give  off 
26*50  per  cent.  (8  At)  water;  and  if  then  kept  at  121°  for  four  days, 
they^ive  off  such  a  quantity  [nearly  3  At],  that  the  residual  salt 
contains  21*30  p.  c.  magnesia,  .and  is  therefore  not  quite  anhydrous. 
They  are  not  soluble  in  IwDiling  water.     (How.) 

DHedatlWf".  How. 

12  C  72  ....  35-12  3507 

5  H 6  ....  2-44  2-53 

2MgO 40  ....  19-51  l^'hZ 

11  O 88     ....     42-93     42-87 

C"H«Mg»0'"  +  3Aq    ...  205     ....  10000    .......  10000 
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b,  ManoBade.  —  Crystallises,  after  a  'while,  from  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  with  the  cold-saturated  solution  of  the  crystalline 
ammoniarsalt,  in  small  rhombs,  and  from  more  dilute  solutions,  on  evapo- 
ration, in  larger  crystals  which  are  strongly  acid,  give  off  22  08  p.  c. 
(e  At.)  water  at  116°,  and  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water.    (How.) 

Dried  at  lie:  How^ 

12  C  72  ....  38*92  8862 

ft  H 5  ....  270  2-97 

MgO 20  ....  10-81  IMO 

"O 88  ....  47-57  47-31 


C»H»MgO«>  +  2Aq 186     ....  10000    10000 

CoTnenate  of  Lead,  —  The  acid  and  its  ammonia-salt  form  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  a  yellowish  white  granular  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess 
of  oomenic  acid,  but  not  in  acetic  acid.    (Stenhouse.) 


Dried  at  lOO: 

12  C  72 

4  H 4 

2  PbO 224 

10  O  « 80 


StenhoQse. 

18*95 

1914 

105 

116 

58-95 

........    58-50 

2105 

21-20 

CBH«PbH>M  +  2Aq 380     ....  100-00    100-00 

A  lead-salt  ezamined  hj  Eobiqaet  coDtains  54*1  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead. 

Ferric  Comenate.  —  Comenic  acid  imparts  a  bright  red  colour  to  ferric 
salts.  The  dark  blood-red  mixture  of  ferric  sulphate  with  a  cold-saturated 
solution  of  comenic  acid  or  its  ammoniacal  salt,  becomes  paler  by  long 
standing,  and  deposits  small,  pitch-black,  shining,  very  hard,  nearly 
tasteless  crystals,  which  smie  between  the  teeth,  yield  a  dark  brown 
powder,  and  dissolve  slowly  both  in  cold  and  in  hot  water,  forming  a 
pale  red  solution.    (Stenhouse.) 

CryetaU  dried  at  l(>0\  Stenhome. 

24  C  144  ....  34-37  35*09 

11  H 11  ....  2-63  2-91 

Fe«0»    80  ....  19-09  1858 

23  O 184  ....  43*91  4342 

Fe>0»,2Ci2H*0«>  +  3Aq 419     ....  10000    10000 

The  red  mixture  of  aqueous  comenic  acid  with*  ferric  sulphate,  becomes 
dark  yellow  at  65°  Tand  gives  off  carbonic  acid:  JIow),  by  pon version  of 
all  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  into  protoxide  at  the  expense  of  the  acid,  part, 
of  which  at  first  remains  undecomposed,  so  that  a  fresh  portion  of  ferric 
sulphate  again  produces  reddening.  This  colour  however  disappears 
when  the  liquid  is  digested  for  1 2  hours  with  excess  of  ferric  sulphate, 
in  consequence  of  the  complete  conversion  of  comenic  acid  into  another 
acid;  hence  the  no  longer  red  liquid  deposits  small,  pale  yellow,  shining 
crystals  of  a  ferrous  salt  (probably  ferrous  oxalate,  as  the  liquid  contains 
oxalic  acid  :  Haw),  which  bum  away  when  heated,  and  dissolve  sparingly 
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in  water ;   the  acid  of  these  crystals^  extracted  by  potasbi  no  loilger 
reddens  ferrous  salts.     (Stcnhouse.) 

Cupric  Comenate,  —  The  dark  green,  hot  aqneoas  mixture  of  capric 
sulphate  and  comenic  acid  (or  the  crystaJlised  ammonia-^alt,  according  to 
How\  deposits  after  a  few  minutes,  elongated  pyramids  having  the 
colour  of  Schweinfurt  green.  When  comenate  of  ammonia  is  used,  a  rreentsh 
yellow,  floccnlent  precipitate  is  formed.  With  capric  acetate  and  comenic  add,  the 
precipitate  is  smaller  in  quantity.  (Stenfaonse.)  There  is  no  monohasic  cupric 
comenate.    (How.) 

CrystaU  dried  at  100.  Stenhouse. 

12  C  72  ....  30-51  30-95 

4  H 4  ....  1-69  1-83 

2CnO 80  ....  33-90  33*37 

10  O 80  ....  33-90  33-85 

C>«HsCuK>w  +  2Aq ', 236    ....  100*00    100*00 

The  acid  does  not  precipitate  cprrottve  sHbUnuUe,    (Stenhonse.) 

ComencUe  of  SUver.  —  a.  Bibofie,  —  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  exactly  precipitated  by  comenic  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia.  The 
thick  yellow  precipitate  does  not  detonate  when  heated.  (Liebig.) 

liehig.  Stenhouse. 

12  C 72    ....     19*46    19*54 

2H 2     ....       0*54     0*65 

2  Ag    216    ....    58-38    57*83    58-28 

10  0 80     ....     21-62 21-98 

C»H«A8«0M 370    ....100-00    10000 

h.  Monfjhasic,  —  The  precipitate  (white,  granular  or  flocculent, 
according  to  Stenhouse),  which  the  free  acid  produces  in  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.    (Liebig.) 

Liebig.        Stenhouse* 

12  C 72    ..,.    27*38 

3H 3    ....       M4 

Ag   108    ....    41-06    40*36    ....    40*79 

10  0 80    ....     30-42 


C»H«AgO»« .^  263    ....  100*00 

Comeuic  ilcid  dissolves  sparingly  in  hydrated  alc<A6l,  but  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.     (How.) 
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Qn^fuffoted  Compound, 

Ethylocomenic  Acid. 
(?*HK)»«  5=  C*H«0»,(?»H«0». 

How.    JSd.  Phil.  Tram,  xx,  2,  225;  Ann.  Phaim.  80,  88.  —  Further. 
Ed.N.  PhiLJ.\,2\2. 

FtNOcoMcm'c  tLcid,  Oommovinie  «et<f,  Wemkonuntdnre,  Aetherkomeiuditre, 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  ahsolate  alcohol  in  which  polverised  comenio  acid  is  suspended, 
till  the  acid  dissolves,  which  takes  place  slowly;  the  clear  liquid  (which 
deposits  nothing  on  addition  of  water),  evaporated  at  a  temperature 
below  100°;  the  crystalline  residue  maintained  at  this  temperature,  till  it 
no  longer  smells  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  then  left  to  crystallise  by 
cooling  from  its  solution  in  water  at  nearly  100°.  —  2.  Pulverised 
comenic  acid  heated  with  alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  closed  vessel  to 
a  temperature  above  100",  forms  a  CTanular  deposit  consisting  of  an  acid 
not  yet  examined,  (perhaps  Stenbouse's  parcomenic  acid,  p  410)  and 
ethylocomeuic  acid  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  may  be  separated 
ancl  purified  by  recrystalHsation.  The  same  products  and  not  amylo* 
comenic  acid  are  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  comenic  acid,  alcohol 
and  chloride  of  amyl,  to  150°  for  12  hours. 

Properties,  Large  square  needles,  which  begin  to  evaporate  at  100°; 
melt  at  135°  into  a  clear  brown-red  liquid  which  solidifies  again  in  the 
crystalline  form  on  cooling;  and  if  kept  for  a  longer  time  at  135°,  8ub« 
lime  in  long,  flat,  unaltered  needles  having  the  same  composition. 
Reddens  litmus. 

NeedUi.  How. 

16  C  -.  96  ....  52-17  5213 

8  H  8  ....  4-35  4-56 

10  O  80  ....  43-48  43-31 

C»H«0»    184    ....  100-00    100-00 

Decompotitians.  1.  The  acid  may  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  without 
alteration,  but  if  boiled  for  a  longer  time,  it  yields  free  comenic  acid.  *^ 
2.  With  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  even  in  the  cold,  it  very 
quickly  forms  salts,  and  yields  free  alcohol. 

Comt^inations.    Easily  soluble  in  water. 

When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  acid  in 
absolute  alcohol,  the  ammonia-mU  is  deposited  in  yellow  silky  bundles  of 
needles,  which  give  off  ammonia  in  dry  air,  and  almost  completely 
in  vncuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  leave  ethylocomenic  acid. 

The  acid  imparts  a  deep  red  colour  to  ferric-salts,  —  Its  silver-salt  is 
gelatinons  and  decomposes  very  quickly  even  in  the  dark. 

The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  aloohoL 

Its  aqueous  folutlon  coagulates  albumen.     (How.)- 
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Chloralbiii. 

Lausjbnt.    (1841.)    Bev.  icient  6,  72. 

Preparatum.  The  expxessed  oiystaUine  bimb  of  still  impnre  teiohloro- 
carbolic  acid  (p.  182,  prep.  1),  is  dissolved  in  cold  aq aeons  ammonia^  in 
alcohol^  or  better  in  ether,  and  the  needles  of  chloralbin  which  remain 
undissolved,  are  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  ether. 

Properties.  Long,  white  fiexible  needles,  which  melt  at  190°,  and 
crystallise  in  fern-like  tufts  on  coolins^;  at  a  stronger  heat>  the  compound 
sublimes  undeoomposed  in  needles.     It  is  inodorous. 


12  C 

Neediet 

780 

70-8 
60 

....    48-8»    . 
....     47-68 
....      4-03    . 

Lrarant. 

,     48-5 

2  CI 

6  H 

4-1 

C"CPO«    . 



148*8 

....  10000 

DecampodtionM.  The  compound  bums,  with  a  sooty,  green-edgCNd 
flame,  but  only  so  long  as  it  is  beld  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  It  i« 
not  attacked  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  by  a  boiling  mixture  of  fuming  oil 
of  vitriol  and  strong  nitric  acid,  or  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash. 

It  does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  better  in  boiling  ether,  and 
crystallises  from  both.    (Laurent.) 


Oxifchhrine-nucUtu  CWIHH)*. 

Ghlorocomenic  Acid. 
C"C1H«0"  =  C»C1H»0*,0«. 

Henry  How.  (1851.)  Bd.  PhU.  Trans,  xx,  2,  225;  Ann.  Pharm.  80:  90; 
Ghem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  368. 

Proration.  1.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  water  in  which 
pulverised  comenic  acid  is  suspended;  and  the  nrisms  which  separate  from 
the  solution  after  a  few  hours,  washed  with  cold  water  and  recrystaliised 
from  hot  water.  —  2.  Cold  water  saturated  with  acid  comenate  of 
ammonia  acquires,  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  iti  He  colour 
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of  chlorine  water,  and  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  chlorocomenic  acid, 
which  increase  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  be  purified  as 
in  (1).  The  mother-lianor  becomes  continually  browner,  and  still 
deposits  brown  crystals  ot  the  acid. 

The  crystals,  which  contain  3  At.  water,  are  dried  at  lOO"". 

Acid  at  100*.  How. 

12  C    720  ....  37-81  37-53 

CI 36-4  ....  18'59  18-77 

3  H   30  ....  1-57  1-79 

10  O   800  ....  4203  41-91 

C"CIH»0» 190-4     ....  100-00    100-00 

Decompositions.  I.  The  acid  melts  when  heated,  blackens,  gives  off 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  at  last  yields  a  small  crys- 
talline sublimate,  probably  consisting  of  paracomenio  acid. — 2.  By  nitric 
acid,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  hydrochloric,  carbonic,  hydrocyanio 
and  oxalic  acid.  — 3.  Its  aqueous  solution  treated  with  zinc,  slowly  trives 
off  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  contains  hydrochloric  acid  aud  oxide 
of  zinc. 

Combinations.  Hydrated  Chlorocomenic  acid. —  The  above-mentioned 
long,  colourless,  shining,  four-sided  prisms.  They  give  off  12*47  p.  c. 
(3  At.)  water  at  lOO"".  They  dissolve  ooth  in  cold  and  in  hot  water,  more 
readily  than  oomenio  acid. 

The  cMorocomenates  resemble  the  comenates,  but  dissolve  more  readily 
in  water. 

The  monobasic  chlorocomenates  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  crys- 
tallise readily.     The  bibasic  salts  are  not  obtainable. 

The  ammonia-salt  forms  with  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of 
calciumy  bundles  of  needles  which  appear  more  or  less  quickly  according 
to  the  degree  of  concentration; — with  sulphate  of  magnesia  it  gradually 
forms  a  few  crystals; — and  with  eupric  sulphate  immediately  a  crystalline 
precipitate.  — The  bibasic  chlorocomenates  of  these  bases  appear  to  be  all 
amorphous  and  insoluble. 

The  acid  colours /erne  salts  deep  red,  like  comenic  acid. 

SUversalt.  —  a.  Bibasic,  —  The  acid  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver,  yellow  amorphous  flakes  which, 
after  drying,*  resemble  clay  in  appearance,  consistence  and  tenacity. 
The  salt  dried  at  100''  contains  5685  p.  c.  silver,  and  is  therefore 
C^ClHAg'O^^  When  ignited  in  the  air,  it  leaves  silver  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver;  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  remains  partly  undecomposed.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  bat 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  from  which,  if  it  be  heated  with  the  salt,  cyanide  of 
silver  separates. 

b.  Monobasic.  — The  warm  aqueous  acid  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  throws  down  feathery  crystals,  which,  after  wasliing  with  cold 
water  sepai-ate  from  boiling  water  in  short  shining  needles.  These 
crystals  give  off  4*44  p.  c.  water  at  100°.  When  ignited,  they  leave 
silver  and  chloride  of  silver, 
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Drierf  an  00».  How. 

12  C    72-0  ....  24-21 

CI  ^ 35-4  ....  11-90 

2H   2-0  ....  0-67 

AgO  1160  ....    3901     39-03 

9  0   72-0  ....  24-21 

C>2CIH«A«0» 297-4    ....  100*00 

Chlorocomenie  aoid  dissolyes  rery  readily  in  warm  cdoohoL    (How.) 


Oxybromine-nucleus  C»*BrH»0^ 

Bromocomenic  Acid. 
C*«BrH»0"  =  C"BrH*0*,0*. 

Henry  How.    (1851.)   Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xx,  2,  225;  Ann.  Pharm, 
80^  65;  Cfiem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  369. 

Formation     (p.  384)» 

PrepmxUian.  The  colonrlees  solution  of  comenic  acid  in  a  sliglit 
excess  of  bromine-water,  deposits,  after  a  few  honrs,  shining  crjstalsy 
which  are  washed'  with  cold  water,  reorystallised  from  boiling  water, 
and  freed  from  water  of  crystallisation  by  drying  at  100^ 


12  C  

Acid  at  100*. 

72    . 

..    30-64    ... 

..    3404    ... 

1-28    ... 

..     34-04     ... 

How. 
....    30-75 

Br 

3  H  

80    . 

3    . 

....    34-15 
....       1-49 

10  O  

80    . 

33-61 

C"BrH»0»» 

235    . 

..  10000    ... 

....  100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  The  acid  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  }rieldin^ 
hydrobromic,  carbonic,  hydrocyanic  and  oxalic  acid.  —  2.  With  zinc  ana 
water,  it  decomposes  like  chlorocomenie  acid. 

Combinations.  Hydrated  Bromocomenic  acid.  —  Oily,  colourless, 
shining,  strongly  refracting,  four-sided  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  water 
less  easily  than  chlorocomenie  acid. 

The  monobasic  bfvmocomenutes  of  ammonia,  potash  and  soda  are  crys- 
tallisable;  the  first  crystallises  in  long  needles.  The  bibasic  salts  of  these 
bases  are  not  obtainable. 

The  bibasic  bromocomenates  of  baryta  and  lime  are  amorphous  and 
insoluble ;  the  monobasic  salts  very  easily  soluble. 

The  solution  of  the  acid  in  a  slight  exccj^s  of  ammonia  forms  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  bibasic  bromoeomenate  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  precipitate  having  the  consistence  of  clay  when  dry;  and  the 
solution  of  the  acid  in  warm  wat«r,  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver,  flakes  of 
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monobasic  Iromoeomenate  of  silver,  whicb^  after  wasbiog  with  cold  water 
and  solution  in  boiling  water,  separates  in  short  shining  prisms,  con- 
taining, when  dried  at  100^  33*64  p.  c.  oxide  of  silver,  and  therefore 
=  C»BrH»Ag9«>. 

The  acid  is  less  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  than  chlorocomenio  acid. 
(How.) 


Oxyazo^iudsits  (?^NHH)«- 

Gomenamic  Acid. 
C»NH«0*  =  C^NHW,©^. 

Henrt  How.  Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xx,  2,  225,  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  91;  Chm. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  370. 

Formatian  and  Preparation.  1.  Monobasic  comenate  of  ammonia 
heated  in  a  sealed  tobe  to  199°,  leaves  a  carbonaoeons  mass  from  which 
water  extracts  comenamate  of  ammonia^  the  acid  of  which  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid  in  white  scales. — 2  Aqaeous  comenic  acid  is 
boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia  till  nearly  all  the  ammonia  is  expelled 
from  the  liqnid,  which  assumes  a  blackish  red  colour;  the  grey,  viscid, 
argillaceous  sediment  of  comenamate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  colouring 
matter,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  dii^solved  in  hot  water;  the  solution 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  not  in  excess;  and  the  precipitated 
dark  brown  scales  of  impure  comenamio  acid  purified  bv  repeated  crystal- 
lisation  from  hot  water,  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  free  from 
iron.     Charcoal  containing  iron  would  give  a  purple  colour  to  the  acid. 

The  crystals  are  dehydrated  by  heating  to  100^  Their  solution 
reddens  litmus  strongly. 


•    Acid  dried  at  100''. 
12  C  y«     - "     ^fi'45     . 

How. 
46*16 

N 

14    ^      9-03    , 

.......      9-17 

5  H 

5    ....      3*23    . 

3-39 

8  O 

64     ....    41-29    . 

41-28 

C«NH»0» 

15{^    ....  100-00    . 

100-00 

[The  formola  Ci'.\dHH)^,Q*  would  repreaent  the  acid  as  monobasic,  whereas  it  it 
bibasic,  like  comenic  acid.] 

The  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash,  yielding  ammonia  and 
comenate  of  potush. 

Combinations.  Hydrated  Comenamio  acid.  —  The  above-mentioned 
crystals:  Colouriess  shining  plates  which  give  off  18*81  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water 
at  100°,  and  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  cold  water. 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  ht/dty)chloric  acid  and  other  strong 
mineral  acidsy  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  as  comenamate  of  ammonia, 
when  the  liquid  is  not  quite  neutralised  with  ammonia. 

The  acid  forms  with  most  basea,  bibasic  and  monobasic  sails. 
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Manobanc  ComenavuUe  of  Ammanui.  —  Separates  from  a  slightly  acid 
mixture  of  'the  aoid  with  ammoniaj  on  cooling,  and  from  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion  by  eyaporation,  bat  not  by  cooling.  Small  grains  made  up  of  deli- 
cate needles,  which  redden  litmus.  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  crystallise  from  boiling  water  after  some  time.  Their  aqueous 
solution  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  ejdiibits  iridescence  by 
reflected  light. 

(kfMtaU.  How. 

12  C  : .«..     72  ....  41-86    41-66 

2  xV  28  ....  16-28     ^ 16-14 

8  H 8  ....  4-65     4-83 

8  O  64  ....  37-21     37-47 

C"NH*(NH^)b«   172    ....  10000    100-00 

The  potash  ajid  soda-sdltt  crystallise  easily  and  redden  litmus. 

.  Comenamate  of  Baryta,  —  a.  Bihasic  —  On  mixing  a  solution  of 
the  ammonia-salt  containing  excess  of  ammonia  with  chloride  of  barium^ 
a  heavy  white  powder  is  produced,  which,  after  drying  in  the  air,  gives 
off  d'OS  p.  c.  (t  At.)  water  at  100^  and  does  not  dissolve  even  in  boiling 
water. 

6.  Honcbasie,  —  The  solution  of  the  crystallised  ammonlacal  salt, 
mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  forms  prisms  which  redden  litmus.  Also 
when  the  aqueous  acid  is  set  aside  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  baryta,, 
palt  a  or  salt  6  is  produced,  according  to  the  relative  quantities. 

5attaa/lOO^  How. 

12  C    72  0     .,.,  23-36  2293 

N   14-0     ....  4-54 

5  H   .,...« 5-0     ....  1-63  ^  1-80 

2  BaO  153-2     ....  49-70  50*29 

8  O   640    . ..  20-77 

CWH'Ba^O^  +  2Aq....  308-?    ....  100-00  ]  ' 

Sl^  b  at  100«.  How. 

12  C 720  ....  29-93    30*20 

N    14-0  ....  5-82 

6H    60  ....  2-49     2-88 

BaO   76-6  ....  3184     3102 

9  0    72*0  ....  29-92 

C»NH^Ba08  +  2Aq  ....  240*6    ....  10000 

Lime  forms  two  salts  of  similar  constitution. 

The  ammonia  salt  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  a  heavy  inso- 
luble precipitate. 

The  deep  purple  colouring  produced  by  the  acid  in  ferric  salts  is 
destroyed  by  mineral  acids,  but  reproduced  by  water. 

The  crystallised  ammonia-salt  forms  a  fi;rey  precipitate  with  cuprt'c 
pilphixte.  The  ammonia-salt  supersaturated  with  ammonia  forms  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellowish  flocculent,  quickly  blackening 
precipitate;  and  the  crystallised  ammonia-salt  forms  a  white  gelatinous 
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Sreoipitate,  which  i^  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water.     The  acid 
iasolves  in  boiling  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  bat  scarcely  in  boiling 
absolute  alcohol  (How.) 


Comenamate  of  Ethyl. 
C^'NHW  =  C*H»O,C»NH*0\ 

Hbnby  How.    Ed.  N,  PhU,  J.  X,  212, 

Comenamie  Ether, 

When  a  solution  of  comenainic  acid  in  absolnte  alcohol  is  treated 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  abd  the  liquid  subsequently  evaporated, 
there  remains  an  oil  which  dries  up  at  100  to  a  solid  mass,  and  when 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  yields  a  hydrochlorate  of  eomenamic  eihfr, 
C*H»0,C"NH*0*'  +  HCl  +  2H0;  and  on  treating  this  compound  with 
oxide  of  sUret,  or  with  ammonia  (not  in  excess),  eomenamic  ether 
is  obtained  in  needle-shaped,  crystals  containing  2  At.  water; 
CH'O^C'^NH^O'+SHQ,  which  they  give  off  at  100^  leaving  th« 
lUibydrottS  ether*  —  When  the  aplid  maas  nboTO  paeutioned  in  .trailed  with  water* 
comeDamic  add  remains  andisaoWed,  and  another  portion  of  that  add  aeparatea  aa  S 
cryBtalline  powder  from  the  solution,  which  contains  hydrochloric  add. 

The  etberis  neutral;  melts  to  %  yellqw  liquid  when  heated,  is  not 
altered  by  amipQQia  in  the  cold;  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  readily  in  hot 
water  and  in  mineral  oinds,  sparingly  in  abiolute  alcohol, 

A  compound  of  this  ether  with  hydriodic  acid  is  obtaiuQd  by  heating 
iodide  of  ethyl  with  a  solution  of  comenawip  acid  19  absolute  alcoho) 
to  150^  in  sealed  tubes.  (How.)  %  ' 


Primary  Nudem  C"ff^  .    ] 

oa.  c»tf». 

CousBBB.  (18^8.)  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  09, 184;  also/,  pr.  Chm.  18, 165. 

Polyeathtre,  hydrique  (Couerbe), 

In  the  dbtillation  of  resin-oil  (9, 411),  there  passes  over,  aftejr  the  oil 
resembling  amylene  (x,  1,  2)  and  before  the  oilG^^H^  (xi,  370).  the  oil 
C*'H^^  which  has  a  density  of  07524,  boils  between  65^  aud  70°;  mid  a 
vapour  density  of  2-637.  (Couerbe.) 

12  c    72    87-80 

10  H   10    12-20 

\  '"'      .    C«H» ^    .^ 100-00  ""      .  ' 
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Vol.  Den^ty. 

C.T«pottr  12    4-9920 

H-gaa    10    0'6930 

Oil-vapoar    2    5-6850 

1     2-8425 

Ibe  analjaii,  which  It  not  given,  approaches  rather  to  (he  fornula  C^H". 
(Couerbe.) 

[The  boiling  point  of  C"H^^  calculated  bj  Gerhardt's  method  (vii,  57),  if  66*.] 


Valerol. 

Gerhardt  ^'  Cahovrs.  (1841.)    i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyn.  1,  62. 
Oeuuardt.  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyn.  7,  275;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  i5,  29; 
abstr.  Compt.  rend.  \A,  832;  J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  124. 

Sources,  Valerian  oil  obtained  by  distillin/;  the  root  of  Valeriani  of., 
18  a  mixture  of  valerol,  valerianio  acid  (which,  according  to  Gerhardt,  is 
produced,  together  with  some  resin,  from  the  valerol),  bomeene  C^H'*, 
and  bomeol  C*^H^K)*  which  is  gradually  prodaoed  from  it  by  exposure  to 
moist  air. 

Preparation.  Valerian  oil  is  quickly  distilled,  best  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas;  the  last  portion,  which  passes  over  after  the  mora 
volatile  bomeene,  bomeol,  and  valerianic  acid,  collected  apart;  this  portion 
kept  for  some  time  at  200°,  to  volatilise  the  rest  of  the  bomeene;  and 
then  cooled  to  the  crystallising  point  by  surrounding  it  with  ice.  Tho 
product  often  requires  two  or  three  rectifications  before  it  will  solidify. 

Properties.  At  0°  and  a  little  above,  it  forms  oolourless  prisms. 
These,  when  heated  to  20^  become  somewhat  dull  and  opaque,  and  melt 
into  a  neutral  oil  which  floats  on  water,  and  smells,  not  like  valerian^  bat 
aomewhat  like  hay. 


12  C. 

10  U. 

20. 


Gerfaaidt 

72    .. 

..    78-48    73-54 

10    .. 

..     10'20    ... 

.....    10-32 

16    .. 

..     16-32    ... 

16*14 

COHWQS    98    ....  100-00    lOO'OO 

Metameric  with  oxide  of  mesityl  (iz,  24). 

Decompositions.  1.  The  oil,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gives  off  car* 
bonio  acid,  and  is  partly  cou verted  into  valerianic  acid,  partly  resinised.-** 
2.  In  contact  with  an  excess  of  bromine,  it  thickens  into  a  brown  pitch. 
« — 3.  With  warm  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  nitrous  Vapours,  and  forms  a 
yellow  resin  which  floats  upon  the  liquid. --^4.  From  its  blood-red 
solution  in  oil  of  vitriol,  water  separates  only  a  portion  of  ih^  oil,  whilat. 
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together  with  snlphurio  acid,  there  remains  in  solution  a  conjugated 
suTphario  acid  which  forins  with  lead-oxide  a  ^ummy  salt,  the  sulpho^ 
taleraie  of  lead  which  ia  soluble  in  water.  Valerol  is  not  perceptibly 
altered  by  boiling  potash-ley;  but  every  drop  of  the  oil  poured  upon 
melting  hydrate  of  potash,  ^ives  off  hydrogen,  and  solidifies  into  a  mixture 
of  valerate  and  carbonate  of  potash  : 

CiSRWOa  +  6HO  «  C»I1»0*  +  2C0*  +  6H. 

Comhinations,  Valerol  dissolves  sparingly  in  water. 
It  absorbs  amnumiaeal ^as  abundantly,  but  does  not  appear  to  form  a 
crystalline  compound  with  it. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils. 


Oxygerirnudem  C"HH)". 

Gniacic  Acid. 
C»HW  =  0»HH)«,0\ 

RiGHiNi.  J.  CMm.  med,  12,  355. 

Thibrrt.  J.  Fharm.  27,  381;  also  Br.  ArA.  28,  55, 

Preparation,  1.  Rasped  gniac-wood  is  exhausted  with  alcohol;  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  tincture;  the  brownish 
white  liquid  which  remains  with  the  resin  made  up  into  a  paste  with 
magnesia;  the  mixture  distilled  to  dryness,  whereupon  an  aromatic  water 
passes  over;  the  residue  suspended  m  water  and  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid;  the  white  substance  thereby  separated,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the 
acid  obtained  in  needles  by  evaporating  the  liquid.  (Righini.)  — 2.  Com- 
mercial guiac  resin  is  dissolved  hi  the  requisite  quantity  of  warm  alcohol; 
I  of  the  filtrate  distilled  off;  the  acid  yellowish  liquid  filtered  when  cool 
to  remove  the  deposited  resin;  then  neutralised  with  baryta  |\o  what 
purpose  f],  and  evaporated  to  one-half;  the  baryta  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  any  excess  of  which  must  be  carefully  removed  by  means  of  baryta- 
water;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
frequently  shaken  np  with  ether  to  extract  the  guiaoic  acid.  On  subse- 
quently evaporating  the  ether,  the  acid  is  deposited  in  nodular  masses 
containing  resin,  which  may  be  purified  by  sublimation  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  at  a  very  gentle  heat  (in  Mohr*s  apparatus  for  benzoic  acid). 
(Thierry.)     [Is  it  not  thereby  converted  into  gniaceue  f] 

White  shining  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water  more  readily  than 
benzoic  or  succinic  acid,  and  are  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Thierry.) 

According  to  Seville's  analysis  {Compt.  rend.  19,  137),  the  gniacic 
acid  obtained  by  Thierry  is  C"H^O',  and  is  resolved  by  sublimation  into 
guiacene  (x,  411),  and  carbonic  acid  C"HK)*=  C*»H»0»-f  2C0». 

According  to  Franz  Jahn  {N,  £r.  Arch.  23,  279;  33,  256),  the  acid 
which  exists  in  very  small  quantity  in  guiac- wood  and  in  somewhat 
larger  quantity  in  the  resin,  is  not  a  peculiar  acid,  but  merely  benzoic 
acid.     But  the  experiments  on  its  reactions  made  with  the  impure  acid 
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from  gniacnm  are  not  deeibiye^  and  nioreorer  ihete  h  no  elettidiiiftij 
analysis  of  the  acid. 

According  to  L.  E.  Jonas  (Arch,  Pharm.  \f]  69,  20\  a  peculiar  acid 
(GuiakkanMure)  may  be  obtained  in  nodnlar  cr^staia  bj  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  an  alcoholic  Bolntion  of  th6  teeiu. 


Oxysen-nudeuM  C**HH)* 


]PyrogaIlic  Acid. 
c»H«o«  =  c»HH)*,0*. 

ScHBBLE.  (1786.)    OptMc*  2,  22a. 

Devkux.  J.  Phys.  42,  401. 

Berzelius.    Ann,  Ckm.  94,  803. 

Braconnot.    Ann.   Chim.  Fkys.  4e,  206;  Ann.  Pharm.  1,  26;  also 

N.  Tr.  24;  1,  234. 
Pelouze.  Ann,  Chim.  Phy%,  J4,  378;  also  Jl  Qhim.  med.  10,  276;  also 

Fogg,  36,  46  j  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  2,  316. 
Stenhouse.  Ann,  Pharm,  45,  1;  also  Mem.  Chtm.  Soc,  Lond,  1, 127; 

also  PAi^.  i/oijr.  V.  22,  279. 

Sublimed  Qallic  aeid,  Pyrogalh&ure,  Brenxgalltuiaurt,  Acide  pyrogaXUque,^^ 
Originally  ragarded  as  gallic  acid  purified  by  sablimation,  till  Braoonnot  and  Peloiu<{ 
established  lU  separate  identity. 

PorTnaiion.     fiy  the  drj  distillation  of  gallic  acid  or  tannin. 

Preparation.  1.  Gallic  acid  is  sublimed  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Beixelius.) 
The  gallic  acid  or  the  tannin  should  not  be  heated  abore  220°,  because 
in  that  case  the  principal  prodnct  would  be  metagallie  acid.  It  is  best 
therefore  to  distil  the  acid  in  a  balf-filled  glass  retort  in  the  oil  bath  with 
a  thermometer  inserted.  (Pelodze.)  100  pts.  of  galli6  acid  yield  11*7 
pts.  of  pyrogallic  acid.  (Braoonnot.)  —  2.  Finelj-pounded  gall-nuts  are 
exhausted  with  cold  water;  the  infusion  eyaporated;  the  perfectlj  dried 
and  well  puWerised  extract  (about  lib.)  spread  out  uniformlj  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch  in  a  cast  iron  pan  8  or  4  inches  deep  and  18 
inches  wide  (as  in  Mohr*s  process  for  the  preparation  of  bensoic  acid),  a 
sheet  of  filtering  paper  pierced  with  pin-holes  tied  oyer  it,  the  wbolei 
being  snrmonntea  with  a  conical  paper  cap  from  12  to  18  inches  high; 
and  the  pan  heated  for  12  hours  in  a  sand-bath  or  better  in  a  metal-bath, 
as  exactly  as  possible  to  205°,  and  at  last  a  little  higher.  The  bibulous 
paper  retains  the  greater  part  of  the  erapjrenmaiic  oil>  so  that  100  pts. 
of  the  extract  yield  59  pts.  of  colourless  and  44  pts.  of  slightly  coloured 
laminsD  and  needles;  if  the  heating  is  less  carefully  conducted,  not  more 
than  haK  this  product  is  obtained.     The  coloured  crystals  may  be  resub- 

limed    (Stenhouse);    [compare  GiUneberg, /.;?r.   Chem,  60,  479] 8.    The 

powder  of  gall-nuts  is  carefully  heated  in  a  glass  retort  till  the  acid  it 
anblimed  and  empyreumatic  oU  begins  to  pass  oyer.  (Deyeux.) 
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Sf» 


Properties*  White,  nacreous,  ibin,  often  dendritic  lamioffi  and  needles. 
(Berzelins,  Pelonse.)  Melts  without  loss  of  water  at  US'"  (furmiug  a 
colourless  oil  whioh  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling :  Gm.),  and 
boils  at  210°,  giving  off  colourless  yapours  which  hare  a  slightly  pungent 
odour.  (Pelouze.)  Tastes  bitter  (Berselias);  fresh  and  bitter  (Braconnot)| 
as  bitter  as  salicine  (Stenhouse).  Does  not  redden  lltmns  (Benselius, 
Btenhonse);  scarcely  (Pelonse);  slightly  (Braconnot).  —  Thia  reddening  is 
produced  only  when  the  acid  has  been  sablimed  at  too  high  a  temperature  and  may 
therefore  be  contaminated  with  a  Tolatlle  aciil.  (Stanhonse.)  Permanent  in  the  air 
when  dry. 

Sublimed.  Bertelitls.      Pelonse*  Mulder.      Stenhonge. 

12  C  72    ....  67-14  ....    66-64    ....    6748  ....    67-18  ....    57-«0 

6  H 6     ....  4-77  ....      5-00     ....      4-83  ....      4-77  ....      478 

6  O  48     ....  8809  ....    38-36    ....     87'69  ....     38-05  ....    3762 

CMH«0« 126    ....  100-00    ....  100-00     ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000 

Mnlder's  acid  (/.  pr.  Ckem,  48,  91)  was  obtained  by  heating  tannin  to  250*. 
CampbeU  &  Stenhouse  pr^r  the  formula  C^H^O*. 


Becampositiom,  1.  The  acid,  when  gently  Aeo^,  yolatilises  for  the 
most  part  nndecomposed,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  carbonaceous  residue. 
(Gul)  By  repeated  sublimation,  it  is  for  the  most  part  decomposed, 
learing  a  substance  resembling  tannin  [metagallic  acid]^  together  with 
charcoal.  (Braconnot.)  It  blackens  strongly  at  250'',  giving  off  water 
and  leavinff  meta^llic  acid.  (Pelonse).  —  2.  When  quickly  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  red  flame,  without  leaving  charcoal. 
(Gm.)  —  3.  When  dissolved  in  water,  or  moistened  with  water,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  it  forms  a  mouldy  substance. 
(Gm.  Braconnot.)  The  solution  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation  no 
longer  leaves  crystals,  but  a  reddish  gum.  (Stenhouse.)  Serves  for  dyeihgtbe  hair 
(Wimmer,  Repert,  83,  82.) —  4.  Pyrogallic  acid  dissolved  in  aqueous  alkalis, 
absorbs  oxygen,  unless  that  gas  is  most  carefully  excluded,  and  forms 
solutions,  which  are  variously  coloured  according  to  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  alkali,  and  ultimately  turn  brown,  a  mouldy  substance 
and  perhaps  also  acetic  acid  being  ^rmed  at  the  same  time.  — 126  pts* 
(1  At.)  of  the  acid  mixed  with  ammonia,  absorb  48  pts.  (6  At.)  of  oxygen, 
and  form  a  brown  liquid  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates 
mouldy  flakes  without  any  evolution  of  gas.  (Dobereiner,  GUb,  72,  203^ 
74,  410).  — The  solution  formed  with  potash-ley  turns  brown  from  above 
downwards,  And  leaves^  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  a  black  gum,  without 
crystals,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  fives  off  carbonic  and  acotie 
acids  wlien  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  somewhat  concen- 
trated, deposits  a  few  black  flakes,  which  immediately  redissolve  whc'h) 
washed  with  cold  water.  (Stenhouse.)  — ^  The  shades  of  colour  are  as 
follows:  With  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia:  yellow;  with  a  large 
quantity  :  red-brown.  With  a  small  quantity  of  potash :  red-brown, 
afterwards  brown ;  with  a  large  quantity :  blackish  violet,  changing  to» 
dark  brown.  With  a  small  quantity  of  ^ry<a-water  or  «^ron^ia- water  : 
reddish  yellow;  with  a  large  quantity  :  violet,  afterwards  brown  with 
brown  flakes.  With  a  large  quantity  of  Zime-water  :  violet,  changing 
quickly  to  pUrple,  and  ultimately  to  brown  with  brown  flakes;  this  effect 
is  pro<Uicedy  though  leas  qnickly^  even  when  the  air  is  completely  excludedi 
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because  tLe  lime-water  contains  air  which  it  has  ahsorbed;  hence  on 
repeatedly  admitting  fresh  quantities  of  air,  the  three  colourings  are 
repeated,  the  brown  becoming  continually  darker.  (Gm.)  A  solution  of 
pyrogallio  acid  in  potash  is  recommended  by  Liebiic,  (Ann.  F/tarm, 
66,  107;  Chem,  Soc.  Qu,  J.  4,  221)  as  an  agent  for  absorbing  oxygen 
in  eudiometric  experiments. 

5.  Chlorine  gae  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  forms 
hydrochloric  acid  and  colours  the  liquid  hyacinth-red.    (Stenhouse.^ 

6.  Pyrogallic  acid  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  with  consiaerable 
hissing  and  rise  of  temperature,  and  forms  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  which 
is  coloured  brown  by  ammonia.     (6m.) 

7.  Oil  of  vitriol  neither  decomposes  nor  colours  the  acid  at  a  gentle 
heat  (Braconnot.)  The  solution  when  heated  gives  off  sulphurous 
acid,  turns  brown-black,  and  if  afterwards  mixed  with  water,  becomes 
decolorised  and  deposits  carbonaceous-flocks.  (Um.)  Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  colours  the  acid  [when  heated  S],  first  red,  and  then  black. 
(Stenhouse.^  —  8.  The  acid  immediately  precipitates  gold  and  silver  from 
their  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  (Gm.,  Braconnot,  Stenhonse.)  It 
reduces  platinum-salts  to  the  metallic  state.  (Stenhouse.)  With  bichloride 
of  platinum  it  forms  a  dark-brown  mixture,  from  which  a  brown  trans- 
parent, thickish  mass  is  gradually  precipitated.  (Gm.)  From  mej'cttrous 
nitrate,  it  immediately  reduces  all  the  mercury.  (Braconnot).  —  With 
mercuric  nitrate,  it  forms  a  brown,  thick,  non-metallic  precipitate;  and 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  white  cloud  probably  consisting  of  calomel. 
(Gm.)  It  immediately  reduces  Jerric  to  ferroas  sulphate.  The  dark 
brown  liquid  deposits  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  of  ferrous 
sulphate  mixed  with  dark  brown  matter,  whence  alcohol  does  not  extract 
any  iron,  but  a  sour  and  rough-tabting  mixture  of  sulphuric  aciti  and 
tannin,  whicli  gives  an  abundant  precipitate  with  gelatin.  (Braconnot) 
When  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  is  mixed  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  but  without  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained  having  a  fine  red 
colour.     (Stenhouse.) 

9.  To  the  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  it  immediately 
imparts  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  which  afterwards  changes  to  dark 
brown,  the  liquid  at  last  becoming  almost  opaque,  but  without  preci« 
pitatiou.    (Stenhouse.) 

Cotnhinatums.  The  acid  dissolves  in  2*25  pts.  of  water  at  13''. 
forming  a  solution  whxli  is  colourless  at  first^  but  quickly  turns  brown. 
(Braconnot)  £asily  soluble.  (Berzelius,  Pelouze,  Stenhouse.)  The  fresh 
solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  leaves  silvery  needles  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 
(Stenhouse.)  •  ^ 

The  acid  dissolves  in  cold  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  thick  liquid 
of  unaltered  colour.    (Gm.) 

Pyrogallic  acid,  being  but  a  weak  acid,  is  not  capable  of  separating 
carbonic  acid  from  the  earthy  alkalis,  but  only  from  ammonia,  potash 
and  soda;  and  it  is  decomposed  in  its  compounds  with  the  iJkalis  when 
exposed  to  the  air;  on  the  other  hand,  it  forms  with  heavy  metallic 
oxides,  insoluble  compounds  which  are  more  permanent  in  the  air.  Many 
of  these  oxides  it  extracts  from  their  solutions  in  the  stronger  acids, 
provided  the  excess  of  acid  is  not  too  great 

Pyrogallate  of  Ammonia.  —  The  acid  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
"vrater,  and  freed  from  water  and  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  by 
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eyapomtion  with  solid  carbonato  of  ammonia  in  yacno  oyer  oil  of  yitriol, 
leaves  a  dry  yellow  or  ^ey  salt,  which  assumes  a  brown  or  green  colour 
in  contact  with  the  air.  (Berzelius.)  The  acid  supersaturated  with 
ammonia  giyes  off  all  its  ammonia  in  vacuo.    (Stenhouse.) 

With  potash  or  soda,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  the  acid  forms  very 
soluble  salts;  the  potash-salt  forms  rhombic  tables.  It  does  not  form  a 
cloud  in  barjfia  or  strontia  water.    (Pelouze.) 

Fyrogallaie  of  Alumina.  —  The  solution  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in 
the  aqueous  acid  is  crystallisable ;  tastes  very  rough;  reddens  litmus 
more  strongly  than  the  acid  alone;  becomes  turbid  every  time  it  is  heated 
and  clear  again  on  cooling;  and  forms  an  abundant  precipitate  with 
gelatin.     (Braconnot.) 

The  acid  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  chloride  of  titanium  mixed  with 
acetate  of  ammonia,  and  then  forms  a  brownish  precipitate  with  it  -—  It 
colours  uranic  acetate  red-brown,  and  afterwards  throws  down  a  brown 
precipitate.  —  It  does  not  alter  the  following  salts  either  pure  or  mixed 
with  acetate  of  ammonia  :  Sesquichloride  of  chromium,  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese,  sulphate  of  zinc,  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  cohcdt  or 
sulphate  of  nickel.    (Gm.) 

The  acid  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  tartar-emetic,  colours  nitrate 
of  bismuth  yellow,  and  soon  forms  a  thick  brownish  yellow  precipitate; 
with  protoMoride  of  tin,  it  yields  an  abundance  of  white  flakes.  (Gm.) 

PyrogaUaie  of  Lead.  —  a.  Sexhasic.  —  Obtained  by  digesting  h  with 
strong  ammonia.    (Berzelius.) 

b.  Bibasic.  —  The  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  pyro- 
flallate  of  ammonia  in  warm  water  with  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead,  forms,  after  washing  and  drying  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  a 
greyish  white  cj^stalline  powder,  which  turns  brown  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  row  day&    (Berzelius.) 


Salt  a. 

C»H«0« 126    .... 

6  PbO    672    .... 

15-79 
84-21     .. 

Berzelias. 
......    84-08 

6PbO,C"H«0« 798    .... 

Saltb. 

C"H«0«    126    ... 

2  PbO  224     ... 

100-00 

.     36-0 
.     64-0    .. 

Berselios. 
63-5 

• 

2PbO,C«H«0«    350    ... 

.  100-0 

The  lead.salt  obtained  by  Pelouze  ezMbited  a  composition  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  salt  6. 

C.  Sesquibasic.  —  The  add  forms  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and,  on  addi- 
tion of  ammonia,  also  with  the  nitrate.  (Gm.)  —  The  precipitate  obtained  by 
mixing  the  aqueous  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  excess  of 
acetate  of  lead,  after  being  quickly  washed  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
then  pressed  between  paper,  and  dried  in  vacuo,  is  white,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow.    (Stenhouse.) 

VOL.  XI.  2  D 
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Ai  XOO®. 

U  C  « 144    ....  24-49  24-51 

18  H la    ....  2-04  2-28 

12  O 96    ....  16-33  ........  16-03 

3  PbO 336    ....  57-14  57-18 

aPbO,2G»HH)». 586    ...«  100-00    ........  100-00 

Aooording  to  StenhooM  -  Vh0,CfiU*O*.  . 

Perroio-ferric  PyrogaUaU.  — •  The  acid  imparta  to  ferrona  solphaie 
(if  it  contains  ferric  oxide,  Gm.)  a  bloish  black  colour  (Braconnot),  deep 
blue,  without  precipitation.  (Stenhouse.)  To  ferric  acetate,  or  to  the 
hydrochlorate  mirea  with  acetate  of  ammonia^  it  communicates  a  yiolet- 
black  colour,  and  afterwards  forms  a  blue-black  precipitate;  if  the  iron- 
salt  is  in  excess,  the  riolet-black  colouring  gradually  passes  into  brownish 
green,  and  aftorwards  into  brown.  The  Yiolet-black  colouring  which  the 
acid  produces  in  a  solution  of  ferric  hydrochlorate,  passes  instantly  into 
dark  yellowish  red  (Gm.);  confirmed  by  Wackenroder  (iT.  Br,  Arch, 
27,  274).  With  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferric  sulphate,  howeyer,  the 
acid  produces  a  permanent  bluish  black  colour,  because  then  the  pyro- 
gallic  acid  is  not  completely  decomposed.  (Braconnot.)  Pyrogallic  acid 
mixed  with  an  alkali,  forms  a  deep  blue  colour  and  precipitate  with 
ferric  salts.    (Pelouse.) 

Cupric  PyrogdUaU,—^  From  cupric  acetate  or  cnpric  sulphate  mixed 
with  acetate  of  ammonia  (not  from  cupric  sulphate  alone)  pyrogallio 
acid  throws  down  an  abundance  of  brown  flakes.  (Gm.)  The  dark 
brown  precipitate  quickly  turns  black;  when  washed,  it  dissolyes  for  the 
most  part  in  the  water,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  in  a  few 
minutes  becomes  dark  brown  and  deposits  a  new  substance.    (Stenhouse.) 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  eiher.  (Braconnot,  Pelonxe.)  In 
alcohol  however  less  abundantly  than  in  water.    (Stenhouse.) 

It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin. 


Aconitic  Acid. 
C>*H*0»  =  C»H«P*,0». 

Pbschier.    (1820.)    ir.  Tr.  5, 1,  BB;  8, 1,  260. 
L.  A.  BvcHiiBB.    SeperC  63,  145. 
Crasso.    Ann.  Pharm.  84,  5%,    . 

Baup.    y.  Ann.  Ohim.  Phya,  80,  812;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  77,  298;  abstr. 
.^J»  .pr.  Chem.  52,  52. 

diridie  acid  (Baup). 

S<mrci$.  la  rarioue  species  of  aeonits,  as  in  Aeaniium  NapeUut 
(Pesohier);  in  Equiiduim  JiuviaUU.  (Baup.)  Should  this  statement  of 
Baup  prove  correct,  the  maleic  acid  Tviii,  151),  which  Braconnot  &  Reg- 
HHult  obtained  from  equiseta„  must  be  re^^uded  as  aconitic  acid.  T  e 
equality  in  the  percentage  composition  of  the  two  acids  may  cause  tke 
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one  to  be  miataken  for  the  other;  hat  they  are  distin^isbed  especially 
by  their  behayiour  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Aconitio  acid  is  found 
also  in  the  herb  of  Delphinium  con$olida  collected  after  flowerin^^. 
(Wicke,  Ann.  JPharm.  90,  98.) 

Formation.  1 .  By  heating  citric  acid  for  a  short  time.  (Dahlstrbm, 
J.  pr,  Cheni.  14,  Z55',  Crasso,  Baup.^ — 2.  By  the  action  of  water  on 
chloride  of  aconityl  (p.  404).     (Pebal.) 

Preparation*  1.  From  Aconitum  NapMu$.  «^  The  dirty  white 
mnular  aconitate  of  lime  which  is  deposited  from  the  extract  of  the 
herb,  is  washed  with  water  and  akohol,  and  dissolved  in  water  containing 
a  little  nitric  acid;  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  aeetate  of  lead;  the 
precipitate  well  washed,  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen;  the  transparent,  colourless  filtrate  evaporatea  over  the 
water-bath;  the  residual  white  crystalline  mass  dissolved  in  ether;  the 
resulting  solution  of  the  acid  filtered  from  admixed  aconitate  and  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  (the  residue  on  the  filter  treated  with 
acetate  of  lead  in  a  similar  manner  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
pure  acid);  the  ethereal  solution  left  to  evaporate;  the  remaining  acid 
dissolved  in  water;  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  yacuo.  The  acid  is 
then  obtained  in  ci^stalline  crusts,  which,  before  drjing  should  be  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  remove  the  adhering  yellowish  mother- 
liquor.  (Buchner.)  A  similar  process  is  adopted  by  Wicke,  for  extracting 
the  acid  from  Delphinium  consdida;  but  the  colouring  matter  in  this  case 
is  very  difficult  to  separate. 

2.  From  Equisetum  JluviatUe.-^  The  expressed  juice  is  decanted  from 
the  green  sediment,  and  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead;  the  copious 
grey  precipitate  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  with  gelatin 
to  precipitate  the  tannin ;  the  filtrate  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime;  the 
solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  when  left  at  rest,  deposits  malate 
of  lime;  the  liquid  separated  therefrom  decomposed  with  acetate  of  lead; 
the  pale  grey  precipitate  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  filtrate 
carefully  evaporated,  and  then  set  aside.  In  this  manner  brownish  crusts 
are  obtained,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  solution  in  ether.     (Baup.) 

3.  From  CUrtc  add.  —  The  acid  is  melted  till  an  empyreumatio 
odour  becomes  perceptible  and  a  mass  remains  which  is  vitreous  after 
cooling.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm^  26,  121.)  The  dehydrated  acid  is  melted 
at  155^,  or  the  bihydrated  acid  kept  in  a  state  of  msion  till  it  assumes  a 
brownish  yellow  colour.  (Wackenroder.)  —  85  grammes  of  citric  acid 
are  heated  in  a  retort  as  quickly  as  the  frothing  permits,  till  water  and 
afterwards  acetone  are  evolved,  together  with  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and 
begin  to  run  down  the  neck  of  the  retort;  the  residue  when  cold  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  till  it  forms  a 
saline  crust;  the  mass  which  solidifies  on  cooling  exhausted  with  ether; 
the  ethereal  solution  filtered  from  the  citric  acid,  the  greater  part  of 
which  remains  undecomposed;  the  aconitic  acid  still  containing  a  certain 
portion  of  citric  acid,  which  remains  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether, 
dissolved  in  5  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol;  the  solution  saturated  with  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  converts  only  the  aconitic  acid  into  a  com- 
pound ether;  this  ether  precipitated  by  water  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil, 
and  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  after  separation  from  the  watery 
mixture;    Uie  resulting  aconitate  of   potash    dissolved    in  water  and 
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precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead ;  the  well  washed  lead-precipitate  decom- 
posed by  Bulpboretted  hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.    (Crasso.) 

The  acid  exhibits  difl!erent  properties  according  to  its  mode  of  prepa- 
ration (1),  (2)  or  (3). 

Fropertia.  (1)  White  crystalline  crusts  and  nodnles  consisting  of 
delicate  needles  (Buchner).  (1,  2  and  3)  from  hot  water:  white  warty 
crust,  and,  by_very  slow  crystallisation,  transparent  four-sided  laminae. 
(Baup.)  (3)  White  nodules  and  crusts  which  melt  without  decomposition 
(Crasso.)  Pebal  obtained  the  acid  in  transparent  four-sided  lamime  by 
decomposing  the  chloride  of  aconityl  with  water,  and  also  by  heating 
citric  acid.  (1)  Inodorous,  pleasantly  sour,  like  citric  acid,  permanent 
in  the  air.  (Buchner.) 


12  C    

CryHalM, 
72    .... 

41-38 

3-45 

5517 

Buchner,  at  120''. 

41-43    

3-62    

54-95     

41-56     .. 

3-81     .. 

54-63     .. 

FebsL 
.     41-16 

6H   

6    .... 

.       3-46 

12  O    

96    ... 

.     55-38 

C"H«0" 

174     .... 

10000     . 

10000     

100-00    .; 

.  100-00 

DahUti^m  {Bepert,  63»  145)  first  established  by  analysis  the  metamerism  of  tlus 
a<dd  with  maleic  and  fnmaric  acid. 

Decompositions,  1.  The  acid  (1)  heated  in  a  retort  turns  brovm  at 
180°;  melts  at  140°  forming  a  red-brown  liquid;  boils  at  160°,  and  gives 
off  in  white  fumes,  first  a  pale  yellow  watery  distillate,  which  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  delicate  prisms,  probably  of  maleic  acid  (inasmuch  as 
the  flocculent  precipitate  obtained  with  acetate  of  lead  soon  becomes 
shining  and  crystalline,  and  dissolves  in  water  much  more  readily  than 
aconitate  of  lead),  — and  afterwards  drops  of  brown  oil  having  an  empy- 
reumatic  odour  and  sharp  taste.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  a  red-brown 
viscid,  deliquescent  mass,  whose  bitter  aqueous  solution  does  not  yield 
any  crystals  by  evaporation.  (Buchner.)  —  The  acid  (3)  heated  above  its 
melting  point,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  then  a  heavy,  strongly  acid  oil,  which  solidifies  in  a  crvstalline 
mass  on  cooling,  and  consists  of  itaconic  acid  (x,  424),  mixea  with  a 
small  quantity  of  citraconic  acid  (x,  417):  C»H»0"  =  C»"H«0«  +  2C0*; 
and  leaves  a  black  pitchy  mass,  which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  resolved 
into  empyreumatic  oil  and  tumefied  charcoaL  (Crasso.)  —  The  acid 
(1,  2  or  3)  melts  at  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  turning  brown,  and  giving 
off  acid  vapours,  and  leaves  a  tumefied  charcoal.  (Baup.)  —  IT.  Aconitio 
acid  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180°,  is  resolved  into  itaconic 
acid  and  carbonic  acid.  (Pebal.)  —  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  it 
forms  chloride  of  aconityl  CH'O'Cl*,  together  with  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

C»H«0«  +  3PC1*  «  C"H30fiCl»  +  3PCIW  +  3Ha. 

The  same  chloride  appears   to  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  penta« 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  citric  acid  when  the  heat  is  continued  for 
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some  time.     When  treated  with  water^  it  leprodnees  aoouitio  acid. 
(Pebal.)    t. 

Combinations.  {!)  dissolyes  very  readily  in  water^  either  cold  or 
hot  (Bachner);  (2)  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  water  at  15%  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity  of  hot  water  (Baup);  (8)  is  easily  soluble.  (Crasso.)  The  acid 
nrom  delphinium  is  also  yery  soluble  in  water.  (Wicke.)  The  solution  is 
yery  much  inclined  to  effloresce  during  eyaporation. 

AconitaU  of  Ammonia, ^^ a.  Tribasic.-^When  prepared  with  the 
acid  (2),  it  is  not  orystallisable.  (Baup.)  —  The  acid  (1)  supersaturated 
with  ammonia  and  eyaporated  in  yacuo  leaves  [with  loss  of  ftmmonia  9] 
a  clear,  viscid  mass  which  however  reddens  litmus.  (Buchner.) 

6.  Bibadc,  -—  Needles  united  in  warty  masses,  having  a  pleasant 
saline  and  slightly  acid  taste.  (Buchner.)  —  The  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  the 
acid  (2)  neutralised  with  ammonia,  with  1  pt.  of  the  free  acid,  yields,  by 
very  gentle  evaporation,  crusts  consisting  of  microscopic  needles,  which 
may  be  dried,  first  on  bibulous  paper  under  a  bell-jar  containing  moist 
air,  and  then  in  the  open  air.  The  salt  dissolves  in  water  more  readily 
than  the  salt  c,  but  is  resolved,  immediately  after  solution,  into  the  salt 
c  which  precipitates  in  the  pulverulent  form,  and  the  salts  a  and  5,  which 
remain  in  solution.     It  contains  12 '53  percent,  of  ammonia.  (Baup.) 

c.  Monobanc,  —  1  part  of  the  acid  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and 
2  pts.  more  of  acid  added.  Nodules,  and  by  slow  crystallisation,  trans- 
parent laminsB.  Dissolves  in  6^  pts.  of  water  at  15  ,  and  in  a  smaller 
Quantity  of  hot  water.  Contains  8*84  p.c.  ammonia.  (Baup.)  Therefore 
i«H»(NH*)0'». 

Ae(mitateof  Potaah. — a.  ^rtfttmc.  —  Gummy,  having  a  not  unplea- 
sant saline  taste,  neutral,  becoming  moist.  (Buchner.) 

h,  Bibasic.  —  The  solution  of  the  salt  a  mixed  wit&  only  so  much 
acid  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  that  salt  unaltered,  is  left  to  crystallise,  the 
mother-liquor  containing  the  salt  a  being  continually  mixed  with  addi- 
tional quantities  of  acid.  When  1  pt.  of  the  acid  is  neutralised  with 
potash,  another  1  pt.  of  acid  added,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point,  crystals  are  at  first  formed  containing  more  acid  than 
the  salt  b,  and  afterwards  the  salt  6  is  deposited  from  the  mother-liquor. 
—  Transparent,  four-sided  tables,  permanent  in  the  air^  or  very  fiat 
prisms  containing  29*16  per  cent,  of  potash.  As  Bonp  has  not  determined 
the  amount  of  water,  his  statement  that  the  salt  is  KO,  20HO>,2HO,  cannot 
be  received  without  farther  confirmation.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other 
aconitates,  all  of  which  he  supposes  to  contain  MO,  20*110^  +  2HO,  that  is  to  say  3  At. 
base  to  2  At.  add  (fi^WO^^),  and  not  2 : 1.  —  The  salt  dissolves  in  water  more 
readily  than  c,  but  is  then  immediately  resolved  into  the  salt  c,  which,  if 
from  3  to  4  pts.  of  water  are  present,  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline 
powder,  and  the  salts  a  and  b  which  remain  in  solution.  (Baup.) 

c.  Monobanc.  —  1  pt.  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  potash  and  mixed 
with  2  pts.  more  of  acid,  yields  small  transparent  laminee  united  in  con- 
centric groups,  which  after  a  while  become  opaque,  without  loss  of 
weight,  and  may  likewise  be  heated  without  loss  to  100°,  and  even  till 
they  begin  to  turn  yellow.  They  contain  22-40  per  cent,  of  potash,  and 
are  therefore  KO,3C*HO»,2HO  [=  C»H»KO»J.  They  dissolve  in  11  pts. 
of  water  at  15°,  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water;  the  solution  turns 
yellow  when  boiled  and  yields  yellowish  crystals.  (Baup.) 
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Aconitate  of  Soda.  —  a.  Tribade.  —The  salt  prepared  with  acid  (1) 
crystallises  with  difficulty/ generally  forming  only  a  moist  crystanine 
crust,  which. dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  (Duchner.)  Non-crystallinCi 
hygroscopic,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

b.  Biha$ic.  —  When  1  pt.  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  soda  is  mixed 
with  1  pt.  of  the  free  acid,  and  the  liquid  sufficiently  concentrated,  the 
salt  is  obtained  in  micaceous  laminss  on  addition  of  alcohol,  or  as  a  crye- 
talline  powder  by  eyaporation.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  and 
then  contain  20*54  per  cent.  6f  soda.  (Baup.) 

Aconitate  of  Baryta.  —  Tribatic,  —  The  acid  forms  with  haryta-water, 
and  aconitate  of  ammonia  forms  with  baryta-salts,  a  gelatinous  preoipi* 
tate  which  does  not  become  crystalline,  and  wastes  considerably  in  drying. 
The  salt  dried  in  the  oold  over  oil  of  Titriol,  giyes  off  13'75  per  cent,  of 
water  at  l^O"*;  when  dried  at  llO'',  it  contains  60*19  p.o.  and  at  200'' 
(which  temperature  it  bears  without  turning  brown)  it  contains  60*54  p.  c 
baryta  [therefore  C^IPBaH)''].  It  dissolves  in  aqueoos  aoonitic  acid. 
(Buchner.) 

Aconitate  of  Lime.  —  TrQmm.  —  Oconrt  In  Aconihm  and  in  De^kimnm, 
Lime-water  does  not  become  tnrbid  when  mixed  with  the  «aid,  erett  if  heated.  •— 
The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  aqueous  aconitate 
of  soda  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium,  yields  on  eyaporation,  trans- 
parent, colourless  prisms,  which  when  once  formed,  re-dissolye  but  slowly. 
(Buchner.)  The  solution  of  lime  in  the  acid  left  at  rest  and  gently  heated, 
evaporates  to  a  syrup,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  forms  gelatinous 
protuberances  in  the  middle  of  the  basin,  and  finally  dries  up  to  a  fissured 
gum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  lumps  of  the  crystallised  salt  be  introduced 
into  the  evaporating  liquid,  it  yields  delicate  crystals,  soluble  in  99  pts. 
of  water  at  15°.  These  crystals  giye  off  the  greater  part  of  their  water  i^ 
1 00^  and  the  whole  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  turning  brown  at  the 
same  time;  they  then  contain  29*47  p.  c.  lime.  (Baup.^  [=  G''H^GaH)^\] 
The  salt  obtained  from  extract  of  aconite,  when  purifiea  by  washing  with 
cold  water,  and  crystallisation  from  boiling  water,  forms  rhombic  crystals; 
exhibits,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  a  slight  alkaline  reaction;  and  on 
being  heated,  first  gives  off  water,  then  turns  brown,  blackens,  and  swells 
up,  emitting  vapours  which  smell  like  burnt  tartar,  and  dissolves  quietly 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.    (Beinsch,  Ann.  Fharm.  58,  396.) 

Aconitate  of  soda  doea  not  precipitate  sulphate  of  msffuesia  or  sulphate  otsUne, 

Aconitate  of  Manganese.  -^  Tribaeie.  —  The  acid  boiled  continuously 
with  carbonate  of  manganese,  yields,  after  filtration,  evaporation  and 
recrystallisation,  small,  rose-coloured,  transparent,  octohedrons^  which  aie 
permanent  in  the  air,  contain  29*54  p.  c.  protoxide  of  manffaneee,  give  off 
somewhat  more  than  29  per  cent,  of  water  when  heated,  and  dissolve 
sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  lukewarm  water,  and,  with  some 
turbidity  (removable  by  addition  of  acid),  in  boiling  water.  (Baup.) 

CryttaU.  Baap. 

C»H«0*    147    ....  40-80 

SMnO    ., 108     ....  29-75    29-54 

12  HO  108     ....  29-45     29-00 

C»H»MnH>»  +  12A^  ....  363    ...i  J0009 
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Acanitate  of  Lead.  —  Tribatic.  —  The  acid  and  its  sodaHsalt  form, 
with  acetate  of  lead,  a  white,  finely  floccalent,  non-crystallising  precipi- 
tate, which,  after  drying  orer  oil  of  vitriol  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
gives  off  5-15  p.  c.  (S  At.  f]  water  at  140^  and  then  contains  68*85  p.  c. 
oxide  of  lead  [C"H*Pb»0"j;  it  may  be  heated  to  150''  without  decompo- 
sition, and  when  boiled  with  water,  oontraots  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
dissolves  but  very  sparingly;  the  solution  does  not  yield  crystals  on 
cooling.  (Buchner.)  The  acid  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  lead  till 
partiaUy  neutralised.  (Banp.) 

The  add  imparts  a  reddbh  colour  to  fcrric  mlts,  and  aUuUne  aeonftatet  added  to 
iolatioiis  of  these  salU»  throw  down  reddish  gelatinooi  flakes.    (Baehner,  Ba«p.) 

Ouprtc  AconUaU.  —  The  beautiful  green  solution  of  cnprio  carbonate 
in  the  aqueous  acid  yields  a  blue-green  crystalline  mass  when  evaporated. 
The  solution,  when  boiled,  deposits  part  of  the  copper  in  the  form  of 
brown-red  cuprous  oxide,  whilst  the  other  portion  remains  dissolved  in 
the  acid  altered  by  oxidation.  (Buchner.) 

Mei'curoui  AcoMiate.-^The  acid  (Baup),  and  its  soda-salt  (Buchner), 
form  a  white  precipitate  with  mercurous  nitrate. 

Mercuric  Acanitate. —  The  solution  of  mercuric  aconitate  in  the  warm 
acid  yields  on  evaporation  a  white  sparingly  soluble  powder;  when  boiled 
for  some  time,  it  decomposes  and  turns  grey.  (Buchner.) 

Aconitate  of  Stiver, -^  AcomtAiei  of  ammonia  precipitates  nitrate  of 
silver  (Buchner);  but  the  free  acid  does  not;  at  all  events,  partial  neu- 
tralisation of  the  acid  is  necessary  to  insure  precipitation,  (Banp.)  The 
white  pulvenilent  precipitate  {soft,  according  to  Liebig),  blackens  on 
exposure  to  light  in  the  dry  state,  it  may  be  heated  without  alteration 
to  150°,  but  then  explodes  with  violence,  giving  off  brown  vapours,  and 
leaving  silver  containing  charcoal;  but  when  moist,  it  decomposes  even 
at  100°,  the  silver  beinff  reduced  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 
(Buchner.)  When  heated,  it  burns  with  a  kind  of  detonation,  and 
throws  out  cauliflower-like  excrescences.  (Liebig,  Crasso.)  When  boiled 
with  water,  it  is  converted,  without  formation  of  gas«  into  a  sparingly 
soluble  compound  of  silver-oxide  with  a  peculiar  crystallisable  acid.  The 
unaltered  precipitate  likewise  dissolves  sparingly  m  water;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  effloresces  therefrom  in  dendritic  forms 
when  evaporated.  (Buchner.) 

liehig.        Baehner*        Crasso.        '^cke. 
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The  acid  disMlves  readily  in  akoM  and  tthcr  (Cnsso);  in  2  pts«  of 
as  per  oeot.  alcohol  of  18^  (Baup.) 
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Conjugated  Compound. 

Aconitate  of  Eihyl. 
(?*HMO«  =  3OH»0,C"H*0«, 

The  solution  of  the  acid  in  5  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol^  saturated  witE 
hjdrochlorio  acid  gas^  and  mixed  with  water,  deposits  the  aconitio  ether, 
in  the  fonn  of  an  oil. 

Colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*074  at  14%  boiling  at  236%  having  an 
aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  calamtts-oilf  and  an  extremelj  bitter 
taste. 

When  heated  in  a  retort  above  its  boiling  point,  it  decomposes  for  Uie 
most  part,  giving  off  thick  white  fames,  which  contain  but  little  of  the 
ether,  and  leaving  a  black  fatty  matter.  (Crasso,  Ann.  Fharm,  84,  57.)- 
The  ether  becomes  pitchj  after  chlorine  gas  has  been  passed  through  it 
for  a  few  days.    (Malaguti,  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  16,  84.) 

CrasBO. 

24  C  144     ....     55*81     55-34 

18  H 18     ....      6-98    7-33 

12  O 96    ....    37-21     37-33 

C»*H»0» 268     ....  100-00    100-00 


%  Aconitanilic  Acid. 
(?*NH*0»  =  C»(C»H»0*)NH*,0*  % 

L.  FbbaIi.  Ann.  Pharm.  98,  83» 

Acide  phenyUaconiiamiquet  AeonitomonaniMure* 

Obtained  by  adding  water  to  the  product  of  the  action  of  penta* 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  citranilic  acid.     Probably  thus  : 

C«NH"OW  +  2Pa»  «  C«NH80«,C1  +  2PC1»0»  +  SHClj 
dtruiilic  acid* 
audi 

(?*NH«0«,a  +  2H0  =  C2<NH»08  +  HCl. 
The  chloride  C*«NH>0«C1  has  not  been  isolated. 

When  1  At.  citranilic  acid  is  mixed  with  2  At.  pentachloride  of  phos- 
p)  orus,  added  successively,  and  the  action  alternately  assisted  by  a  gentle 
li(  at,  the  whole  dissolves  forming  a  yellow  liquid;  and  on  treating  this 
liquid  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  aconitanilic  acid  sepa* 
rates,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  substance,  which,  by  solution  in  hot  water  and 
ceding,  may  be  obtained  in  small  yellow  needles,  but  cannot  be  decoloriseilj 
even  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water  and  dilute  alcohol. 
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Dried  over  ott  ^  vUrioh  PebaL 

24  C 144    ....    62-34 6218    ....    6232 

N 14    ....      606 ....      6-02 

9H 9    ....      3-90  4*16    ....      4-05 

8  0 64    ....    27-70  ....    27-61 

C»*NH»0». 231    ....  10000  100-00 

-  C»NH'  +  C»H«0»  -  4H0. 

The  acid  yields  by  combiutioii  30*42  toI.  CO*  to  1*26  toL  N,  or  24*1  toL  CO* 
to  1  TOl.  N. 

The  ftcid  dissolres  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  aleohol,  and  very  easily 
in  dilate  aqneons  ammonia,  forming  a  pnrple  solntion. 

Silver-salt,  C?*NH*AffO'.  —  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  ammo* 
niaoal  solution  of  the  acid^  throws  down  rose-colonred  flakes,  which,  when 
washed  with  water,  pressed  between  paper,  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
contain  81*83  p.  a  silver. 

"When  the  liquid  formed  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphonifl  on  citianilic 
acid,  and  containing  the  chlorine  compound  C^NH^O*Cl,  is  mixed,  drop  by  drop,  with 
aniline,  and  the  prmlnct  exhausted  with  alcohol,  a  yellow  powder  is  obtained,  which, 
when  recrystalliMd  from  hot  alcoholi  yields  crystals  of  aoonitobianil : 

C»«NH»0»a  +  C»Nir  *  C>WHiH)«  +  Ha. 


IT.  Aconito-bianil. 
C^«H"0*  =  C«*(C"H»0*)N«H*,0».  I 

L.  Pebal.    Ann*  fharm.  98,  79. 
Phenyl'OeanUimide, 

Foifnatum  and  Preparation.    1.  By  the  action  of  aconitic  acid  upon 
aniline : 

CMH'O"  +  20^W  -  C»N«HMO«  +  6H0. 

1  At  aconitic  acid  is  heated  with  3  At.  aniline  to  130°  or  140°;  and  the 
resulting  soft  mass  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove 
excess  of  aniline;  then  left  to  cool;  pulverised;  digested  for  some  time 
with  cold  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  ;  washed  on  a  filter  with  water ; 
pressed,  and  finally  treated  with  cold  alcohoL  A  brown-red  solution  is 
then  formed  which  leaves  a  brown  amorphous  mass  (aconitalinide?)  when 
evaporated,  and  a  yellow  residue  is  left,  which  dissolves  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  boiling  alcohol,  and  on  cooling  yields  straw-yellow  needles  of 
aoonito-bianil.  —  2.  By  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  citryl  on  aniline  : 

CUHSC^CP  +  2C"NH'  «  C«N3H"0«  +  6HO  +  2HC1. 

Aniline  added  in  drops  to  oxychloride  of  citryl,  acts  with  great  violence, 
fvrmiug  black  products  of  decomposition.  But  when  the  oxychloride  is 
spriukled  in  fine  powder  and  by  small  portions  into  aniline,  the  mass  being 
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stirred  all  the  while,  and  the  action  of  the  oxychloride  being  oontinaed 
as  long  as  anj'  action  takes  place,  a  viscid  mass  is  at  length  obtained 
which  may  be  hbated  in  the  oil-bath  wiibont  farther  deoomposition. 
On  treating  the  cooled  inass  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiling  it 
with  water  to  remove  excess  of  aniline  and  hjrdrochlorate  of  aniline,  a 
residue  is  obtained  which  melts  below  100*,  and  yields  on  cooling  a 
brown  amorphous  mass,  consisting  of  aconitaniUde  (I)  and  aoonito-bianil, 
which  may  be  separated  by  alcohol  as  befbre. 

Properties,  Slender  needles  of  a  pale  straw-yellow  colour,  inAoUble  ia 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 


36  C 216    ....     70-59 

2N ..-.    28     --      9-15 

I 

....    70-50 

MM 

....     4-77 

'abal. 
....    70-55 
....      9-29 

14  H 

6  0 

....     14    ....      4-57 
....    48    ....     15-69 

M„      4-77 

C»N«H»H)« 

....  306    ....  100-00 

Boiling  aqueous  ammonia  acts  but  slowly  on  this  compound;  but  when 
the  two  bodies  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  yellowish  eolation 
is  obtained,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  a  reddish  white 
flocculent  precipitate,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily  in 
ammonia  and  in  alcohol,  and  probably  consists  of  ac(mito-hianUic  ctcid. 
(C«N«H"(y  +  2HO=C»N«Hi«08.)  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  this  substance,  forms  a  precipitate  which  blackens  very 
quickly. 

Aconitanilide.(y^WR^^O^i  The  brown  amorphous  anbstance  extracted 
by  cold  alcohol  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  aconitic  acid  or 
oxychloride  of  citryl  on  aniline  (p.  409),  dissolves  partially  in  ammonia^ 
and  the  residue  yields  [bv  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper],  a  mixture 
of  45*6  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  3  voL  nitrogen;  henoe  it  is  probably  aconi- 
tanilide,  the  formation  of  which  may  be  represented  by  the  equations : 

CMH«Ott  +  3CMNH'  -  C«N«H»0«  +  6H0 1 
and: 

C^HW^CP  +  SCWH'  -  C«N»H«0«  +  6H0  +  2Ha.  % 


Faraoomenic  Acid. 
C»H*0"  =  C»H*0«,0*.  t 

Stsnbousb.     PhU.  Mag,  J.  24,  132;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  49,  25;  also 
J.  pr.  Ghent.  32,  262 » 

Pyrocomenic  add.  —  First  observed  by  Oruner  &  Robiqaet,  regarded 
as  reproduced  comenic  acid  by  Gregoiy,  and  somewhat  more  exactly 
investigated  by  Stenhouse. 
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■  When  mec6Bic  or  oomenio  acid  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  para- 

^  comenic  acid  sublimes  after  the  pjrromeconte  acid,  in  very  small  quantity 

'  and  in  feathery  crystals;   it  is  best  obtained  in  Mohr*s  benzoic  acid 

apparatus  at  a  heat  not  quite  sufficient  to  ehar  the   paper.     At  this 

temperature,  the  greater  portion  of  the  pyromeconic  acid  is  destroyed  or 

Tolatilised,  while  in  the  cup  and  on  the  paper  cover,  there  are  deposited, 

i  ^together  with  a  small  quantity  of  pymmeconio  aoid,  daiic  ydlow  crystals 

<^  paraoomenic  acid,  which,  by  aolntion  in  hot  water,  boiling  with  animal 

efaarooal,  filtration  and  cooling,  are  eonrerted  into  hud  crystalline  grains 

of  a  yery  pale  yellow  colour,  haying  a  Tory  strong  aoid  taste  and  reaction, 

and  assuming  a  pale  red  colour  when  slowly  dried.     (Stenhouse.) 


12  C 
4H 

CrytMi  Mi  100^ 

72    .... 

4    .... 

4615    . 

2-67    . 

51-28    . 

Stenhoiise. 

46-63 

2-71 

10  O 

80    .... 

50-66 

CMH*OW    156    ....  10000    10000 

Isomeric  with  comenic  add. 

Frimary^tidetu  C"H". 

Caproene.  C»H» 

E.  Fbemt.     (1887.)    ilT.  Ann.  Okim.  Phf$,  W,  199. 

Cajnylene,  Oleem  (Fremy) ;  Prone  (Gm.). 

FarmaUan.    In  the  dry  distillation  of  most  fittty  bodies. 

FreparaUoTL  The  oily  mixture  of  caproene  and  pelargonene,  C^'H^' 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydroleio  or  metaoleic  acid,  is  freed 
from  the  admixed  less  yolatile  empyrenmatic  oil  by  distillation^  then  from 
the  yolatile  acids  by  agitation  with  weak  potash-ley,  and  from  water  by 
setting  it  aside  for  seyeral  days  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium, — and 
finally  separated,  by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  first  portion  being 
always  collected  apart,  into  the  more  yolatile  caproene  and  the  less 
yola^e  pelargonene. 

Fropertiet,  Thin  colourless  oil^  which  floats  on  water,  boils  at  55^"*, 
has  a  yapour-density  of  2*875,  a  penetrating  nauseating  odour  somewhat 
like  that  of  arsenic,  and  kills  birds  which  breathe  its  yapour  fbr  a  short 


time. 


Fremy. 

12  C  72    ....    85-71     86-74 

12  H 12    ....     14-29    1472 

0BH"...: 84^    ....  100-00     100-46 
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VoL  Density. 

C-Tftpow .•••.•••••••M     12     • ••••M«     4*9920 

H-gM    12     0-8316 

YapoiirofCaproeae....      2 5*8236 

1    2-9118 

Caproene  burns  with  a  white  flamey  tinged  here  and  there  with  green. 
— -  With  chlorine  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  forms  a  liquid  com- 
pound. -—  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  m  alcohol 
and  ether.    (Fremy.) 


f .  Caproyl. 

A.  Wuaxz.    i\r.  Ann,  Chim.  PkyM.  44,  275;  Ann.  Fkarm.  06,  372. 

HexyL 

Occurs  (together  with  propyl,  butyl,  and  amyl)  amonff  the  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  fioghead  coal  (C.  O.  Williams,  Froc 
Hoy,  Soc.  8,  338). 

FomuUum,    By  the  electrolysis  of  osnanthylic  acid: 
[CMffW  «  C^«HW  +  H  +  2C0*]. 

Preparation.  A  concentrated  solution  of  100  grms.  (enanthylio  and 
120  grms.  valerianic  acid  neutralised  with  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  was 
subjected  at  0°  to  the  action  of  the  current  of  six  Bunsen^s  cells.  Bicarbo- 
nate of  potash  then  separated,  and  an  oily  liquid  having  a  pungent  odour 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  alkaline  solution.  On  subjecting  this  oil,  after 
dehydration  with  chloride  of  calcium,  to  fractional  distillation,  a  small 
portion  (probably  caproene)  passed  over  below  100^  a  second  portion 
(consisting  chieflv  of  butyl)  between  100""  and  140^,  the  largest  portion 
(butvl-caproyl)  betweon  140°  and  180°,  and  lastly  a  portion  between 
180  and  220°:  this  portion  was  chiefly  caproyl.     (vVurti.) 

Properties.  Oily  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  07574.  Boils  at  about  202**, 
vielding  a  vapour  whose  density  is  5*983.  (Wurtz.)  Sp.  gr.  0*7568; 
boiling  point  202°;  vapour  density  5*83.    (Williams.) 


24  C  

144 

....    84*70    .. 
....     15-30    .. 

84*25 

26  H 

26 

..  ..     15*49 

C>«H«    

C-Tupour  .... 
H-ns    

170 

....  100-00    .. 

Vol. 

24    

99-74 

Dmtity. 
....    9*9840 

26    

....     1*8118 

"*"*  '  * 

Vapour  of  Cftpro/l  .... 

2    

....  11-7958 
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^tajfUaproffl  0»H«  =  C*H*,C»H»  —  The  jportion  of  the  pieoedin^ 
distillate  which  passed  over  between  140°  and  180  ,  yielded,  after  repeated 
fractional  distillation,  a  portion  boiling  between  150°  and  155  ,  and 
another  between  155°  and  160°.  The  former  exhibited  a  vapour-density 
of  4*866;  the  latter  of  4*917. 


Wurti  (mean). 

20  C  120 

....    84-50    . 
....    15-50    . 

84*68 

22  H 22 

15*46 

C«»H»    142 

....  100*00    . 

100*14 

VoL 

Denmtjr. 

C-Yi^ur  

20    

22     

,.    8-3200 

H-gas    

,.    1*5246 

Yapoiir  of  C"H«, 

2    

1     

.    9-8446 
,.    4*9223 

Methyl^proyl  C"H"  =  C*H»,C»H«  —  Obtained  by  the  electrolysis 
of  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  oenanthylate  of  potash,  but  in  small  quantity 
only,  probably  because  osnanthylic  acid  is  much  more  easily  decomposed 
by  the  current  than  acetic  acid.  The  oily  liquid  thus  obtained  was  sub- 
jected to  fractional  distillation,  and  the  portion  which  passed  over  at  85° 
collected  apart.  This  was  chiefly  methyl-caproyl :  its  yapour-density 
was  found  to  be  3*426. 


14  C    

16  H   

84    ... 
16    ... 

.     84 
.     16 

Wnrts  (mean). 

84*52 

15*50 

C"HW 

0-vapoar  m 

H-gas 

100    ... 

Vol. 
14     , 
16    . 

.  100 

10002 

Density. 
..     5*8240 

..     1-1088 

Vapour  o(C"H". 

2    . 
1     , 



..    6-9328 
..    3*4664 

%  Caproic  Alcohol. 
C«H"0«  =  C*H",H*0»  =  ^^  \  OK 

Faoet.    Compt.  rend.  37,  730;  Ann.  Fharm.  S8,  325. 

Hydrate  qf  Caproyl,  Hydrated  oxide  qf  CaproyI,  Hydrate  qfHexyl. 

Occurs,  together  with  propylio  alcohol  (ix,  398),  and  amylic  alcohol 
in  the  fusel-oil  of  brandy  prepared  from  wine-lees,  and  is  obtained  in  an 
approximately  pure  state  by  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  distils 
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between  148^  knd  154''.  It  is  a  eoloariess^  arom&ti^  ettOBgly  rbCraetiiig: 
liquid,  insolable  in  water,  of  sp.  gr.  0*833  at  0^  and  0754  at  100\ 
Vapoa^-denflity  =  3'5a 

CaleuiaHon, 

12  C 72    - ^  70-59 

14  H    14    13-72 

2  0 16    , 15-0$ 

C»H>*0« 102    100-00 


VoL  Denaitj. 

C-vapour  12  4-9920 

H-gas 14  0-9702 

O-gas 1  1-1095 


Vapour  of  CMH»<0».      2    7-0715 

1     3-5357 

The  alcohol  heated  with  potash  gives  off  hydrogen  and  is  conYorted 
into  caproio  aoid. 

A  specimen  of  the  alcohol  oontaminatecl  with  amyUc  alcohol  ga^e  with  anlphiirio 
add  a  conjugated  add  whose  potash-salt  (obtained  in  Tory  small  4|uantxty  only) 
yielded  40-4  p.  c  sulphate  of  potash  (the  formula  C^H^KO'>2SO'  requires  39*0  p.  c— 
An  iropure  portion  of  the  alcohol,  distilling  between  154°  and  166^  gave  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  add  and  bichromate  of  potash,  caproic  add,  and  an  oily 
liquid  which  boiled  at  160*,  had  a  rapour-density  of  7 '34,  and  a  composition  cor- 
responding with  the  formula  C^H^O^ ;  therefore  caproate  qf  csnanihyl  or  ienanikylate 
of  caproyl. — [Other  portions  of  the  distillate  obtained  between  lOO"*  and  195**,  appeared 
from  their  vapour-density  and  composition,  to  be  mixtures  of  oenanthylic  alcohol  C^^H^H)* 
and  caproic  akohol  Ci*H»0>.    (Paget.)  ]    f. 


Caproic  Acid. 

Chetrevl.     (1818).    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  23^  22 ;   also  S<^.  39,  179.  — 

Reckerehes  mr  Us  corps  gras,  134  and  209. 
Lerch.     Ann,  Fkarm.  49,  220 
Fehling.     Ann.  Pharm.  $3/406. 
J.  S.  Brazier  &  Georgb  Qossleth.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  210;  Ann. 

Fharm.  75.  24rf. 

Caprom&ure,  Acids  sapraiqus* 

Sources.  In  the  form  of  a  oonjugated  oomponod,  in  the  batter  of  the 
cow  and  goat  (CheTrenl);  in  cocoa-nut  fat  (Fehling);  in  Limbnrg  cheese, 
(Iljenko  Sc  Laakowsk^,  Ann.  Pharm.  65^  78);  and  wm  once  found  in 
hainan  urinary  calcoli.  (Joss,  J.  pr.  Chem.  4,  375.)  Found  also  toother 
with  butjrioy  oaprylio  and  a  fatty  acid  of  higher  atomio  weighty  m  iho 
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^  fusel-oil  obtained    from  the  fermented    molasses    of   mangold-wnrzel. 

f  (A.  Miiller,  J,  pr.  Ckem.  66, 103.) 

Formation.  I.  By  distilling  oBnanthol  or  osnanthylio  acid  with  strong 
nitric  acid  (Tilley,  Ann,  Pharm,  67>  108);  or  oleic  a«id  with  strong 
nitric  acid  ^Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Fharm.  59,  41);  or  the  more  yolatile  oil 
of  the  distillate  obtained  from  rape-oil  with  nitric  acid  (Schneider,  Ann. 
Pharm.  70, 112);  or  poppy-oil  with  chromic  acid  (Arzbacher,  Ann.  Pharm. 
73,  203);  or  casein  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  snlphnric  acid. 
(Giickelberger,  Ann,  Pharm.  64,  39.  —  2.  By  boiling  cyanide  of  amyl 
with  potash,     (p.  68;  Frankland  &  Eolbe,  Ann.  Pharm.  69,  303.) 

Preparation.  From  animal  butter.  —  For  the  preparation  of  the  haryta- 
salt,  according  to  Lerch  &  Che^renl,  Tid.  x,  80,  81. — To  separate  the  acid,  100  pts. 
of  the  baryta-salt  are  treated  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  mixture  of  29 '63  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol  and  29*63  pts.  water;  the  separated  caproic  acid  decanted 
after  24  hoars;  and  an  additional  portion  obtained  from  the  remaining 
liqnid  by  subsequent  addition  of  the  mixture  of  oil  of  yitriol  and  water:— ^ 
the  total  product  amounting  to  about  50  parts.  The  retidne  neatnUted  with 
haryta-water,  filtered  and  evaporated,  still  ylelda  a  sraall  quantity  of  oaproate  of  baryta* 
The  decanted  acid  which  is  free  from  sulphuric  acia,  is  digested  for  48 
hours  with  an  equal  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  distilled. 
(Oheyreul.) 

2.  From  Cocoa^iAfat.  •-«•  The  fat  is  saponified  by  soda-ley  of  sp.  gr. 
at  least  1*12;  the  clear  soapy  solution  distilled  somewhat  rapidly  with 
sulphuric  acid;  the  distillate  containing  caproic  and  oaprylio  acids 
neutralised  with  baryta-water;  and  the  liquid  evaporated.  The  caprylate 
of  baryta  then  separates  first  and  afterwards  the  caproate;  and  both  salts 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation.     (Fehling.) 

3.  From  Cyanide  of  Amyl. —  1  pt.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  distilled 
\rith  3  pts.  of  amylosulphate  of  potash;  the  portion  of  the  distillate 
which  has  passed  over  between  130°  and  150  ,  and  contains  fusel-oil, 
cyanate  of  ethyl  itnd  oyanurate  of  eth^l,  besides  cyanide  6f  amyl,  boiled 
for  half  an  hour  with  alcohQlio  potash  m  a  retort  having  its  neck  directed 
upwards,  so  that  the  greater  part  runs  back  again,  and  ammonia  ohiefiy 
escapes  together  with  water;  and  the  pasty  residue  distilled  with 
water,  with  which  also  ammonia,  alcohol,  fusel-oil  and  amylamine  pass 
over,  while  caproate  of  potash  remains,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling.  From  the  solution  of  this  salt  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  sulphuric  acid  separates  the  caproic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  oil- 
which  rises  to  the  surface.  In  distilling  this  oil,  the  portion  which  gives 
over  at  198°  is  to  be  collected  apart  as  the  purest,  inasmuch  as  a 
certain  portion  of  caproate  of  ainyl  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  small  quantity  of  fusel-oil  dissolved  in  the  caproate: 
of  potash,  and  this  ether  gradually  raises  the  boiling  point  to  21 1^ 
(Brazier  &  Gossleth.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  oil,  of  sp.gr.  0*922 
at  26°  (0*931  at  15°,  according  to  t'ehling.)  Does  not  solidify  at  —  9°; 
boils  at  a  temperature  above  100°,  and  volatilises  undecomposed  (at  198°, 
according  to  Brarier  &  Gk)ssleth;  at  202°,  soon  rising  to  209°,  and 
forming  a  vapour  of  sp.  gr.  4*26,  according  to  Fehling).  Smells  like 
very  weak  acetic  acid,  or  rather  like  sweat :  has  a  pungent  sour  taste 
with  a  sweetish  after-taste,  like  nitrous  ether,  stronger  than  that  of  butyric 
acid;  makes  the  tongue  white.    Reddens  litmus  strongly.    (Cbevreul.) 
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12  C  

12  H 

72 

12 

....    62-07 
....     10-35 
....     27-58    , 

Fchiiiis; 

62-25 

10-47 

4  O 

...«     32 

27-28 

C»H«0^    

C-yapour 

lie 

....  10000     . 

Vol. 

12    

12     

2     

100-00 

Density. 
.    4-9920 

H-gaa   

.    0-8316 

0.g«g    

.     2-2186 

Acid-yapoar .... 

2     

1     

.     8*0422 

.    40211 

Cheyreiil's  original  fomraU  wai  C^H^<^0^.— Tbe  acid  heated  with  protoxide  of 
lead,  givea  off  8*66  p.  c.  water.    (Cheyreul.) 

Decompositions,  1.  The  acid  when  distilled  oat  of  contact  with  the 
air,  behaves  like  valerianic  acid. -—2.  It  burns  like  a  volatile  oil. — 
8.  Its  solation  in  oil  of  vitriol  blackens  slightly  at  100°,  but  at  a  stronger 
heat  more  readily  than  butyric  acid,  and  when  boiled,  gives  off  caproic 
acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous 
residue.  (Ghevreul.)  —  4.  A  concentrated  solution  of  caproate  of  potash 
decomposed  by  the  current  of  six  Bunsen's  cells  (as  at  p.  31),  gives  off 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  gas  having  an  aromatic  odour,  while  the 
liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  an  oily  mixture  boiling  between  125"  and 
160",  and  consisting  of  an  acid,  probably  caproic  acid,  together  with 
C*^H*^  ^Frankland's  amyl)  rises  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  separated  by 
distillation  with  alcoholic  potash.     (Brazier  &  Gossleth;. 

CanibinaUons.  1  pt.  of  the  acid  dissolves  in  96  pts.  of  tPcUer  at  7^« 
(Ghevreul.) 

Gold  M  of  vUriol  dissolves  the  acid,  with  evolution  of  heat;  and 
the  acid  is  partly  separated  again  on  addition  of  water. -— Gold  nitric 
acid  of  85"  B.  d[issolves  the  acid  slowly,  and  without  decomposition. 
(Ghevreul.) 

With  salifiable  bases,  it  forms  the  CaproaUs. 

Caproate  of  Ammonia. *^The  acid,  like  butyric  acid,  forms  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  a  crystalline,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia,  a 
liquid  salt.     (Ghevreul.) 

Caproate  of  Potash.  —  A  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  neu« 
tralised  with  aqueous  caproic  acid,  and  left  to  evaporate.  The  liquid 
solidifies  into  a  very  transparent  jelly  which  becomes  opaque  when 
heated.    (Ghevreul.) 

Dried  above  100^  Chermil. 

CMH»0» 1070    ....    69*39 

KO 47*2     ....    30*61     29*73 

C«H"KO* 154*2     ....  10000 

Caproate  of  Soda.  —  Prepared  like  the  potash-salt.     The  solation  soli* 
difies  into  a  white  mass  by  spontaneous  evaporation.     (Ghevreul.) 
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C»3H»0» 107-0    ....    77-43 

NaO   31-2    ....    22-57    21-85 

CMH"NaO*   138-2    ....  10000 

Caproate  of  Baryta.'-^The  aqaeoas  solution  eyaporated  in  contact  with 
the  air  helow  18°,  yields  highly  lustroas,  opaque,  six-sided  laminae  often 
united  in  cookscomb-like  tufts,  haying  a  fatty  lustre  after  drying,  and  not 
diminishing  in  weight  when  left  oyer  oil  of  yitriol  in  yacuo  :  by  evapo- 
rating the  solution  at  a  temperature  above  30°,  the  salt  is  obtained  in 
needles.  In  the  moist  state,  it  smells  like  the  acid  when  exposed  to  the 
airj  its  taste  is  alkaline  and  at  the  same  time  resembles  that  of  the 
acid.  When  moderately  heated,  it  melts  without  decomposition;  at  a 
higher  temperature,  it  gradually  blackens,  and  gives  off  a  strong  aromatic 
odour.  At  10  5''  it  dissolves  in  12*46  pts.  and  at  20°  in  12  5  pts.  of 
water.  (Chevreul.)  The  crystals  melt  at  a  gentle  heat,  give  off  a  gas 
containing  hydrocarbons  (chiefly  C^H^^  according  to  Hofmann),  and  a 
small  quantity  of  nearly  colourless  oil,  the  boiling  point  of  which  rises 
from  120°  to  170°;  this  oil  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  caprone  (p.  420^, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  caprol  C^'H^'O'.  The  more  quickly  the  salt  is 
heated,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  gas  obtained,  and  the  smaller  that 
of  the  oil,  which  then  also  is  more  strongly  coloured;  the  greater  also  is 
the  quantity  of  charcoal  which  remains  behind  together  with  the 
carbonate  of  baryta.  The  salt  dissolved  in  water  gives  off  when  boiled, 
the  odour  of  caproic  acid,  and  deposits  a  white  mass  probably  con- 
sisting of  a  basic  salt.    (Brazier  &  Oossleth.) 

Needlti.  Leroh.        Pchling.    ^^^^       Tilley.  Arebftcher. 

12  C  72-0....  39-22....  39-44....  3906....  40-04*....  38-83....  3892 

11  H  11-0  ....  5-99  ....  609  ....  6-15  ....  6-15  ....  5-89  ....  5-91 

BaO  ....  76-6  ....  41-72  ....  41-47  ....  41-09  ....  41-33  ....  41-82  ....  41-93 

3  0  24-0  ....  13-07  ....  13-00  ....  1370  ....  12-48  ....  13'46  ....  13*24 

C"H"BaO<  183-6  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  100-00  ....  100-00 

The  salt  contains  42  p.  c.  baryta  (Cherreul),  41*72  (Schneider),  41-2  (PranUand 
&  Kolbe),  41*1  (Wrightson). 

Caproate  of  Strontia.  -—  The  laminaa,  which  are  transparent  in  the 
recent  state,  soon  become  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air.  They  have 
the  taste  of  the  baryta-salt  The  salt  after  efflorescence,  does  not  lose 
any  thing  further  at  100°.  When  heated  in  a  crucible,  it  melts,  and 
emits  a  powerful  odour  like  that  of  the  volatile  oil  of  the  Lobiataf. 
Dissolves  in  11*05  pts.  of  water  at  10°.     (Chevreul.) 


Dried  «/  loo**. 

C»H»0»    107    . 

SrO    52    . 

...    67-30 
...    32-70    .. 

Chevreul. 
32-69 

C»H»SrO* 159    . 

...  100-00 

Caproate  of  Lime.  —  Crystallises  in  lamins  having  a  strong  lustt«;  and 
partly  quadratic.     Melts  when  heated,  and  gives  off  a  strong  odour  like 
that  of  the  Lainaias,    Dissolves  in  49*4  pts.  of  water  at  14°.  (Chevreul.) 
yoL.  XI.  2  B 
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Caproate'qf  Magnesia.  C"H"M^*  +  Aq.  Crystalliaee  in  smiJI 
oeedles  grouped  in  tufts.  After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  oont&ins 
15'd  puc.  magnesia^  corresponding  with  the  above  formula.  (WrightBon^ 
Ann.  Pharm.  90,  46.) 

Caproic  acid  unites  with  lead-oxide^  producing  rise  of  tempeiatnre. 
With  ironi  it  behaTea  like  valerianic  acid. 

Oaproate  qf  Silver.  —  The  white  curdj  precipitate  which  eaproafte 
of  barjta  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and 
does  not  crystallise.  (Leroh.)  The  salt  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  crvstallisee  on  cooling,  in  lam  lamime  which  are  not 
very  sensitive  to  light  or  heat,    (Frankland  &  folbe.) 


12  C  

11  H  

....    72    . 
....    11    . 
....  116    .. 
....    24    . 

..    52*29    .. 
...      4*93    .. 
..     52*02    .. 
..     10*76    .. 

52*30 

4-94 

51*73 

1103 

FkvaUiBd  &  Kolte. 

32-0 

4*9 

AtO 

8  O  

.. —    52*3 
10-8 

«?»H"AgO« 

....  223    . 

..  10000    .. 

10000 

.. 100-0 

The  acid  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Chevrenl.) 


ConjugaJted  Compoundi. 

Caproate  of  Methyl, 
C"H"0*  =  C«HK),C»fi^»0». 

FuUNCk    (1845.)  Ann.Pharm.5Z,  407. 

When  a  eolation  of  2  pts.  of  caproic  acid  in  2  pts  of  wood-spirit  is 
heated  with  1  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  caproate  Qf  methyl  rises  to  tha 
surface;  it  may  then  be  washed  with  water  and  dried  over  chloride  of 
qaloiuBL  Sp.  ffr.  0*8977  at  18^  Boiling  point  \50\  Vapour-density 
4*628.   Odour  like  that  of  the  oaproates^  but  more  unpleasant  (Fehling.) 


Fehlisg. 

14  0  

.....     o4      OT 

..    64*61    .. 

64-42 

14  u  •••«.«.••«• 

.....    14    .. 

..    10*77    .. 

10*82 

4  O  

32    .. 

..    24*62    ... 

.....    24*76 

CUW*0^   130    ....  100-00    10000 


YoL  Density. 

C-Taponr  14  ............  5*8240 

U'gaB 14  0*9702 

O-gas 2 2*2186 

Yapoiv  «.      2  .,  90128 

1  4*5064 
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Caproate  of  EthyL 
C"ff  •()*  =  C*H«O,0"H»0», 

Lrroh.    (1844.)    Ann.  Pharm.  49,  222. 
Fbhuno.    Ann,  Fharm.  53,  407. 

PreparaUon.  1.  When  a  solution  of  2  via.  of  oaproio  acid  in  2  pts. 
alcohol  is  heated  with  1  pt.  of  oil  of  yitriol,  the  ether  rises  completely 
to  the  snr&ce,  and  maj  be  washed  with  water  and  dried  over  chloride  of 
calciam.  (Fehling.)  —  2.  When  a  mixture  of  caproate  of  baryta  with 
alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  heated,  caproic  ether  soon  rises  to  the  snrface, 
and  may  be  washed  with  water,  dried  with  chloride  of  calciam  and 
distilled.    (Lerch.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid  (Lerch),  of  sp.  gr.  0882 
(Fehling),  boiling  at  120''  (Lerch),  at  162°  (Fehling);  vapour-density 
4*965  (Fehling).    Smells  and  tastes  like  butyrate  of  ethyl.    (Lersh.) 


16  C 

....    §6    . 
....    16    . 
....    32    . 

...    66-67    ... 
...    nil    .... 
...     22-22    ..., 

Lerch.        FehUng. 
66*85    ....    66-36 

16  H 

4  O 

1107    ....    11-22 

22*08    ....    22'42 

C«H«0< 

....  144    . 

...  10000    .... 

10000    ....  10000 

VoL  Density. 

C-yaponr  16  6*6560 

H-gM 16  11088 

O-gM 2  22186 

Vraour  of  Capn^rther...     2  9-9834 

1  4-9917 


Mfltunsrio  with  a^rjUe  add. 


Caproate  of  AmyL 

BBAjmm  ft  GkMMurtH.    (1850.)   Ann.  Pkann.  75,  254. 

Produced  in  the  preparation  of  caproic  acid  (p.  415,  3),  and  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  residue  obtained  in  distilling  crude  caproic 
acid;  rises  also  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  when  the  crude  acid 
is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  oil  is  dried  over  chloride 
of  calcium  and  repeatedly  rectified  till  the  boiling  point  remains  con- 
stantly at  21 1^ 

2  B  2 
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Bitter  oil  whicb  floats  on  water,  and  boils  at  21 1^ 

Brasier  &  Goiiledi. 

22  C  132    ....    70*97    70-78 

22  H 22     ....     11'83    11-94 

4  O  32    ....     17-20    17-28 


C«H»0*    186    ....  10000    100-00 

When  boiled  with  alcoholic  potaah,  it  is  resolved  into  fasel-oil  and 
caproate  of  potash. 

It  is  insoloble  in  water,  bnt  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     (Brarier  &  Gossleth.) 


Caprone. 

C«H«0*  =  C»H»0*,C»Hw 
Beazieb  &  GossLBTH.    (1850.)   Ann.  Pharm,  75,  256, 

Preparation.  The  oil  obtained  bj  careful  distillation  of  eanroate  of 
baryta  (p.  417),  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  This  oil,  whose 
boiling  point  rises  during  distillation  from  120*^  to  170^,  the  greater 
portion  however  passing  over  between  160°  and  170°,  is  rectified  so  as  to 
obtain  an  oil  boihng  at  165°.  A  certain  quantity  of  c&prol  C^H^O^,  a  oompoimd 
not  yet  farther  examined,  appears  however  to  remain  mixed  with  the  caprone,  inasmndi 
as  the  analysis  g^ives  too  litUe  carbon. 

Properties.  Colourless,  lighter  than  water,  boils  at  165°,  and  has  a 
peculiar  odour. 


4im  \J    ...*••.••••• 

22  H 

2  O 

22  .... 

16  .... 

77-66  . 

12-94  . 

9-41 

Braxier  &  Qoasleth. 

77-39 

1314 

9-47 

C»H«0*    ... 

170    ... 

.  10000 

10000 

DeeomponHans.  1.  Caprone  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  — 
2.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  even  in  the  cold,  with  evolution 
of  red  vapours;  the  remaining  liquid  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  yields  a  somewhat  aromatic  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface;  the 
liquid  also  contains  a  volatile  acid,  whose  crystalline  silver-salt  detonates 
slightly  when  heated,  and  contains  42*24  p.  c.  silver:  hence  it  is  probably 
C»»XH«AgO. 

Caprone  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Brasier  &  Gossleth.) 
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Appendix  to  Caprcic  Add. 

Vaccinic  Acid. 

When  the  batter  of  oow*b  milk  is  saponified,  and  tbe  resnlting  volatile 
acids  are  saturated  with  baryta,  there  is  sometimes  obtained,  instead  of 
caproate  and  batjrate  of  baryta,  vaccinate  of  baryta,  a  salt  in  which 
the  caproic  acid  appears  to  be  in  some  way  conjugated  with  butyric 
acid  (x,  80,  81). 

Vaccinate  of  baryta  crystallises  in  nodules  of  the  size  of  walnuts,  and 
consisting  of  small  prisms,  which  dissolve  into  an  oily  liquid  as  readily 
as  butyrate  of  baryta,  and  crystallise  therefrom  in  the  retort  without 
alteration.  They  have  a  strong  odour  of  butter,  and  effloresce  in  the  air 
in  chalky  masses,  which  ultimately  become  nearly  inodorous,  and  if  then 
again  dissolved  in  water,  yield  ^nothing  but  caproate  and  butyrate  of 
baryta.  The  same  salts  are  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
fresh  crystals,  after  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  or* 
continuously  boiled  in  an  open  vessel;  no  baryta  is  however  separated ; 
neither  does  the  liquid  give  off  acid  vapours,  or  experience  any  alteration 
of  neutrality.  The  acid  evolved  from  the  fresh  crystals  by  distillation 
with  sulphuric  acid,  yields,  when  neutralised  with  baryta,  caproate  and 
butyrate  of  baryta.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  fresh  crystals  forms 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  which  is  quickly  reduced, 
with  brisk  evolution  of  the  odour  of  butyric  acid.  It  is  probably  vacci- 
nate of  baryta  =  C«H"BaO*  +  C"H^BaO*  —  1  0.  (Lerch,  Ann.  Pharm. 
49,  227.)— It  is  perhaps  C»H"BaK)',  therefore  still  1  At.  less,  according 
to  which  vaccinic  acid  should  bo  regarded  as  a  bibasiq  acid  =  C^H'^^O*. 
(Laurent,  C<mpt.  rend.  25, 886.) 


IT.  Oxyger^^ucleue  C"H"0. 

Anhydrous  Caproic  Acid. 
C^H^O*  =  C"H"0,0». 

Chiozza.    C<mpt.  rend.  86,  630;  Ann.  Pharm.  6e,  259. 

Ct^ntie  Anhydride,  Ci^^nne  CaproaU  -  (C"H"0*)«,0«. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  oxycbloride  of  phosphorus  on  caproate 
of  baryta : 

[3C»H"BaO«  +  PCI*0*  -  3C»H"0«C1  +  PBa»0»{ 
and: 

C»H"BaO*  +  C»H"02C1  «  2CMH»»0»  +  BaCIJ 

The  anhydrous  acid  is  separated  from  the  phosphate  and  chloride  of 
barium  by  solution  in  ether,  then  digested  with  carbonate  of  soda  to 
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remove  a  small  portion  of  the  bydrated  acid  prodaoed  at  tbe  same  time^ 
and  the  etber  afterwards  evaporated. 

Colourless,  mobile,  oily  liquid,  lighter  thaa.  water,  and  having  aa 
agreeable  odour,  aromatic  when  heated.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
acquires  tbe  odour  of  caproio  acid.    (Ghiozsa.)  %• 


Pyroterebilic  Add. 

IIabourdin.    iT.  J.  Pharm*  9, 196, 

Preparation.  Terebilio  acid  C"H"0%  distilled  in  a  retort  with 
moderate  ebullition  at  about  200**,  chives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  yields 
pyroterebilic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oi},  which  may  b^  £reed  by 
rectification  from  a  small  <jaanttty  of  admixed  terebilio  acid, 

Pr&pertiei.  Goloqrless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1*01;  boiling 
at  a  temperature  above  200°,  Smells  somewhat  like  butyric  acdd;  has  a 
bitter,  somewhat  ethereal  taste ;  produces  a  white  spot  on  the  tongue, 
imd  ezoitM  it^ing  on  the  skin.    Permanent  in  the  air, 

Rabonrdia. 

18  C  M...,M..    7$    MM    «3*10    6304 

10  H 10    ....      8-77    8-78 

4  O  32    ....    28-07    28'18 

C»H»0*    114    ....  10000    100-00 

The  acid  dissolves  in  25  pts.  of  water. 

In  its  salts,  1  At.  acid  is  replaced  by  1  At.  metal;  they  crystallise 
with  difficulty;  their  alkali-salts  precipitate  only  the  more  concentrated 
solutions  of  lead  or  silver,  and  the  precipitates  are  white. 

During  the  washing  of  the  lead-precipitate  with  water,  an  acid  salt 
dissolves  while  a  basic  salt  remains. 

The  silver  precipitate  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  form;  it 
blackens  on  exposure  to  light,  especially  when  moist. 

The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Babonrdin.)    - 


Adipic  Acid. 

Laubbnt.  (18370    ^»»»-  Chm.  Phy».  66,  166;  Sev.  Sclent.  10,  124; 

also  J,  pr.  Chem.  27,  314  ;  (kmpt.  rend,  31,  3.^2. 
Brombib,  Ann,  Pharm.  3^,  105. 
MAJtAquTi.  X^nAnn,  Ckm  Phy^  16,  84, 
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PreparaHon.  1.  Fiom  oleie  acid,  together  with  Upie  add.  {x,  434.) 
(Laurent,  Bromeis.) 

2.  From  tallow.  Tallow  ib  boiled  in  a  capaoiooe  retort  with  commer- 
cial nitric  acid,  which  must  be  freqaently  renewed  and  the  distillate 
ponred  back,  till  the  tallow  disappears  and  crystals  separate  on  cooling; 
the  liauid  is  then  evi^rated  over  the  water«>Dath  till  it  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling;  this  mass  washed  on  a  fnnnel,  first  with 
fltrong  nitric  acid,  then  with  dilate  nitric  acid,  afterwards  with  cold 
water;  and  the  acid  crystallised  £rom  its  solntion  in  boiling  water 
bj  cooling  and  evaporation.  The  last  crystals  only  appear  somewhat  different 
from  the  rest.    (Malagiiti.) 

Properties.  Mostly  brownish,  hemispherical,  radiated  nodules  ^soft 
grannies,  acoordin^if  to  Bromeis),  which  melt  at  130^  ^at  145^  according 
to  Bromeis),  solidify  in  fiat  needles  on  cooling,  volatilise  withoot  decom- 
position (subliming  in  the  crystalline  form,  according  to  Bromo]s)i  and 
have  a  weaker  taste  than  pimelic  acid.  (Lanrent,  Malaguti.) 

Laurent.        Malagnti.      Bromeis. 

12  C    ..- 72    ....    49-31     49-94  n-    48-64    ....    50-25 

10  H   10    ..:.      6-85    6-92  ....      7-06    ....      7-06 

8  0  64  ....  43-84  4314  ....  44*30  ....  42-69 

C»H»0» 146  ....  100-00  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  10000 

Metameric  with  ozalie  ether. 

According  to  Bromeis^.lt  is  C^H^O*,  which  formula  Lannat  first  adopted  (Rmh 
•eient.  10,  124),  bat  afterwards  rejected  {Compt.  rend.  31,  352). 

Cambinationi.  The  acid  dissolves  with  tolerable  isMilitj  in  cold,  very 
Madily  hi  boiling  toiater  (Lanrent);  it  dissolves  in  somewhat  more  than 
1  pt.  of  water  or  nitric  acid.  (Bromeis.) 

The  ammoniacai  »aU,  which  crystallises  in  needles,  does  not  precipitate 
the  salts  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  manganous  oxide,  oadmio 
oxide,  lead  oxiae,  cupric  oxide,  or  nickel  oxide.  (Laurent,  Bromeis.) 

BarytoriaU.  -^  Contains,  in  the  dry  state»  54*3  p.  a  baryta  (Laurent); 
51'51  p.  c  baryta.  (Bromeis.) 

Strontia-saU.  —  From  a  mixture  of  the  ammonia-salt  with  chloride  of 
strontium,  aloohol  throws  down  microscopic  needles  which,  at  130""  in 
vacuo,  give  off  9*2  p.  c.  (nearly  3  At)  water.  (Lanrent.) 

Lime-uUt  —  Prepared  in  a  similar  nuu^ner  in  vacuo.  The  precipitate 
gives  off  8*4  p.  c.  water  at  100^. 


Chyetale. 

C»H»0«    128 

2  CuO 56 

2  HO  18 

....    63-37 
....    27-72    .... 
....      8-91     .... 

Lanrent. 

....    25-74 
...      8-40 

C»H»Cu«0»  +  2Aq 202 

....  10000 

Lead-wit.  —  Contains  60-5  p.  c.  lead-oxide.  (Laurent.) 

The  JfMMmia-9alt  forms  a  pale  briok-red  precipitate  with  hydro« 

chlorate  of  ferric  oxide.  (Laurent) 

Silver-scUi.  —  The  ammonia-salt  forms,  with  not  too  small  a  quantity 

of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  (Bromeis^,  which  is  white.  (Lanr^^t) 
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Bromeii.      Liurtiit. 

12  C 72     ....     20-00    22-50 

8  H 8     ....      2-22     2-64 

2  Ag  216  ....  60-00  56-41  ....  6700 

8  0 64  ....  17-78  18-45 

C»H»Ag«0» 360    ....  100-00    100-00 

According  to  Bromeii,  the  formnU  is  C^^H*AgH)> ;  it  is  to  be  suspected  however 
that  the  add  and  its  salts  were  examined  in  different  degrees  of  parity. 

The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  hot  dleolhcl  and  eiher,  (Laurent.) 
The  acid  which  Laur.  Smith  {Ann,  Pharm.  42^  252)  obtained  by 
treating  spermaceti  with  nitric  acid,  containing  50*2  p.  c.  G,  7*0  N  and 
42-8  0,  and  whose  silver-salt  contains  22*58  p.  c  C,  2*68  H^  and  55*98  Ag.j 
belongs  perhaps  to  this  place. 


Odnjugated  Compound. 

Adipate  of  EthyL 
C«>H»0*  =  2C*H»0,C»HW. 

Malaguti.  (1846.)    N.  Ann*  Chim.  Phys,  16,  85. 
Adipie  ether. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  adipie  acid  is  saturated  with  hydroohlorio 
acid  gas^  &c.  &c. 

Yellowish  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*001  at  20*5^  boiling  with  decomposition  at 
2^0^  having  a  strong  odour  of  apples  and  a  bitter  caustic  taste. 

Chlorine  gas  acts  strongly  on  the  ether,  hydrochloric  acid  being 
cooled,  and  the  liquid  quickly  thickening  into  a  mass  of  the  consistence 
of  turpentine.  (MaUguti.) 

Malaguti. 

20  C  120    ....    59-41     59-29 

18  H 18    ....      8-91    «.      9-06 

8  O 64    ....    31-68    31-65 

C^WHfi  .•«....  202    ....  100-00    100-00 


Oxygenriiucleiu  G^RH)\ 
Terechrysic  AcicL 

Caillot.    (1847.)    N.  Ann  Chim.  Phyt.  21^  27;   also  /.  pr.  Chem. 
42,  233. 
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Preparation.  A  small  quantity  of  oil  of  tarpeniine  is  distilled  with 
a  large  quantity  of  nitric  aoid  dilated  with  an  eqaal  quantity  of  water, 
as  long  as  red  fumes  continue  to  escape;  the  liquid  decanted  from  the 
Msdting  resin  and  eyaporated;  the  residue  dissolved  in  cold  water; 
and  the  solution  decanted,  evaporated,  and  left  at  rest,  —  whereupon  it 
deposits,  first  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  then  a  greyish  white  sediment  consisting 
of  oxalic,  terehic,  terephthalic,  and  terehinzio  acids,  and  yields  a  mother- 
liquor  containing  terechrysic  acid,  together  with  the  acids  just  men- 
tioned, dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  This  mother- 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  during  which  process 
the  rest  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  completely  [)!  destroyed  hy  the  remaining 
nitric  acid;  the  syrup  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water;  the  solu- 
tion separated  from  the  sparingly  soluble  terebinzic  acid  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  filtered  from  the  terebinzate  and  terephthalate  of 
baryta^  and  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  filtrate,  which,  together 
with  terechrysic  acid,  contaius  dso  small  quantities  of  nitric  and  terebic 
acids,  poured  into  boiling  aqueous  aceiate  of  lead.  The  liquid  on  cooling 
then  deposits  slender  crystals  of  terechrysate  of  lead,  which  may  bi 
decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties.  As  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  it  is 
an  orange-yellow,  amorphous,  non-volatile  paste,  having  a  strongly  acid 
taste,  with  rough  and  bitter  after-taste. 

It  yields  by  dry  distillation,  first  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  coloured  acid  distillate,  then  combustible  gases,  a  yellowish  oil,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  compact  charcoal. 

It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  tvater. 

Its  salts  are  yellow  or  aurora-red,  and  mostly  soluble  in  water. 

Zead-tali  at  120.  CaOlot. 

a.  5. 

12  C 72    ....     19-67     18-15     ....     18-88 

6H 6    ....      1-64     ........      1-57    ....       1-72 

2  PbO 224    ....    61-20 60*77    ....    62-10 

8  0 64    ....     17-49    19-51    ....     17-30 

CBH«Pb«0» 366    ...•  100-00    100-00    ....  100-00 

Salt  6  is  salt  a  freed  from  admixed  terebinzate  of  lead  by  repeated  boiling  with  water. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Terechrysate  of  Ethyl  is  a  dsurk,  yellowish  red,  gummy  liquid,  which 
yields,  by  dry  distillation,  a  nearly  colourless,  ethereal  distillate,  together 
with  oil  and  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal,  (Caillot.) 


AmiifoffefHiudeui  C^AdH}\ 

Leucin. 
C"NH»0*  =  C«AdH»  0*. 

Pboust.  Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  10,  40;  also  N.  Tr.  4, 1,  221. 
Braconngt.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  13,  119;  also  Schto.  2P,  349;  tLieo  GUb. 
70,  896,  — ^nn.  Chim.  Phys.  35,  161;  also  i^.  Tr.  18,  1,  270. 
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Mulder.  J,  pr.  Chem.  16,  390;  abstr.  jinn.  Pkarw^  28,  79]  J.  pr.  Chenu 

17,57. 
Bopp.  Ann.  Fkarm,  69,  20. 
Laurent  &  Gbrhabdt.    If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  24,  821;  also  N.  J* 

Fharm.  14,  311. 
CAHOUB&  OampL  rend.  27»  265;  abo  J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  850. 
LiMPRXCHT.  Ann.  Fkarm.  94,  243. 
.G588MANK.  Ann.  Fhamu  90,  184;  91,  129. 
Streckeb.  iinn.  JPharm.  68,  54. 


ApoHpMn,  K'dMoxjfd,  Osyd^  cmUum.  —  Proost,  in  1818,  disoovered  caMOU* 
oxide  as  a  product  of  the  putrefiiction  of  cheeee;  and  Braconnot  in  1820 
found  it  amoDg  the  products  of  decomposition  of  animal  substances  bj 
oil  of  yitriol.  Mulder,  in  1838,  showed  that  the  two  substances  are 
identical. 

-  Sources.  —  In  old  cheese.  (Pronst.)  Probably  the  substance  found  hj 
Laissaigne  &  Gollard  in  the  black  vomit,  and  called  caseous  acid,  is 
nothing  but  leucin.  In  fresh  calf's  liver  (Liebig,  Chem.  Briefe^  3  Aufl* 
453);  also,  together  with  tyrosin  in  the  human  liver,  in  certain  cases  of 
disease,  but  not  in  the  healthy  liver.  (Frerichs  &  Stadeler.  Archiv.  f. 
Fhysiolo^,  1854,  882.)  According  to  later  researches  by  these  chemists 
( Verhandl.  d,  natutf,  GeselUch,  in  Zurich,  Joli,  1 855),  leucin  and  tyrosiii 
are  very  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  organism.  Leucin  also  exists^ 
together  with  taurin,  inosite  and  uric  acid,  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungsl 
(A.  Cloetta,  Ann.  Fharm.  92,  289.) — According  to  Gorup-Besanea 
{Ann.  Pharm.  98,  7),  leucin  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  glandular  system^ 
viz.,  in  the  thymoid  and  thyroid  glands,  in  the  liyer,.and  especially  in  the 
pancreas. 

Formation.  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  gelatin,  muscular  flesh, 
legumin  or  wool,  (or  white  of  egg,  according  to  Mulder,)  by  oil  of 
vitrioL(BraconnQt);  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  ^lycocol.  (Mulder.) 
—  2.  By  heating  born  with  dilute  sulphiiric  acid  (Hinterberger);  also, 
together  with  ty rosin,  by  heatinf^  elastic  tissue,  especially  the  neck-band 
(Zollikofer),  or  feathers,  hedge-hogs*  spines,  human  hair,  the  wing-cases 
of  cockchafers,  or  globulin  and  hwmatin  from  ox-blood  (Leyer  &  KoUer, 
Ann.  Fharm.  83,  332),  or  silk  (Hinterberger,  Wien.  Akad.  JBerAi,  450) 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  —  8.  By  boiling  white  of  egg,  geUtin,  pr 
flesh,  with  potash-ley,  glycocol  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  (Mulder.) 
Hence  also,  when  th0  juice  of  mangold^wuriel  )s  boiled  with  lime. 
(Hochstetter,  J.  pr.  Chem.  29,  36.^ — 4.  By  fusing  albumin,  fibrin, 
casein  (Bopp),  or  horn  (Hinterberger),  with  hydrate  of  potash.  —  5.  In 
the  putrefaction  of  casein  or  gluten  under  water  (Proust,  Mulder);  some- 
times abundantly,  sometimes  only  in  tracea  (Gahours.)  %.  Also,  toge- 
ther with  tyrosin,  ammonia,  butyric  acid,  and  lactic  acid,  by  the 
putrefaction  of  yeast.  (A.  Miiller,  J.  pr.  Chem,  57,  162,  447.)  —  By  the 
action  of  oxide  of  silvei:  and  water  on  thialdin.    (Gdssmann.) 

[C^>NH»S*  +  4AgO  =  C^NH^'O*  +  4AgS.] 
thialdiut 
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fi,  B;f'i]ie  iMtioaof  liTdroejrailio  aoid  and  dilate  hydrcx^Uorio  aoid,  with 
the  aid  of  heat^  on  yaleral -ammonia.  (Limpricht^  Parkinson;  see  page  20.) 

NH»,C»H«»0»  +  C^NH  +  HCl  +  2H0  •=  C»NHWO*  +  NH*CL  % 

Freparatum.  1,  Finely-chopped  beef«  washed  with  water  and  then 
strongly  prease^  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
gently  heated  till  it  is  completely  dissolved;  the  fat  skimmed  off  after 
oooling;  the  mixture  diluted  with  water  amounting  to  3^^  times  the  weight 
of  the  meat;  the  liquid  boiled  for  9  hours  with  frequent  renewal  of  the 
water;  the  sulphuric  acid  removed  by  chalk;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to 
an  extract;  this  extract  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol  of  34°  Bmr ;  the 
resulting  alcoholic  tincture  evaporated;  the  diy  residue  exhausted  with 
cold  alcohol;  the  residual  mixture  of  leucin  and  a  small  quantity  of 
matter  preeipitable  by  tannin  dissolved  in  water;  a  solution  of  tannin 
carefully  added  to  it  by  drops  as  long  as  any  precipitate  ensues;  and  the 
liquid  filtered  after  a  few  seoondsj  then  evaporated.  (Braconnot.)  — 
The  leucin  prepared  by  Braconnot  appears  stiU  to  have  contained  glycocol.     (Mulder.) 

2.  One  part  of  dry  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein,  free  from  fat,  is  boiJed 
with  4  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  1 2  pts.  of  water,  in  an  open  vessel,  the 
ebullition  being  continued  for  a  day  and  the  water  continually  renewed. 
Or,  better :  1  pt  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  4  pts.  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  liquid  mixed  with  3  or  4  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath  till  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  expelled;  and  the  remaining  black-brown  pitchy  or  syrupy  mass,  in 
which  minute  crystals  form,  dissolved  in  hot  water.  —  Either  of  these 
acid  liquids  is  boiled  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime  to  expel  ammonia,  then 
strained  through  a  linen  bag;  the  clear  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  precipitate  the  lime  which  is  held  in  solution  by  a  product  of 
decomposition;  the  excess  of  acid  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to 
A  syrup,  from  which  in  a  few  days  leucin  and  tyrosin  crystallise.  The 
crystals  are  freed  from  the  syrupy  mother-liouor  by  digestion  in  36  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  the  leucin  separated  from  the  tyrosin  and  brown  matter 
by  treatment  with  water,  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  animal  charcoal,  as 
in  the  5th  mode  of  preparation.  -^  The  mother-liquor  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
set  aside  for  two  months,  still  yields  crystals  consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  leucin  and 
a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  substance  less  soluble  in  water.  —  This  substance,  when 
purified,  forms  dull  white  needles,  and  sublimes  like  leucin,  without  residue,  in  flocks 
resembUng  cotton,  but  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
sdd  or  in  potash,  easily  soluble  in  abaoluta  alcohol.  (Bopp.) 

3.  One  pt  of  oow«b)ni  shavings  is  boiled  with  4  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  12  pts.  of  water  for  36  hours,  ike  water  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time;  the  liquid  then  supersaturated  with  milk  of  lime;  tiie  whole  boiled 
for  24  hours  in  an  iron  pot,  then  strained  through  a  conical  bag  and 
squeezed,  and  the  liquid  mixed  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphurio 
aoid,  filtered,  and  evaporated:  it  then  yields  at  first,  spherical  crystalline 
masses  of  tyrosin,  and  afterwards  laminated  masses  of  leucin.  The  latter 
are  pressed  between  paper,  freed  from  brown  matter  by  washing  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  crystallised  from  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water, 
tyrosin  then  separating  first,  and  the  mothor-liquor  afterwards  yielding 
leucin,  tolerably  pure  but  not  quite  white.  It  must  therefore  be  dissolved 
in  hot  water;  digested  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead; 
filtered;  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  snlphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the 
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oyBiallifled  leaoin  farther  treated  with  animal  charcoal.    (Hinterberger, 
Ann.  Fharm.  71,  72.) 

4.  >^hite  of  eggi  gelatin,  or  flesh,  is  boiled  with  potash-ley  till  it  is 
\  completely  decomposed;  the  liquid  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 

i  evaporated;  and  the  leucin  extracted  with  alcohol.  (Mulder.) 

;  5.  One  pt.  of  the  powder  of  dry  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein  free  from 

I  fat,  is  added  to  1  pt.  of  hydrate  of  potash  heated  to  fusion  in  an  iron 

f  crucible  of  25  times  the  capacity;  and  water  carefully  added  after  half  an 

)'  hour,  when  the  violent  frothing  arising  from  the  escape  of  water  and 

ammonia  has  subsided,  and  the  brown  colour  which  the  mixture  at  first 
I  exhibits,  is  changed  to  yellow:  if  the  liquid  be  then  saturated  with  acetic 

(  acid,  filtered  hot,  and  gradually  cooled,  it  yields  tufts  of  needles  con- 

I  sisting  of  tyrosin.     These  crystak  completely  fill  the  filtrate,  when  the  process  is 

{  veil  condacted ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  less  abundant  the  longer  the  fosion  has 

I  been  continued.  —  The  liquid   decanted  from  the  crystals  of  tyrosin  is 

evaporated  till  a  crystalline  film  appears  on  the  surface;  then  set  aside 
'  for  24  hours  and  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol,  which  leaves  crystals  of 

leucin  and  the  still  remaining  tyrosin;  the  liquid  mixed  with  alcoholic 
-  sulphuric  acid,  and  decanted  from  the  crystallised  sulphate  of  potash;  the 

I  alcohol  separated  from  it  by  evaporation,  the  sulphuric  acid  by  lead,  and 

then  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  solution  finally  evapo- 
rated, whereupon  it  yields  crystals  of  leucin,  and  a  greasy  syrup,  the 
^  quantity  of  which  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  fusion  has  been  longer 

[  continued.  —  To  purify  the  leucin  from  tyrosin  and  a  small  quantity  of 

brown  colouring  matter,  it  is  disolved  in  such  a  quantity  of  hot  water 
\  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  leucin  may  separate  on  cooling,  together 

with  the  tyrosin;  the  mother-liquor  digested  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead, 
which  removes  the  colouring  matter  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
leucin;  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate 
then  obtained,  which  has  merely  a  yellowish  colour,  evaporated  in  a 
:  fiask.till  a  crystalline  film  forms  on  its  surface.     It  then,  on  cooling, 

[  yields  crystals  of  leucin,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold  water  and 

••  alcohol,  and  decolorised  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystaU 

'  lisation.  —  If  the  object  be  merely  to  obtain  leucin,  and  not  tyrosin,  it  is 

sufiKcient  to  heat  the  potash  mixture  till  the  strongest  intumescence  is 
I  over.     At  that  stage  of  the  process,  the  same  quantity  of  leucin  is 

formed,  but  no  tyrosin.  (Bopp.) 

6.  Moist  gluten  or  casein  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  is  left  to  putrefy 
at  about  10^  under  water,  which  is  from  time  to  time  poured  off  and 
renewed,  so  that  the  putrefaction  may  not  be  interrupted  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  phosphate,  acetate,  and  caseate  [lactate)]  of  ammonia;  the 
decanted  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  in  a  few  days  solidifies  into 
a  red  saline  mass  having  a  sharp  disagreeable  taste;  this  mass  washed 
with  cold  alcohol,  which  extracts  the  salts,  till  the  taste  of  cheese  is 
removed;  the  residual  white  powder  washed  with  water;  the  hot  filtrate 
evaporated  till  a  crust  forms  on  it;  and  this  crust,  after  cooling,  freed 
from  the  still  saline  mother-liquor  by  decantation  and  washing  with  cold 
water.  (Proust)  The  product  still  requires  to  be  freed  from  adhering  fat 
by  repeated  solution  in  boiling  water  and  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal. 

7.  One  pi  of  cheese,  muscular  flesh,  or  white  of  egg,  is  left  to  putrefy 
with  50  pts.  of  water  for  6  weeks  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  20^  the 
resulting  turbid  solution  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime; 
the  lime  precipitated  by  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  filtrate 
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boiled  down  and  precipitated  by  nentral  acetate  of  lead;  the  decanted 
liquid  treated  witn  snlphnretted  hydrogen;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a 
syrup;  and  the  leuoin  which  crystallises  therefrom,  freed  from  the  remain- 
ing syrup  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  purified  by  solution  in  water,  treatment 
with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  crystallisation, 
washing  with  cold  water  and  alcohol. — When  the  above-mentioned  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  sjrup  is  eTaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  the  solution  still  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  leacin.     (Bopp.) 

%  8.  The  neck-band  of  the  ox,  after  being  freed  from  the  snr- 
ronnding  fibrous  tissue  by  boiling  with  water  containing  acetic  acid 
and  subsequent  scraping  with  a  knife,  and  (if  necessary)  from  fat  by 
digestion  in  ether,  is  boiled  for  48  or  50  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(8  pts.  oil  of  yitriol  to  12  pts.  water),  the  water  being  replaced  as  it 
evaporates.  The  resulting  solution  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  thin 
milk  of  lime,  and  boiled  for  some  honrs;  the  filtrate  exactly  neutralised 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated;  and  the  liquid,  after  filtration  from 
the  separated  sulphate  of  lime,  exactly  nentralised  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  evaporated.  It  then  yields,  especially  on  cooling,  impure  leucin,  which 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  This  process  is 
pecnliarly  advantageous,  the  acid  mother-liquors  crystallised  to  the  last 
drop,  yielding  nothing  but  leucin.  (Zollikofer,  Ann.  Fharm.  82,  162; 
compare  Gossmann.     Ann,  Fharm,  91,  130.) 

9.  Thialdin  is  enclosed,  together  with  oxide  of  silver  and  water,  in  a 
glass  tube,  and  heated  for  three  or  four  hours  in  boiling  water;  the  liquid 
then  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  silver,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  It 
then  gradually  solidifies  mto  a  crystalline  mass  of  leucin,  which  may  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  —  Oxide  of  lead 
may  also  be  used,  but  does  not  give  so  good  a  result.     (Gdssman.) 

10.  Valeral-ammonia  is  boiled  in  a  retort  with  hydrocyanic  and 
hydrochloric  acids  till  the  oily  layer,  consisting  of  the  fused  ammonia* 
compound,  has  completely  disappeared;  the  solution  then  left  to  itself  till 
the  greater  part  of  the  resulting  chloride  of  ammonium  has  crystallised 
out;  the  hydrochloric  acid  removed  by  means  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead, 
and  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath,  and  the  residne  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  alcohol:  the  solution 
thus  obtained  yields  crystals  of  pure  leucin*  (Limpricht.)  ^* 

P}'opertie8.  White  soft  mass,  resembling  cholesterin,  floating  on  water, 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  (Proust.)  Dendrites,  or  nodules  and  rings  made 
np  of  soft  silky  needles,  grating  between  the  teeth,  easily  pulverised, 
inodorous,  having  a  slightly  bitter  taste  like  roast  meat  or  broth.  (Bra« 
connot)  White  crystalline  powder.  ^Gossmann.)  Crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  nacreous  scales  resembling  cholesterin;  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
floating  on  water.  (Mulder.)  When  heated  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends, 
it  sublimes,  almost  wholly  undecomposed,  in  soft  extended  ramifications. 
(Braconnot.)  Sublimes  completely  at  170^  without  fusion  or  decompo- 
eition  ^Mulder^,  in  cotton-like  flocks  (Bopp),  diffusing  itself  in  the  air 
like  oxide  of  zinc.  (Hinterberget) 
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Leadn  doet  not  give  off  my  water  at  108%  not  0wttk  whett  Mizdl  nith  oxide  of 
lead  (Mulder). — Laakowski'i  analyiis  alio  agrees  with  the  above  fomrala,  ftret  propond 
by  Laurent  &  Qerhardt  {Ann,  Pkarm,  68,  364).  ZoUikofer's  analysia  a  was  made  with 
a  purer  product  than  5  or  c. — Leudn  is  homologous  with  glycocol  C^NH*0^,  and 
sarcosin  C^NH'CH  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt).— Braoonnot  &  Liebig  {Atm.PiUtrm.  57, 154} 
supposed  lencin  to  contain  suiphnr. 

DecompoiUion^.  1.  When  lencin  (6)  is  distilled  at  a  gentle  lieat^  a 
large  portion  of  it  sublimes  nndecomposed,  and  the  remainder  is  resolred 
into  a  small  quantity  of  water,  ammonia,  and  yery  liebt  charcoal,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  yellow  oil  which  has  a  fatty  and  alliaceous  odour,  and 
solidifies  on  cooling.  (Proust.)  Leucin  (6)  heated  [somewhat  strongly  f1 
in  a  retort  melts,  swells  up,  does  not  yiela  any  sublimate,  but  giyes  ofl(| 
first  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  afterwards  a  Jarge  quantity  of  matter  having  the  consistence  ^ 
tallow.  (Braconnot.)  Leucin  (1)  melts  at  a  temperature  above  100% 
emitting  the  odour  of  roast  meat,  and  partly  sublimes  in  white  granular 
crystals;  while  the  remainder  is  resolved  into  an  ammoniacal  and  empy- 
reumatio  oily  distillate.  (Braconnot.)  Leucin  (8)  when  cautiously  heated 
volatilises  in  thick  white  fumes,  without  previous  fusion;  when  more 
rapidly  heated,  it  melts  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue.  (Goemann.) 
2.  Leucin  hurru  readily,  and  with  a  white  flame  in  contact  with  the  air. 
(Proust,  Braconnot.) 

3.  Leucin  is  decomjposed  by  chlorine,  forming  a  brown  hard  body, 
similar  to  that  obtained  with  fflycocol  (ix,  250),  and  a  red  volatile  liquid. 
Mulder.)  —  4.  When  heated  tor  some  time  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  gases,  but  so  long  as  the  decom- 
position is  incomplete,  the  still  remaininff  portion  exhibits  the  characters 
of  nitroleucic  acid.  (Mulder.)  Leudn  (6)  dissolves  in  nitric  add,  and  the  solu- 
tion when  heated,  gives  off  gases,  and  is  quickly  converted  into  oxalic  add  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  a  substance  resembling  picric  add.  (Proust.)  Its  solution  In  nitric 
acid  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  diffused  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  is 
resolved  into  a  yellow  oil,  and  a  yeUow,  bitter,  rough-tasdng  Hquid,  oontainfaig 
ammonia  and  sulphuric  add  [?],  but  no  oxalic  add.  (Braoonnot.) — ^.  5.  When 
nitric  oxide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  leacin  in  nitric  acid,  nitrom  m 
evolved,  and  leueie  acid  C^HH)*  is  foimed.  (Stieoker,  Aim.  Fkarm. 
68,  55.) 

[C»»NH"0*  +  30  «  CWH»30«  +  HO  +  N.J 

This  acid  is  oily,  dissolves  rery  readily  in  ether,  and  forms  with  baryta  a 
salt  which  crystallises  in  laminec.  The  same  acid  is  formed  when 
chlorine  is  pasiied,  not  in  excess,  into  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
'(Gossmann  )-^6.  Chlorine  gas  passed  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of 
leucin  in  carbonate  of  potash,  forms  chloride  of  cyanogen,  valerianic  acid, 
and  valeronitril.  (Gossmann.)  % — 7.  Leucin  distilled  with  p^nMruf^  qf 
manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields  valeronitril  and  carbonic  aoid  : 

0»NIPK>«  +  40  -  CWNH'  +  2C0«  +  4HO. 


uvGiN«  ax 

Wben  stiotiger  snlphurio  acid  is  uaed,  taleriaiiie  Acid  Jkosses  over;  and  the 
lesidae  oontains  ammonia.  When  leuoin  is  distilled  merely  with  peroxide 
of  lead  and  water,  only  a  trace  of  valeronitrile  pastiee  orer,  bat  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bntyral  and  then  ammonia^  which  crystallise  toother  in  the  form  of 
bntyral-ammonia. — 8.  Lencin,  freed  with  hydrate  of  poUuhy  gives  off 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  and  forms  valerate  of  potash.  (Liebig,  Ann, 
Fharm.  57,  127.)  —  9^.  An  aaueoos  solution  of  leacin  emits  a  very  offen- 
sive odour  and  forms  a  peculiar  acid,  perhaps  C^'H^O*.  (Cahour&)— * 
In  vacuo,  the  aqueou»  solution  of  leucin  appears  to  remain  undecom- 
posed.  (Gossmann). — 10.  Wben  a  solution  of  1  part  of  leacin  in  water, 
is  set  aside  for  some  weeks  in  contact  with  a  Quantity  of  moist  fibrin, 
which  in  the  drv  state  would  weigh  ^  pt,  putretaction  takes  place,  the 
greater  part  of  the  leacin  is  decomposed,  and  ammonia  is  produced, 
together  with  such  a  quantity  of  valerianic  acid  as  cannot  be  wholly 
produced  from  the  fibrin.    (Bopp.) 

ComhinaiiofU,  Leucin  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  by  which  it  is 
not  wetted,  but  readily  in  water  of  60''  (Proust);  it  dissolves  in  14  pts.  of 
22**  (Braconnot);  in  27*7  pts.  of  cold  water.  (Mulder.) 

Its  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  become  coloured  when  heated.^ 
(Mulder.) 

It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  (more  readily  than  in  water, 
according  to  Braconnot)  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution 
may  be  evaporated  at  100°  without  decomposition,  (Bopp.)  The  evapo- 
rated hydrochloric  solution  solidifies  eveiy  time  it  is  cooled.  (Braconnot.) 
The  crystals  of  hvdrOchlorate  of  lencin  contain  20*6  p.  c.  CI,  and  are 
therefore  C^*NH"0^HC1.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.)  Leucin  likewise  absorbs 
27*93  p.  c.  (1  At.)  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Mulder.) 

It  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  forming  Nitroleueic  acid^  which. 
separates  out  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  as  a  crvstalline  mass;  and  by 
pressing  this  mass  between  paper,  and  recrystallismg,  the  acid  is  obtained 
in  tufts  of  colourless  needles,  having  a  more  acid  taste  than  nitroglycolic 
acid.  (Braconnot.)  Leucin  dissolves  without  effervescence  in  cold  nftric 
acid  not  in  excess,  and  the  solution  soon  solidifies  in  cfystalline  grains 
which  change  to  needles  by  recrystallisation.  The  slight  effervescence 
which  takes  place  in  the  solution  of  the  leucin,  probably  arises  from  a^ 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Laorent  A  Gerhardt.) 

Keedlet  at  lOOS  Mulder.  Laurent  &  Gerhardt. 

12  C  72    ....  37-11    38-03    ....    36-9 

2  N 28     ....  14-43 

14  H  , 14    ....  7-22    6-87    ....      7*2 

10  O  80    ....  41-24 

C'»NH»0*,HO,NO*....  194    ....  10000  ^ 

Leucin  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  potash,  but  without  neutralising  it^ 
(Proust.) 

Niiroleucate  i>f  baryta  contains  41-01  p.  a  baryta.^  (Mulder.)— r 
Nitroleucate  of  lime  crystallises  in  roundish  groups,  melts  in  its  water  of 
crystallisation  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  and  then  deflagrates,  but 
less  quickly  than  nitroglycolate  of  lime.  —  The  moffnena-aalt  formB  small 
granular  crystals  which  do  not  become  moist.  (Braconnot) — With  nitrate 
of  iUver  also  leucin  forms  a  cnrstallisable  salt.  These  salts  have  doubtless 
the  formuhi  C»NH»0*,  MO,  N0».  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.) 
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Leuein  tffUh  Oxide  of  Lead.  —  An  aqueons  solntioii  of  lendn  foms  m 
white  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  (Braoonnot.) — A  boiling 
aqaeous  mixture  of  leuein  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead^  deposits,  on 
careful  addition  of  ammonia,  nacreous  lamioce,  which  contain  29*3  p.  o.  C 
and  46-3  PbO,  and  are  therefore  PbO,C"NH'*0*.  (Strecker,  Ann.  Pharm. 
72,  89.)  —  IT  Gossmann  obtained  a  salt  of  the  same  composition;  but  in 
one  experiment,  possibly  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  degree  of  concen- 
tration, he  obtained,  not  immediately  on  boiling,  but  after  the  solution 
had  been  left  for  some  time  in  a  close  vessel,  laminated  groups  of 
crystals  of  tolerable  sice,  resembling  lithia^mica.  These  crystals 
had  a  green  lustre,  became  yellow  and  afterwards  red-brown  when 
heated,  without  essential  alteration  of  form,  and  afterwards  gave  off  a 
rery  small  quantity  of  leucin-vapour.  Before  ignition,  they  withstood 
for  a  long  time  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid;  bnt  when  ignited, 
with  addition  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  they  left  119*2  p.c.  sulphate 
of  lead :  therefore  9PbO,C»NH"0*. 

JLeucin  with  Cupric  oxide.  —  Recentljr  precipitated  cnpric  oxide  die* 
solves  re«dily  in  aqueous  leuein,  forming  a  oluish  liquid,  which  on 
cooling  deposits  crystalline  grains  or  kmins  having  the  colour  of  ammo- 
niacal  sulphate  of  copper.    (Gossmann.) 
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Aqueous  lendn  boiled  with  excess  of  euprie  hydiXiJU,  yields  an  insoluble 
compound.  When  cupric  sulphate  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
leucin,  the  liquid  assumes  a  darker  colour,  and  does  not  become  turbid, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat,  on  addition  of  a  quantity  of  potash  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  liquid.    (Gdssman.)  f  . 

Aqaeous  leucin  added  to  a  solution  of  mercurouM  nitrate  throws  down 
an  abundance  of  white  flakes,  the  supernatant  liquid  acquiring  a  red 
colour.     (Braconnot^ 

IT  Leucin  toith  Mercuric  oxide,  •—  Recently  precipitated  mercuric  oxide 
dissolves  ver^  readily  and  in  considerable  quantity  in  aqueous  leucin ; 
and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits,  first  crystalline  granules,  and 
afterwards  laminsB  containing  47*3  p.  c.  mercuric  oxide  :  therefore 
HgO,C»NH^O*.  (Gossmann.) 

Aqueous  leucin  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate  or  chloride; 
bnt  on  addition  of  potash  or  ammonia,  a  white  bulky  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  potash  :  the  precipitate  gradually 
becomes  gelatinous  and  decomposes  during  washing.  (Gossmann.) 
According  to  R.  Hoffmann,  on  the  contrary  {Ann.  Pharm,  87,  123),  pare 
leucin  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate  in  white  flakes,  without  red 
colouring  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  the  production  of  such  a  colour 
indicating  the  presence  of  tyrosin  % 
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Lencin  dUaolvea  in  658  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*828;  its  hot 
flolatlon  becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  (Mulder.)  Leucm  (6)  dissolves  yerj 
sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  yields  on  cooling,  crystalline  granules 
(Proust)^  a  soft  powder.  (Braconnot.)  Leucin  (1)  dissolves  to  a  sensible 
amount  only  in  heated  alcohol.  (Braconnot.)  Leucin  dissolves  sparingly 
in  ordinary,  and  very  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Bopp).  —  Leucin 
is  likewise  insoluble  in  warm  ether.    (Proust,  Mulder.) 

Acetic  acid  or  acetate  of  potash  increases  the  solubility  of  leucin  in 
water  or  alcohol.  (Bopp).  — According  to  Braconnot,  lencm  (1)  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  tannin,  but  lencin  (6)  produces  with  infusion  of  galls,  white  flocks  which 
dissolve  in  excess  of  the  infusion;  farther  examination  is  therefore  required  to  determine 
the  real  nature  of  the  reaction. 


Oxyamidazo-nudetis  C^NAdHH)*. 

Amalic  Acid. 
C»N«H*0*  =  C»NAdH*0«,0*. 

RocHLBDER.    (1849).    Ann,  Fharm.  71, 1.—  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  d.  WUs. 
1850,  2,  98. 

From  afiaXtc,  because  it  is  slightly  acid  and  has  but  little  solidity. 

Preparation.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  caffeine  or  theobromine 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  becomes  heated, 
and  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  no  longer  exhibits  a  separation  of 
slender  needles  on  being  mixed  with  potash.  The  liquid  is  then  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath,  as  long  as  the  crystals  increase;  and  these 
crystals  are  collected  after  cooling,  washed  with  cold  water,  boiled  with 
aMolute  alcohol,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  water. 

PropeHies.  Colourless,  rather  large,  soft  crystals,  deceptively  like 
alloxan tin^  which  melt  by  heat,  do  not  give  off  any  water  at  100°, 
redden  litmns  very  slightly,  and  are  reddened  by  ammonia;  their  solution, 
imparts  to  the  skm,  after  a  while,  a  red  colour  and  offensive  odour,  like 
aqueous  alloxan. 

Bochleder. 

12  C  72    ....    42-35    41-97 

2N 28    ....     16-47    16-46 

6H 6    ....      3-63     4-24 

8  O  64    ....    37-65    .'    37-33 

C»NniW. 170    ....  10000    10000 

It  is  distinguished  from  alloxan  (x,  171)  by  the  addition  of  C^H^.— Acoofding  to 
Rochleder,  it  is  C"N»H70». 

Decompontions.  1 .  The  acid  heated  above  it3  melting  point,  turns 
first  yellow,  then  reddish-yellow,  then  brown  (dissolving  at  that  point 
with  purple-red  colour  in  water) ;  gives  off  ammonia,  an  oil,  and  a  crystalline 

VOL.   XI.  2  p 
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body;  aud  leaves  a  trace  of  eharooal.  —  2.  By  ehloriue,  U  is  eonrerted 

-into  nitruthein  (x,  483): 

tC»WH«0«  +  2a  f  2H0  -  CWN«H«0»  +  2C0«  +  2Ha.] 

8.  With  bot  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  red  vaponni  and  forms  peculiar 
crystals.  —  4.  From  silver  salts  it  reduces  tbe  metal  in  black  flocks. — 
5.  By  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a  dark  red  body,  Murexoin,  Henoe 
in  contact  witb  nir  (containing  ammonia),  it  assnmes  a  rose-red,  then  a 
violvt  and  ultimately  a  brown- re«l  colour.  When  the  acid  slightly 
inoistened  is  spread  upon  a  dish,  and  exposed  nnder  a  bell-jar  to  air  in 
winch  amnion lacal  ^^as  is  diffused  by  the  presence  of  aqueous  ammonia^ 
then  pressed  between  paper  after  it  has  acquired  the  brown-red  colour, 
and  dissolved  in  water  at  90^  or  in  warm  alcohol,  it  yields  murexoin  in 
scarlet  four-sided  prisms,  which  reflect  light  with  golden-yellow  coloar 
from  two  of  their  faces,  assume  a  golden  lustre  under  the  burnisher,  do  not 
give  off  any  thin^r  at  100^  in  vacuo,  and  in  this  state  contain  43*30  p.  c.  C» 
27-50  N,  509  H,  and  2411  0:  therefore  =  C»N*H«0"  [?];  when 
heated,  they  partly  volatilise  undecomposed  in  violet  vapours.  The 
purple-red  aqueous  solution  is  not  eJoared  violet  by  potash,  but 
immediately  decolorised.  [If  murexoin  were  ss  C**N*H^*'0*',  it  would 
differ  from  the  similar  b()dy  murexide  (z,  192)  only  by  containing 
C®H*  more].  —  6.  With  potash,  soda,  and  baryta,  amalic  acid  forms  dark 
red  compounds,  which  are  tolerably  stable  when  they  contain  excess  of 
acid,  but  are  decolorised  when  they  contain  more  alkali,  baryta  then 
producing  in  the  bot  solution,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate.  —  7.  With 
ferrous  salts  mixed  with  alkali,  the  aqueous  acid  forms  a  dark  indigo^oloured 
precipitate.  (Rochleder).  -~  ^  8.  The  acid  heated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  bisulphite  of  ammonia,  yields  a  poJe  yellow  solution,  whidi 
becomes  darker  yellow  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  in  a  few  minutes  loses  its 
colour,  and  solidifies  in  a  pasty  mass,  in  consequence  of  tbe  formation 
of  white,  silky,  needle-shaped  crystals,  consisting  of  the  compooad 
C^N^U^O".  This  compoand,  in  the  moist  state,  soon  acquires  a  rose-red 
colonr  by  the  action  of  the  ammonia  in  the  air»  It  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  giving  off  a  vapour  which  is  partly  colourless,  partly  purple.  U 
dissolves  r^ily  in  acids,  but  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  in  other 
soh  etita  Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  preapitate  bichloride 
of  platinum,  either  alone,  or  on  addition  of  alcohol  or  ether.  The 
aqueous  mixture  of  tbe  two  salts,  decomposes  however  after  eome  time^ 
depositing  a  platinum-compound  in  light  yellow  crystals  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  containing  58*77  p.  c^  platinum,  which  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  Reiset's  compound  N'H^PiCl.  (Rochleder  &  Schwarz,  Wien. 
Ahad.  d.  Wm,  12,  190;  J.  pr.  chem.  63,  129)  %. 

ConibinatioM,  Amalic  tbcid  is  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble 
in  hot  tffoter,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  flo^  when  cooled 
with  agitation,  but  in  larger  crystals,  wrhen  the  eolation  is  left  at  rest 
for  some  hours. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  ia  boiling  abeolnte  alcohoL  (RoeUeder). 


Lactide. 

iVh.   Gav-Lubsac  &  PEtoyzE.    (1833).    Am.  Chim.  I^hy9*  H,  HO; 

also  Ann.  Pharm.  7,  43. 
CoKRioL.  •/.  Pharm.  19,  373.  —  /.  ^ci«M?.  PAy«.  3,  421. 
pKLouzE.  i\r.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  13,  260;  also  Jnn.  Pharm.  f9t  IW. 
EftOEj^QARDT.    ulnn.  /"AdrJW.  70,  243, 

Sublimed  Laetii  aeid,  Anhydrous  tactic  acid. 

Formation.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid  or  rather  of  lactio 
anhydride  (p.  479). 

Preparation.  The  buttery,  white,  bitter,  acid  sublimate  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid,  is  pressed  between  paper  and  crystal- 
lised from  boiling  alcbhol  (Gay-Lussac  &  Pelonze),  or  from  ether 
according  to  Corriol. —  2.  The  entire  distillate  obtained  by  distilling  Inctio 
anhydride  between  2.00°  and  260°,  is  freed  from  aldehyde  by  heating  it  to 
100  ;  and  the  residue,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  brownish  crys- 
talline pulp,  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  absolute  alcohol  (which 
dissolves  ordinary  lactic  acid  and  citraconic  acid)  till  it  is  decolorised^ 
and  left  to  crystallise  from  solution  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
absolute  alcohol.  The  lactide  which  remains  in  the  mother-liquor  is  'lost  as  sach> 
inasmnch  as  it  is  converted  daring  the  evaporation,  into  ordinary  lactic  acid. 
(Engelhardt) 

White  rhombic  tables.  (Gay-Lussac  &  PelouM.)  Large  crystals, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  having  the  habit 
of  green  vitriol,  and  breaking  to  pieces  on  drying.  (Kngelhardt.^  Melts 
at  107°  (Gay-Lussac  k  Pelouse),  above  100°,  and  afterwards  solidifies  in 
the  crystalline  state  at  74°.  (Corriol  )  Boils  without  decomposition  at 
250°,  giving  off  white  pungent  vapours  (Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze),  and 
when  not  too  strongly  heated,  may  be  sublimed  without  decom))osition. 
(Corriol.)  8inters  together  at  120°,  subliming  at  the  same  time  very 
slowly,  and  fuses  only  at  a  higher  temperature,  at  which  also  it  sublimes 
more  qiiickly.  (Engelhardt.)  Inodorous:  tastes  less  sour  than  lactic 
acid.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze.)  It  is  tasteless  at  first,  but  soon  takes  up 
water  and  acquires  a  strongly  acid  flavour.  (Engelhardt)  NeutraL 
(Pelouze.) 

Cryttali  dried  in  vacuo.  Engelhardt. 

..                           12  C 72     ....  50-00  49-87 

8  H '. 8     ....  5-56  5-C7 

8  O  64     ....  44-44  44-46 

C«H«6« «  144     ....  100-00     lOO-OO 

The  same  result  had  previously  been  obtained  hj  Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze,  and  again 
by  Pelouze. 
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Deoampariiums.  1.  Lactidewbensoddcnly  heated  snffers  partial  deeom* 
position  and  assumes  a  yellow  colour.  (Corriol.)  The  products  obtained 
at  250°  are  carbonic  oxide,  aldehyde,  dtraconic  acid  and  laetide,  the  sanae 
therefore  as  from  lactic  anhydride.  (Engelhardt). — 2.  The  yapoan 
evolved  from  boiling  lactide  are  inflammable  and  bum  with  a  blue  flame. 
(Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze.) — 3.  Lactide  is  not  altered  by  immersion  in  cold 
oil  of  vitriol,  but  when  heated  in  that  liquid,  it  blackens  and  disappears, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  (Corriol.)  —  4.  It  is  converted,  very 
slowly  in  damp  air  or  in  cold  water,  more  quickly  in  hot  water,  but  in 
any  case  less  cuowly  than  lactic  anbydride  [probably  because  it  dissolves 
more  easily],  quickly  also  by  aqueous  alkalis  (Pelouze),  into  ordinary 
lactic  acid.    (Cfay-Lussac  &  relouze.) 

Combinatums.  Lactide  dissolves  in  boiling  tMter  more  abundantly 
than  lactic  anhydride,  and  on  cooling  —  provided  it  has  not  been  con- 
verted by  continued  boiling  into  lactic  acid  —  separates  out  for  the  most 
part  (Oay-Lussac  &  Pelouze),  in  needles.    (Engelhardt.) 

It  dissolves  readily  in  acetone.    (Pelouze.) 


Citric  Acid. 
C"H«0**  =  C»HW,0«. 

ScHBBLB     de  suooo  citri.    Qptwc.,  2,  18h 

Rbtzids.    CreU,  N.  Entd.  B,  193. 

HfiRMBSTADT.    Fhys.  chem.  Vers.  1,  207. 

DizB.  J.dela  Soc.  des  Fharmac.  T.  1,  Nr.  6,  42;  also  Scher.  J.  2,  707; 

also  A.  Tr.  6,  2,  205. 
VAvauB(,iN.    J.dela  Soc.  des  Pharmac.  T,  1,  Nr.  10,  83;  also,  Seher.  J. 

2,  712;  also  ^  2V.  7,  1,  89. 
Proust.    Scher.  J.  8,  613. 
RiCHTER.    N.  Gegenet,  1,  59  and  129;  6,  63. 
Berzblius.     GUh.  40,  248.  —  jlnn.  Chioi,  94,  171.  — -4nii.  Chim.  Phye. 

67,  303;    also  J.  pr.  chem.    14,  B50.  —  Pogg.  27,   281;— Pcy^. 

47,  309;  also  Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  70,  215;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  30,  86; 

also  J.  pr.  chem.  17,  177.  —  Jahresber,  21,  249. 
LiEBio.    Ann.   Pharm.  5,  134;    26, 119  and  152;    26,  118  and  151: 

44,  57. 
RoBiQUBT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  ^5,  68;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  25,  138;  also 

J,  pr.  chem.  1 1,  66.  —  /.  Pharm.  25,  77 ;  also  Jan.  Pharm.  30, 229; 

also  J.  pr.  chem.  17, 143. 
Wackbnrodbb.    N.  Br.  Arch.  23,  266. 
Mabcbamd.    «7.  pr.  chem.  23,  60. 
W.  Heldt.     Ann.  Phaim.  47,  57. 
Cahours.  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phy$.  19,  488;  also  J.  pr.  chem.  41,  62  ;  abstr. 

Ccmpt.rend:  21,  814. 
L.  Pbbal.    Ann.  Pharm.  82,  78;  abstr.  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  35,  469.— 

Further,  Ann.  Pharm.  98,  67. 

Cltronidure,  Aeide  eitriqiM.    Discovered  by  Scbeele  in  1784. 

Sourcfs,    1.  In  the  free  state,  and  mixed  with  little  or  no  malic  acid; 
in  the  fruit  of  CUrus  medica^  and  Ciirue  AuranHvm,  of  Pnmue  Padiis, 
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Vaceinium  Vitis  Idcsa  and  Oxycoccos,  of  Rom  eanina  aud  Sdanum  Dulo^ 
amara  (Scheele);  also  in  the  unripe  fruit  of  Sclanum  LyoopeMium 
(Bertagnini,  Cimenio,  2,  308). —  2.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantii^  of 
malic  acid :  in  the  fruits  of  Hibes  Grasmlaria  and  rubrum,  of  Fckvi- 
nium  MyrtUltu,  Gratcegm  Aria,  Pruntu  Cerasus,  Fragaria  vesca,  Bubus 
JdcBus  and  Chamamoi'ui  (Scheele);  also  of  tianibucua  racemoaa.  (Tbi- 
bierge.)  —  3.  With  malic  and  tartaric  acids;  in  the  mark  of  tamarinds 
(Vauqaelin),  and  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash.  (Liebig). — 4.  la 
the  form  of  citrate  of  potash  or  lime  :  in  the  haulm  of  Aconitum  Lycoo 
tonum,  ConvcUlaria  majalis,  and  muUifiorc^  IscUU  tinctoria  and  Nicodana 
Tabaeum;  in  the  milkj  juice  of  Laettica  tativa  and  virosa  ;  in  the  fruits 
of  Hibes  Orouularia  and  Capsicum  annuum,  in  the  root  of  Atarum 
europasum,  and  in  the  tubers  of  HelianUitu  tubtrosus  and  Dahlia  pinnata^ 
in  the  bulbs  ol  Allium  cepa,  in  the  alburnum  of  Clematis  Flammtda,  and  in 
the  green  walnot-shell.  —  Citric  acid  is  also  found,  free  or  combined; 
in  mangold- wurzel  ^Michaelis,  J.  pr.  chem,  54,  184),  in  coffee- berries, 
in  madder-root,  ana  in  Calluna  vulgaris  (Rochleder,  J,  pr.  chem,  55, 
385;  56,  93,  58,  1 89);  in  the  haulm  and  root  of  Bichai'dsania  acabra, 
(Rochleder  &  Willigk,  J.  pr.  chem,  56,  72);  in  the  haulm  of  Aspervla 
odorata  (Schwartz,  J,  pr,  chem.  55,  398);  in  the  leaves  of  Physalis 
Alkekengi  (Dessaignes  &  Chautard,  N,  J,  Pharm.  21,  24),  Bubia  tinUorum 
and  Ledum  palustre  (Willigk,  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  339;  84,  363);  also  in 
fir-needles.     (Kawalier,  .inn.  Pharm,  88,  360.) 

Preparation,  1.  Lemon  juice  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  till 
it  no  longer  reddens  litmus;  the  liquid  strained  through  linen;  the  citrate 
of  lime  which  remains  on  the  strainer  washed  with  hot  water,  till  the 
liquid  runs  through  colourless;  and  digested  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of 
vitriol  amounting  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  the  dry  state,  diluted 
with  eight  times  the  quantity  of  water.  The  acid  liquid  filtered  and 
evaporated  yields  the  crystallised  acid.     (Scheele.) 

In  English  manufactories,  10  pts.  of  citrate  of  lime  are  decomposed 
bv  a  cold  mixture  of  9  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  56  pts.  water;  the  liquid 
filtered;  the  gypsum  washed  with  cold  water;  the  filtrate  boiled  over  an 
open  fire  till  it  attains  the  specific  gravity  of  1*13,  then  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  in  flat  vessels  placed  over  the  water-bath;  and  this  syrup,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  covered  with  a  saline  film,  immediately  cooled  down  to  the 
crystallising  pointy  before  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  more  or 
less  into  a  black  mass.  The  crystids  are  purified  by  three  or  four  lecfys- 
tallisations,  and  the  mother-liquor,  after  dilution  with  water,  treated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  like  fresh  lemon-juice.  (Berzelius,  ZfAr6.)  ^- 
Martius  (Kastn,  Arch.  10,  486)  in  order  to  obtain  a  colourless  a^id,  first 
clarifies  the  lemon-juice  by  boiling  with  white  of  egg,  whereby  it  is  nearly 
decolorised.  Diz6  purifies  the  acid  from  gypsum  by  solution  in  alcohol-*- 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  purify  it  from  adhering  sulphuric  acid  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  purification  of  oxalic  acid 
(ix,  113),  viz.  by  digesting  it  with  oxide  or  citrate  of  lead,  then  filtering, 
and  precipitating  the  dissolved  lead  by  sMlpharetted  hydrogen.  —  If  the 
liquid,  in  consequence  of  too  little^  sulphuric  acid  haviug  been  used, 
contains  acid  citrate  of  lime,  no  crystallisation  takes  place.  (Scheele). — 
2.  Lemon-juice  is  neutralised  with  potash,  and  precipitated  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead;  the  citrate  of  lead  decomposed  by  Jong  digestion  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  free  sulphuric  acid  removed  from  the  liquid  by 
nitrate  of  baryta;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 
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A  fiimilar  process  in  adopted  with  carratit-jaice.  (Rfchter).  [Bnt  wb«t 
beromes  of  ihe  malic  acid  ?]  —  3.  Tilloy  {J  Fharm.  13,  305;  aldo  JV.  TV.  16, 
if  1D3),  presses  bruised  ripe  currants,  after  the  vinous  fermentation  it 
dver;  distils  off  the  alcohol;  saturates  the  acid  of  the  residue  with  «ar* 
bonnte  of  lime;  decomposes  the  washed  sediment  with  an  excess  of  warm 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  again  saturates  the  filtrate,  which  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  malic  acid  in  addition  to  the  citric,  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  after  evaporatin;;  it  a  little;  once  tnore  decomposes  the  washed 
citrate  of  lime  with  sulphuric  acid;  decolorises  the  filtrate  with  animal 
charcoal;  filters,  evaporates;  filters  from  separated  gjpsum;  and  leaves 
the  filtrate  to  crystallise  at  25°.  If  the  crystals  are  still  coloured,  the 
acid  must  be  saturated  a  third  time  with  carbonate  of  lime.  100  kilo- 
grammes of  currants  yield  10  litres  of  alcohol  of  20°  Bm.  and 
1  kilogramme  of  citric  acid;  {compare  Chevallier,  J.  Chim.  niM,,  3,  965.) 
'  By  drying  the  hydrated  crystals  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  solution  (or  by  cooling  from  a  solution  saturated  while  hot, 
according  to  Marchand),  at  100°  in  the  air  (or  at  16°  in  va«aa  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  according  to  Wackenroder,  or  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
according  to  Marchand),  the  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained.     (Berzelins.) 

Propertiei.  White  effloresced  crystals;  inodorous,  very  sour,  reddening 
litmus  strongly.  (Berzelius.)  Transparent  crystals,  still  retaining  the 
form  of  the  hydrated  acid.     (Marchand.) 

MftTcband,  Wackenroder,    Pebal. 


Oyitali.  ^  i««r««.o«,^ 


€. 


12  C  72    ....     37-50    ....    3787    ....    37-71     ....    37*97    ....    37  61 

8  H 8     ....       4-17     ....       4-30     ....       427     ....      4-21     ....       4-16 

14  O  112     ....     58-33     ....     57-83     ....     58-02     ....     57*82     ....     5823 

CiSH»0"    192     ....  100  00    ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  lOOOO    ....  lOO'OO 

«  obtained  hj  drying  the  bihydrated,  b  by  drying  the  roonohydrated  acid  in  a  cold 
dry  Tacuana;  c  by  drying  the  bihydrite  1  acid  at  100*.— Uerzeliua  regards  hypothetically 
anhydrous  citric  acid  »  Ci  as  C^H«0\  nnd  the  dehydrated  acid  as  OH^y*  +  *A.q, 
which  multiplied  by  3,  likewise  gives  C«H»0"  i  according  to  Licbig,  Ci  =  C^^H^O". 

Deeo7Apo9ition9.  I.  Monohydrated  citric  acid  subjected  at  a  ^rradaally 
iDOreasing  temperature  to  drv  diftiUation,  fuses  quietly  at  IdO""  (Robiqnet); 
Iftves  off  nt  first  carbonic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide, 
afterwards  only  tlie  former  (Robiquet);  and  yields  a  distillate  consisting. 
tt  first  of  tolerably  pare  water  (Cuhoure;,  then  of  acetone,  the  produo- 
tion  of  which  by  this  decomposition  was  first  observed  by  Boullay  Sc 
Robiquet.  (Cahour.«.)  At  150^  it  yields  a  few  needles  (peihape  of 
acnnitio  acid)  which  sublime  in  the  arch  of  tlie  retort,  and  afterwards 
disappear  (Robiquet);  at  160,  it  exhibits  an  olive-green  colour,  and  if 
cooled  at -this  sta^,  dissolves  completely  in  a  small  quantity  of  ether, 
but  crystalliMcs  after  a  few  hours  in  the  form  of  ordinary  citric  acid  no 
lonjKer  soluble  in  ethe;.  The  quantity  of  citric  acid  which  thus  crys- 
tallises is  greater  as  the  fusion  has  been  coDt'nncd  for  a  shorter  time 
(Bobi^uet),  whereas,  after  a  somewhat  stronger  fusion,  the  citric  acid  is 
for  the  most  part  converted  into  aconitic  acid.  (Dahlstrbm.)  At  175%  it 
yields  finBt  colourless,  then  pale  yellow  drops  of  oil,  which  are  given  off 
arora  abaadaatij  at  105^  togetiier  with  a  mall  q^antitj  of  vatoiy 
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UquM,  but  at  210^  are  free  from  watery  liquid  and  almost  eolonrlees;  at 
240"^  they  pass  over  yellow.  (Robiqnet)  1  be  coloured  thickisb  residoei 
heated  to  170**,  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  oil,  and  after  it 
has  assumed  a  transparent,  hyacinth-red,  aloe  like  aspect,  and  appears 
somewhat  viscid  after  cooling,  gives  off  at  a  higher  temperature,  a  orown 
empyreumatic  oil,  in  smoky  vapours,  and  finally  a  soft  yellow  fatty 
substance,  while  charcoal  remains  behind.  —  The  water  and  empyreu- 
matiotasting  oily  distillates  thus  obtained  increase  continually  in  specific 
gravity  (from  1  -0555  to  1  *dOO),  and  in  amount  of  acid.  The  first 
contains  acetone;  the  following  portions,  a  continually  increasing  quantity 
of  citraconio  acid  at  first  dissolved  in  water;  while  the  last  contains  the 
same  acid  deprived  of  its  water  so  h^  as  to  convert  it  into  citraconio 
anhydride,  mixed,  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  with  a  continually 
increasing  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil  (black  and  pitchy  according  to 
Liubig)  having  a  disagreeable  taste  and  odour.    (Robiquet.) 

Citric  acid  when  heated  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  is  converted 
into  a  brown  deliquescent  mass;  but  if  the  heat  be  continued,  it  becomes 
continually  browner,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and 
yields  as  distillates,  first  water,  then,  in  white  and  ultimately  in  brown 
fumes,  a  colourless  aqueous  solution  of  citraconio  acid  (free  from  citrio 
and  acetic  acid)  and  an  oil  which  has  a  bituminous  odour,  a  sharp  sour 
taste,  and  settles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  watery  liquid  [citrao<mic 
anhydride  with  a  small  qnantity  of  pitch],  while  a  light  and  highly 
lustrous  charcoal  remains  behind.  (Lassatgne,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  21, 
102). — The  hydrated  acid  heated  as  quickly  as  the  frothing  allows,  gives 
off  water,  then,  in  white  fume«,  acetone  and  carbonic  oxide  (the 
residue  consisting  of  undeoomposed  citric  acid,  and  matter  which  does  not 
crystallise  from  water);  then,  while  the  fumes  diminish  and  the  carbonic 
oxide  is  continually  more  replaced  by  carbonic  acid,  a  colourless,  -acid' 
liquid,  rich  in  acetone;  and  when  drops  of  oil  begin  to  pass  over,  the 
residue  consiHts  of  acouitio  acid  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  citrie 
acid,  and  exhibiting,  when  the  distillation  is  continued,  the  decompo- 
sition described  at  page  404.  (Cmsso.)  —  By  rapid  distillation,  no  car- 
bonic oxide  or  acetic  acid  is  obtained,  botii  of  these  products  however 
being  formed  by  slow  distillation.  —  According  to  Baup  {Ann,  Chim. 
Ph^  61,  182),  the  acid  distillate  consists  of  citraconio  acid  (x,  417); 
with  a  small  quantity  of  itac(mic  acid  (x,  424);  according  to  Crasso,  the 
proportion  is  the  reverse  of  this;  Liebii?  was  unable  to  find  any  difference 
between  the  two  acids.  The  dry  distillation  of  pure  citric  acid  begins 
only  at  175°  |^7];  but  the  acid  mixed  with  pumice-stone  begins  Wt  dititil 
at  155^  yielding  carbonic  acid  gas  free  from  carbonic  oxide;  and  when 
mixed  with  spongy  platinum,  it  begins  to  distil  at  166^*,  and  yields  cnr- 
bonic  acid  mixed  with  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide: 
Contact-action.  (Reiset  &  Millon,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  9,  289). — The 
very  small  quantity  of  charcoal  which  citric  acid  leaves,  appears  even 
when  the  acid  is  distilled  with  the  greatest  care  in  vacuo.  (Duuias,  Ann, 
Chim.  Phys.  52,  295.)     The  decompositions  are  perhaps : 

C»H>Oi«  •-  2UO  m  C^HH>^  (aoonitie  acid). 

CttH«Oi«  -  2C0*  -  2H0  -  C»U«0*  (citraconio  and  itaconie  adds). 

CMH«0"  -  4CO»  -  200  -  2H0  -  C«H«0«  (acetone). 

2.  Chlorine  gas  passed  throoffh  the  concentrated  acid,  which  absorbs 
it  (dowly.  IB  the  shade,  mere  quickly  in  sunshinej  yery  slowly  precipitates 
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an  oil,  without  erolution  of  carbonic  acid.  This  oil,  'when  rectified,  is 
colourless;  has  a  density  of  1'75;  boils  at  200"";  has  a  peculiar  irritating 
odour,  but  does  not  attack  the  eyes;  has  a  sweetish  burning  taate; 
reddens  moist  litmus  paper  after  some  time,  and  forms  with  water,  a 
hydrate  which  crystallises  in  laraina?  at  6^  The  oil  is  C*CIH)',  and  its 
hydrate  is  C»ClW,3Aq.  [1]  (Plantamour,  Bmi.  Jahresber.  26,  428.) 
Stadeler  (Ghent.  Gaz.  1853,  841)  regards  the  oil  as  hexachlorinated 
acetone  C«C1«0»,  and  the  hydrate  as  C«Cl«0^2Aq.  According  to  Lanrant 
the  oil  is  C»*>CP^O* :  for, 

Ci«H80"  +  12C1  -  CWC1»0<  +  6H0  +  2HCI  +  2C0«. 

Chlorine  gas  acts  but  slowly  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  citrate  of  soda, 
even  in  sunshine,  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  and  a  sweet  ethereal  odonr, 
which  at  last  becomes  intolerably  sharp,  and  precipitating  from  the 
turbid  liquid,  radiating  crystals  of  monocitrate  of  soda  and  an  oil.  — 
1.  This  oil,  distilled  fractionally  after  washing  with  water,  gives  off 
chloroform  at  60^  then  at  189°,  a  peculiar  oil,  and  at  200°,  an  oil  whidi 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  peculiar  oil  with  that  which  is  produced  (a« 
above  described)  from  the  free  acid.  —  The  peculiar  oil,  which  may  easily 
be  freed  from  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  leaving  it  over  lime  in  vacuo, 
is  colourless,  thin,  of  sp.  gr.  1*66,  boils  steadily  at  190°,  has  an  extremelj, 
pungent  odour,  excites  tears,  has  a  burning  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  =  C«C1*0*  [or  C»«CTO*].  Both  the  peculiar  oil,  and  that  which  is 
obtained  from  the  free  acid,  decompose  with  rise  of  temperature  in  contact 
with  alcoholic  potash,  forming  chloride  of  potassium,  and  afterwards 
bichloroxalate  of  potash,  KO,C^CPO',  which  crystallises  in  shining 
scales  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  (compare  however  x,  1 42).  —  2.  The 
watery  liquid  separated  from  the  oily  mixture  yields  by  distillation, 
chiefly  elayl-oxahc  acid,  isomeric  with  succinic  acid,  whose  silver  salt  is 
AgO,C*HW  [  =  C»H*Ag»0^.  (Plantamour,  Berz.  Jahretiber.  26,  428). 
Observations  by  Laurent  {CcmpL  rend.  26,  SQ.) 

%,  Dried  citric  acid  in  contact  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus, 
becomes  heated,  and  yields  oxychlorocitric  acid  and  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus : 

C"HH)"  +  PCI*  -  C«H80"C1>  +  PCTO*. 

If  the  raixtnie  be  heated,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  chloride  of 
citryl  appears  to  be  formed : 

Ci»H«0»Cl'  +  2PCT  «  C«H»0«Cia  +  2PC1W  +  SHO. 

Lastly,  if  the  heat  be  continued,  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep  cherry-red 
colour  and  then  appears  to  contain  chloride  of  aconityl : 

CWHKWl*  +  PC1»  -  C«H»0«a»  +  PCIH)*  +  2HCL 

(Pebal,  Ann.  Fharm.  98,  76.)  1. 

3.  Bjvmine  gradually  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
citrate  of  potash  (soda,  or  baryta),  till  the  effervescence  arising  from 
escape  of  pure -carbonic  acid  ceases,  dissolves  rapidly,  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  forms  a  red  liquid,  from  which,  after  the  excess  of  bromine 
has  been  removed  by  water,  dilute  potash  cautiously  added,  throws  down 
a  colourless  oily  mixture  of  bromoform  (vii,  339),  bromoxaform  (ix,  190), 
and  a  small  quantity  of  a  third  substance,  while  bromide  of  potassium 
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remains  in  solniion.^- Citrate  of  ammonia  treated  with  bromine  also 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  but  not  a  trace  of  oil. 
(Cahours.) 

4.  Aqueous  iodic  acid  boiled  for  several  hours  with  citric  acid^  converts 
part  of  the  carbon  by  oxidation  into  carbonic  acid.  (Milion,  CompL 
rend.  19,  271.) 

5.  Citric  acid  treated  with  3  pts.  of  nitric  acid  jrields  ^  pt.  of  oxalic 
acidy  but  only  at  the  boiling  heat  and  very  slowly;  with  5  pts.  of  nitric 
acid,  i;  and  with  10  pts.,  no  oxalic  but  only  acetic  acid.  (Westrumb.) 

6.  Pulverised  dry  citric  acid  dissolves  in  12  pts.  of  cold  oil  of  vitriol, 
forming  a  colourless  lionid,  which,  between  25°  and  30",  gives  off  carbonic 
oxide  in  very  small  bubbles,  and  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
carburetted  hydrogen;  then  from  40°  upwards,  carbonic  oxide  with  a 
continually  increasing  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  from  75^ 
upwards,  completely  replaces  the  carbonic  oxide,  but  is  not  mixed  with 
sulphurous  acid  till  the  temperature  rises  to  100°.  At  100^  the  liquid, 
which  was  before,  pale  yellow,  acquires  a  reddish  colour;  has  suffered  a 
loss  of  weight  amounting  to  between  53  and  55  per  cent,  of  the  dry  acid; 
gives  off  when  mixed  with  water  an  odour  of  acetone  (likewise  observed 
by  Gerhardt,  Compt.  rend,  17,  314);  yields,  when  saturated  with  car- 
bonate of  soda>  a  very  scauty,  brown,  friable,  resinous  precipitate 
(which  dissolves,  with  rose-red  colour,  in  alkalis  and  alcohol,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  red  colouring  of  the  sulphuric  acid  liquid);  and  when 
filtered  therefrom  and  evaporated,  yields  reddish  crystals  of  Glauber's 
salt,  and  a  brown  mother-liquor  containing,  in  combination  with  soda, 
a  brown  viscid  acid,  which  does  not  precipitate  baryta  and  lime,  and 
forms  with  them  uncrystallisable  salts.  (Robiquet.)  Citric  acid  exposed 
to  a  continually  increasing  heat  in  contact  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
gives  off  a  very  Inrge  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide.    (Dumas.) 

7.  Aqueous  citrate  of  potash  reduces  gold  from  its  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  without  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  (Pelletier.)  —  The  aqueous 
acid  treated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  gives  off  carbonic  acid.  (Scheele.) 
—  It  reduces  vanadic  acid  to  vanadic  oxide.  (Berzelius.)  It  converts 
Tnercuric  oxide,  with  brisk  effervescence,  into  a  solid  mass  which  appears 
to  contain  acetic  acid.  ( Vauquelin.)  —  Citric  acid  which  has  been  kept 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  then  pulverised  after  cooling, 
becomes  strongly  incandescent,  when  quickly  triturated  with  peroxide  of 
lead  at  23°;  this  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  bihydrated  acid,  even  after 
it  has  effloresced.    (R.  Bdttger,  J,  pr.  Chem,  8,  477.) 

8.  Citric  acid  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash  forms  oxalic  acid.  (Qbj^ 
Lussao.)    It  is  then  resolved  into  1  At.  oxalic  acid  and  2  At  acetic  acid : 

C»H»0"  +  2H0  «  C*H«0>  +  2C^HW. 

(Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  26,  158.) 

9.  The  dry  acid  heated  with  potassium  or  sodium,  yields  alkali  and 
charcoal,  without  incandescence.     (Gay-Lnssac  k  Thenard.) 

10.  A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  decomposes,  even  in  close 
vessels,  with  formation  of  fungi,  (fierzelius.)  —  Wittstein  {N.  Jah^^b, 
Pharm.  2,  229)  found  the  solution  to  keep  for  three  years  without  altera- 
tion. —A  rapposed  coDTersion  of  lemon-juioe  kept  in  bottles  into  tartaric  acid  is 
mentioned  by  Schlindler.  {Repert.  SI,  280.)  — %  Clarified  lemon-juice  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  ferments,  after  standing  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
temperature  between  80^  and  35^  giving  off  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen 
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in  variable  proportions  and  forming  acetic  and  bntyric  acids.  The  nine 
effect  takes  place  more  quickly  with  nnclarified  lemon-jaioe  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  still  more  quickly  with  pure  citrate  of  lime, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  beer-yeast.  (Perssonne,  Compt.  rmd 
36,  197.)  --  Crystallised  citric  acid  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  water,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  putrefying  curd  equal  to 
^  the  weight  of  the  acid,  and  left  in  a  bottle  provided  with  a  gas-delireiy 
tube  at  a  temperature  varying  from  27^  to  38**,  attained  in  three  days  a 
state  of  stinking  putrefaction,  which  appeared  to  reach  its  inaximuro  in 
ten  days.  The  gas  then  evolved  contained  about  2  vol.  carbonic  acid  to 
1  vol.  hydrogen;  at  a  later  stage,  the  evolution  of  gas  became  weaker 
and  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  greater;  amounting  at  last  to  f  of  tbo 
volume  of  the  gas.  The  products  formed  after  22  days  contained  no 
succinic  acid,  but  propionic  and  acetic  acids,  which,  when  neutralised 
with  bases,  yielded  aceto-propionates  (ix,408.)  In  a  second  experiment, 
when  citric  acid  was  mixed  up  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paete,  with 
carbonate  of  lime-water  and  jr  of  its  weight  of  putrefyiog  curd,  and  the 
mixture  left  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  38^  in  an  open  vessel,  the  only 
product  formed  was  acetic  acid.  (H.  How,  Chem,  Soc,  Qu.  J,  5,  1.)    Y. 

Comhinations,  a.  Mono^ydraUd  Ciiric  acid  C"H«0"  [t].  —  Water 
saturated  at  1 00^  with  citric  acid  yields  by  slow  cooling  to  4%  trans- 
lucent crystals.  (Berzelius.) — Wackenroder  obtained  by  this  process, 
sometimes  no  crystals,  sometimes  crystals  having  the  form  of  the  follow- 
ing hydrate;  but  Marchand,  by  boiling  the  solution  till  a  crystalline 
crust  began  to  form,  and  .then  cooling  it,  certainly  obtained  the  crystals 
C^H'O",  which  likewise  belonged  to  the  right  prismatic  system,  like  the 
crystals  of  C"H**0",  but  yet,  according  to  G.  Rose,  exhibited  a  dif- 
ferent form.  —  The  powder  of  the  crystals,  after  drying  in  the  air  at 
16^  does  not  give  off  any  thing  at  100^,  and  melts  quietly  at  a  stronger 
heat,  forming  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  which  solidities  into  a  glass 
on  cooling.  When  dried  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  gives  off  14  per  cent,  of 
water.  (Berzelius.)  [As  the  lead-salt  retains  1  At.  water,  the  calcula- 
tion is  201  :  27=  100  :  ld'4d].  The  crystals  left  in  a  cold  vacuum,  give 
off,  without  turbidity,  from  2  2  to  2  3  per  cent  of  water,  so  that  C^'HK)** 
remains ;  and  an  equal  quantity  when  exposed  to  dry  air,  or  evaporated 
with  oxide  of  lead  and  water^  or  when  dried  for  a  short  time  at  100^ 
(Marchand.) 

Crytialg,  Marchand. 

12  C  72  ....  35-82  36-54 

9  H 9  ....  4-48  4-33 

15  O 120  ....  59-70  5913 

C»2H»0» 201     ....  10000    lOOOO 

CMH«OB 192    M*52 

HO 9    4-48 

C^H^O^Aq   ....  201     10000 

B.  Bih^ydraUd  CUrie  acid,  C«H«0"  [1].  — The  oonmiflraU  uAL-^ 
Crystallizes  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqoeoaa  aeialioji  (bttwMO 
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K^aoddO*  acoording  to  Waekenroder)  in  large  traDspflrAnl  ooloorleM 
prtsiiis.  (Rer^elius.)  Prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system. 
(Fig.  79.)  Cleavage  parallel  to  u  and  t;  it'tttssJOJ®  30';  «':«  = 
129**  15';  yfiu^ieS'^  2&',  n : »  =  134*  45';  y:y  belov  =  111**  ftO'j 
«:a=:  139°  4V;  <:t=  121°  15';  i:t=  117°  3Ql.  —(Brooke,  Ann.  PhU. 
22,  119;  compare  Wackenroder,  J.  pr.  Chem  23,  206;  also  Hensser^ 
Fogff.  88,  127.)*-Sp.  gr.  1-617.  (Rich ter. )  — The  crystals  effloresce  in 
the  air  between  28°  and  50^  (Bereelius.)  When  perfectly  dried  in 
▼ftcuo  orer  chloride  of  calcium  at  40*^,  they  remain  quiU  clear.  (Wacken- 
loder.)  Their  powder  dried  for  24  hours,  first  at  40°  and  at  last  gradu* 
ally  at  100°,  in  contact  with  the  air,  gives  off  8*5  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  appears  tumefied.  When  directly  heated  to  100°,  it  suffers  tlie 
same  loss,  and  appears  fused  and  translucent  in  the  middle;  when  eva« 
porated  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  gives  off  17  p.  c.  (1703  p  o.  according 
to  Marchand,)  [4  At.]  water.  (Berzelius.)  When  dried  in  racuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  gives  off  8*38  per  cent,  of 
vater.  (Marchand.) 


CryttaU. 

12  C 72 

10  H    10 

....    34-29    . 
....      4-76    . 
....     60-96     . 

Front, 

...    34-28    .. 
...       4-76     .. 
...     6096    .. 

jnarcna 

..     33-91     .... 

4-84     .... 

..     61-25     .... 

na. 
b, 
34-02 
4*67 

16  O    128 

61-31 

C»Hi*OW    210 

2  HO 

....  100-00    . 

192 

18 

...  10000    .. 

....     91-43 
....       8-57 

..  10000     .... 

Marchand. 

91-62 

8-38 

10000 

Ci8H»0"  + 

2Aq  ....  210 

....  100-00 

lOO'OO 

«.  Commercial  add,  after  fta  powder  has  been  strongly  pressed  between  bibolons 
paper ;  b.  The  same  from  solution  in  water  by  evaporatiou  below  50%  recrystallised  and 
pressed. 

The  acid  pulverised  and  dried  in  the  air  at  80°,  gives  off  7*2  p.c. 
water,  when  gradually  heated  in  the  air  to  about  109°;  it  is  then  baked  to- 
gether but  not  melte<i;  fuses  completely  at  153°,  with  formation  of  bubbles 
and  loss  of  2-4  per  cent,  not  of  water  but  of  volatile  acids  (and  acetone), 
and  after  cooling  yields  an  amber-coloured,  hard,  inflated  glass.  —  The 
crystals  when  completely  dried  in  the  air  at  a  moderate  heat,  appear  dull 
on  the  surface,  and  give  off  a  trace  of  water  when  melted,  that  is  lo  say 
above  1 20°;  they  reabsorb  their  water  in  cold  air.  —  The  undried  crystals 
molt  very  easily,  often  below  100°,  forming  a  transparent  colourless 
liquid,  which  remains  soft  after  cooling,  and  crystallibes  at  16°  after  some 
hours  in  a  partly  laminar,  partly  fibrous  mass  (whereas  the  dried  acid, 
when  cooled  after  fusion,  is  tolerably  hard  and  brittle,  but  somewhat 
inflated  and  yellowish);  it  begins  to  boil  at  150°,  the  ebullition  increasing 
up  to  170°,  at  which  temperature  the  acid  completely  loses  its  water  and 
becomes  lemon -yellow ;  then  between  180°  and  190",  it  gives  off  gas  with 
violence,  assumes  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  on  cooling  yields  a 
clear  viscid  mass,  on  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days^ 
naedlee  (prebably  of  aconitio  acid)  are  produced.  From  all  this  it  may 
bt  eoMtudvd  Cliat  orystallieed  eitrie  acid  never  eontalna  combined  water, 
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but  is  anhydrous,  and  contains  water  [or  mother-liqnor]  meehanieaUv 
enclosed  within  it,  which  water  it  absorbs  again  when  exposed  to  the  air 
after  drying.  (Wackenroder.)  —  This  view  does  not  perhaps  appear  quite 
consistent  with  the  constant  composition  of  the  bihydrated  acia;  bnt  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  both  kinds  of 
crystals,  when  left  in  a  cold  dry  space  either  exhansied  or  filled  with  air, 
give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  without  becoming  turbid.  The  crystals, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  less  quickly  formed,  may  have  more  or  leas 
liquid  mechanically  enclosed  within  thera^  so  that  they  sometimes  appear 
to  contain  1  At.  sometimes  2  At.  of  chemically  combined  water.  That 
Berzelius  did  not  obtain  any  more  water  at  100  from  the  monohydrated 
crystals,  after  their  powder  had  been  dried  in  the  air  at  16°  (whereas^ 
accord  to  Marcliand,  the  crystals  give  off  2*2  p.  c.  in  a  cold  vaounm)  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  that  thc^r  had  already  lost  the  whole 
of  their  water  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  1 6  .  Berzelius  was  led  by  this 
experiment  to  suppose  that  the  crystals  C"H'0^  do  not  give  off  any 
water  at  100^  and  that  Gmelin  must  have  had  these  crystals  before  him 
when  he  remarked  (Handb.  Ausg,  3,  ii,  86),  that  'Uhe  crystallised  acid 
exposed  for  several  days  to  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  does  not  suffer  any 
loss  of  weight  or  become  turbid,  and  should  perhaps,  like  crystallised 
tartaric  acid,  be  regarded  as  anhydrous;" — whereas  the  acid  which  the 
author  examined  with  respect  to  its  amount  of  water,  was  commercial 
acid  which  had  been  kept  for  several  years  in  a  loosely-stoppered  bottle, 
and  had  there  perhaps  become  thoroughly  dry.     The  crystallised  acid  ia 

I)robably  therefore  anhydrous,  but  contains  mechanically  enclosed  mother- 
iquor,  which  it  loses  even  by  exposure  to  cold  dry  air,  but  forms  with 
it  when  heated  to  fusion, — which  takes  place  the  more  easily  as  the 
crystals  contain  more  mother-liquor,— a  compound  which  retains  ita 
water  with  greater  force. 

c.  JgneovM  Citiic  acu;?.-— The  acid  deliquesces  completely  in  very 
damp  air.  (Wackenroder.)  It  dissolves  in  f  pt.  of  cold,  in  i  pt.  of  hot 
water  (Vauquelin),  producing  fall  of  temperature  (Diz^)  and  terming  a 
syrup. 

100  pts.  of  solution  contain  of  crystalline  acid^  according  to 
Richter : 


Sp.  sr. 

Aeid. 

8p,gr. 

Aeid, 

Sp.ffT. 

Aeid. 

Sp.gr. 

Aeid. 

1-30  .... 

60-32  .. 

..     1-22  ... 

.    45-33  ... 

.     1-14  ... 

.    80-46  . 

...     1-06  .... 

14-06 

1-28  ... 

56-80  .. 

.:     1-20  ... 

.     41-72  ... 

.     112  ... 

.     26-72 

...     104  .... 

9-S6 

1-26  ... 

53-17  .. 

..     M8  ... 

.     3816  ... 

.     1-10  ... 

.     22-63 

...     102  .... 

4-87 

1-24  ... 

49-42  .. 

..     1-16  ... 

.     34  49  ... 

.     108  ... 

.     18-40 

The  Citrates  are  divided,  since  citric  acid  is  a  tribasic  acid,  into  /rt- 
lasic  (neutral)  C«H»A1»0",  bibane,  C»H«MK)",  and  monobasic  C"H'MO''. 
Berxelius  regards  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  as  C^HK)^,  so  that,  according  to  hin, 
the  tribasic  salts  arcM0,C<H20<  (ormnltiplicdby  3,«3(MO,C*H«0<)«C»H«M"0»), 
bnt  as  he  found  in  1832,  that  these  three-atom  salts,  when  dried  at  a  high  temperataro 
(from  100"  to  190%  according  to  the  salt),  lose  another  atom  of  water,  and  are  redaoed 
to  C^^H^MH)'^,  he  subseqnently  supposed  that  in  drying,  j^  of  the  citric  acid  is  converted 
into  1  At.  of  hypothetical  anhydrous  aconitic  add,  which  he  regarded  as  C^HO*,  so  that 
the  highly  dried  sale  would  be  a  mixture  of  1  At.  aconitate  and  2  At.  citrate ;  and 
lastly,  as  the  salt  thus  dried  redissolves  in  water  as  an  ordinary  dtrate,  he  was  obliged 
to  assume,  that  aconitic  add,  in  presence  of  dtrates,  takes  up  another  atom  of  water, 
and  is  reconverted  into  dtric  add,  whereas  there  is  no  known  instance  of  the  conversion 
of  actual  aponitates  into  dtrates  by  the  action  of  water.    These  diiBcultict  were  0091- 
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pletely  remoYed  by  Uebig'a  demonttntion,  in  1837,  of  the  tribasic  nature  of  citric 
acid,  fixing  the  atom  at  Ci'HK)'^  — The  citrates  decompose  at  230°  and 
upwards.  (Berselios.)  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  they  froth  up, 
give  off  empyrenmatic  acid,  and  leave  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal. 
( Vauquelin.)  —  When  heated  with  oil  of  yitriol,  they  give  off  carbonic 
oxide  and  acetic  acid.  (Liebig,  Fogg,  28,  199.)  —  Their  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  by  keeping,  with  formation  of  mucous  flakes.  The  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia  or  potash,  mixed  with  citric  or 
any  other  acid,  yields  a  non-crystalline  precipitate;  the  solution  of  citrate 
of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  mixed  with  lime-salts  and  heated,  yields  a 
copious  precipitate  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  as  well  as  in 
acetic  acid.  (Vauquelin.)  Many  citrates  obtained  by  precipitation  dis- 
solve in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  citrates,  and  the  lead-precipitate, 
after  washing,  dissolves  in  ammonia.  (Berzelius.) 

CitraU  of  ammonia.  —  a.  ^H6ane.  — The  boiling  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  acid,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and 
deposits  the  salt  in  oily  drops  which  do  not  crystallise.  (Heldt.) 

h,  Bibasie.  —  The  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia  yields  by  hot 
evaporation,  as  well  a?  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  with  loss  of  part  of 
the  ammonia,  rhombic  prisms,  which  taste  pleasantly  acid,  and  afterwards 
bitter  and  cooling;  do  not  lose  weight  at  100;  become  moist  by  contact 
with  the  air;  and  separate  on  cooling  from  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  in 
oily  drops.  (Heldt.)  Deliquescent  prisms,  which  give  off  ammonia  at  a 
high  temperature.  (Scheele.)  The  same  crystals  are  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  solution  of  the  neutral  citrate  mixed  with  half  as  much 
citric  acid  as  it  already  contains.  (J.  C.  Heusser,  Po^^,  88,  121. 
See  also  this  paper  for  the  crystalline  form.)  ^ 

CrytiaU.  Heldt. 

12  C  72  ....  31-86  32-26 

2  N  28  ....  12-39  12-40 

14  H 14  ....  6-19  6-24 

14  0 112  ....  49-56  49-10 

C"H«(NH^)«0" 226    ....  100-00    lOO'OO 

MonAasic  C"H\NH*)0".  —  A  solution  of  citric  acid  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  and  then  mixed  with  twice  as  much  citric  acid  as  it  already 
contains,  yields  this  salt  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  doubly  oblique 
prismatic  crystals.  (Heusser.^  Heldt  did  not  snooeed  in  preparing  the  mono- 
basic salt.*-Heasser,  by  mixing  a  solntion  of  dtric  acid  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  with  a  quantity  of  citric  acid  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contained, 
obtained  by  spontaneous  eraporation,  doubly  oblique  prismatic  crystals,  to  which  he 
assigns  the  formula  NH«0,C«H'0«. 

CitraU  ofpciUuh.  —  a.  Tribane.  —  The  aqueous  acid  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  potash  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  transparent^ 
colourless  needles,  united  in  stellate  croups;  they  have  an  alkaline  taste, 
give  off  5-7  p.c.  (2  At)  water  at  20(r,  and  8-2  p.c.  at  230^  decomposing 
however  partially  and  assuming  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  The  salt 
deliquesces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  but  forms  with  hydrated  alcohol,  an  aqueous  solution  above  which 
is  a  layer  of  dehydrated  alcohol.  (Ueldt.) 
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12  C  72-0  ....  «2'18  M-«f 

7  H  70  ...,  21«  2 »4 

3  KO    141-6  ....  43-62  43-35 

IS  O  1040  ....  82-04  32-02 

C«fl*K»0»\  +  2Aq... 324-^    ....  100  00    ........  100*00 

b.  Siharic.  —  A  solution  of  2  pta.  of  the  acid,  exactly  neiitraliaed 
with  earbonate  of  pota4b|  yields,  wfaeo  mixed  with  1  pt.  more  of  the 
acid,  and  then  left  to  evaporate,  an  amorplious  cruet  havin]^  a  sear  taste, 
and  behaving  with  slcobol  like  the  salt  a  (Heldt).  Crystals  beloogiog  to 
the  oblique  prismatic  system.  (Heusser.) 

Hddt. 

12  C    72-0    ....    26-83    .«    2714 

6  H 60    ....      2  24    2-2S 

2K0    94-4     ....    35-17     3498 

12  O   960     ....     35-76     3560 

*  CWfl«iC«OW 268-4    ....  lOOOO    100 00 

c.  Mondbcine*  ^  1  pt.  of  the  acid  is  exactly  neutralised  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  1  pt.  [2  pts.f]  of  the  acid  added,  and  the  solution  left  to 
evaporate  at  40**  Large,  transparent  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
Isaving  an  agreeably  sour  ta^te.  They  melt  in  their  water  of  crystalliaa- 
tiou  at  lOO"',  ultimately  giving  off  13-81  p.c.  (4  At.)  water  and  foruinj^ 
a  gummy  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidiiies  completely  into  a  concentrie 
radiated  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  consisting  of  C'H'KO",  and 
decomposes  at  150°.  The  salt  dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling.  (Heldt.) 

Crpttali.  Heiat. 

12  C    72-0  ....  2705  27-18 

U  H 110  ..„  413  4-19 

KO    47-2  ....  17-73  1743 

17  0   136  0  ....  5109  51-20 

C«HyKOW,4-4Aq   266-2     ...  10000     ........  10000 

Citrate  of  potash  and  ammonia, -^  Kn  at^ueons  solaiion  of  bibasla 
citrate  of  potash,  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  evaporates],  yi«ld« 
transparent,  quickly  deliqnescing  prisms  united  in  radiated  groupie 
(Heldt) 

CryiiaU.  Heldt. 

12  C  72-0  ....  2«'23    26-60 

N  14-0  ....  4-90 

9  H  9-0  ....  316  M....M      3-65 

2  KO    94-4  ....  3308     26-51 

12  O  96-0  ....  33-64 

"  CWH\NH*)K»0" 285-4     ....  10000 

Heldt  prcferi  the  formiUa  3K0,(ri  +  2NH<0,H0,Ci. 
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Citrate  of  9oia*  -—  a,  Tt'Oxuie,  —  CrystAlliies  from  the  syrupy  solation 
by  spontaneous  oTaporation  in  large  opaque,  rhooibie  prisms,  which 
quickly  effloresce,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Heldt)  [Fur  the 
crvsUlline  form  vji.  H««iiser,  P^ff.  88.  121;  aUo  Schabss,  Jahretber,  1854,402.] 
The  crystals  have  an  a^freeable  saline  taste,  are  permanent  in  the  air,  give 
off  17-5  p.c.  [7  At]  water  at  100*  in  a  current  of  air,  merely  becoming 
translucent  [and  are  reduced  to  C"H»Na»0"];  but  from  190*  to  200^  they 
give  off  12  di  [4  At]  more  (or  10  15  p.  c.  more  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh 
crystals  ;  Heldt  also  estimates  the  loss  which  the  crystals  undergo  at  20o*, 
at  27*8  per  cent.)  and  become  opaque  and  milk-white  [reduced  to 
C"H*Xa*0^*),  but  dissolve  in  wuter  in  the  form  of  the  preceding  salt* 
When  the  dry  salt  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  only  a  trace  of  a  salt  remains 
behind,  which  appears  to  be  aconitite  of  soda.  (Berzelius.)  —  The  crys- 
tals dissolve  in  1|  pts.  of  cold  water  (Vauquelin)  and  sparingly  in 
alcohol.  (Heldt) 

DrUd€t  200\ 

12  C 72^    27'«4 

6  H    5-0    1-93 

3N«0   93-6    ^^ ....^  36-30 

11  0 880    3403 


C«H»Nii»OM. 

253-6 

72-0    .... 

16-0    .... 

..  100-00 

12  C  ^ 

16  H  

20-13 
4-47* 
2618 
49-22 

Heldt 

20-34 

^      5-35 

3  NaO 

^    93-6    ,. . 

22  O   

176-0     .... 

C»H»Niro><  +  llAq ....  357-6    ....  100  00 

h.  Btbanc.  — When  2  pts.  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  soda  are  mixed 
with  1  pt.  more  of  the  acid,  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate,  it  la 
almost  wholly  converted  into  needles  having  an  agreeably  sour  taste  and 
permanent  in  the  air.  (Berzelins.)  The  needles  are  transparent^  and 
grouped  in  stars.     (Heldt) 

Cryttah.  Heldt 

12  C  72-0  .^  28-30  2896 

8  H  8-0  ....  3-14  ^.  3-29 

2  Nrf) 62-4  ....  24-53  24  14 

14  O  112-0  ....  4403  43-61 

C»H«N«^M,  +  2A5  ....  254-4     ....  100-00    100-00 

c.  Jionoboiic.  —  The  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  a  warm  place 
becomes  gummy  and  then  crystailiees  eompletely  in  transparent  needles 
grouped  in  stars.  (Heldt)  —  Berzelioe,  by  evaporating  1  pt  of  the  acid 
neutralised  with  soda  with  1  pt  more  of  the  acid  (in  which  ease,  according 
to  Berzelius*s  view,  2  At.  of  the  acid  were  mixed  with  1  \t.  soda,  but 
according.lD  the  view  here  adopted,  2  At  acid  with  3  At.  soda),  obtained 
a  transparent  gum  which  nltiniately  booame  crystalline. 
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Needkf.  Hddt. 

12  C  72-0  ....  31-01  31-16 

9  H  9-0  ....  3-87 3-96 

NaO 31-2  ....  13-44  1312 

15  O  120-0  ....  51-68  *    51-40 

C»H7NaO",  +  2Aq    ....  232*2     ....  100-00     100-00 

Citrate  of  Soda  and  Ammonia.  —  Crystalline  crust.  (Heldt) 

Citrate  of  Soda  and  Potash, —  Aqueons  bibasic  citrate  of  soda  nea- 
tralised  with  potash,  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  separate  crjstaLs 
of  tribasic  citrate  of  soda,  and  tribasic  citrate  of  potash.  But  a  solution 
of  the  two  salts  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  yields,  after  a  few  days,  stel- 
late groups  of  silky  needles  of  the  double  salt,  which  contain  21*77  p.c.  C 
and  3-43  H,  and  after  drying  at  200%  at  which  temperature  they  giro  off 
17*28  per  cent,  of  water,  they  contain  26*00  C  and  1*90  H;  their  residue 
dried  at  200^  leaves,  when  ignited,  64*31  p.  c.  carbonate  of  potash  and 
soda.    Therefore  perhaps  C»H'K'0",C»H»Na'0"+13Aq.  (Heldt) 

Citrate  of  Lithia,  —  a.  Tribasic.  —  Amorphous,  limpid,  hard  mass.  — 
h.  ilcK^.  —  Not  crystallisable.  (Berzelius.) 

CUrate  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Triboiic.  —  1.  The  acid  added  to  an  excess 
of  baryta-water  throws  down  flakes,  which  become  somewhat  crystalline 
when  heated.  (Heldt.)  —  If  the  mixture  contained  rather  too  much  acid, 
the  excess  soes  into  the  precipitate,  which  however  may  be  rendered 
neutral  by  digestion  with  baryta-water.  (Berzelius.)  —  The  salt  dried  in 
the  air  at  16%  gives  off  at  lOO''  about  half  its  water,  at  150''  in  a  current 
of  air,  nearly  the  whole,  viz.  11*96  p.  c.  [6  At],  and  at  190"^  in  a  current 
of  air,  the  whole,  viz.  13*9  p.c.  [7  At].  When  covered  with  water  and 
dried  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100°,  it  recovers  the  weight  of 
$804  p.  c.  (Berzelius.)  —  The  salt  precipitated  either  cold  or  hot, 
according  to  (2),  and  dried  cold  over  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  off  at  200**, 
13-7  p.  c.  01  water.  ^Heldt)  White  powder,  which  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  water,  reaaily  in  citric  acid.  (Scheele,  Vauquelin.)  The  salt 
precipitated  in  the  cold  dissolves  in  water;  but  the  salt  precipitated  from 
a  hot  solution,  though  it  differs  from  the  former  only  by  containing  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water,  is  nearly  or  quite  insoluble.  (Liebig.) 


12  C 

5  H 

Dried  at  200'. 

72-0    

6-0    

.     18*24 
!     58^1 

3  BaO    

229-8    

11  0    

88-0    

.     22*29 

C»2H»BaO" ... 

394-8 

.  100*00 

Dried  cold 
12  C  

over  oil  qftfitriol 
72-0    ....     15*73 

Heldt 
15-76 

12  H 

12-0    ....      2-62 

2*81 

3  BaO  

229-8     ....     50-20 

18  0  

144-0     ....     31-45 

C«H-BaO"  +  7Aq  ,...  467*8    ,..,  ICO  00 
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h.  With  5  At  base  to  2  At.  acid, —  1.  A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  citric 
acid  is  completely  saturated  with  the  salt  a,  diluted  with  cold  water, 
iiltered  from  undissolved  salt  a,  and  evaporated.  (Berzelius,  Heldt.)  — 
2.  Acetate  of  baryta  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  citric  acid,  as  long 
as  the  precipitate  redissolves,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  whereupon  the 
salt  which  crystallises  on  the  surface  falls  to  the  bottom.  (Berzelius.)  — 
The  salt  a  is  added  to  a  boiling  transparent  mixture  of  citric  acid  and 
chloride  of  barium,  as  long  as  the  resulting  precipitate  redissolves,  and 
the  solution  left  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  (Berzelius,  Heldt.)  —  The  white 
crystalline  powder  thus  formed,  gives  off  at  100°  only  a  little  hygro- 
scopic water,  and  then  contains  49*28  p.  c.  baryta.  (Berzelius.)  It  gives 
off  but  little  water  at  100°,  but  7 '7 5  p.  c.  at  160^,  and  decomposes  at  190°. 
(Heldt) 

Dried  at  160. 

24  C    144  19-94 

11  H   11  1-52 

5  BaO  383  53-05 

23  O    184  25-49 

C»2H»BaH)M,C«H«Ba«0"  ....  722 10000 

Atr-dried^  Heldt. 

24  C  144  ....     18*35     18*55 

18  H 18  ....       2-29     2-34 

5  BaO 383  ....  48-79 

30  O  240  ....  30-57 

C>2H«BaK)^CWH«B««0M  +  7Aq ...  785     ....  100-00 

c.  Monobcuio  ?  —  The  mother-liquor  which  remains  in  the  preparation 
(1)  of  salt  (  leaves,  when  evaporated,  a  transparent  gum  (with  a  few 
crystalline  points,  according  to  Heldt),  which  tastes  like  cream  of  tartar, 
and  dissolves  readily  in  water;  its  solution  in  ammonia  deposits  on 
evaporation,  iridescent  scales  of  a  salt  containing  ammonia  and  baryta. 
(Berzelius.) 

As  citrate  of  soda  forms  a  precipitate  only  with  a  large  quantity  of 
chloride  of  barium,  unless  the  liquid  is  heated,  it  follows  that  citrate  of 
baryta  must  be  soluble  in  a  cold  solution  of  citrate  of  soda.  -~  Bibasic  or 
monobasic  citrate  of  potash  or  soda  neutralised  with  baryta-water  remains  ' 
clear  at  first,  but  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  minutes  and  deposits  citrate  of 
baryta.  (Heldt.) 

Citrate  ofStrontia,  — a,  Tribasic.  — Strontia  water  is  precipitated  by 
citric  acid,  or  by  a  soluble  alkaline  citrate,  in  thick  white  flakes,  which 
do  not  become  crystalline  when  heated;  give  off,  after  drying  in  the  air, 
12*2  p.  c.  (5  At.)  water  at  210°,  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric  and 
sparingly  in  acetic  acid,  and  are  precipitated  therefrom  by  ammonia 
on  boiling.  (Heldt.) 

Dried  at  210. 

12  0    72     22-43 

5H    5     1-56 

3  SrO    156     48-60 

11  O 88     27*41 

C»H»Sr»0" 321     10000 

yoL.  XI.  2  o 
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Dried  cold  war  oUqftUrioL  Hddt. 

12  C  72     ....     19-67  19-27 

10  H 10     ....      2-73  2-51 

3  SrO 156    ....    42-63  43-61 

16  O 128     ....     34-97  84-61 

C»H»Si»0"  +  5Aii 366    ....  100*00    100*00 

h.  Bibaiie.  **  The  aqueoas  acid  digested  with  excess  of  the  salt  a, 
and  evaporated  afLer  filtration,  deposits  thin,  nacreous,  crystalline  cmsU, 
whiehi  vhen  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  washing  with  alcohol,  ta«te 
neutral,  are  permanent,  give  off  8*6  p.  o.  at  200%  with  incifAent  deeom- 
position^  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Heldt.) 

Crystalline  crust,  Hddt. 

12  C  72     ....  23*61  24-86 

9  H 9     ....  2*95  2-74 

2  SrO  104     ....  34-10  3479 

15  O  120    ....  39-34  3761 

CMH»Sr»0"  -f-  3Aq     305     ....  100-00    100-00 

Citrate  of  Lime, — Trihaaic. — Citric  acid  added  to  an  excess  of  cold  lime- 
water,  forms  a  precipitate  onlj  when  thp  solution  is  nearly  saturated,  but  in 
presence  of  a  larger^  quantity  of  water,  only  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  the  finely 
divided  crystalline  precipitate  partially  redissolves  as  the  liquid  cools. 
(Heldt.)  Tribasio  citrate  of  soda  forms  with  chloride  of  calcium,  a 
precipitate  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  either  of  the  salts,  and  is  depo- 
sited again  on  evaporating  the  solution  in  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
(Berzelius.)  The  mixture  containing  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
deposits  the  whole  of  the  citrate  of  lime  in  the  crystalline  form  when 
boiled;  and  on  being  mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  citrate  of 
soda  and  stirred,  it  suddenly  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  white  magma, 
which  becomes  crystalline  when  boiled.  (Heldt)  The  dilute  mixture  of 
the  two  salts  deposits  a  portion  of  the  citrate  of  lime  in  a  few  weeks,  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  but  on  boiling,  it  immediately  deposits  the  whole, 
and  the  salt  thus  separated  does  not  redissolve  on  cooling.  (H.  Rose, 
Pogg*  9,  31.)  —  The  salt  dissolves  more  readily  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water,  so  that  the  cold  solution  becomes  turbid  when  boiled.  ^Heldt.) 
The  salt  precipitated  from  a  cold  solution  dissolves  in  cold  water;  out  the 
salt  precipitated  from  a  hot  solution,  which  contains  less  water  than  the 
former,  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so.  (Liebig.)  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in 
hydrochloric  and  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
only  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  salt  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  contact 
with  the  air,  gives  off  12*62  p.  c.  [4  At.]  water  at  200°.  (Heldt)  — The 
.  white  powder,  which  turns  litmus  blue,  putrefies  if  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  the  moist  state,  giving  off  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  being 
oon verted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  [For  the  decomposition  in  contact  with 
patrefying  curd,  see  page  442.] 


Dried  at  100«. 
12  C   72    . 

..     27*91 
2*32 
.     32*56     ... 
.     37*21 

Berzelios. 

6  H    6 

3  CaO 84     .. 

32-42 

12  O  96     . 

C«H«Cii»Oi^  +  Aq...  268     . 

..  10000 

CITRIC  ACID, 

Air-dried.  Heldt. 

12  0   72  ....     25-26     2521 

9  H  9  ....       316     3-25 

3  CaO  84  ....  29-47 

15  O  120  ....  42-11 

C»H*Cft»0"  +  4Aq  285     ....  lOO'OO 

Gay-LnMac  &  Th^nard  found  in  the  salt-dried  at  100»,  23-27  p.c.  C,  4'36  H, 
3117  CaO,  and  41*20  O,  *^         '  ' 


h.  Bihatic,  —  The  solution  of  the  salt  a  in  warm  citric  acid  deposits 
bv  e?aporation,  shining  lamin»,  which  taste  neutral  after  washing  with 
alcohol,  and  after  drying  in  the  air,  give  off  7*3  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at, 
150°.  (Ileldt.)  The  lamins,  when  washed  with  waterileave  a  salt  similar  in  compo- 
sition to  the  baryta-salt  *,  which  no  longer  dissolves  in  warm  dtric  add,  and  gives  oif 
about  half  its  water  at  100^  (Berzelius.)^ 


Air^drisd  cr^ah.  Heldt. 

li  e  72    ....  2**0$  29-10 

8H 8    ....  3-23  3-36 

8  CaO 6B     ....  22-58  22-64 

14  O  112     .,..  45-16  4600 

C»H«Ca«0W+2Aq....  248    ....  100-00  10000 


0  Itomlbaric.  —  The  solution  of  the  si^t  a  in  excess  of  acid,  leaves  on 
erapQiatioBj  a- transparent  colourless  gum,  which,  when  further  evapo< 
rated,  becomes  opaquely  white  and  erystfilline.  (Benelius.) 

The  citrates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  ignited  in  close  vessels^ 
leave  pyrophoric  residues.  (B5ttger^  BtitrUge^  S,  44,) 

The  reaction  of  lime-water  with  tribasic  or  bibasic  citrate  of  potash 
or  Bodfik  is  the  same  as  th^it  of  baryta-water.  (Heldtj  p.  448.) 

Citrate  of  Magnesia, — a.  TrihaHe, —  1,  The  acid  fully  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  deposits  in  the  course  of  48  hourly,  a  portion 
of  the  salt  iu  the  form  of  a  loose  powder.  (Richter.)  The  clear  saturate^l 
solution  exposed  to  a  winter  temperature,  after  evaporation,  solidifies  in 
a  tliick  miigma,  (if  it  has  been  made  with  concentrated  acid,  it  solidifies 
into  a  hard  mass,  even  without  evaporation,  according  to  Delabarre,)  and 
likewise  deposits  the  salt  on  addition  of  alcohol.  The  salt  thus  .preci- 
pitated dries  up  in  the  air,  to  a  hard  pulverulent  crust,  which  gives  off 
32-0  p.  c.  (13  At.)  water  at  150°  and  35-43  p.  o.  (14  At.)  at  210°. 
Crystalline  crusts  of  the  same  composition  are  deposited,  when  a  solution 
not  quite  saturated  with  magnesia  is  evaporated  at  50°.  (Heldt.)  Less 
bitter  than  other  magnesia  salts.  (Delabarre,  N.J,  Pltarm,  Jl,  431.) -r^ 
2.  Tribasic  citrate  of  soda  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  throws 
down  a  white  powder  (Delabarre) ;  it  does  not  form  a  precipitate,  «ven 
when  the  solutions  are  highly  concentrated.  (Heldt.)  —  [Respecting  the  pre- 
paratioA  of  citrate  of  magQwia  see  also  Wittstein,  (Pharm.  Centr,  1854,  814)]. 

2  o  2 
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Air-dried  crtuU.  Hddt. 

12  C  72  ....  20-51  20-41 

19  H  19  ....  5-41  5-50 

3  MgO 60  ....  17-10  17-48 

25  O 200  ....  56-98  56-61 

1L  ■        ■  II    ■i.i    I 

C«H*Mg»0"  +  14Aq  ....  351     ....  10000    100-00 

5.  Bihasic,  Gnmmj  mass.  (Heldt.)  An  aqneoas  solution  of  bibasie 
citrate  of  soda  saturated  with  magnesia,  is  neutral  and  yields  small  crya- 
talline  scales  when  evaporated  bj  heat  (Heldt.) 

Cerous  Citrate,  —  Alkaline  citrates,  but  not  the  free  acid,  throw 
down  from  cerons  salts  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  Its  solntion 
in  citric  acid  leaves  when  evanorated,  a  i^um  from  which  alcohol  attracts 
the  acid,  till  a  neutral  salt  is  left.  (Berzelius.) 

Citrate  of  Titiia,  —  Tribasie.  —  Tribasic  citrate  of  soda  forma  with 
neutral  yttria-salts,  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  yttria 
salt ;  this  precipitate,  after  drying  in  the  air,  gives  off  8*36  p.  o.  water 
even  below  100^  Its  solntion  in  ammonia  leaves  when  evaporated  a 
gum,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  does  not  contain  ammonia^  and 
contains  the  same  quantity  of  yttria  as  the  precipitate.  (Berlin.) 

6.  Bibasie,  —  The  solution  of  a  in  citric  acid  leaves  &  gum,  which 
remains  transparent  even  after  thorough  drying.  (Berlin.) 

Citrate  of  Yttria  and  Soda,  —  Citrate  of  yttria  dissolves  abao<hntly 
in  aqueous  citrate  of  soda.  The  solution  when  evaporated^  leares  a 
gum  which  dissolves  readily  in  water;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
potash,  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  but  yields  a 
precipitate  with  acid  oxalate  of  potash.  (Berlin.) 

Citrate  of  Glttcina.  —  Soluble  gum .  ( Vauquelin.) 

Citrate  of  Alumina, —  lnBo\uh\e  powder  when  it  contains  excess  of 
alumina;  soluble  gum,  when  the  acid  is  in  excess.  (Richter.) 

Citrate  of  Thorina,  —  When  hydrate  of  thorina  is  digested  with 
citric  acid,  a  neutral  salt  is  formed,  which  remains  undissolved  in  white 
flakes;  and  a  solution  of  the  acid  salt,  which,  without  yielding  crystals, 
dries  up  to  sour-tasting  syrup.  Both  salts  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  and 
then  yield  by  evaporation  a  transparent  gum,  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelia&) 

Citrate  of  ^irconia,^- Solahie,  inasmuch  bs  alkaline  citrates  do  not 
precipitate  zirconia-salts.  (Berzelius.) 

Recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  tantalic  acid  diBsolves  in  citric  acid,  according  to 
\^^ollaston ;  but,  according  to  Gahn,  Berzelius  &  Eggertz,  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
insoluble  in  that  acid. 

Vanadic  Citrate,  —  The  blue  solution  dries  up  to  a  bluish  black  amor^ 
phons  mass,  which  redissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  forming  a  dark  Une 
-solution,   and  forms  with  ammonia    a  dark  brownish-yellow  solntion, 
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whicfa,  when  exposed  to  the  air^  is  quickly  decolorised,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  vanadic  acid.  (Berzclius.) 

Ckrontoua  CUrate, — Protochloride  of  chromium  forms  with  tribasic 
citrate  of  soda,  a  violet-red  precipitate,  which  dissolves  slowly  in  the 
cold,  more  quickly  when  heated,  forming  a  dark  green  liquid.  (Moberg, 
J.  pr.  chem,  44,  330.) 

Chromic  Citrate, — The  aqueous  solution,  which  exhibits  a  reddish 
colour  by  transmitted  light,  yields  pale  green  crystals  by  evaporation. 
(Brandenburg.)    The  evaporated  mass  splits  up  into  thin  sticks.  (Hayes.) 

Bichromate  of  potash  treated  with  citric  acid  yields  chromocUrcUe  of 
poUuh,  C»HSCr«0»,0"+K0  +  3H0,  [  =  C«H«(CrO')KO»*  +  3  AqJ, 
^u  which  the  potash  may  be  replaced  by  other  bases.  (Malaguti,  Compt 
rend,  16,  457.) 

Uranic  CUrate,  —  Very. pale  yellow,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
(Richter.) 

Manganous  Citrate.  —  Bihasic,  —  Carbonate  of  manganese  digested 
with  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid,  yields  a  solution  which  deposits  hy 
evaporation,  a  white,  heavy,  tasteless  crystalline  powder.  The  air-dried 
salt  remains  unaltered  at  150%  but  gives  off  6*86  p.c.  (2  At)  water  at 
220^.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric,  sparingly 
in  acetic  acid.  Its  solution  in  bibasic  citrate  of  soda  dries  up  to  a  gum. 
(Heldt.) 

Air-dried.  Heldt. 

12  C  72  ....  27-27  2768 

8H 8  ....  3-03  3-17 

2  MnO 72  ....  27-27  27  16 

14  O  112  ,...  42*43  41-99 

C»H«Mn20"  +  2Aq    ....  264     ....  100-00    10000 

Fotassio-antimonic  Citrate,  —  1  pt.  of  citric  acid  is  neutralised  with 
potash,  1  pt.  more  of  the  acid  added,  the  mixture  boiled  for  some  time 
with  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  crystallise.  White, 
shining,  very  hard  prisms  grouped  in  tufts.  They  give  off  6  69  p.  a 
(5  At.)  water  at  190  .  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  not  readily 
decomposed  by  acids;  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  precipitate,  in 
which  the  potash*  is  replaced  by  oxide  of  silver;  it  contains  however 
1  At.  acid  and  2  At  oxide  of  silver  to  1  At.  antimonic  oxide.  (Thaulow, 
Ann,  Fharm.  27,  334^) 

JMed  at  190°.  Tliaulow. 

.  24  C   144-0  ....  23-06  23-41 

10  H  100  ...,  1-60  •. 1-85 

3  KO    141-6  ....  22-67  22-38 

SbO» 153*0  ....  24-49  2408 

22  O  176-0  ....  28-18  28-28 

C"H»K»0»^C^2H»SbO"   ....  624-6     ....  lOO'OO     100-00 
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Air-dried  crygtaU,  Tbaulow* 


24  C   144-0 

15  H   15-0 

3  KO    : 141-6 

SbO» 153-0 

27  O  216-0 


CWH*K»0".CWH»SbO"  +  5Aq..  6696 


21-50  21-70 

2-24  2-31 

2115  21-06 

22-85  22-69 

32-26  32-24 


100-00     100-00 


Telluric  Citrate.  —  The  solation  of  hjdrated  tellario  oxide  in  the  acid 
yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  transparenii  ooloorless  prisdifly 
easily  soluble  in  water.    (Berselius.) 

Citrate  of  Zinc,  —  Trihasic,  —  Precipitated  on  saturating  the  dilute 
acid  with  the  metal,  the  oxide  or  the  carbonate,  and  evaporating  by  heat) 
as  a  white,  heavy,  crystalline  granular  powder  (Seheele,  Held!))  or  In 
small  shining  tables  having  a  harsh  metallic  taste.  (Vauquelin.)  The  salt 
does  not  lose  weight  at  100°  (Heldt);  when  ignited  in  a  close  veaeeU  i^ 
leaves  a  pitch-black  pawder,  which  burns  in  the  air  with  a  glimmering 
light,  when  touched  by  burning  tinder  (Bottger);  it  dissolves  in  100^  pts. 
of  cold  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water  (Vauquelin)  forming  a 
liquid  which  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,    (deldt.) 

Dried  at  U(S\  Uddt 

12  C    720  ....  23-71     23-94 

7H   7-0  ....  2-31     2-34 

3ZnO   120-6  ....  39*72     3942 

13  O    104-0  ....  34-26     3430 

C»H*Zn»0"  +  2Aq ....  3036     ....  100*00     10000     * 

b.  5  At,  Base  to  2  At,  Acid,  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  a, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  citric  acid,  deposits  transparent  crystals 
when  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.     (Heldt.) 

Air^dried  crystals,  Heldt 

24  C  144     ....     25-81 25*76 

13  H 13     ....       2-33     2-40 

5ZnO 201     ....     36-02     35*74 

25  O , BOO     ....     35-84     86-10 

C"H»Zii»0",C»H«Zn20"  +  SAq 558     ....  10000    10000 

Bibasic  citrate  of  soda  dissolves  carbonate  of  zinc,  fonninff  a  nentral 
liquid^  whicb  when  left  to  evaporate^  is  completely  oonverted  Into  sinall 
shining  crystalline  laminie^  permanent  in  the  air.  (Heldt.)  —  The 
hydrate  precipitated  from  sulphate  of  linc  bv  ammonia  dissolves  in 
aqueous  terbasic  citrate  of  potash,  forming  an  alkaline  liquid*  (Schmidt^ 
Mag.  Fharm.  IS,  68.) 

C Urate  of  Cadmitim,-^lihe  aqueous  acid  dissolves  the  metal  sparingly, 
the  carbonate  readily.  White  granular  powder  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
(Stromeyer.)    • 
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CUrcUe  of  Lead. — a.Sexhanc — The  salt  rf,  pressed  after  preoipi- 
tation,  but  still  moist,  is  digested  for  12  hours  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
the  powder  washed  with  water,  after  the  liquid  has  been  decanted,  and 
dried  at  100°  in  a  current  of  air  (Berzelius);  or  in  cold  air  over  oil  of 
ritriol.  (Heldt.)  White,  non-orystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
(Heldt.) 


12  C 

l>riea 

r. 

....     72     . 

8-51     .. 

0-71  .. 
..  79-43  .. 
..     11-35     .. 

Berzelius. 
'....'.     77-60    '.". 

Heldt. 
8-59 

6  H 

6     . 

1-06 

6  PbO 

12  O 

....  672    . 
....    96    . 

..     79*03 
..     11-32 

3PbO,C"H«Pb'0"  + 

Aq  .... 

....  846     , 

..  lOOOO      . 

..  10000 

5.    QuirUohasic.  —  Obtained  by  digesting  the  salt  d  with  ammonia, 
*  out  of  contact  with  the  air.     White,  bulky  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

^  After  drying  in  cold  air  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  3*37  p.c.  (3  At.) 

■  water  at  100°.    (Heldt.) 

^  Heldt. 

12  C  72  ....  9-58  9-52 

8  H  8  ....  106  106 

5  PbO 560  ....  74-47  74-34 

14  O  112  ....  14-89  1508 

2PbO,CKH»Pb»0"  +  3Aq  752     ....  10000     10000 

e.  Qtuidrohasic.  —  The  moist  salt  d  is  digested  for  24  hours  in  a  close 
vessel  at  60°,  with  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia 
(a  larger  quantity  wonld  dissolve  the  whole)  and  the  powder  dried  at 
100°  in  dry  air,  after  the  liquid,  which  contains  an  ammoniacal  double 
salt,  has  been  decanted.  It  contains  71*83  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead.  (Ber« 
selius.) 

d.  Tribasic,  1 .  Aqueous  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  excess  is  pi*eci- 
pitated  by  citric  acid.  The  precipitate  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
acetate  of  lead,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  continued  washing,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  becomes  continually  more  basic,  in  ^sotisequence  of 
the  abstraction  of  the  acid  citrates.  (Berzelius.)  —  2.  Betted :  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  alcoholic 
citric  acid,  and  washed  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  the  alcohol  extracts  any 
lead.  (Berzelius.)  —  3.  Neutral  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  (which  is  not 
precipitated  by  free  citric  acid)  is  precipitated  by  citrate  of  soda,  an 
excess  of  which  however  redissolves  the  precipitate.  —  Citrate  of  ammonia 
precipitates  nitrate  of  lead,  at  least  when  evaporated  with  it.  The  precipitate  obtained 
by  (2)  becomes  continaally  more  basic  by  washing  with  water,  so  that  its  amount  of  lead 
rises  to  69  per  cent.,  and  even  higher.  (Berzelius.)  —  White  powder  (Berzelius) 
somewhat  granular  when  precipitated  from  a  hot  solution,  though  it 
retains  the  same  composition.  (Heldt.)  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  gives 
off  1-44  p.c.  (1  At.)  water  at  120°.  (Heldt.)  It' dissolves  readily  in 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  also  in  citrate  of  soda.  (Berzelius.)  It  dissolves 
completely  in  hot  hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  and  succinate  of  ammonia^  and 
I  with  turbidity  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.    (Wittstein.) 
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Berzelios.  rr.M» 

Ann.  Chim.  94, 170.  Pogg.  27, 282.  ""*'" 

12  C 72     ....     14-12     1414     1280    13-99 

6H    6     ....       1-18     1-30     1-02 1-25 

3  PbO   336     ....     65  88    , 6582     6900     65*79 

12  O    96     ....     18-82     18-74     17-18     18-97 

CJiH»Pb»0"  +  Aq 510    ....  lOO'OO    100-00     lOO'OO     ^.  lOO'OO 

The  second  salt  analysed  by  Benelius  had  become  basic  by  continued  waahxn;. 

e.  5  At,  base  to  2  At.  acid,  —  Remains  in  the  form  of  a  white,  heavy ^ 
crystalline  powder,  when  the  salt  d  is  treated  with  concentrated  citric 
acid,  then  washed  with  water,  and  dried  cold  over  oil  of  vitriol.  (H^dt) 

Dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Heldt. 

24  C 144  ....  15-86  16-30 

12  H 12  ....  1-32  1-58 

5  PbO 560  ....  fil-67  60-98 

24  O  192  ....  21-15  21-14 

C>Ml»Pb»0",C«H«Pb20"  +  Aq 908     ....  10000     10000 

b.  Bibadc.  —  1.  A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
is  added  by  small  portions  to  boiling  aqueous  citric  acid,  till  Che  preci- 
pitate, which  at  first  continually  redissolves,  begins  to  become  permanent; 
the  liquid  decanted  from  this  precipitate  is  then  left  to  cool  slowly  till  it 
crystailises.  —  2.  The  salt  d  is  digested  with  aqueous  citric  acid,  the 
solution  decanted  (from  the  salt  e,  according  to  Heldt),  and  cooled. 
(Berzelius.)  —  3.  Boiling  very  dilute  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with  the  salt  d^ 
the  solution  decanted  and  left  to  cool,  and  the  mother-liqnoB  which  ia 
poured  off  from  the  crystals,  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  the  salt  d, 
(Berzelius.)  The  crystals  obtained  by  (3)  are  long  prisms  and  always  contain 
nitrate  of  lead,  (Heldt.)— Granular  and  laminar  crystals.  They  do  not  give 
off  any  thing  at  120°.  (Berzelius.^  At  170®,  they  turn  brownish-yellow 
and  give  off  8*35  per  cent.  (Heldt.)  They  bake  together  when  heated 
in  an  open  crucible,  swell  up  at  about  180  without  turning  brown,  and 
ultimately  leaving  a  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  reduced  lead.  When 
heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  they  give  off  4-78  p.  o.  water.  They  are 
gradually  decomposed  by  water  (and  dissolve  in  it,  according  to  Heldt). 
They  dissolve  in  ammonia.    (Berzelius.) 

Berzelius.        Heldt. 
12  C 72     ....     17-31     ....  ....     1707 

8  H    8     ....       1-92     ....  ,...       216 

2  PbO    224     ....     53-85     ....     53*63 

14  0 112     ....     26-92  . 

C«H«Pb«0"  +  2Aq  416     ....  lOO'OO 

Oxide  of  lead  will  not  combine  with  a  larger  proportion  of  citric  add.  (BeneUns.) 

AmmoniO'CitraJte  of  Lead, -^^  The  solution  of  the  salt  d  in  ammonia 
leaves,  when  evaporated,  a  yellowish  soluble  gum  which  does  not  give  off 
its  ammonia  even  in  vacuo.     The  solution  of  salt  in  ammonia  is  reduced 
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by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  a  jeUy,  wliich  dries  up  to  a  gum  with 
white  efflorescences  on  the  edge;  on  redissolving  it  in  water,  an  ammo-* 
niacal  salt  remains  in  scales  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre^  like  a  solu- 
tion of  soap.     (Berzelius.) 

The  salt  d  dissolves  in  aqueous  tribasic  citrate  of  ifoda,  forming  a 
double  salt.     (Berzelius.) 

Ferrous  Oitrate.  —  The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  iron,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  forms  a  brown  liquid,  which  does  not  yield  crystals,  and 
is  not  precipitated  by  potash,  inasmuch  as  citrate  ot  potash  disdolves 
ferric  oxide.  (Scheefe.)  From  the  saturated  pale  yellow  iron-solution^, 
alcohol  throws  down  the  salt  in  white  flakes,  which  shrink  together  at 
the  bottom  and  turn  brown.  (Heldt)  The  iron-solution  yields  by  evapo- 
ration a  white  powder  which  has  an  inky  taste  and  oxidises  in  <lamp  air, 
(B^ral,  J.  Chim.  mid.  IG,  604.) 

The  solution  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  citric  acid,  leaves  when 
evaporated,  green,  transparent  amorphous  laminae,  which  do  not  turn 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.     (B6ral.) 

Ferric  Citrate,  -—  The  red-brown  sweetish  solution  obtained  by  satu- 
rating warm  aqueous  citric  acid  with  recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate, 
dries  up  .to  a  syrup  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  afterwards  in  the 
water-bath  to  a  mass,  which  is  brittle  in  the  cold,  flexible  when  warmed, 
easily  soluble  in  water  ( Vauquelin);  to  a  specular  film  having  the  metallic 
lustre  and  exhibiting  in  thin  films  a  light-brown  colour  ^gamet-red| 
according  to  Duvivier,  J.  Chim,  mid,  18,  638)  by  transmitted  light. 
(Heldt.)  It  contains  32*1  p.c.  water  at  100**.  (Duvivier.)  From  the 
aqueous  solution,  alcohol  throws  down  the  red-brown  salt;  potash  and 
carbonate*  of  potash,  the  sesquioxide ;  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
Prussian  blue.  (Heldt.)  The  yellow  solution  of  ferric  hydrate  in  citrio 
acid,  leaves  when  evaporated  below  50^,  a  brownish-yellow,  somewhat 
transparent,  resinous  mass,  which  yields  a  cinnamon-coloured  powder, 
has  a  slight  sweetish  ferruginous  taste,  contains  29*5  p.  c.  ferric  oxide, 
becomes  slightly  moist  when  exposed  to  the  air,  chars  when  heated, 
without  fusion  or  tumefaction,  and  dissolves  completely  in  water.  The 
solution  is  completely  precipitated  by  cold  potash;  but  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  it  forms  in  the  cold  a  clear  dark-coloured  mixture,  and  is  only 
precipitated  when  heated.  When  the  solution  is  boiled,  part  of  the 
sesquioxide  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  but  much  less  quickly  and  in  smaller 
quantity  than  in  the  case  of  tartaric  acid.  The  dry  salt  is  insoluble  in 
boiliug  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  sparingly,  and  with  yellow  colour  in  alcohol 
of  40  to  20  percent.     (Wittst^iu,  Bepert,  92,  1.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  does  not  precipitate  an  acid  solution  of 
ferric  citrate,  but  forms  a  blue  liquid,  which  is  decolorised  by  ammonia. 
(Callond,  x,  315.)  —  Citric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron  by  alkalis.  (H.  Rose.) 

Amm/mio'ferric  Citrate,  —  23  pts.  of  dry  ferric  citrate  and  10  pts.  of 
crystallised  citric  acid  are  dissolved  in  water,  neutralised  with  ammonia^ 
and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Haidlen,  Bepert, 
84,  391);  or  2  pts.  of  recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  are  dissolved  in 
8  pts,  of  citric  acid,  the  solution  saturated  with  ammonia^  and  evaporated. 
(Wittstein.)  —  The  yellowish-brown,  shining,  brittle,  amorphous  mass^ 
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lias  a  slightly  saline  ferruginous  taste,  contains  10  p.c.  ferric  oxide, 
becomes  slowly  moist  in  tbe  air^  and  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Haidlen.)  —  The  greenish-yellow  mass  contains  20 
per  cent  ferric  oxide  and  8  p.  c.  ammonia;  does  not  melt  when  heated, 
out  swells  up  slightly  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal;  dries  up 
to  an  extract  by  exposure  to  the  air;  and  forms  with  water  a  greenish- 
yellow  solution  in  which  no  protoxide  of  iron  is  formed,  even  after  long 
boiling,  but  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  is  precipitated  by  cold  potash; 
the  same  solution  becomes  dark  yellow  when  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash^  and  deep  brown  when  heated,  but  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the 
oxide  only  after  long  boiling.  The  greenish-yellow  mass  is  insolnble  in 
strong  alcohol,  but  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  alcohol  of  40  p.  e. 
forming  a  greenish-yellow  solution.  (Wittstein.)  —  Ferric  citrate  dissolves, 
with  rise  of  temperature  and  incipient  agglutination,  in  an  equal  quan^ 
tity  of  ammonia  and  half  as  much  water,  forming  a  dark'^red  liquid,  which, 
when  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  in  shallow  basins,  gives  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  ammonia  and  leaves  dark  garnet-coloured  scales.  These 
scales  still  contain  ammonia,  but  do  not  weigh  much  more  than  the 
original  ferric  citrate.  They  have  a  slight  taste,  which  is  more  a^^eable 
as  the  acid  is  more  saturated  with  ferric  oxide.  They  five  off  their 
ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat  without  fusion  or  tumefaction,  and  leave  black 
mndes  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  They  deliquesce  in  the  air^  dissolve 
with  red  colour  in  any  quantity  of  water,  but  not  in  strong  aloobol, 
which  indeed  partly  precipitates  the  salt  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
(Depaire^  N.  J.  Pharm.  16,  90.) 

Sodvo-ferric  CUrate.  —  The  red*brown  solution  of  recently  precipi- 
tated ferric  hydrate  in  bibasic  citrate  of  soda,  dries  up  by  evaporation  to 
a  light-brown  specular  film,  having  a  metallic  lustre  and  deliquescing  in 
the  air.  (Heldt.) 

Citrate  of  Cobalt  —  Tribal,  —  The  dark-red  solution  of  carbonate 
of  cobalt  in  the  warm  acid  solidifies  on  cooling,  after  sufficient  evapora- 
tion, forming  a  light  rose-coloured  magma  which  dries  up  to  a  powder  of 
the  same  colour.  When  dried  over  the  water-bath,  it  leaves  a  light 
coloured  shining  opaque  specular  film.  The  powder  gives  off  9*3  p.  e. 
(4  At.)  water  at  100  ,  and  assumes  a  light  violet  colour;  becomes  oark 
violet  at  220°,  and  gives  off  31*4  p.  c.  U  At.)  water  in  all;  and  after- 
wards dissolves  completely  in  water  in  the  form  of  the  original  solution. 
From  the  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  alcohol;  ammoaiA 
dissolves  it  clearly;  potash  precipitates  it  dark  blue;  and  carbonate  of 
potash^  violet,  but  only  when  heated.  (Heldt.) 

Dried  m  ^d  air  over  oil  f^  vitrloL  Heldt 

12  C    72-0    ....     17-84  18-10 

19  H  19-0    ....       4-71  4-70 

3  CoO  112-5     ....     27-88  27-76 

25  O  200-0     ....     49-57  49-44 

C»2H»Co30"  +  14Aq....  403-6     ....  10000     10000 

The  hihasic  and  mofiohadc  salts  vield  no  crystals,  but  when  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  leave  dark-red,  shining  films.  (Heldt.) 
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The  dark-red  neutral  solution  of  carbonate  of  cobalt  in  bibasio  citrate 
of  soda  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  gum.  (Heldt.) 

OitrcUe  of  Niclcel.  —  Tribasic  —  The  green,  sweet-tasting  solution  of 
oxide  of  nickel  in  the  acid  solidifies  in  a  green  pulp  by  spontaneous 
eyaporation,  and,  when  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  leAves  an  olive-green 
shining  film  which  yields  a  light-green  powder.  The  air-dried  salt  gives 
off  23-7  p.c.  (11  At.)  water  at  100°,  and  30*99  p.  c.  (U  At.)  at  200.  t*t 
is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol.  Potash  and  carbonate 
of  potash  precipitate  the  solution  only  on  boiling,  and  ammonia  turns  it 
blue  without  precipitation.  (Heldt.)  Tnpputi  obtained  the  salt  in  greenish- 
White  flakes  soluble  in  acids. 

Dried  in  cold  air  over  oil  o/ffiiriol.  Heldt. 

12  C    720    ....     17-84    17-70 

19  H  190     ....      4-71     4-81 

3  NiO   112-5     ....     27-88    2752 

25  O  2000     ....     49-57     49'97 

C^H'NW"  +  14Aq....  403-5     ....  100-09 100-00 

The  bibasie  and  monobasic  citrates  of  nickel>  and  the  double  suit 
which  It  forttti  with  sod%  resemble  the  oorresponding  salts  bf  iK^bali 
(Heldt.) 

Cuprie  Citrate,  —  Quadrcha^*  The  solution  of  enpric  carbonate  in 
citric  acid  (or  the  mixture  of  cuprie  acetate  with  tiie  acid,  according  to 
Jul.  Gay-Lnssac),  deposits  on  boiling,  a  green  crystalline  powder  com- 
posed of  microscopic  rhombohedrons.  Citrate  of  loda  does  not  precipitate 
cuprie  acetate  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  precipitate  giveS  off  .5*4  p.  o.  (8  At) 
water  at  100°,  assuming  an  azure-blue  colour)  and  decomposes  at  170**. 
Its  blue  solution  in  ammonia  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  alcohol^ 
and  gradually  deposits  oily  drops  which  do  not  solidify  even  afte^  lottf 
standing.  (Heldt) 

Dried  in  cold  air  over  oil  of  vitriol,  Heldit 

12  C  72     ....     20-45     2063 

8  H 8     ....       2-27      2-39 

4  OttO 160     ....     45-46     45-46 

14  0  112     ....     31-82     31-52 

CiiO,C«H»CttK)"  +  3Aq   ....  352     ....  100-00     10000 

Aooording  to  Jul.  Gnj-Ijiusac  {Ann.  PAarm,  5»  135)i  the  salt  contains  4  Aq. 

Mercurous  Citrate,  —  From  mercnrous  acetate,  but  not  ftom  the 
nitrate,  citric  acid  precipitates  a  white  powder^  soluble  in  nitric  Acid. 
(Scheele.)  The  Solution  of  mercnrous  oxide  in  warm  citric  acid  deposits, 
on  cooling,  a  mixture  of  mercnrous  and  mercuric  salt,  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.  (Burtkhardt)  By  triturating  the  crystals  of  citrate  of 
soda  and  mercnrous  nitrate  with  water,  a  white  salt  is  obtained,  which 
becomes  greyish  by  the  action  of  cold,  and  still  more  by  that  of  boiling 
water,  to  which  it  gives  up  both  mercnrous  and  merctiric  salt,  whilst  a 
t>ortion  of  the  m^tcurous  s^lt  remains  undissolved  togetheif  with  metallic 
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mercury.  (H.  IXose,  Fogg.  53,  127.)  —  The  white,  metallic- tasting 
powder  obtained  by  precipitating  mercarous  nitrate  with  citrate  of 
potash,  contains  after  washing  and  drying,  50*89  p.  c«  mercurous  oxide 
(7075  p.  c.  according  to  Harff)j  blackens  when  exposed  to  light,  tarns 
yellow  when  heated,  and  finally  leaves  a  porons-charcoal;  it  is  decom- 
posed with  fire,  by  potassium,  and  dissolves  readily  in  nitric,  citric,  and 
acetic  acid,  as  well  as  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  does  not  blacken  when  boiled 
with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Burokhardt,  ilT.  £r.  Arch.  11,  265.) 

AmmonuMnereurous  Citrate.  —  Ammonia  forms  with  mercnrons  citrate 
suspended  in  water,  a  black  powder,  which  contains  87*08  p.  c.  mercnroos 
oxide;  gives  ofi*  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  leaving  only  a  few  globules  of  mercury. 
(Harff.  A^.  £r.  Arch.  5,  279.) 

Mercuric  Citrate.  —  The  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  boiling  citric 
acid  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  white  powder,  (crystalline,  according  to 
Harff),  which  contains  35*81  per  cent,  of  mercuric  oxide;  does  not 
blacken  by  exposure  to  light;  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and  only  at 
the  boiling  heat,  swelling  up  at  the  same  time  like  a  jelly;  but  is  easily 
dissolved  by  nitric,  acetic,  and  citric  acid,  and  by  warm  citrate  of  potash. 
(Burckhardt.)  It  is  also  precipitated  by  citrate  of  potash  from  mercuric 
jiitrate,  but  is  then  a  white  flocculent  powder  containing  63*98  p.  o. 
mercuric  oxide.  (Harff,  Hf.  Br.  Arch.  5,  279.) 

Ammonio-mereurie  citrate.  —  a.  Banc  —  The  following  salt  h  (or  the 
preceding  salt  according  to  Harff)  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
forms  with  ammonia  a  white  powder  which  (according  to  Harff,  contains 
79*71  P.O.  mercuric  oxide,  and  turns  yellow  and  gives  off  ammonia,  when 
treated  with  potash)  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  only  in  strong 
boilinff  nitric  acid  (readily  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid,  according  to 
Harff),  likewise  in  ammonia,  and  in  nitrate  and  citrate  of  ammonia. 
(Burcahardt)  — 6,  J^eutral.  ^^T\\e  solution  of  mercuric  citrate  in  warm 
citrate  solidifies,  after  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  a  translucent  jelly, 
which  dries  up  with  difliculty  over  the  water- bath,  deliouesces  in  the  air, 
and  dissolves  in  water,  with  separation  of  a  basic  salt,  out  completely  iu 
nitric  acid.   (Burckhardt.) 

Aj'gentous  Citrate.  —  Citrate  qf  Suboxide  qf  SWwr.  — When  hydrogen 
gas  is  passed  over  argentic  citrate,  water  is  formed,  and  the  salt  is  rapidly 
converted  into  a  dark-brown  mixture  of  the  argentous  salt  and  free  citric 
acid.  If  the  free  acid  be  dissolved  out  by  water,  till  the  water  acquires 
a  dark  wine-red  colour  by  dissolving  the  argentous  salt,  and  the  residue 
be' then  dried,  the  argentous  citrate  is  obtained  in  the  separate  state. 
This  salt  detonates  when  heated,  less  strongly  than  the  argentic  salt,  and 
leaves  76  p.  o.  silver;  whence  its  composition  is  Ag*0,C*H"0*.  [or 
C"H*Ag*0**,A<j.]  It  dissolves  slowly  in  water;  the  deep  red  solution, 
when  boiled,  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  assumes  a  colour  between 
yellow-green  and  blue,  likewise  exhibiting  iridescence,  but  afterwards 
loses  its  cplour  and  deposits  metallic  silver;  the  red  solution  mixed  with 
potash,  is  decolorized,  and  yields  a  black  precipitate  (vi,  139).  The  deep 
red-yellow  solution  of  the  argentous  salt  in  ammonia,  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  aqueous  solution^  and  often  deposits  a 
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golden-yellow  specular  film,  which  exhibits  a  green  translnoenoe,  and  10 
rednced  to  white  silver  when  heated.  (Wohleri  Ann.  Pkarm.  30^  2.) 

Argentic  Citrate',  Citrate  of  Silver.  —  Trihasic.  —  1.  The  acid  forms 
with  protoxide  of  silver,  a  white,  metallic-tasting,  insoluble  powder, 
which  is  blackened  by  light;  it  contains  64  p.  c.  oxide  of  silver,  and 
when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  very  strong  (somewhat  em- 
pyreumatic)  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  arborescent  silver  mixed  with  char- 
coal. ( Vauquelin.)  —  2.  Citrate  of  potash,  even  the  acid  citrate  (Liebig), 
but  not  the  free  acid  (Vauquelin),  added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down 
the  tri basic  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. -^According  to  Liebig  and 
Dumas,  {N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phyi.  5,  358 ;  alto  Ann.  Pharm.  44,  73,)  it  ii  C^^H^Ag^Oi^; 
according  to  Benelius,  AgO,C^H20<[»C»*H*Ag»0"  h  Aq].  When,  however,  the 
mixture  is  heated  to  60**,  the  precipitate  changes  very  qnickly,  and  with  loss  of  water, 
into  a  heavy  crystalline  powder,  and  the  same  change  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold ; 
hence,  to  obtain  the  precipitate  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  and  composed  of  AgO, 
C'*H'Q',  it  mnst  be  quickly  washed  with  cold  water,  dried  between  paper  frequently 
renewed,  and  finally  in  a  cold  vacuum,  because  it  gives  off  water  between  60*  and  100*. 
But  the  precipitate,  after  being  converted  into  a  heavy  powder,  is  a  mixture  of  1  At. 
aconitute  and  2  At.  citrate  of  silver;  AgO,C*HOa  +  2( AgO,C*H«0*) ;  hence  by 
shaking  it  up  with  strong  alcohol  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  which  should  no  longer  form  a  cloud  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  a  colourless  residue  is  obtained,  whose  aqueous  solution  no  longer  crystal- 
lites, and  whose  compound  with  soda  yields  crystals  of  citrate  of  soda,  but  at  the  same 
time,  a  mother  liquor,  containing  an  uncrystallisable  salt,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol. 
(Berzelius,  vid.  p.  444.;  — The  salt  does  not  give  off  anything  at  120^  If 
it  has  been  dried  without  pressure,  it  takes  fire  when  touched  by  a 
glowing  body,  and  bums  quietly  away  like  amadou.  When  heated 
m  the  mass,  it  detonates  slightly,  and  leaves  light  flocks  of  silver, 
which  unite  together  at  a  stronger  heat.  The  salt  dissolves  in 
boiling  water,  and  yields  on  cooling  concentric  white  or  yellowish  needles. 
(Liebig.) 
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..<•                 ........ 

Dumas. 
14*05 

5H   

3  Ag 

14  0    

5     ., 

324     . 

112     .. 

1-05 
62-65 
22*25 

C»2H»Ag»OM 

513     . 

...  10000     . 

...  10000 

....                 

10000 

Citrate  of  Silver  and  Calciuni4  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  tribasic 
citrate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  (White,  Chodnew,  Ann.  Pharm.  53,  283.) 

Chodnew. 

12  C 72     ....     15-89     15-50 

6  H  5    ....       110    1*26 

2  AgO 232     ....     51-21     5060 

2CaO 56     ....     12-37     1315 

11  O 88     ....     19-43     19-49 

CaO,C»2H»Ag«CaOM 453    ....  100-00    10000 

CUraU  of  Falladiunu  —  Alkaline  citrates  form  a  light  y'ellow  preci^ 
pitate  with  nitrate  of  palladium.  (Berzelius.) 
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CUrio  acid  dusolYes  rendily  in  (^tccihol^  but  pot  so  ]?eiMUl^  m  in  wM«r«. 

In  ether  it  dissolyes  very  i^fidily  and  abundantlT,  botb  in  tho  OKjfstal- 
line  and  in  the  fused  state;  on  evaporating  the  sofntion,  there  remains  a 
syrup,  whicl)  soaroely  reddens  dry  litmns-paperi  and  when  left  in  contact 
with  the  ai^,  is  converted  into  the  ordinary  crystals,  (Wackenrode.) 

In  boiling  creoeote  it  dissolveq  so  abundaptlyi  that  the  solution  soli- 
diflee  on  pooling.  (Reichenbach,) 

m  OitraU  of  AniUns,  —  An  alcoholic  solution  of  1  At.  citric  acid 
mixed  with  1  At.  aniline  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  dries  np, 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  to  a  viscid  brown-ied  mass,  in  which  crystals 
begin  to  appear  after  a  while,  and  ultimately  fill  the  entire  mass.  This 
crystalline  product  is  triturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  the 
liquid  squeexed  out  through  linen,  the  residue  dissolved  m  strong  alcohol^ 
and  the  solution  left  over  oil  of  vitriol  till  it  crystallises.  —  Slender 
needles  united  in  rooaded  groups,  melting  at  a  temperature  a  little  below 
100^  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  in  water. 


Dried  over  oil  qf  viiriol*  Pebal. 

24  C  Hi    ,...    $0-53    50-61 

N 14    ....      4-91 

15  H 15     ....      5-26 5-46 

H  O , 112    ....    39-30 

C"NH',CWH»Oi    ....  286     ....  lOOOO 

The  ialt  heated  to  a  temperature  between  140''  and  150%  gives  off 
water  and  yields  citranilio  acid  (p.  46d), 

Tbc  biba^io  and  tribsjsic  citrates  of  aniline  do  not  appear  to  crystal* 
lise.  (Pebal,  Jnn,  Pharm.  82,  91.)  IT. 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  OUrie  Acid. 

Tnbaiio  Citrate  of  Methyl. 

C»8H"0"  =  3C«H»0,C»H»0". 

St.  Evrb  (1845).  Compt.  rend.  21,  1441;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  37,  437. 

DriitU  Ciinn^rmester, 

A  solution  of  citric  acid  in  wood-spirit  saturated  with  dry  hydro- 
chloric aoid  gas,  is  gmdually  heated  to  90°,  whereupon  the  liquid  assumes 
a  yellow  colour,  and  wood-spirit  and  chloride  of  methyl  are  expelled. 
The  mixture,  after  standing  for  24  hours,  deposits  prismatic  crystals, 
which  must  be  collectedi 'pressed  between  paper,  and  dried  in  v«Bao« 
(St.  Evre.) 
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■  18  C 108     ....     46-16    45-93 


B 


14  H 14  ....   5-98  5-87 

14  O 112  ....  47-86  48-20 


I  C^SHWO"  234  ....  100-00  10000 


Bibasio  Citrate  of  Methyl  P  or  Bimethylocitrio  Add.  P 
C"H"0"  =  2C«H»0,H0,C"H»0". 

The  mother-liquor  of  the  above-mentioned  crystale.  (St.  Evre.) 

St.  Eyre. 

16  C  96     ....     43-64 42*56 

12  H 12     ..«       5-45     618 

14  O  112     ....     50-91     51-26 

C«H»0"   220    ....  100-00    100-00 

BimeihyloeiiraU  of  Lime  dissolves  very  easily  in  water  and  in  a)ooho)« 
(Pemoodeair.) 

MonomethyloeUnc  Acid,  G'H'0,2H0,G^>H»0^^  is  also  formed,  together 
with  the  preceding  eompoands,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
on  citric  acid  dissolved  in  wood-spirit.  Its  lime-salt  dissolves  very  easily 
in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Demondesir;  Compt,  rend,  33,  227.) 


Tribasic  Citrate  of  Ethyl. 
C»*H»0"  =  3C*H»0,C"H*0". 

Thenard.     Mhn  de  la  Soc,  d^Arcueil,  2,  12. 

Malagitti.    Ann.  Chim,  Phys,   63,  197;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  21,  267; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem,  11,  279. 
Hbldt.    Ann,  Pharm,  47,  195, 

Citric  ether» 

Preparation,  — 15  pts.  of  citric  acid  are  distilled  with  18  pts.  of 
alcohol  and  5  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  till  tinic  ether  begins  to  pass  over; 
the  residue  in  the  retort,  mixed  with  water  after  cooling,  anil  the  citric 
ether  thereby  precipitated,  washed  with  dilute  potash,  and  afterwards 
with  water.  (Th6nard.)  —  2.  i^ine  parts  of  crystallised  citric  acid  reduced 
to  powder  are  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  together  with  11  pts.  of 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*8H;  5  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  then  £;radually  added;  the 
mixture  gradually  heated  and  boiled,  till  about  ^  of  the  alcohol  has  passed 
over,  and  vinio  ether  is  evolved  in  perceptible  quantity;  the  residue  in  the 
retort  decanted  after  cooling,  and  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  water; 
the  citric  ether,  which  immediately  sinks  to  the  bottom,  washed  several 
times,  first  with  pure  water,  then  with  wateif  containing  potaafa,  then 
again  with  pure  water,  till  the  wash-water  evaporates  without  residue; 
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the  washed  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol;  the  soluiioo  decolorised  by  diges- 
tion with  very  pure  animal  charcoal,  and  the  filtrate  finally  evaporated  in 
vacuo.  100  pts.  of  citric  acid  thus  treated,  yield  6  pts.  of  citric  ether. 
(MalagUti.)  —  When  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  2  pts.  citric  acid,  and  3  pts. 
alcohol,  is  distilled  for  four  hours,  with  cobobation,  whereupon  scarcely  anything  distils 
over  but  yinic  ether,  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcoAiol ;  —  the  very  dark-brown  residue 
mixed  with  water;  the  precipitated  dark -brown  citric  ether  washed  with  water,  and 
decolorised  with  animal  charcoal :  it  appears  yellowish,  boils  nt  230%  may  be  distilled 
without  decomposition,  and  contains  56*13  p.  c.  C,  6*96  H,  and  36-91  O,  whidi  is  tlie 
composition  of  aconitic  ether  (p.  408).  By  sti.'l  further  distillation  and  cohobation  of 
the  aboTe-mentioned  mixture,  an  ether  is  obtained,  which  contains  57*78  p.  c.  C, 
7*27  H,  and  35*05  O,  and  therefore  resembles  citraconic  ether(x,  423,)  in  composition. 
(Marchimd,  /.  pr.  Chem.  20.  318.)  —  3.  Boiling  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated 
with  citric  acid,  then,  likewise  at  the  boiling  heat,  with  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  ffas;  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  chloride 
of  ethyl,  removed  by  evaporation;  and  the  residual  ether  washed  several 
times  with  very  dilute  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  water,  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  and  set  aside  for  a  week  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
(Heldt.)  Demondesir  {Compt  rend.  33,  227),  saturates  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  citric  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  neutralizes  the  acid  liquor 
with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  shakes  it  up  several  times  with  vinic  ether  to 
dissolve  the  citric  ether,  and  obtains  the  latter  in  the  free  state  by  evapo- 
ration. By  this  process,  5  pts.  of  citric  acid  yieM  4  pts.  of  citric  ether. 
—  When  fused  citric  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  as  in  the  preparation -of  oxalic  ether 
(ix,  179,  3),  an  ether  is  likewise  obtained,  which  may,  however,  be  aconitic  or  citra«> 
conic  ether.  (Gaultier  de  CUubry.) 


Properties.  —  Yellowish  oil  (Thenard,  Malagnti),  transparent,  of  sp. 
gr.   1*142  at  21^    (Malaguti.)     Not^  volatile   (Thenard);   distils   with 
partial  decompositioi 
odour  like  that  of  oli^ 
Neutral.  (Malaguti.) 


gr.  i'it2  at  21  .  ^iuamguu.^  i^ub  voiHuie  ^loeuaray;  aisuis  wiiu 
partial  decomposition  (Malaguti).  Inodorous  (Thenard);  has  a  £aint 
odour  like  that  of  oliveoil  (Malaguti);  very  bitter.  (Thenard,  Malaguti.) 


24  C  

20  H  > 

....  144    . 
....     20     . 

...     6217     .. 
...       7-25     .. 
...     40-58     .. 

Dumas. 

52-3 

7-2 

40-5 

Malaguti. 
...     5105     .. 
...       7-29     .. 
...     41-66     .. 

Heldt. 

..     50-65 

7-40 

14  O  

....  112     . 

..     41-95 

C«Ha>0"  .... 

....  276     . 

..  100*00     .. 

1000 

...  100*00     .. 

..  100-00 

The  above  result  was  obtained  by  Dumas  {Compt.  rend,  8,  528 ;  also  Ann.  Pkarm. 
30,  91 ;  tiUoJ.jir.  Chem.  17,  18)  in  three  analyses  of  the  ether,  the  preparation  of 
which  however  he  does  not  describe.  Whether  Malaguti  and  Heldt  examined  the  same 
ether,  only  not  completely  dehydrated,  or  a  distinct  compound  C^H^'O^',  there  is  no 
means  of  deciding. 

DecompodUons.  1.  Citric  ether  becomes  reddish  at  270°,  and  boils  with 
partial  decomposition  at  283°,  yielding  a  brown  oil,  then  water  containing 
alcohol,  and  at  last  citric  ether,  together  with  a  gas  containing  carbon, 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal.  —  2.  When  heated  in  an  open  vessel 
it  gives  off  dense  inflammable  vapours,  and  leaves  charcoal. —- 3.  Its 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  when  gently  heated,  gives  off  red  fnmes^  acquires 
the  odour  of  nitrous  ether,  and  after  continued  boiling,  leaves  a  yellow 
residue^  which  contains  oxalic  acid,  and  turns  red  when  treated  with 
ammonia.  —  4.  Its  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  decompose  at  70^^ 
gives  off  vinic  ether  and  alcohol  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  leaves  a 
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el^ar,  led,  viocid  residue,  soluble  in  water.  —  5.  lis  solution  in  hjdro- 
ehlorio  aoid  when  boiled,  gives  off  chloride  of  ethyl  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  the  citric  ether  being  decomposed.  —  6.  Its  solution  in 
water  gradually  turns  sour,  most  quickly  when  heated.  —  7-  Ammo- 
niaeal  gas  has  no  action  upon  citric  ether;  but  aqueous  ammonia  gradu- 
ally yields  citrate  of  ammonia  and  alcohol;  a  similar  action  is 
exerted  by  aqueous  potash  or  soda  at  the  boiling  heat  (as  first  observed 
by  Th^nard).  —  Baryta,  or  Ume-waUry  does  not  produce  turbidity  in  the 
ether,  or  in  its  aqueous  solution. — Potanium  introduced  into  the  ether, 
eliminates  but  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  perhaps  arising  from  a  trace  of 
water.  —  Chlorine-gas  does  not  decompose  the  ether,  even  at  110'^,  or  in 
sunshine.  '^Bromine  dissolved  in  it,  evaporates  when  heated,  but  never- 
theless leaves  an  acid  residue.  (Malaguti.)  —  [Alcoholic  ammonia  con- 
verts citric  ether  into  citramide.] 

Combinationi,  The  ether  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dis- 
solves in  cold  CfU  of  vUriol,  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
separated  from  both  solutions  by  water,  in  its  original  state;  whereas 
from  its  solution  in  cold  nitric  acid  it  is  not  separated  by  water. 

It  dissolves  bromine  and  iodine;  the  latter  solution  is  neither  deco- 
lorised nor  rendered  acid  by  heat;  neither  is  it  altered  by  water,  alcohol, 
or  ether,  but  nitric  acid  throws  down  iodine  from  it;  the  combination 
appears  therefore  to  be  more  intimate  than  that  formed  by  bromine. 

Citric  ether  dissolves  in  vinic  ether;  and  in  alcohol  even  when  dilute. 
(Malaguti.) 


f .  Citramide.    C»N»H"0*. 

Obtained  by  the  action    of   alcoholic    ammonia    on  citric  ether. 
(Demondesir,  Compt  rend,  33,  227.) 

8C*H»0,C»H»0"  +  3NH»  -  3C^H«0*  +  C"N>H"08. 

Hay  be  regarded  as  tribasic  citrate  of  ammonia  minw  6  At.  water. 

CWH»(NH<)»OM  -  6HO  -  C»«N»H"0«. 


%  Citranilic  Acid. 
C"NH"0*«  =  C»(C»H»0«)AdH*,0*. 

L.  Pbbal.    Ann.  Pharm.  82,  92. 

CUrammaniMiwre,  Aeide  phinyl'dtramique. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  monobasic  citrate  of  aniline  : 
CMNH7,CWHH>"  -  4HO  -  C»*NH»0». 

When  the  citrate  of  aniline  is  kept  in  the  fused  state,  between  140'' 
and  150^  as  long  as  water  is  ^iven  off,  the  residue  solidifies,  for  the  most 
yoL.  XI.  2  H 
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part  eren  while  hot,  and  partly  on  coolingj  in  a  orystalline  inaas,  wbicii  dis- 
solves readily  in  water,  and  if  care  has  been  taken  to  ayoid  nsing  i^  OTeai> 
of  aniline,  is  deposited  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  canrrtalUiie  fpberolait 
or  in  mammellated  crnsts  composed  of  sniall  prisms.  The  solpiion  is  tbm 
treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  product  pnrified  by  reorystallis^-' 
tion.  The  crystals  dissolve  readily  in  alcobpli  and  their  9olatioq#  yedd^ii 
Utmns-paper. 


Dried  over 

24  C  

N 

11  H 

oil  of  vitriol, 

144     .... 

14     ... 

11     .... 

57-83    ,... 

5-62 

4-42     .... 
32-13 

Pfsbal. 
....    57-71 

,..,      4-58 

10  O  

80    .... 

CMNH»OW    .... 

249     .... 

\oooo 

The  acid  treated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  gtv6«  off  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  and  gradually  forms  a  liquid,  which  appeals  to  contain 
chloride  of  aconitanil,  C^NHH)*,C1,  inasmuch  bm  when  treated  wiU> 
water,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  and  aconitanilio  acids  (j^  408.) 

SUver-saUs,  —  a,  Neutral,  —  Obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  acid  neutralized  with  ammouia,  with  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver;  a 
white  precipitate  is  then  produced,  and  the  filtrate  deposits  nentnd  dtra- 
nilate  of  silver  in  crystalline  spherules. 


24  C 

N.. 
10  H  .. 

Ag- 
io O  .. 


Dried  over  oil  qf  vitriol.  Pebal. 


144     .. 

..    40-44     .... 

....    39-97 

14     .. 

..      3-93 

10     .. 

■2-81     .... 

....      2-86 

108     .. 

..     30-35     .... 

....    30-91 

80     .. 

..     22-47 

C**NHWAgO»o  356     ....  100-00 

The  deficiency  of  carbon  and  excess  of  silver  probsblr  arose  ftom  #  iUsht  ■4caiztiiie 
of  the  following  salt.  ^^ 

^  h.  Basic, — Formed  b^  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid 
with  ammonia,  and  precipitating  with  nitrate  of  silver.  White  curdy 
precipitate,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  pressure 
between  paper. 

Dried  over  oil  qf  vitriol,  Pebal. 

24  0  144    ....  29-93  88-17 

N 14    ....  2-91 

11  H 11     ....  2*99 2-41 

2  Ag 21G     ....  44-92  44*65 

12  O : 96    ....  19-95 

AgO,C«NH»«AgOW  +  Aq  ....  481     ....  100-00 

ovii^^i^^i''  *uK**J*  as  belonging  to  a  bibaaic  eitraniUe  mM,  C^B^W  or 
«HU,C^NH"0»o^  which  however  he  baa  not  been  able  to  isolate. 
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»  Aniltn^talL  —  Obtaiued  by  saturatioir  eitranilic  acid  with  aniline. 

■  Spherical  groups  of  erjBtals  very  soluble  in  alcohol.     When  dried  over 

R  oil  of  vitriol^  they  give  off  only  a  small  quantity  of  hygroscopic  water. 

I  (Pebal.) 

'  CrystaJs  dried  ov^  oil  (if  vitriol.  Pebal. 

86  C  ^ „ 216  ....  6816  63-05 

2  N 28  ....   8«19 

18  H 18  ....   6-26  5-34 

10  O 80  ....  23-39 


C»NH7,C«NH"0» 342  ....  100*00 


II.  Citrobianil. 
C«N»ff»0«  =  C«*(C«H»0«)NAdH»,0». 

PsBAL.     Ann.  Pharm,  82,  87. 

PMnyUcitrimide. 

Obtained,  together  with  citranilide  and  eitranilic  acid,  by  heating 
citric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  aniline  to  a  temperature  between  140 
and  150%  as  long  as  bubbles  of  vapour  of  water  and  aniline  are  given 
off.  The  mixture  forms  on  cooling,  a  brown-red  glass,  which,  when 
boiled  with  water,  yields  a  solution  of  citrpilic  aoid,  and  a  pale  yellow 
residue,  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution,  decolorised  with 
animal  charcoal,  yields  thin  prismatic  crystals  of  citranilide,  and  hex- 
agonal tables  of  citrobianil.— The  latter  substance  m«y  be  obtained  separately 
by  mixing  citric  acid  and  aniline  in  the  proportion  required  to  form  a  bibasic  gait,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  150*  as  long  as  water  is  giyen  off.  —  It  is  also  obtained  by 
heating  eitranilic  acid  with  aniline  to  about  150^ 

C«NH»0»  +  C«NH7  =  CWN«H»08  +  2H0. 

The  crystals  are  purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and 
recrystallisation. 

Transparent,  colourless,  six-sided  laminte  or  tables,  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  do  not  diminish  in  weight  when  left  over  oil  of 
vitriol.  —  [For  the  crystalline  form  vid,  Scbabos,  BeMtimmung  der  Kryttallgettaltcn  in 
ehem.  Laborat,  erzeugi.  Produktt  i  Wiea,  1855.  -«-  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
neutral  to  test-paper. 

Dried  over  oil  qf  tiirioL  Pebal. 

36  C .^  216    ....    66-66  66*51 

2N , 28    ...,      8-64 

16  H 16    ....      4-94  6-04 

8  0 64     ....     19-76  

CSSNiHMO"   324    ....  10000 

«  2Ci>NH7,Ci<H>Oi«  -  6HO  -  bibasic  citrate  of  aniline  imnM  6  At  water. 

The  alcoholic  solotion  of  the  product  obtained  by  heating  the  mixture  of  citric 
add  and  aniline  (p.  4d5)«  yislded,  betides  the  crystals  of  citranilide  and  the' hexagonal 

2  n  2 
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tables  of  dtrobianil,  aim  four-tided  obliquely  truncated  needles,  wbicb  effloresced  over 
oil  of  vitri'oU  and  after  being  dried  in  the  air  lost  1*08  p.  c  of  their  weight  when 
heated  to  100^  These  crystals  dried  at  100*,  were  found  to  contain  66'71  p.  c.  C.  aii4 
5*00  H,  which  agrees  with  the  formula  of  citrobianil ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  was  too 
small  for  exact  identification. 

Citrobianil  heated  for  some  time  to  160^  in  a  sealed  tabe  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  watery  liqaid^  containing  hydrochlorate  of 
aniline  and  citranilic  acid,  and  a  soft  mass  containing  citrobianilic  acid. 
—  By  ammonia  at  the  boiling  heat  it  is  converted  into  citrobianilic  acid. 

Citrobianil  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  toaiery  readily  in  alcohol. 
(Pebal.) 


f  •  Citrobianilic  Acid. 
C-N^H^O^^  =  C^(C»HW)Ad»H>,0*. 

Pebal.   Ann,  Pharm.   82,  89;  98,  91. 

CitrohianiiidMref  Acide  phinyl-dirobiamique. 

Obtained  in  the  form  of  an  ammonia-salt  by  boiling  citrobianil  with 
ammonia : 

C«N«HWO«  +  2H0  -  C»N«HMO»; 

or  by  heating  citranilide  with  ammonia  to  165°  in  a  sealed  tube,  aniline 
being  formed  at  the  same  time  : 

C«N»H»08  +  2HO  -  C»N»H>«0>«  +  C"NH^ 

The  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
citrobianilic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  curdy  precipitate  which  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  soft  concentrically  grouped  needles 
having  a  silky  lustre. 

Dried  over  oil  ofvitrioL  Pebal. 

36  C 216    ....     6316 6307 

2  N  28    ....      8-19 

18  H  18    ....      6-26     6-41 

10  O  80    ....     23-39 

C»N«HWO»  342     ....  10000 

-  2C»NH7,C>»H»0"  -  4H0. 

The  acid  melts  at  about  153**,  giving  off  water  and  being  converted 
into  citrobianil.  —  Heated  in  a  se^ed  tube,  it  yields  aniline,  and  probably 
also  citranilic  acid : 

C»N«H"OW  *  C"NH7  +  C»*xVH"OM 

Heated  with  aniline,  it  yields  citranilide  and  water : 

CombinaiwM.    The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  toater. 
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It  18  monobaeio,  the  formnla  of  its  scUfs  being  C*N'H"MO". 

Baryta-saU,  C»N»H"BaO^^  —  Chloride  of  barium,  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt,  throws  down  a  white,  amorphous 
precipitate,  which,  after  being  washed,  pressed  between  paper  and  dried 
at  80°,  bakes  together  at  1 00  ,  and  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  The 
salt  dried  at  80°  contains  18*48  p.  c.  baryta. 

Silver-wU.  —  A  neutral  solution  of  the  acid  in  dilute  ammonia  forms 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which«  when  washed  with 
water,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
exhibits  the  following  composition: 


36  C  

216    .. 

..     48-10    .... 
..      6-23 
..      3-78     .... 
..     24-07     .... 
..     17-82 

Pebd. 
....     47*81 

2  N 

17  H 

28     .. 

1 7    .. 

....      3-87 

Ag 

10  O 

108    .. 

80    .. 

....     24-01 

C^NSH^^AgOW 449    ....  100-00 

Anilinersalt  —  The  solution  obtained  by  digesting  the  acid  with  warm 
aqueous  aniline,  yields  the  salt  by  evaporation,  in  colourless,  transparent 
laminiB,  which  lose  but  little  of  their  weight  when  placed  over  oil  of 
vitriol. 


48  C  

...  288     . 
...     42     . 
...     25     . 
...     80     . 

...     66-21     .... 
...      9-65 
..      5-75     .... 
...     18-39 

PebaL 

....    66-18 

3  N 

25  H 

10  O  

....      5-89 

C»NH7,C»N'H»0«> 

...  435     . 

...  100-00 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  (Pebal.) 


%  Gitranilide. 
C«N»H»0»  =  C»(C»H*0')NAd«H^O\ 

Pbbal.  Ann.  Fharm,  82,  86. 

CiironmUid,  PhinyUeiiramide, 

Preparation  (p.  465).  —  Dissolves  very  spariqgly,  or  not  at  all  in  water, 
and  not  very  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which,  however,  it  is  depo- 
sited by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  colourless,  flat,  perpendicularly 
truncated  prisms,  longitudinally  striated,  having  a  niother-of  pearl  lustre, 
and  generally  arranged  in  concentric  groups.  The  crystals  no  not  lose 
weight  when  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Their  solution  is  neutral  to 
yegetable  colours.  They  are  not  perceptibly  altered  by  boiling  with 
potash-ley  of  sp.gr.  1-27,  or  with  strong  ammonia,  and  may  therefore  be 
freed  in  this  manner  from  the  adhering  six-sided  tables  of  citrobianil 
which  are  dissolved  by  the  alkali. 
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Dried 

48  C  

operoUafvUHol. 

„..  28d    ....    69-06    . 

Pebm  (nuan). 
6d-08 

3  N 

23  H 

42    ....     1007    . 

^    23    ....      5-62    . 

10-43 

6-64 

8  O  

64    ....     15-35 

C«N»HaO» 

417    ....  100-00 

==  dC^'NH^  C"H"0^^  —  6H0  =  tribasic  cLirato  of  aniline  minw  6  At 
water.     (Pebal.) 


IT.  OxycMoHiie-ntudeus  C"H»C1*0\ 

Ozychlorocitric  Acid. 
C«H«C1*0«  =  C»H«C1H)*,0^ 

Pebal.  Ann.  Phaitn.  98,  71. 

Oxychlorure  de  citryle. 

Preparation,  By  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorns  on  dry 
citric  acid  (p.  440).  The  mass  becomes  heated  and  liquefies  at  first,  bat 
on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  magma  of  crystals  consisting  of  ozychlorocitric 
acid  mixed  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.  To  separate  the  latter 
substance,  the  mass  is  mixed  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight  of  sulphide  of 
carbon,  the  lumps  being  broken  up  with  a  glass  rod;  the  whole  then 
thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  sulphide  of  carbon;  and  the  colour- 
less crystals  which  remain,  freed  from  sulphide  of  carbon  by  pressure 
between  paper  and  drying  in  vacuo,  or  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  air 
over  them. 

Colourless  silky  needles. 

Pebal  (mean). 

12  C   72-0    ....     20-17     29-25 

8  H  8-0     ....      3-24     2-39 

2  CI 70-8     ....    28-69    28-55 

12  0  960     ....     38-90 

CMH8C1W 246-8     ....  10000 


The  acid  heated  to  100^  in  a  current  of  air  gives  off  hydrochlorio  mdi, 
melt«>  turns  brown,  and  yields  aoonitio  acid  in  a  semiciystalline  form  s 

C«H»CP0»2  =  2Ha  +  C»H«0». 

The  crystals  in  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  become  heated  and 
are  converted  into  citric  acid. 

C^H^CPO^^  +  2H0  -  C"H*0"  -f  2HC1, 
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Dry  Ammonladal  gas  Mis  yiolently  on  the  aoid,  forming  a  black  yeaioolar 
mtuA,  —  In  contaot  with  anhydrooB  aniline,  the  acid  becomes  stronglj 
heated^  and  yields  aoonitobianil  (p.  409). 

C»*H«CPO»  +  2C^SW  «  C»N2H"0«  +  2HC1  +  6H0.  % 


Oxyamidcgen-nvdexis  C^'AdH'O*. 

Lactamic  Acid. 
C«NH»0*  =  C«AdH»0*,0*. 

Pelouze.  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  13,  260,  also  Ann,  Pliarm.  53,  115. 
Laurent.  Campt.  rend,  20,  512.  —  Compt.  chim,  1845,  151. 

The  lactamide  which  Pelouze  diBOo^ered  in  184  5,  was  fouDd  by  Laurent  to  be 
lactamate  of  ammonia. 

Lactamase  of  Ammonia, — Pelouze* s  Lactamide.— \,  Lactide  absorbs 
ammoniacal  gas  with  rise  of  temperature,  gradually  assuming  the  liquid 
form,  and  being  finally  converted  into  lactamido  NH',  C'*H*0",  which 
oiystallises  from  alcohol  in  right  rectangular  prisms.  ^Pelouze.)  With 
aqueous  alkalis,  but  only  when  heated,  and  yery  slowly  even  then,  it 
gives  off  ammonia,  and  leayes  a  salt  of  lactic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  water 
without  decomposition j  but  when  the  solution  is  heated  in  close  yessels, 
at  temperatures  above  100^  it  is  converted  into  lactate  of  ammonia.  It 
does  not  combine,  either  with  acids  or  with  bases.  It  dissolves  al)un- 
dantly  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  when  tiie  solution  is  cooled  or  evapo- 
rated (Pelonze.) 

2.  Lactic  anhydride  absorbs  2  At.  dry  ammoniacal  gas.  In  this 
compound  =  2N1P,C»H^°0»<^  (probably  2NH^C"HW+2HO},  the  am- 
monia can  be  detected  by  ordinary  reagents.  (Pelouze.) — Lactio 
anhydride  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  saturated  with  ammonia, 
yields,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  tabular  crystals,  very  easily  soluble 
m  water  and  alcohol,  agreeing  in  character  with  Pelouze's  lactamide,  and 
containing: 

Tahle%  (2).  Laurent. 

12  C 72  ....  40-45     40*0 

2N    28  ....  15-73 

14  H    14  ....       7-87     7-8 

8  0    64  ....  35-95 

C"AdH8(NH*)0«   ....  178    ....  100-00 

The  above-mdntioned  alcoholio  solution  of  the  anhydride  saturated 
Irith  ammonia,  if  freed  by  boiling  from  excess  of  ammonia,  gives  with 
excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of 
ammonium;  but  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom  yields,  after  being  boiled  for 
an  hour,  a  frei»h  precipitate,  a  proof  that  only  part  of  the  ammonia  is 
contained  in  the  compound  in  its  ordinary  state.     The  compound  which 
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cTTstallises  in  tables  is  therefore  lactamate  of  ammonia  s=  iNlPG^AdHV 
=  (PAdH»(NH*)0«;  and  laotamib  acid  is  C»Ad«W  =  C"AdH*0*,0*. 
(Laurent.)  [It  still  remains  to  ezpUin  the  oontndieUinr  ststemeDt,  tbat  the 
ciystslB  obtained  by  Pelonze's  method  (I)  give  off  ammonia  only  when  boOed  wUk 
aqueous  alkalis  for  a  considerable  time«  whereas  the  alcoholic  eolation  of  the  anhydride 
saturated  with  ammonia  (2),  when  freed  from  excess  of  ammonia  by  boilings  and  then 
boiled  with  chloride  of  platinum,  immediately  deposits  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  in  the 
form  of  cliloroplatiaate  of  ammonium.] 


Primary  nucleus  C^H". 
Oxygm^udevu  C"H»0*. 

Lactic  Acid. 

C*»H»0»  =  C»H«0«,0«. 

SOHEELB.       OpUBC,   2,  101. 

Bbrzelius.    Sckw.  10,  lOo.—Berz.Jahre9bfr,  2,72;   7,  2,  299;  Pc^. 

19,  26. 
Bbaconnot.     Ann.  Chim,  86,  84. 
A,  VoGEL.    Schw.  20,  425. 
Jules  Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze.     Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  52,  410;  also  Pc^^ 

29,  108;  also  An7i.  Pharm.  7,  40. 
Cap  &  Henry.     J.  Pharm.  25,  138;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  106. 
CoRRiOL.     J.  seienc.  phya.  3,  241.  — J.  Pharm.  19,  373. 
BouTRON  &  Fremy.  ^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.   2,  257;  also  J.  Pharm,  27, 

324;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  39,  181;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  24,  364. 
Pelouze.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  13,  256;  also  iV.  J,  Pharm.  7, 1;  alao 

Ann.  Pharm.  53,  112;  also  J.pr.  Chem.  35,  128. 
Enoelhardt  &  Maddrell.  Ann.  Pharm.  63,  83;  70,  241. 
Enoelhardt.     Ann.  Pharm.  65,  359. 
A.  Strecker.    Ann.  Pharm.  81,  247;  91,  352. 

JfUchsaure,  Acide  lactique,  Acide  nanciique,  Acide  sumique. '^DiaoO' 
vered  by  Scheele  in  sour  milk  ;  regarded  by  Bouillon  Lagrange  {A.  OehL 
4,  560)  and  by  Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin  (if.  Gehl,  2,  622),  as  a  oomponnd 
of  acetic  acid  with  animal  matter;  again  recognised  as  a  peeuliar  acid  by 
Berzelius,  who  found  it  in  most  animal  substances;  discovered  a  second 
time,  as  nanceic  add,  by  Braconnot,  who  regarded  the  existence  of  lactic 
acid  as  disproved.  More  recently,  the  separate  existence  of  the  acid  of 
sour  milk  was  incontestably  established  by  Gay-Lussac,  Pelouze,  Bontron, 
Fremy  &  Engelhardt,  whereas  the  acid  of  flesh  is  still  admitted  bj 
Liebig  &  others  to  exhibit  differences.  The  caseic  acid  of  Proust  {Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  10,  33;  also  iiT.  Tr.  4,  1,  212),  produced  in  the  pntrefactioa 
of  cheese  or  gluten  under  water,  in  which  Braconnot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
35, 159;  also  i\r.  Tr.  18,270)  also  found  leucin,  an  animal  substance  solable 
in  water  and  alcohol  and  precipitable  by  tannin,  a  partially  resinised  oil 
having  a  burning  taste,  but  in  other  respects  resembling  butyric  acid, 
also  acetic  acid,  and  small  quantities  of  chloride  of  potassiam  and  i 
of  potash  ^-  may  consist  chiefly  of  lactic  acid. 
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I  Sources.    1.  In  yegetable  substances  which  have  tarned  soar  (p.  474.) 

(  .  —  2.  In  many  parts  of  the  animal  body,   sometimes  free,  sometimes 

c  combined  with   alkalis,  as  in  flesh,  blood,  milk,  urine,  &c.  (Berzelius); 

«  also  in  the  yolk  of   egg  (Gobley,  N,  J.  Pharm,  9,  165),  and  in  the 

'  gaatric  juice.     (Bernard,  Barreswil,  Lassaigne.)     Respecting  the  occur- 

'  ence  of  this  acid  in  the  animal  body,  there  is  however  a  two>fold  doubt,— 

inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  occurrence  of  lactic  or  a  similar  acid 

in  the  blood  has  been  disproved  by  Enderlin  {Ann,  Fharm,  46,  164); 

and  its  occurrence  in  the  urine  (from  which  Lehmann,  J,  pr.  Chem. 

25,  15,  states  that  he  obtained  lactate  of  zinc,  which  however  may  have 

been  the  compound  of  cratinine  with  chloride  of  zinc),  has  been  disproved 

by  Liebig  {Ann.  Fharm.  62,  337)  and  by  Heintz  {Pogg.  62,  602), — and 

its  existence  in  tlie  gastric  juice  has  been  shown  to  be  improbable  by 

Blondlot  (J.  Chim.  med.  20,  386),  and  by  Enderlin   {Ann  Pharm.  46, 

122); — wnile  on  the  other  hand  the  acid  of  flesh  is  perhaps  only  isomeric 

with  lactic  acid. 

Formatum.  1.  In  the  oxidation  of  alanine  (ix,  434)  h^f  nitrous  acid. 
•—When  the  nitrous  vapours  evolved  from  starch  and  nitric  acid  are 
passed,  first  through  a  cold  vessel  which  stops  the  admixed  nitric  acid, 
and  then  into  aqueous  alanine,  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved  in  large  quantity 
till  the  aknine  is  completely  decomposed,  and  likewise  a  small  quantity 
of  nitric  oxide  (proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrous  acid  by 
the  water),  and  a  very  acid  liquid  is  formed,  which,  when  gently  evapo- 
rated to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  then  shaken  up  with  ether,  gives  up 
to  the  ether  a  quantity  of  lactic  acid  possessing  all  its  characteristic 
properties : 

C«NH70*  +  NO"  -  C«H«0«  +  HO  +  N». 

[or doubled;  2C«NH70^  +  2NO>  =  C^H^soa  +  2H0  +  N<.]    (Strccker.) 

This  is  the  most  striking  example  known  of  the  formation  of  an  organic 
compound  of  higher  from  one  of  lower  grade.    (Compare  vii,  42.) 

2.  In  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  glucose,  common  sugar,  milk-sugar 
and  dextrin.  This  fermentation  precedes  the  butyric  acid  fermen- 
tation. As  all  these  substances  contain  C^,  H^  and  0'^,  in  some 
cases  with  a  few  atoms  of  HO  more  or  less,  their  conversion  into 
lactic  acid  is  explained  by  the  splitting  up  of  an  atom  so  consti- 
tuted into  two,  and  a  new  juxtaposition  of  the  simple  atoms.  Thus^ 
C»*H»0»  (milk-sugar)  +  4H0  =  2C"H"0V.  —  Compare  the  observatioiis  of 
Pdonse  &  Gelis  on  the  batyrie  acid  fermentation  (x,  77). — The  lactic  acid  fermen* 
tation  requires,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sweet  substances,  a 
peculiar  ferment,  water,  and  a  temperature  between  20^  and  40^,  but  no 
air,  provided  the  ferment  is  previously  completely  developed.  The/<»*m^n^ 
which  induce  lactic  acid  fermentation,  are  generally  protein-substances 
which  have  undergone  some  alteration  b^  the  action  of  air  and  water, 
and,  according  to  the  degree  of  that  alteration,  are  capable  of  converting 
the  suffar  into  mannite,  gum,  alcohol,  or  lactic  acid.  (Boutron  & 
Fremy.) 

1.  Casein.  [As  milk  does  not  turn  sour  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  days, 

the  change  appears  to  be  preceded  by  the  conversion  of  the  casein  dissolved 

In  it  into  the  ferment  by  the  action  of  oxygen]. — When  milk  turns  sour 

in  warm  air,  only  a  part  of  the  milk-sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid, 

>  unless  this  acid  be  repeatedly  neutralised  with  lime,  inasmuch  as^  by  com- 
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bining  with  the  casein,  it  interferes  with  the  fermenting  power  of  thai 
substance.  Sour  cheese  washed  with  water  till  it  no  longer  reddena 
litmus,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  carbonate  of  soda,  forms  with  milk-sngar 
an  acid  liquid,  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  which  continnallj  increases 
by  repeated  neutralisation  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  addition  of  milk- 
sugar;  nevertheless  the  casein  (perhaps  by  conversion  into  another  kind 
of  ferment)  ultimately  loses  its  power  of  converting  further  quantities  of 
milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid.  The  milk  which  has  turned  sour  likewise  passes 
into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  unless  the  power  of  forming  lactic  acid  M 
restored  by  removal  of  the  acid  already  formed.  (Boutron  &  Fremy.) 

3.  Altered  Gluten  and  substances  of  like  nature.  Diastase  exposed  fot 
two  or  three  days  to  moist  air,  converts  sugar  and  starch.  In  presence  of 
water,  into  lactic  acid,  without  formation  of  gas;  the  starch  is  probabljr 
first  converted  into  dextrin.  —  Slightly  moistened  harley^maUy  Wblch  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  days,  forms  with  water  at  tempe- 
ratures between  20°  and  30°,  lactic  acid  (but  no  mannite)  and  nltimately, 
in  consequence  of  a  further  alteration  of  the  diastase,  renders  the  li<][aid 
turbid  and  deposits  wine-ferment,  which  then  sets  up  vinous  fermentation. 
If  the  malt  has  been  heated  to  1 00°  with  the  water  for  a  length  of  tiffld 
different  from  that  above  stated,  little  or  no  lactic  acid  is  produced. 
(Boutron  A  Fremy.)  —  Wheat-Jlour  made  up  with  wate^  to  a  stiff  paste, 
or  moist  gluten  left  in  a  warm  place  for  two  davs,  changes  to  a  lactic  acia 
ferment  having  a  disagreeable  odour  of  sour  milk,  and  after  a  longer  time 
to  a  vinous  ferment,  the  odour  of  which  is  less  unpleasant.  (Fowne^ 
PkU,  Mag,  J.  21,  355.)  —  The  coagulum  from  almond-milt  which  bad 
turned  sour  converts  a  solution  of  common  sugar  completely  into  laetio 
acid,  acetic  acid  and  gum.    (Boutron  &  Fremy.) 

3.  Animal  Membranes,  —  The  well  washed  coating  of  the  stomcu^  of 
the  calf  or  dog,  after  being  kept  for  a  short  time  under  water,  acquires 
the  power  of  converting  sugar  into  lactic  acid;  and  well  dried  animal 
bladder,  though  it  remains  a  long  time  inactive  in  dry  air,  nevertheless 
acquires  by  exposure  to  moist  air,  the  power  of  converting  sngAr  into 
lactic  acid  or  a  similar  acid,  the  lime-sal fc  of  which  is  however  insoltlbls 
in  alcohoL  (Boutron  &  Fremy.)  —  When  the  filtered  liquid  obtained  by 
stirring  up  comminuted  calf's  liver  with  water  is  mixed  with*carbonate  ef 
lime  and  set  aside  at  a  temperature  between  25°  and  35°,  it  enters  iiito 
rapid  fermentation,  but  without  emitting  any  unpleasant  odour,  and  tbs 
sugar  contained  in  the  liver  is  converted  into  lactic  acid  identical  With 
that  which  is  obtained  from  milk.   (Dessaignes,  N,  J.  Pkarm,  25,  2d,) 

The  following  substances,*  from  containing  these  ferments  and  sdgar, 
likewise  pass  into  the  state  of  lactic  acid  fermentation.  The  sour  water 
which  runs  off  in  the  preparation  of  starch  (Corriol);  beans,  peas,  tiee 
or  sour  dough,  B,ud  juice  of  mangold-wurzel  set  aside  in  contact  with  water 
(Braconnot);  decoction  of  oats  or  mUh  of  almonds  (A.  Vogel);  Sauef kraut, 
utrithout  any  acetic  acid  (Liebig,  Ami,  Pkarm,  23,  113);  pickled  white 
carrots  (Wittstein,  Repert,  65,  370);  fermenting  pickled  cueumbet*,  till 
butyric  acid  begins  to  form  (Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem,  32,  506)j  Nu» 
vomica  set  aside  with  water  (Corriol,  J!  PAarm.  11,402;  19,  155  ftttd 
373,  and  J.  scienc,  Phys,  3,  241).  The  sour  tan-liquor  obtained  by 
exhausting  with  water  the  bark  which  has  been  used  for  tanning,  is  also 
rich  in  lactic  acid.  (Braconnot,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  50,  376;  also  Sckw* 
86,  820;  also  Ann.  Pkarm,  5,  275.)  The  juice  of  the  ediUe  hoktui 
fermented  with  carbonate  of  lime,  likewise  yields  a  considerable  qmiitiiitjf 
of  lactate  of  lime.     (Dessaignes.) 
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I  Baring  tbe  lactic  acid  fermentation^  there  is  often  formed,  in  addition 

r  to  l&ctic  acid,  a  gumtny  substance,  and  a  peculiar  acid  wbose  lime-salt 

f  dissolves  more  abundantly  in  absolute  alcobol  tban  lactate  of  lime,  and 

in  the  crystallised  state  contains  CaO,C**H"0*  +12  Aq.     (Engelhardt 

&  Maddrell.) 

The  subsequent  conversion  of  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  the  earlier 
Bidj^  of  the  fermentation  into  butyric  acid,  appears  to  result  from  the 
action  of  the  same  ferment.  Perfectly  pure  lactate  of  lime  dissolved  in 
water,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30°  for  six  weeks,  does  not  yield  any 
butyric  acid;  but  the  lime-salt  which  has  been  but  imperfectly  freed 
from  cheese  by  two  crystallisations,  and  is  otherwise  free  from  fat,  or 
pure  laotate  of  lime  prepared  from  the  pure  acid  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  mixed  with  cheese,  does  yield  butyric  acid  when  similarly  treated. 
(Sngelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

GrapeHsugar  mixed  with  cheese  is  converted  into  lactic  acid  more 
quickly  than  common  sugar.  Starch  (compare,  however,  Gobley,  p.  476),  and 
mannite  mixed  with  water  and  cheese  do  not  enter  into  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation.  (H.  v.  BlUcher,  Pog<;.  63,  424.) 

The  juice  of  mouutain-ash  berries  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  llm^, 
and  mixed  with  yeast,  enters  into  fermentation  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
yielding  principally  lactic  acid  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  succinic 
ttcid.  (W.  Baer,  Arch.  Pkarm.  [2],  69,  147.)  The  acid  residue  of  cider 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  probably  resulting  from 
the  fermentation  of  lactate  of  lime  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  apples. 
(Winckler  Jahrb.  pr.  Pkarm.  22,  300.) 

The  presence  of  nicotine  interferes  with  the  lactic  acid  fermentation. 
(B.  Robin,  Compt.  rend.  32,  773.) 

Preparation.  I.  From  various  hinds  of  Sugar. — »1.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  100  pts.  of  grape-sugar  (cane  or  milk-sugar),  exhibiting  the 
density  of  8°  to  10°  Bm.  is  mixed  with  8  or  10  pts.  of  fresh  sour  cheese, 
as  purchased  in  the  market,  —  or  100  pts.  of  sugar  are  dissolved  in  100 
to  150  pts.  of  milk,  and  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  liquid  exhibits 
a  density  of  10^  Bm.,  and  either  of  these  mixtures  is  placed,  together 
with  50  pts.»  of  chalk,  in  an  open  vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
several  weeks  with  frequent  agitation,  till  the  resulting  lactate  of  Hme 
begins  to  change  into  butyrate.  (Pelouze  and  Gelis.)  As  lactate  of  lime 
is  much  less  soluble  than  butyrate,  the  conversion  of  the  former  into  the 
latter  may  be  recognised,  when  strong  solutions  of  sugar  are  used,  by 
the  diminution  of  the  crystalline  mass  produced  at  first.  If  the  process 
be  too  soon  interrupted,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  remains  unaltered. 

2.  Six  pounds  of  cane-sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  (which 
serves  to  convert  the  cane-sugar  into  glucose)  are  dissolved  in  26  pounds 
of  boiling  water;  3  pounds  of  levigated  chalk  added  after  two  days, 
together  with  4  oz.  of  stinking  hand-cheese,  suspended  in  eight  pounds 
of  sour  milk  (decaying  cheese  favours  the  production  of  lactic  acid  and 
retards  its  conversion  into  butyric  acid);  the  mixture  set  aside  at  a 
temperature  between  30*^  and  35°,  and  well  stirred  every  day,  till,  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  days,  it  is  converted  into  a  stiflf  paste  of  lactate 
I  of  lime;  this  paste  boiled  for  an  hour  with  half  an  ounce  of  quick  lime 

'  and  20  pounds  of  water;  the  solution  strained  through  a  cloth  filter  and 

evaporated  to  a  syrup;  the  crystalline  mass  which  forms  in  four  days, 
pressed,  first  by  itself,  then  three  or  four  times,  after  having  been  each 
time  stirred  up,  with  -^  pt.  of  cold  water;  and  the  lactate  of  Hme  thus 
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purified  is  diseolyed  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  To  the  solaiioa 
of  every  82  pts.  of  the  lime-salt  there  is  then  added  a  mixture  of  7  ptSL 
oil  of  vitriol  and  7  pts.  water;  the  lactic  acid,  while  still  hot,  strained 
through  linen  to  separate  it  from  sulphate  of  lime;  the  filtrate  obtained 
from  7  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  boiled  with  If  pts.  carbonate  of  zinc  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  (by  longer  boiling  a  very  sparingly  soluble  basic  salt 
is  formed);  the  liquid  filtered  boiling  hot;  the  colourless  crystalline  grains 
of  lactate  of  zinc  which  separate  on  cooling,  freed  from  sulphuric  acid 
by  washing  with  cold  water;  and  additional  quantities  of  crystalline 
grains  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor,  almost  to  the  end. 
Lastly,  1  pt.  of  the  zinc-salt  is  dissolved  in  7i  pts.  of  boiling  water; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  solution  as  long  as  sulphide  of 
zinc  is  precipitated;  and  the  filtrate  boiled  and  evaporated  on  the  water* 
bath  to  a  syrup,  whereupon  8  pts.  of  the  zinc-salt  yield  5  pts.  of  syrupy 
lactic  acid.  (Bensch,  uinn,  Fharm.  61, 174.)  —  By  this  process,  100  pts. 
of  cane-sugar  yield  117  pts.  of  lactate  of  lime,  which,  if  the  sugar  was 
white,  is  colourless,  and  does  not  require  to  be  purified  by  pressure.  If 
the  carbonate  of  zinc  contains  lime  and  magnesia,  these  bases  pass  over 
to  the  lactic  acid,  which,  after  being  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  must  be 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  separated  from  the  lactates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
by  filtration  and  evaporation.  The  lime-salt  may  however,  without  first 
preparing  the  zinc-salt  from  it,  be  freed  by  repeated  crystallisation  froni  a 
nitrogenous  substance  which  obstinately  adheres  to  it;  its  solution  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  not  quite  sufficient  to  decompose  it;  the  mixture  heated 
with  alcohol  till  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  completely  separated;  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  syrup;  the  syrup  dissolved  in  ether;  and  the  ethereal 
solution  filtered  and  evaporated.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

3.  Into  a  stone-ware  jar  holding  3  litres,  are  introduced  250  grammes 
of  milk-sugar,  200  grm.  of  powdered  chalky  1  litre  of  skimmed  milk  and 
sufficient  water  to  fill  the  jar,  and  the  mixture  is  then  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature between  25°  and  30°,  fre(juently  stirred,  and  the  water  replaced 
as  it  evaporates,  till  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ceases,  a  sour 
and  cheese-like  odour  becomes  perceptible,  and  the  chalk-powder  has 
become  granular, — a  change  which  takes  place  in  about  12  days.  The 
liquid  is  then  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  separated  from  the 
cheese  by  straining  through  flannel;  the  residue  washed  with  boiling 
water;  the  whole  of  the  liquid  diluted  with  water,  filtered  through 
paper,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat;  the  lactate  of  lime  which  separates 
after  24  hours,  as  well  as  that  which  is  obtained  by  further  evaporation 
and  setting  the  mother-liquor  aside,  strongly  pressed  between  canvas, 
and  the  cake  broken  up  and  dried  in  the  hot  air  chamber.  The  product 
amounts  to  340  grammes. 

In  a  similar  manner,  lactate  of  lime  may  be  obtained :  From  250 
grammes  of  dextrin,  200  grm.  of  chalk,  2  litres  of  milk  and  half  a  litre 
of  water;  from  250  grm.  cane-sugar,  200  grm.  chalk,  2  litres  of  milk  and 
half  a  litre  of  water  left  for  8  days  at  a  temperature  between  25^  and  30° 
(if  it  be  left  for  a  longer  time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  lactic  acid  is 
converted  into  butyric  acid);  and  at  lower  temperatures  (15°  to  20°)  a 
viscous  fermentation  goes  on,  whereas  between  25°  and  30°,  provided 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  ferment,  nothing  but  lactic  acid  fermentation 
takes  place,  and  in  8  days,  280  pts.  of  lactate  of  lime  are  obtained);  — 
from  pulverised  wheat-starch,  and  the  other  materials  above-mentioned 
added  in  the  same  proportion  (in  24  hours,  brisk  but  not  viscous  fermeuta- 
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^  tion;  ttie  starcli,  which  daring  the  first  days  remains  in  a  thick  layer  at 

^  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  gradually  dissolves);  —  from  gam  arabio,  with 

^  the  same   additions  in   the   same   proportions  as  with  cane-sugar,  bat 

^  without  water  (the   fermentation,  which  is  not  viscous,  begins  in  24 

hours,  but  in  10  days  produces  only  a  small  quantity  of  lactate  of  lime), 
i— Beer-yeast  also,  instead  of  milk,  produces  lactic  acid  with  milk- 
sugar,  cane-sugar,  dextrin,  starch,  or  gum.  (Gobley,  iV^.  J,  Pharm, 
6,  54.) 

4.  A  mixture  of  25  pts.  of  milk-sugar,  20  pts.  of  chalk-dust,  100  pts. 
of  skimmed  milk,  and  200  pts.  of  water,  is  set  aside  for  44  days  at  a 
temperature  of  24%  till  all  the  chalk  is  dissolved;  the  acid  liquid  then 
heated  (but  not  to  the  boiling  point);  the  curd  strained  by  pressure;  the 
tnrbid  liquid  clarified  by  decantation,  straining  through  grey  paper,  and 
boiling  with  white  of  egg)  the  solution  of  lactate  of  lime  evaporated  to 
the  crystallising  point,  and  the  salt  recrystallised  several  times  from  hot 
water.  (Wackenroder.) 

5.  The  solution  of  300  grammes  of  milk-sugar  in  4  litres  of  milk,  is 
placed  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature  of  25^  to  30%  and  neutralised 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda  as  often  as  it  becomes  sour,  perhaps  every  two 
days;  boiled  when  it  no  longer  turns  acid;  filtered  from  the  curd;  care- 
fully evaporated  to  a  syrup;  and  the  ^up  dissolved  in  moderately  warm 
alcohol  of  38°  Bm.  By  treating  this  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  lactate 
of  soda  with  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  soda,  and  saturating  the 
filtered  lactic  acid  with  chalk,  crystallised  lactate  of  lime  is  obtained,  and 
may  be  purified  by  further  treatment.  (Boutron  &  Fremy,  J.  Fharm. 
27,  341.) 

II.  Frammilk  which  has  fumed  sour,  —  1.  Scheele  evaporates  soar 
whey  to  |;  filters  the  liquid  from  the  curd;  precipitates  the  phosphoric 
acid  from  it  with  lime;  filters;  dilutes  with  3  pts.  water;  precipitates  the 
lime  by  careful  addition  of  oxalic  acid;  filters;  evaporates  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey;  extracts  the  lactic  acid  with  alcohol;  filters;  dilutes 
with  water,  and  evaporates.  Berzelius  dige^^ts  the  acid  thus  obtained  with 
carbonate  of  lead;  filters;  precipitates  the  dissolved  lead  with  sulphnretted 
hydrogen,  filters,  and  evaporates.  —  2.  The  filtered  solution  of  soar  whey 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  in  strong  alcohol,  is  mixed  with  alcoholic 
tartaric  acid,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  potash  soda,  and 
lime  is  formed;  the  liquid  decanted  after  24  hours,  and  evaporated;  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  digested  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
till  lead  dissolves  in  it;  the  filtrate  evaporated,  neutralised  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  again  filtered,  and  diluted  with  water;  the  whole  of  the  baryta 
precipitated  by  sulphate  of  zinc;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  lactate 
of  zinc  crystallises  out.  (Berzelius,  ZeAr6.  Aus^.  5,  v.  241.)  For  the  earlier 
methods  of  Berzelius,  see  Po^^.  19,  26.  —  For  Cap  and  0.  Henry's  pro- 
cess, J.  Fharm,  25,  138;  also  Ann,  Phaitn,  30,  106. 

III.  From  Juice  of  Mangold-wurzel,  —  The  syrup,  after  it  has  turned 
sour,  is  evaporated,  (or  sour  rice-water  is  evaporated  nearly  to  diyness, 
the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporatea  to  a 
svrup);  the  acid  diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  oxide  6f  zinc;  the 

'  liquid  filtered;  the  lactate  of  zinc  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation; 

the  purified  salt  dissolved  in  hot  water;  the  oxide  of  zinc  precipitated; 
the  liquid  filtered;  the  baryta  precipitated  by  the  required  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid;  and  the  liquid  again  filtered  and  evaporated.  (Braconnot) 
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Any  sulpharic  acid  that  may  remain  mixed  with  it  is  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  lead^  and  the  lead  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydro^n.  — « 
2.  The  sour  juice  of  mangold-wurzel  evaporated  to  a  syrup  (or    SQfur 
Tvhey,  or  the  sour  water  of  the  starch-manufacture,)  is  mixed  with  hydnkte 
of  potash;  the  magma  boiled  with  alcohol  of  36"  Bm.;  the  lactate  o£  lime 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  alcoholic  filtrate  dissolved  in 
warm  water;  the  solution  filtered  and  left  to  crystallise;  the   crystals 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  and  finally  from  -vr&ter; 
and  the  aqueous  solution  decomposed  b^  the  required  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid.  —  A  similar  method  is  pursued  with  the  rasped  nuts  of  nux  Tomica^ 
which  have  been  fermented  under  water,  excepting  that,  in  this  caa^, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  lime-salt,  because  the  fermented  liquid^ 
although  acid,  still  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime,  and  that,  after 
the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  tlie 
solution  must  be  filtered  to  separate  fat.  (Corriol,  J.  scienc.  phyt,  3,  241*^ 
d.  Juice  of  mangold- wurzel  is  left  to  stand  for  two  months  at  a  tem- 
perature of  25"^  to  30'',  till  the  fermentation,  which  is  at  first  violent, 
and  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid^   is 
finished;  the  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup;  this  svrup  separated  from  the 
mannite  which  crystallises  out,  and  exhausted  with  alcohol;  the  alcohalio 
aolution  evaporated;  the  impure  lactic  acid  which  remains,  dissolved  in 
water;  the  filtered  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  zinc;  the  crystals 
of  lactate  of  zinc  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtrate,  collected  and  boiled 
with  water  and  animal  charcoal  which  has  been  purified  by  hydrochlorio 
acid;  the  liquid  filtered  hot;  and  the  colourless  crystals  which  form  on 
cooling  washed  with  alcohol.     From  these  crystals,  the  acid  is  separated 
by  treating  them,  first  with  baryta  then  with  sulphuric  acid,  after  which 
the  liquid  is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  the  residue  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the 
solution  again  evaporated  after  it  has  deposited  a  few  flocks.     If  the  aeid 
should  be  still  not  quite  colourless,  it  must  be  combined  with  lime^  bculed 
with  animal  charcoal^  the  resulting  crystals  of  the  lime-salt  recrystallised, 
first  from  alcohol  then  from  water,  and  their  solution  decomposed  by 
oxalic  acid. —  In  a  similar  manner;  lactic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  sour 
whey,  the  acid  water  of  the  starch-manufacture,  &c.     (Jules  Gay-Lussap 
&  Pelouze.) 

Separation  of  Lactic  acid  from  the  lime-gait  —  1.  This  «a1t  is 
decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  sixfold 
quantity  of  water;  the  liquid  mixed  with  alcohol  and  filtered  from  the 
gypsum;  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  lactate  or  acetate  of  lead; 
then^  after  distilling  off  the  alcohol  and  diluting  with  water,  the  lead  is 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  orar 
the  water-bath.  (Berzelius.) — 2.  From  the  dissolved  lime-aalt^  the  lime 
is  precipitated  by  the  exactly  requisite  quantity  of  oxalio  acid.  (Bi»* 
connote  p.  477;  Jules  Gay-Lussac  and  Pelouze^  p.  478;  J.  A.  Buebner, 
Bepert.  74,  170.)  —  3.  The  lime-salt  is  converted  into  a  zinc-salt 

Separation  from  the  2»wc-«aZ^  — -1.  By  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
(Bensch.) — 2.  By  precipitating  this  zinc  with  excess  of  baryta-water, 
and  treating  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  any  accidental  excess  of 
which  may  be  removed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  the  lead  being  afterward? 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Jules  Gay-Lussac  &  Pelon^ef 
p.  478.) 
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cfai  The  aoid  may  be  completely  purified  by  dissolving  tbe  reiidae  obtained 

tyji^  by  evaporation  in  ether,  filtering  from  any  salts  that  may  bp  present^  and 

7  it  evaporating  the  ether. 
^k 

*»«J  Properties,    Colourless  syrup  (Jules  Gay-Lussac  &  Pelonze);  nearly 

1^^  eoloarless   (Braconnot).  — Brownish  (Scheele).     Does  not   solidify  at  24. 

^  s)>  (Bngolhaidt  &  Maddrell.)     After  complete  evaporation  in  vacuo,  it  has 

w  a  specific  gravity  of  20*5.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze.)     Volatilises  witbont 

'sfa  decomposition  at  200°,  only  when  a  platinum  wire  is  immersed  in  it. 

3V  (Pelouze.)    Inodorous,  has  an  intolerably  biting,  pure  acid  taste.  (Gay- 

^1  Lnssac  &  Pelouze.) 
^¥ 

I  Syrup  dehydrated  as  completely  as  possible  at  100®. 

..  12  C    72    4000 

'*  12  H    12     6-67 

»»  12  O    96     53-33 


Ci2H»Oi3 180    100-00 


'  Gerhardt  (PrMs  Ckim,  org.  1,  596)  fint  raised  the  formnU  from  C*HH)*  to 

C^H^^ ;  which  hypothesis  was  afterwards  adopted  more  or  less  by  Laurent  (Compt. 
*'  rend.  20,  5^2),  Engelbardt  &  Maddrell,  and  Strecker  (Ann.  Pharm.   81,  248).— 

P  Hypothetical  anhydrous  lactic  acid  L  is  according  to  the  old  i^iew  C'H^O',  according 

I  to  the  more  recent  view  C^^H^^O^*'. — Syrupy  lactic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  formic  add 

I  +  aldehyde  =  2(C»H«0^C♦H^0».) 

Decompositions.  1.  I>ry  distillation,.  The  aci<I,  when  very  gradu- 
ally heated,  becomes  loss  viscid;  gives  off  at  \Z(f,  slowly  and  without 
evolution  of  gas,  colourless  water,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
lactic  acid,  and  leaves  a  pale  yellow,  solid,  easily  fusible,  extremely 
bittor  residue]  of  lactic  anhydride  =  C«H»0»  [C"H*«0'«].  This  residue 
remains  unaltered  up  to  250°,  but  from  250°  to  300°,  at  which  tempe- 
rature the  decomposition  is  complete,  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  gas,  mixed 
at  first  with  4  or  5,  and  at  last  with  50  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid,  (altogether  a  Quantity  of  gas  amounting  to  33*  1  per  cent,  of  the 
anhydride,)  and  yields  a  distillate  amounting  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
anhydride,  and  consisting  of  lactide,  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling 
and  likewise  sublimes;  of  lactone  with  small  quantities  of  acetone;  and 
an  odoriferous  oil  insoluble  in  water,  whilst  a  quantity  of  difficultly 
combustible  charcoal  remains,  amounting  to  6 '9  per  cent,  of  the  anhy- 
dride. (Pelouze.)  —  The  anhydride,  which  remains  undecomposed  after 
heating  to  240°,  gives  off,  when  kept  for  some  time  between  250°  and 
260°,  carbonic  oxide  mixed  with  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  (without  any  carburetted  hydrogen) ;  yields  a  yellowish  distil- 
late, which  deposits  crystals  of  lactide,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
lactide  (amounting  to  14*9  per  cent,  of  the  anhydride,)  nothing  but  ordi- 
nary lactic  acid>  citraconic  acid,  (x,  417,)  aldehyde  (amounting  to  12*2 

>  per  cent,  of  the  anhydride),  but  neither  acetone  nor  lactone;  and  leaves 

1  or  2  per  cent,  of  shining,  easily  combustible  charcoal.     The  aldehyde 

I  and  the  citraconic  acid  [?]  are  perhaps  merely  products  of  decomposition 

of  the  lactide;  C"H»0«=2C*H*0«+4CO.  The  ordinary  lactic  acid  is 
formed  from  a  portion  of  the  anhydride  by  addition  of  the  water  set 
free  by  the  conversion  of  the  remainder  into  lactide.  If  the  anhydride 
be  distilled  at  800°  instead  of  260°,  less  lactic  aoid  and  lactide  are 
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obtained,  and  more  aldebyde.  (Engelhardi.)  Laetio  acid,  when  helited, 
gives  o£f  pungent  vapours  which  excite  couching,  and  yields  a  browa 
empyreumatic  oil,  together  with  an  acid  liquid,  the  acid  of  which  is 
neither  lactic  nor  acetic  acid,  but  forms  a  viscid  uncrystallisable  salt 
with  oxide  of  zinc.  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  50,  375.) — It  yields 
a  watery  distillate  continually  becoming  more  acid,  the  first  portion  of 
which  however  assumes  a  svrupy  consistence  when  evaporated  in  vacuo, 
and  if  then  gently  heated  m  contact  with  the  air,  deposits  crystals  of 
lactide;  it  afterwards  yields  an  oil  and  then  a  buttery  mass,  which  soli- 
difies in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  when  exhausted  with  cold  ether, 
leaves  scales  and  ultimately  rhombic  laminse.  Lastly,  there  remains  a 
shining,  tumefied  charcoal.  The  acid  which  remains  after  partial  di&ftil- 
lation,  likewise  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  lactide,  and  on  boiling 
this  acid  with  ether  and  cooling  the  liquid,  the  lactide  crystallises  out. 
(Corriol.)  —  By  continued  heating  to  between  180°  and  200^  the  acid 
is  much  more  quickly  converted  into  the  anhydride,  and  yields  a  much 
more  copious  distillate  of  the  unaltered  acid,  than  between  130**  and 
140°;  and  if  a  platinum  wire  be  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  lactic  acid 
may  be  distilled  over  quite  unaltered  and  with  regular  ebullition.  (Engel- 
hardt.)  —  If  the  lactic  acid  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  only  carbonic  oxide  gas,  no  carbonic  acid.  (Felouze.)  If  it  con- 
tains the  smallest  <|uantity  of  impurity,  albumen  for  example^  it  does 
not  yield  any  sublimate  of  lactide.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze.)  —  Lactic 
acid,  heated  gently  in  contact  with  the  air,  boils  gently,  emitting  a 
suffocating  odour,  swells  up,  blackens,  and  leaves  a  spongy  charcoaL 
(Berzelius.) 

2.  Lactic  acid  (or  ferrous  lactate,)  mixed  with  a  sixfold  quantity  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  gently  heated,  froths  up  briskly,  acquires  a  dark- 
brown  colour;  gives  off  aoout  \  of  its  weight  of  pure  carbonic  oxide  gas; 
and  at  a  higher  temperature,  yields  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  a  humus- 
like  substance.  (Pelouze.) 

3.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  lactic  into  oxalic  acid.  (Jules  Gay- 
Luesac  &  Pelouze.) 

4.  Lactic  acid  and  its  salts  distilled  with  small  quantities  of  common 
adU,  peroxide  of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  yield  cbiefly 
aldehyde;  with  larger  quantities,  principally  chloral.  (Stadeler,  Ann. 
Fharm,  69,  332.) 

5.  With  aqueous  clUorides,  qf  the  alkalies  or  chlorous  add,  lactic  acid 
is  converted,  nrst  into  oxalic  acid,  then  with  effervescence  into  carbonic 
acid.  (Cap  ^.  Henry.) 

6.  When  treated  with  peroxide  of  barium  or  peroxide  of  lead,  it  is 
converted  chiefly  into  oxalic  acid.  (Cap  &  Henry.) 

7.  Distilled  with  dilute  stilphuric  add  and  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
peroxide  of  lead,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  ol  adelhyde,  together  with 
carbonic  acid.  (Liebig.) 

Combinations.  Lactic  acid  absorbs  water  from  the  ftir,  and  dissolved 
in  water  in  all  proportions.  (Scheele  and  others.) 

Lactates.  —  The  acid  expels  acetic  acid  from  acetate  of  potash  at  100^ 
(as  also  stated  by  Scheele),  and  throws  down  the  sparingly  soluble  lactate 
from  a  cold-saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  or  magnesia.  The 
bibasic  (neutral)  lactates  are  C^H^^M'O^*,  and  the  monobasic  (acid) 
lactates  are  C^'H^^MO^.    The  crystalline  lactates,  which  are  numerous. 
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do  not  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  ^ive  off  water  in  vacno^ 
and  the  whole  of  it  at  100°,  the  monobasic  nickel-salt,  however,  only  at 
130°.  They  sustain  a  heat  of  150°  to  170°,  without  decomposition;  the 
zinc-salt  may  even  be  heated  to  210°.  They  dissolve  sparingly  for  the 
most  part  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  effloresce  rapidly  from  their 
solutions,  but  they  are  all  insoluble  in  ether.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

LacUOe  of  Ammonia.  —  Crystals,  which  redden  litmus,  and  when 
heated  melt,  and  give  off  ammonia.  (Braconnot.)  The  acid  mixed  with 
ammonia  shows  signs  of  crystallisation,  so  long  as  the  ammonia  is  main- 
tained in  excess,  during  the  evaporation  of  the  solution;  but  when  further 
evaporated,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  deliquescent  residue,  which, 
when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  the  greater  part  of  its  ammonia, 
before  the  acid  is  decomposed.  (Berzelins.)  It  is  only  when  ammoniacal 
gas  is  passed  through  an  ethereal  solution  of  lactic  acid,  that  traces  of 
crystals  at  first  appear;  but  these,  on  addition  of  more  ammonia,  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ether  in  the  form  of  a  syrup.  (Engelhardt  & 
Maddrell.)  (Dumas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54,  236.)  Uncrystallisable, 
deliquescent.  (Pelouze.) 

Lactate  of  Potcuh. — Uncrystallisable,  deliquescent;  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  (Scheele,  Braconnot.)  Deliquescent  crystalline  crust.  (Ber- 
zelins.) Crystallising  with  difficulty.  (Gay-Lussac  <&  Pelouze.)  Syrup 
which  cannot  be  made  to  crystallise.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

Lactate  of  Soda.  —  Uncrystallisable,  deliquescent;  (Scheele,  Bracon- 
'  not)  When  the  acid  somewhat  supersaturated  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
is  evaporated  and  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated  at 
50°,  crystals  remain  covered  with  a  transparent  colourless  mass,  which 
becomes  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Berzelius.)  Uncrystallisable 
syrup.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

Lactate  of  Baryta.  -^  a.  Bibasic.  —  By  saturating  the  boiling  acid 
with  carbonate  of  baryta.  Transparent,  non-deliquescent  gum.  (Bra- 
connot, Berzelius.)  Neutral;  dissolves  readily  in  ordinarv  alcohol;  inso- 
luble in  cold  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
from  which  it  separates  in  viscid  threads  on  cooling.  (Engelhardt  & 
Maddrell.)    - 

h.  Monc^Huic.  —  By  mixing  1  pt.  of  the  acid  saturated  with  carbo- 
nate of  baryta  with  1  pt.  more  of  the  acid,  crystals  are  obtained,  which 
may  be  freed  from  admixed  salt  a  or  free  acid,  by  washing  with  ordinary 
alcohol.  The  crystals  are  very  solid,  strongly  acid,  permanent  in  the  air, 
do  not  effloresce  m  a  dry  vacuum,  give  off  from  2 -99  to  3*98  per  cent. 
of  water  at  100°,  with  some  contraction,  and  dissolve  with  tolerable 
facility  in  water,  but  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength. 
(Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  To  this  kind  probably  belong  also  the 
crystals  described  by  Braconnot,  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  50, 375,)  which  were 
cauliflower-like,  mixed  with  needles,  fusible  when  heated,  and  soluble  in 
21  pts.  of  cold  water. 

Air 'dried  crystaU,  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C   72-0  ....  29-08     28-57 

11  H  11-0  ....  4-44     4-46 

BaO  76-6  ....  30-94     30-73 

11  O   88-0  ....  35-54     3624 

C"H»BaO»  247-6    ....  lOO'OO     10000 

TOL.  XI.  2  I 
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Lactate  of  Strontia.  —  Bibasic.  —  By  eyaporating  the  aqueous  acid 
satorated  with  carbonate  of  strontia,  a  gummy  mass  is  obtained^  which, 
in  24  hours,  solidifies  in  crystalline  grains,  soluble  iu  8  pts.  of  col4 
water.  (Braconuot.)  The  grains,  which  resemble  the  lime-salt,  exhibit 
a  concentrically  radiated  structure;  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  ^^^J 
melt  and  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation.  (Bliioher,  Fogg,  QB, 
429.)  They  are  very  much  like  the  lime-salt,  and  give  off  17*70  p.  c. 
(6  At.)  water  at  100  .  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

Ai  100^  Engelhardt  &  MaddrelL 

12  0  72  ....  27-07 

10  H  10  ....      3-76 

2  Sr 104  ....  39-10  89'02 

10  O  80  ....  30-07 

C"H"Si«OM  ....  266  ....  100-00 

Air-dried  crytialt. 

12  C 72     22-5 

16  H 16     5-0 

2  SrO 104     32-5 

16  O 128     40-0 

Ci2Hi*Sr20W  +  6Aq....  320     lOO-P 

Lactate  of  Lime.  —  a.  Bihadc.  —  Obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
lactic  acid  (pp.  475-478),  or  by  saturating  the  boiling  acid  with  carbonate 
of  lime. — White  opaque  needles  and  crystalline  grains  (Braconnot), 
composed  of  delicate,  concentrically  radiating  needles  (Gorriol,  Engel- 
hardt &  Maddrell),  which  under  the  microscope  present  the  appearance 
of  right  rhombic  prisms  (Wackenroder) ;  they  grate  between  the  teeth, 
are  somewhat  bitter  (Cap  &  Henry),  have  but  little  taste  (Corriol).  — 
Tbe  air-dried  crystals  become  soft  at  60°  out  of  contact  with  the  air; 
melt  at  100°  to  a  colourless  syrup,  which  hardens  in  the  cold;  give  off 
the  greater  part  of  their  water  at  135°,  then  a  small  additional  quantity 
as  tbe  beat  rises  to  170°,  in  all  29*17  p.  c.  (10  At),  while  a  white  frothy 
mass  remains  behind.  They  give  off  20*47  per  cent,  in  the  air  at  80% 
afterwards  no  longer  melt  at  100°,  and  give  off  at  this  temperature  S'54 
p.  c.  more  of  water,  altogether  22*95  p.  o.  (or  8  At);  but  at  130°  the 
loss  amounts  in  all  to  28*0,  and  at  200°  to  29*1  p.  c;  from  150^  upwards 
traces  of  an  acid  go  off.  (Wackenroder.)  —  When  heated,  they  melt  into 
a  resinous  ma^s,  which  becomes  crystolline  when  moistened.  (Cap  & 
Henry.)  Over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  air  as  well  as  in  vacuo,  they  give  off 
their  29*22  p.  c.  (10  At.)  of  water  completely.  (Engelhardt  <&  Maddrell.) 
•—  The  crystals  melt  to  a  transparent  liquid,  then  froth  up,  blacken,  and 
take  fire.  (Braconuot)  —  Tbe  crystals,  when  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, first  give  off  their  water,  then  solidify,  give  off  carbonic  acid  and 
metacetone,  and  an  oil  which  boils  between  160°  and  180°,  contains 
77*42  p.  c.  C,  and  10*84  H.  (Favre,  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phyi,  11,  80;  also 
J,  pr.  Chem,  32,  370).  The  dry  salt  remains  undecomposed  at  180% 
then  melts  at  220°,  giving  off  1*17  p.  c.  of  empyreumatio  vapours. 
(Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  At  250°,  it  aggregates  into  an  amber-yellow, 
tumefied  gum;  then  swells  up,  chars,  gives  off  a  brown  oil,  having  an 
aromatically  empyreumatio  odour  and  an  acid  liquid,  which,  however,  does 
not  contain  acetic  acid;  and  finally  leaves  carbonate  of  lime,  together 
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with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  ^Wackenroder.^  The  clear,  colour- 
less solution  of  the  crystals  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  off.  when  heated, 
carhonic  oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  (togetner  witli  an  odour  of 
apples,  according  to  Cap  &  Henry),  turns  yellow,  then  black,  and  after- 
wards, on  addition  of  water,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  humus-like 
matter  and  gypsum.  When  the  salt  is  fused  for  a  short  tune  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  about  half  of  its  acid  is  converted,  without  charring,  into 
oxalic  acid,  besides  formic  and  acetic  acid.  (Wackenroder.) 

The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 
1.  pt.  of  the  crystals  dissolves  in  21  pts.  of  cold  water  (Braconnot) ;  in 
17'4  pts.  of  water  at  24°,  and  in  any  quantity  of  boiling  water,  in  which 
in  fact  they  melt;  the  solution  of  3  pts.  of  the  salt  in  1  pt.  of  hot 
water,  is  a  thick  syrup,  which  hardens  as  it  cools.  (Wackenroder.)  The 
aqueous  solution  effloresces  in  cauliflower-like  masses  when  evaporated. 
(Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  The  crystals  dissolve  in  490  pts.  of  85  per 
cent,  alcohol  at  20°,  but  (fusing  at  the  same  time  according  to  Engel- 
hardt &c  Maddrell,)  in  12  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  of  that  strength,  and, 
as  the  liquid  cools  (nearly  all  the  salt  being  deposited,  according  to 
Corriol,)  a  magma  of  slen^r  crystals  is  produced.  (Wackenroder.)  The 
solubility  is  very  slight,  even  at  50°,  and  does  not  increase  till  the  tem- 
perature is  further  raised.  The  crystals  which  separate  from  hot  alcohol 
contain  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  water.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  ether,  which  does  not  dissolve 
the  salt,  in  the  crystalline  form  (Pelouze),  curdy  (Wackenroder.)  The 
dehydrated  salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  85  per  cent,  alcohol 
(Wackenroder),  and  the  crystallised  salt  sparingly  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  which  abstracts  the  water,  and  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the 
salt  in  the  form  of  a  resinous  mass.  (Corriol.)  Phosphoric  acid  preci- 
pitates phosphate  of  lime  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt,  and, 
nevertheless,  aqueous  lactic  acid  dissolves  phosphate  of  lime  (Pelouze), 
even  the  dilute  acid  dissolving  it  readily.  (Cap  &  Henry.)  Oxalate  of 
lime  likewise  dissolves  to  a  certain  extent  in  lactic  acid.  (Cap  <Ss  Henry.) 
Aqueous  lactate  of  lime  mixed  with  sulphates  yields  a  deposit  of  gypsum 
only  on  boiling. 

Dehydrated  at  lOO*".  EngelLardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72  ....  3303     32  67 

10  H 10  ....       4-59     4-72 

2  CaO 56  ....  25-69     2556 

10  O jj 80  ....  36-69     37  05 

C^^HMCa'Ois 218    ....  100-00    100-00 


Air'dried  eryttaU. 

12  0 72    23-37 

20  M    20    6-50 

2  CaO    56     18-18 

20  O    160     61-95 

CHHioca*0»2  +  lOAq  308     10000 

The  crystallised  salt,  C^H^^Ca^O"  +  10  Aq.  contains  29-17  p.  o. 
water  (Wackenroder);  29*22  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell);  29*4  (Corriol); 
29*5  (Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze.) 

2  I  2 
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b.  Monobasic.  —  1  pt.  of  the  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  at  least  1  pt.  more  of  the  free  acid,  and  the  liquid  evaporated 
to  a  syrup.  If  sufficient  acid  be  not  added,  the  salt  a  crystallises  out  at 
first.  Concentrically  fibrous  crystalline  masses  resembling  wavellite; 
from  the  solution  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  the  salt  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  web,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  acid  by 
washing  with  ether.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  is  soft  to  the  touch, 
permanent  in  the  air,  gives  off  8*8  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  of  crystallisatioii 
at  80°,  and  0*36  p.  c.  more  at  90°,  with  slight  contraction  and  empyreu- 
matic  odour.     (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

At  8(f,  Eagelhardt  &  MaddreU. 

12  C  72  ....  36-18     36-20 

11  H  11  ....  5-53     5-81 

CaO  28  ....  1407     1401 

11  O  88  ....  44-22     43-98 

CiSH»CaOW  199     ....  100-00     lOO'OO 

Chloride  of  Calcium  unth  Lactate  of  ZtW.  — The  prisms  obtained  by 
evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of  lactate  of  lime  with  excess  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  are  dried  between  paper,  and  washed  with  cold  ordinary 
alcohol.  The  prisms,  which  are  different  from  those  of  hydrated  chloride 
of  calcium,  leave,  at  each  crystallisation  from  water,  a  portion  of 
chloride  of  calcium  in  the  mother-liquor.  At  110°,  they  give  off  22-13 
per  cent,  (rather  more  than  6  At.  of  water).  They  dissolve  very  readily 
in  cold  water  and  in  ordinary  or  absolute  alcohol  at  the  boiling  heat,  but 
with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol.     (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 


Dried  at  lOO**.  Engelhardt  &  MaddrdL 

12  C  72     ....  20-76     2M4 

12  H 12     ....       3-46     3-45 

4  CaO 112     ....  32-30     32-55 

2  CI 70-8 ....  20-41     20-75 

10  O 80     ....  23-07     22-11 

2CaCl,Ci2H»0Ca»O>2  +  2Aq 346-8  ....  100*00    100-00 

Lactate  of  Lime  and  Potash.  —  When  one-half«of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  lactate  of  lime  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  the  other  half 
then  added,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  a  syrupy 
mass  is  obtained,  which  when  further  heated,  gradually  changes  to  a 
mass  of  transparent,  granular  crystals.  If  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash  is  used,  the  granules  are  larger,  but  part  of  the  liquid  refuses  to 
crystallise.  The  uncrystallisable  syrup  may  however  be  removed  by 
rapid  washing  with  cold  water^  and  crystals  are  then  obtained,  1  or  2 
lines  in  length  and  apparently  octohedrons  belonging  to  the  oblique  pris- 
matic system.  The  hard  colourless  grains  dissolve  in  water  slowly  in 
the  cold,  easily  when  heated;  from  a  concentrated  solution,  the  doublo 
salt  crystallises  out  unaltered,  whereas  a  dilute  solution  deposits  lactate 
of  lime.  The  crystals  do  not  suffer  any  diminution  of  weight  at  120°; 
at  a  higher  temperature,  they  melt  without  decomposition,  and  solidify  in 
a  vitreous  mass  on  cooling.   (Strecker,  Ann.  Pharm.  81,  248;  9l,B52.) 
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Strecker. 

CUHiW®    162-0     ....     68-3     683 

CaO    28-0     ....     11-8     11-2 

KO 47-2     ....     19-9     20-5 

C^HWKCaOW...  237*2     ....  1000     1000 

Lactate  of  Lime  and  Soda. — Prepared  like  the  potash  salt.  Crys- 
tallises from  the  conceDtrated  solution  on  cooling  in  colourless,  trans- 
parent, hard  granules,  which  give  off  water  and  become  opaque  at  100°, 
and  melt  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  salt  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol 
gives  off  81  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at  130.°     (Strecker.) 

Ihried  at  130».  Strecker. 

CWH»ooio    162-0    ....  73-2  736 

CaO    28-0     ....  12-7  12-6 

NaO    31-2     ....  14-1  13-8 

C^H^NaCaO"..  221-2     ....  1000     100-0 


Dried  over  oil  of  mtrioL  Strecker. 

Ci2H»0N^CaOi2 221-2     ....  92-5  919 

2  HO 18-0     ....  7-5  8-1 

C»3fli'NaCaOM  +  2Aq....  239*?    ....  100-0  1000 


Bihasic  Lactate  of  Magnesia,  —  The  boiling  aqueous  acid  is  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated  bj 
lactate  of  baryta,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated.  Crystalline  crusts  and 
shining  prisms,  perfectly  neutral,  not  efflorescing  excepting  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol;  at  lOO''  they  give  off  21  12  p.  c.  (6  At.)  water.  (Engel- 
hardt  &  Maddrell.)  By  slow  evaporation,  granular  crystals  are  obtained; 
by  quick  evaporation,  a  transparent  gum.  (Berzelius.)  Granular,  some- 
what efflorescent  crystals,  having  a  slight  taste  and  charring  without 
fusion  when  heated.  (Braoonnot.)  Shining  efflorescent  crystals.  (Gay- 
Lussac  &  Pelouze.)  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath, 
an  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained  having  a  silky  lustre.  (Engelhardt  & 
Maddrell.)  The  ordinary  crystals  dissolve  in  25  pts.  of  cold  water 
(Braconnot),  iu  28  pts.  of  cold  and  in  6  pts.  of  boiling  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol  either  hydrated  or  absolute,  even  when  heated  (Engelhardt  & 
Maddrell);  in  80  pts.  of  cold  water.     (Gay-Lussao  &  Pelouze.) 


Dned  at  100.  Engelhardt  &  MaddreU. 

12  C  72  ....  35-64     35-45 

10  H  10  ....       4-95     4-98 

2MgO 40  ....  19-81     2000 

10  O  80  ....  39-60     39-57 

Ci2Hi0Mg2O*« 202     ....  100-00    100-00 

Lactate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  —  When  lactate  of  magnesia  is 
precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  needles 
are  obtained  which  are  permanent  in  the  air.     (Berzelius.) 
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Lactate  of  Alumina,  —  Hydrate  of  alnmina  is  scarcely  sol  able  in  the 
acid.  By  precipitating  lactate  of  baryta  with  sulphate  of  alumiDa,  a 
filtrate  is  obtained,  which  contains  a  large  aoantity  of  alnmina^  bat  does 
not  yield  any  crystals.  (Engelhardt  &  Maadrell).  —  Gam  permanent  in 
the  air.     (Braconuot.) 

Chromic  Lactate.  —  Hydrated  chromic  oxide  dissolyes  very  easily  in 
lactic  acid,  forming  a  liquid,  which,  when  evaporated  yields  a  syrup  bat 
no  crystals.  (Qay-Lussac  Sc  Pelouze ;  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

Uranic  Lactate.  —  The  base  obtained  by  heating  nranic  nitrate  and 
boiling  with  water,  dissolves  readily  in  the  acid,  and  yields  by  evapo- 
ration and  cooling,  a  syrup,  and  afterwards,  light  yellow  crystalline  crusts 
which  redden  litmus  strongly.  They  give  off  only  1  per  cent,  of  water, 
probably  hygroscopic,  at  100^  and  glow  when  more  strongly  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  their  solution 
acquires  a  green  coloar  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  afterwards  deposits  a 
brown  oxide  free  from  lactic  acid.     (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

CryitaU  at  100''.  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72     ....  1600  15-89 

10  H 10     ....  2-22  2-27 

2  U=0» 288     ....  64-00  63  46 

10  O 80     ....  17-78  18-38 

Ci2HW(U»0»)0"   ....  450     ....  100-00     100-00 

Lactate  of  Manganese.  —  By  boiling  carbonate  of  manganese  with  the 
acid.  Rectangular  prisms  bevelled  with  two  faces  resting  on  the  narrow 
lateral  faces;  somewhat  efflorescent;  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation 
when  heated.  (Braconnot.)  By  rather  quick  evaporation,  highly  lustroos 
crystalline  crusts  are  obtained,  sometimes  colourless,  sometimes  of  a  pale 
rose  colour;  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  crystals  belonging  to  the 
right  prismatic  system  and  agreeing  in  form  with  those  of  the  coppei^salt. 
(Engelhardt  &  Maddrell;  eomp.  Ettling,  Ann.  Phamu  68,  108.)  They 
are  permanent  in  the  air,  give  off  9*66  per  cent  of  water  when  placed 
over  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  air,  apparently  4  At  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo, 
and  18-69  n.  c.  (6  At)  at  100°.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  The  crystals 
are  colourless  or  pale  rose-coloured,  efflorescent,  and  contain  10  At. 
water.  (Gay-Lussao  &  Pelouie.)  —  They  dissolve  in  12  pt&  of  cold 
water  (Braconnot);  more  readily  in  boiling  water;  are  insoluble  in  ordi- 
nary alcohol  when  cold,  but  dissolve  in  it  with  tolerable  facility  at  the 
boiling  heat;  alcohol  also  throws  down  the  aqueous  solution,  crystals  of 
different  appearance  but  containing  the  same  amoant  of  water.  (Engel- 
hardt &  Maddrell.) 


At  100\  Engelhardt  &  MaddreU. 

12  C  72  ....  30-77  30-61 

10  H  10  ....  4-27  4-31 

2MnO 72  ....  3077  30-56 

10  O  80  ....  34-19  34-52 

CWHMMi>»0»    234  ....  100-00  100*00 
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Antifflonie  oxide,  even  that  which  is  precipitated  from  tartar «emetic  by  ammonia 
r Lepage.  /.  cAtm.  mid.  20,  8),  is  nearly  insoluble  in  lactic  acid,  bat  dissolves  somewhat 
copioilsly  in  acid  lactate  of  potash,  without  however  yielding  crystals  (Engelhard t  9c 
Maddrell).  Biantimoniate  of  potash  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  lactic  acid. 
(J.  O.  Bnchner.) 

Lactate  of  Bismuth,  —  a.  Bihasic,  —  Nitric  acid  saturated  with 
bismuth  is  dropped  into  a  dilute  solution  of  lactate  of  soda;  the  mixture 
boiled  for  some  time;  and  the  copious  precipitate  collected  in  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  water.  Dried  at  100°,  at  which  temperature  it  does  not 
diminish  in  weighty  it  contains  74*55  per  cont.  of  teroxide  of  bismuth, 
flo  that  its  formula  is  2BiO',C"H^°0^°.  It  is  neither  dissolved  nor  decom- 
posed by  water,  either  cold  or  boiling.     (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

6.  Monobasic.  —  The  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth 
dissolves  sparingly  in  the  acid,  and  yields  by  evaporation  small  crystals, 
which  when  purified  from  the  free  acid  by  washing  with  alcohol  and 
afterwards  with  ether,  present  the  appearance  of  delicate  microscopic 
needles.  —  2.  Nitric  acid  saturated  with  bismuth  is  precipitated  by  a 
slight  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of  lactate  of  soda;  the  resulting 
crystalline  magma  of  lactate  of  bismuth  and  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  [warm  1]  water,  which  takes  place 
without  turbidity,  if  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  not  in  excess;  the  solution 
left  at  rest;  the  mother-liquor,  after  separation  from  the  resulting 
crystalline  crusts,  mixed  with  alcohol,  till  it  begins  to  be  milky;  sepa- 
pated  after  two  days  from  the  newly  formed  crusts;  and  the  addition  of 
alcohol  in  small  quantity  repeated  as  often  as  crystalline  crusts  are 
obtained;  these  crusts  are  then  rinsed  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  water,  and  dried  in  the  air.  If  too  much  alcohol  were  added  at  once, 
nitrate  of  soda  would  be  likewise  precipitated,  and  this  could  be  washed 
away  without  some  decomposition  of  the  bismuth-salt.  —  The  crusts  do 
not  give  off  any  thing  at  100°.  They  impart  to  cold  water,  a  certain 
portion  of  acid,  together  with  a  trace  of  teroxide;  but  they  dissolve  for  the 
most  part  in  boiling  water,  leaving  the  salt  a,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling 
does  not  yield  any  crystals;  when  evaporated  however,  it  deposits  crys- 
talline crusts  [of  a  more  acid  salt  ?],  which  form  a  clear  solution  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  but  produce  considerable  turbidity  with  a  larger 
quantity.   (Engelhardt,  Ann.  Fharm.  651,  367.) 

At  100*.  Engelhardt. 

12  C  72  ....  1818  19  33 

10  H 10  ....  2*53  2-55 

BiO» 234  ....  5909  5915 

10  O  80  ....  20-20  18-97 

BiO»,CMH»*»0^^ 396    ....  10000     lOO'OO 

[The  result  of  the  analysis  does  not  appear  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  nncleas« 
theory.] 

Lactate  of  Zinc. — Obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  lactic  acid, 
or  by  mixing  lactate  of  lime  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and  washing  the 
small  crystals  (Bliicher,  Pogg.  63,  429);  or  again,  by  a  process  similar  to 
Wohler^  method  of  preparing  the  iron-salt  (p.  491.)  Crystallises  readily. 
Small^  obliquely  truncated,  ^uz^sided  prisms  (Braconnot,  Gay-Lussac  k 
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Peloaze);  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  (K.  Schmidt,  Ann. 
Pharm.  61,  331;  vid.  also  Schabus,  Jahretiber.  1854,  405).  Needles 
haying  a  slightly  acid,  styptic  taste.  (Cap  &  Henry.)  Needles  which 
redden  litmas.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  The  crystals  give  off  17'79 
per  cent.  ^6  At.)  water  at  100^  (Mitscherlich  &  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm, 
7,  47.)  They  do  not  lose  weight  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  air;  bat  in 
vacno,  they  give  off  18-22  p.  c.  water,  so  that  from  120°  to  160°,  they 
lose  only  3*  184  per  cent,  and  no  more  at  310°.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 
A  further  loss  takes  place  at  250°,  but  the  salt  turns  brown  at  the  same 
time.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze.)  At  a  higher  temperature,  charring  and 
combustion  takes  place,  but  without  fusion.  Sulphuretted  hydro^n 
does  not  completely  precipitate  the  zinc  from  the  aqueous  solution  |  ?]. 
(Braconnot;  compare  p.  476).  The  crystals  dissolve  in  more  than  50  pts. 
of  cold  water,  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water  (Braconnot);  in  58 
pts.  of  cold,  and  in  6  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell).  The 
salt  is  nearly  insoluble  (quite,  according  to  Gray-Lussao  &  Pelouze)  in 
alcohol  either  cold  or  boiling.  (Cap  &  Henry;  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 


12  C  720 

10  II  10-0 

2  ZnO 80-4 

10  O  80-0 

Ci2H'0Zn2O" ....  242-4     ..     100  00    ....  lOO'OO    ....  10000     ....  100-00    ....  10000 

Ci-ystah,  Mitscherlich  &  Liebig.  Thomson.  . 

12  C 72-0  ....  24-29  24-04  24*72 

16  H -leO  ....   5-40  5-49  5*41 

2  ZnO 80-4  ....     27-13     27-29  2689 

16  0 128-0  ....     43-18     43-18  42-98 

Ci2Hi0ZnW«  +  6Aq  296-4     ....  10000    10000    10000 

The  salt  analysed  by  Strecker  was  prepared  from  alanine  {\x,  434);  Thomson's 
crystals  {Ann.  Pharm.  23,  238)  were  obtained  from  the  acid  of  sauerkraut. 

Lactate  of  Zinc  and  Potassium,  —  Prepared  like  the  corresponding 
sodium-salt; — after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  anhydrous.  (Strecker.) 

Lactate  of  Zinc  and  Sodium.  —  By  partially  precipitating  lactate  of 
zinc  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporating  over  the  water-bath,  a 
syrupy  residue  is  obtained,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  for  the  most  part 
into  a  rather  soft  crystalline  mass.  After  drjring  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
gives  off*  90  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at  120°.  Dissolves  readily  in  water,  but 
a  moderately  dilute  solution  yields  crystals  of  lactate  of  zinc.  (Strecker, 
Ann.  Pharm.  91,  354.) 


Mitscherlich    Engelhardt 
&  Liebig.      &  MaddreU. 

Strecker. 

Hemtz. 

29-70 

....     29-34    ..^     29-55     .. 

..     29-43     . 

...    29-61 

413 

....       4-22     ....       4-08     .. 

4-18     . 

4-19 

3317 

....     33-26     ....     33-48     .. 

.     33-10     . 

..    33-34 

3300 

....     33-18     ....     32-89     .. 

.     33-29     . 

...     32-86 

J>ried  at  UO"". 

Strecker. 

C»HWOW  

....  162-0    . 

..     69-4 

ZnO    

....     40-2     . 

..     17-2     .. 

17-2 

NaO   

....     31-2     . 

..     13-4 

CWH^ZnNaO"  .... 

....  233-4     . 

..   1000 
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LactaU  of  Cadmium.  —  1 .  Obtainad  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  or 
carbonate  of  the  oxide  in  the  boiling  acid  to  saturation,  then  filtering, 
eraporating  till  a  crystalline  film  forms,  and  cooling.  (Lepage,  J.  chim. 
med,  20,  8;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  31,  377;  Engelhardt  &  MaddrelT.)— 2.  By 
mixing  the  boiling  solutions  of  lactate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  cadmium 
in  exactly  equivalent  proportions,  filtering  from  sulphate  of  lime  and 
evaporating.  (Lepage.) — Spongy  mass  consisting  of  small  white  needles 
(Lepage);  colourless  neutral  needles,  which,  after  drying  in  the  air,  give 
off  only  0*28  p.  c.  of  hygroscopic  water  at  100°.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 
—  The  salt  dissolves  in  8  or  9  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  4  pts.  of  boiling  water, 
but  does  not  crystallise  from  the  latter  solution  on  cooling,  unless  it  be 
previously  evaporated  till  a  crystalline  film  forms.  (Lepage.)  Dissolves 
in  10  pts.  of  cold  and  in  8  pts.  of  boiling  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  even 
when  hot     (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

Needles.  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  0   72  ....  24-83  2472 

10  H  10  ....  3-45  3-43 

2CdO 128  ....  44-14  43-88 

10  O  80  ....  27-58  27-97 

C"Hi»Cd»OW ....  290    ....  10000     lOO'OO 

Stannous  Lactate. — Qtuidrobasic. — The  acid  solution  of  protochloride 
of  tin  mixed  with  bibasio  lactate  of  soda,  deposits  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  must  be  washed  with  water.  After  drying  iu  the  air,  it 
gives  off  only  0'77  per  cent,  of  water  at  100°;  is  insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol;  gives  up  to  boiling  water  a  large  quantity  of  acid  and  a  trace 
of  tin,  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  iu  acetic  acid 
after  boiling  for  some  time.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  The  solution  of 
tin  in  lactic  acid  deposits  a  certain  quantity  of  binoxide  when  evapo- 
rated, and  afterwards  deposits  an  acid  salt  in  small  wedge-shaped 
octohedrons.    (Braconnot) 

CryetaU  at  100**.  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72  ....  16-74  1706 

10  H 10  ....   2-33  1-96 

4  SnO 268  ....  6233  6334 

10  O  80  ....  18-60  17-64 

2SnO,C»H>«Sn2(y»..  430    ....  10000    10000 

Statmie  Lactate.  —  Bichloride  of  tin  does  not  form  a  precipitate  with  lactate  of 
soda ;  nor  does  the  mixture  yield  crystals  when  evaporated  to  a  synip.  (Engelhardt  & 
Maddrell.) 

Lactate  of  Lead.  —  Polyhadc.  —  By  digesting  h  with  oxide  of  lead, 
which  then  swells  up  considerably,  or  by  precipitating  it  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia.  The  mass  when  dissolved  in  water,  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  a  styptic  taste.  It  dries  up  to  a  soft  powder;  glimmers  away 
like  tinder,  when  set  on  fire  at  a  single  point,  leaving  about  83  per  oent 
of  lead  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide;  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
more  freely  in  hot  water,  whence  on  cooling,  a  portion  is  deposited  in  the 
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form  of  a  light  yellow  powder;  tbe  eolation  is  clouded  by  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air.     (Berzeliue.) 

h,  Bibadc^^-Bj  saturating  the  boiling  acid  with  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  sweet  and  styptie-tastin^  syrup  obtained  by  evaporation  dries  np  to 
an  easily  soluble  gum  (Scheele,  Braconnot),  and  forms  after  standing  for 
some  time,  a  granular  salt,  permanent  in  tbe  air,  soluble  in  alcohoL 
(Berzelius.)  The  acid  saturated  while  hot  with  carbonate  of  lead,  ia 
neutral,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  slightly  acid,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  a  film  of  carbonate  of  lead;  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  dries 
np  to  a  gum  which  dissolves  easily  in  ordinary  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  when  cold,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  at  the  boiling 
heat;  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  it  separates  completely  in  threads 
on  cooling;  ether  does  not  dissolve  a  trace  of  it.  (Engelhardt  Sc 
Maddrell.) 

Ferrous  Lactate.  —  1.  Obtained  by  dissolving  iron  filings  in  the  hot 
aqueous  acid  as  long  as  hydrogen  continues  to  escape,  and  filtering  the 
liquid  while  hot  (Braconnot,  Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze). — Kossmann  {ReperL 
77,  226)  washes  the  crystals  obtained  from  the  filtrate  by  cooling,  on  the 
filter,  first  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  then  with  alcohol.  He 
likewise  obtains  an  additional  quantity  of  crystals  from  the  mother-liquor 
by  boiling  with  iron  filings.  (Compare  Louradour,  J,  Pharm.  26,  165.) 
—  2.  By  dissolving  ferrous  carbonate  in  lactic  acid.  Lipowitz  {N,  Br, 
Arch,  82,  277)  precipitates  ferrous  sulphate  purified  by  Bonsdorff's 
process  (v,  239)  with  carbonate  of  soda  at  the  boiling  heat;  washes  the 
precipitate  quickly  with  boiling  alcohol;  dissolves  it  in  previously  heated 
lactic  acid;  and  quickly  dries  between  paper  the  crystal^  which  form  on 
coolinff.  —  3.  Bibasic  lactate  of  ammonia,  soda,  lime  or  baryta  is  precipi- 
tated by  ferrous  sulphate  or  chloride  (Lepage,  J,  Chim.  rn^a,  22,  5):  The 
solution  of  1 00  pts.  of  lactate  of  lime  in  500  pts.  of  boiling  water,  is 
mixed  in  a  flask  with  a  solution  of  62  pts.  ferrous  sulphate  in  500  pts.  of 
water  and  a  small  quantity  of  lactic  acid;  the  mixture  heated  with  agita- 
tion in  the  water-bath;  the  solution  quickly  filtered  from  the  gypsum,  and 
rapidly  boiled  down  to  one-half  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron  wire 
in  a  porcelain  or  cast  iron  vessel;  the  liquid  filtered;  the  crystals  which 
form  on  cooling  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  between  paper;  and  the 
mother-liquor  repeatedly  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  pom t. — A  similar 
process  is  adopted  by  Wackenroder.  —  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell :  Oil  of 
vitriol  is  boiled  in  a  flask  with  excess  of  lactate  of  baryta;  the  filtrate  mixed 
with  alcohol,  and  the  crystals  washed  with  that  liquid. — Haidler  (Jahrb. 
pr,  Pharm.  9,  20):  .Alcoholic  solutions  of  lactate  of  lime  and  protocoloride 
of  iron  are  mixed,  and  the  resulting  crystals  washed  with  alcohol  after  24 
hours.  —  Bliicher  {Pogg,  63,  429):  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  two  salts.  — 
Wackenroder:  194  pts.  of  lactate  of  lime  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  are  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  34  pts.  of 
iron  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  mixture  set  aside  to  crystallise  in  a  closed 
vessel  completely  filled  with  it;  and  the  remainder  of  the  crystals  pre- 
cipitated from  the  mother-liquor  by  addition  of  alcohol  free  from  air. — 
Pagenstecher  {Repert,  76,  307):  Lactate  of  ammonia  (obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating lactate  of  lime  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a  syrup)  dissolved  in  6  pts.  of  alcohol  of  30*^  Bm.,  is  mixed 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron;  and  the  crvstals  which 
form  in  36  hours,  collected  upon  linen,  washed  with  aloonol^  pressed 
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I  between  paper,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  or  better  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 

vitriol.     Engelhardt  &  Maddrell  recrjstallLse  the  salt  thus  obtained  from 
(  water  free  from  air. 

I  4.  This  salt  is  also  formed  when  sugar  of  any  kind  is  left  to  undergo 

i  the  lactic  acid   fermentation  in   contact  with    iron   filings. — Wohler 

I  {Ann,  Fharm,  48,  149):  2  lbs.  of  sour  milk^  with  1  oz.  of  milk-sugar 

and  1  oz.  of  iron  filings,  are  set  aside  for  several  days  at  a  temnerature 
I  between   30°  and  40  ,  the  mixture   being  shaken  and  the  milk-sugar 

!  renewed  from  time  to  time,  till  the  ferrous  lactate  is  deposited  in  the 

form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder.     The  liquid  is  then  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  filtered  hot  into  a  vessel  which  is  afterwards  closed,  the 
I  mother-liquor,  after  a  few  days,  poured  off*  from  the  crust  of  needle- 

shaped  crystals;  and  these  crystalling  crusts  washed  with  cold  witter,  and 
quickly  dried  on  bibulous  paper  at  a  gentle  heat,  or  previously  rccrys- 
tallised  from  boiling  water.  (Compare  Gobley,  iV.  J.  Pharm^  6,  57; 
Ruder,  Jahrh.  pr,  Pharm.  6,  45.) 

Yellowish  white  needles,  which  redden  litmus  and  are  permanent  in 
the  air  after  drying.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  Greenish  white  crusts 
and  grains  made  up  of  slender  rectangular  needles,  baring  a  sweetish 
ferruginous  taste,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  (Wittstein,  JRepert.  83,  171.) 
White  tabular  crystals,  which  redden  litmus.  (Louradour.)  —  The  needles 
give  ofl*  all  their  water,  amounting  to  19*13  p.  c.  (6  At.)  in  vacuo,  or 
when  heated  to  100°  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  At  flO°  in  the  air,  they 
give  off  water  and  turn  brown,  then  gradually  black,  being  nearly 
transformed  into  ferric  lactate  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  gives 
off  an  empyreumatic  odour  at  120".  (Engelhardt  A;  Maddrell.)  The 
needles  swell  up  slightly  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  give  off 
white  acid  vapours  smelling  like  burnt  tartar,  and  finally  leave  27 '1  p.  c. 
of  ferric  oxide.  .  The  aqueous  solution  oxidises  quickly  in  contact  with 
the  air,  turning  brown,  but  without  forming  a  precipitate.  (Engelhardt  & 
Maddrell.)  When  boiled  in  a  narrow-necked  flask,  it  acquires  a  brownish 
yellow  colour,  in  a  few  minutes,  even  before  any  ferric  salt  is  formed, 
and  becomes  turbid  by  continued  boilinj^,  in  consequence  of  the  precipi- 
tation of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  amounting  in  the  end  to  7*5  per  cent, 
while  the  iron  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  brownish  yellow,  strongly 
acid  liquid  is  also  in  the  end  completely  converted  into  ferric  oxide, — 
and  the  liquid,  if  subsequently  digested  with  iron  filings,  takes  up  a  small 
quantity  of  iron,  but  retains  its  yellow  colour,  and  again  deposits  ferric 
oxide  when  boiled.  The  formation  of  ferric  oxide  during  the  boiling 
appears  to  be  accompanied  by  an  alteration  and  colouring  of  the  acid.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  needles  heated  in  shallow  dishes,  dries  up  without 
turbidity  to  a  dingy  yellow-green,  transparent,  brittle  mass  of  resin, 
containing  both  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron;  deliquesces  to  a  syrup 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  and  dissolves  completely  in  water.  (Wittstein.) 

The  needles  dissolve  in  48  pts.  of  water  at  10°,  forming  a  pale  yellow- 
green  solution;  in  12  pts.  of  boiling  water;  very  sparingly  in  weak,  and 
not  at  all  in  strong  alcohol.  (Wittstein.)  They  dissolve  with  tolerable 
facility  in  boiling  alcohol.     (Engelhardt  <fe  Maddrell.) 

The  salt  may  be  contaminated  with  ferrous  sulphate  (to  be  detected 
by  chloride  of  barium),  with  starch  (by  iodine),  with  milk-sugar  (by 
boiling  with  15  pts.  of  nitric  acid  to  3  pts.  of  the  salt,  and  crystallising 
the  resulting  mucic  acid  by  cooling).  (Louradour.)  —  Ferrous  sulphate 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  is  not  precipitated  by 
ammonia^  not  even  after  continued  exposure  to  the  air  and  heating. 
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DHed  at  100^  Engelhardt  &  Maddr«lL 

12  C  72     ....  30-77  3046 

10  H 10     ....  4-27  4-29 

2  FcO 72     ....  30-77  30-46 

10  O  80     ....  34-19  34-80 

CiaHWfeSQis 234     ....  10000     10000 

Fe^'ric  Lactate,  —  After  evaporation  of  the  solution.  Brown  mass. 
(Braconnot,  Gay-Lussac  and  Pelouze),  red-brown  (Berzelius),  yellow 
amorphous  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell),  deliquescent  (Gay-Lussac  & 
Pelouze),  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.)  —  The  dark-yellow  solution 
of  recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  in  the  heated  acidj  which  is  com- 
pletely precipitable  by  ammonia,  and  in  which  the  merest  trace  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  acid,  may  be  detected,  yields 
by  evaporation  a  yellowish  green  resinous  mass,  in  which  about  \  of  the 
iron  appears  to  be  converted  into  protoxide. — Sesquichloride  of  iron  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  assumes  a  dark  red  colour  when  mixed 
with  ammonia  in  the  cold,  and  forms  after  some  minutes  only,  a  brownbh 
precipitate,  a  small  quantity  of  iron  remaining  in  solution;  but  when 
heated,  it  immediately  deposits  nearly  all  the  iron.     (Wittstein.) 

Lactate  of  Cobalt,  —  By  boiling  the  hydrate  with  the  acid.  (Engel- 
hardt and  Maddrell.)  Bose-coloured  crystalline  grains  (Braconnot,  Gay- 
Lussao  <&  Pelouze),  consisting  of  needles,  slightly  acid  and  permanent  in 
the  air;  they  do  not  give  off  anything  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  but  at 
100°,  they  part  with  all  their  water,  amounting  to  19 '58  per  cent. 
(Engelhardt  &>  Maddrell.)  In  the  fire,  they  char  and  burn,  but  do  not 
melt  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  from  their  aqueous  solntion 
only  a  portion  of  the  oxide,  leaving  a  pale  red  [monobasic  %]  salt. 
(Braconnot.)  The  grains  dissolve  in  38  pts.  of  cold  water  (Braconnot), 
more  readily  in  boiling  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  which  precipi- 
tates them  from  water.  (Engelhardt  k  Maddrell.) 

Dried  at  100^  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72     ....  30-38  30-36 

10  H 10     ....  4-22  4-46 

2CoO 75     ....  31-65  31-49 

10  O 80     ....  33-75  33-69 

C"H»0Co»Oi2 237     ....  100-00    100*00 

Lactate  of  Nickel.  —  By  dissolving  carbonate  of  nickel  in  the  boiling 
acid,  or  by  precipitating  the  sulphate  with  lactate  of  baryta,  and  filtering. 
(Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  Emerald-green,  indistinct  crystals,  having  a 
sweet  and  afterwards  metallic  taste.  (Braconnot.)  Small  apple-green 
needles,  or  from  very  concentrated  solutions,  crystalline  crusts,  which 
redden  litmus  slightly,  and  are  permanent  in  the  air.  In  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  water,  at  100**,  11*42 
per  cent  (4  At.),  and  at  130°,  in  all  18-39  n.  c.  (6  At.)  (Engelhardt  <& 
Maddrell).  Chars  and  inflames  in  the  fire,  but  without  fusing;  dissolves 
in  30  pts.  of  cold  water  (Braconnot),  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  and 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  even  when  hot,  which,  in  fact,  precipitates  it  from 
the  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  a  pulp  soon  becoming  crystalline. 
(Engelhardt  and  Maddrell.) 
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Dried  at  100^  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72  ....  28-23  27-56 

12  H  12  ....  4-71  4-79 

2  NiO 75  ....  29-41  2918 

12  O 96  ....  37-65  38-47 

C"H«>Ni«0>«  +  2Aq  255     ....  100-00     10000 

CupHc  Lactate.  *—  a.  Quadrohasic.  —  Lactic  acid  satarated  at  the 
boiling  heat  with  cnprio  carboDate,  deposits  on  cooling  a  light  blue 
mixture  of  a  heayy  granular  salt  a,  and  another  pastj  basic  colt,  from 
which  the  former  may  be  separated  by  levigation. 

The  latter  salt  dissolves  very  sparingly,  even  in  boiling  water;  it 
cannot  be  obtained  quite  pure,  and  accordingly  gives,  sometimes  45-16  per 
cent,  of  cupric  oxide  and  13*97  water,  sometimes  45*71  cupric  oxide  and 
15*47  water. 

The  salt  a  presents  the  appearance  of  dark  blue  heayy  granules,  also 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 


a.  Dried  at  100*.  •Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72  ....  22-36  22-44 

10  H  10  ....  311  2-96 

4  CuO  160  ....  49-69  4989 

10  O  80  ....  24-84  24-71 

2CuO,C»3HWCu«0» ..  322     ....  100-00     100-00 

6.  —  BihasiC,  —  Cuprous  oxide  in  contact  with  lactic  acid,  yields  metallic  copper 
and  cupric  lactate.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Pelouze.)  — 1.  Bj  boiling  carbonate  of  copper 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid.  —  2.  By  precipitating  lactate  of 
baryta  with  sulphate  of  copper.  —  On  evaporating  and  cooling  the  filtrate^ 
the  salt  is  obtained  in  large  crystals  (Engelhardt  <&  Maddrell);  sometimes 
in  blue  right  rectangular  prisms,  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  in  thick 
dark  green  prisms,  which  pass  into  the  blue  when  recrystallised.  Both 
kinds  of  crystals  contain  4  At.  water.  (Pelouze.)  The  green  crystals  are 
flat  prisms  belonging  to  the  obliqlie  prismatic  system,  and  resembling 
gypsum.  The  crystals  run  through  all  shades  of  colour,  between  blue 
and  green,  and  the  green  crystals  are  produced  in  greatest  abundance  by 
the  second  mode  of  preparation,  and  do  not  turn  blue  by  recrystallisa- 
tion.  Alcohol,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  light  blue 
silky  needles  of  the  same  composition.  —  The  crystals  -give  off  all  their 
water,  amounting  to  13'13  per  cent.  (4  At.)  in  cold  air  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  very  quickly  at  100°,  without  change  of  appearance.  The  dry  salt 
remains  unaltered  up  to  200°,  and  burns  away  with  a  glimmering  light  at 
210°.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it 
melts,  gives  off  26*2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  yields 
41  per  cent,  of  a  distillate  similar  to  that  obtained  with  the  free  acid 
(the  last  third,  which  is  a  solution  of  lactide  in  acetone,  immediately 
solidifying  as  lactide  on  addition  of  water),  and  leaves  29*5  p.  c.  copper 
with  3-3  charcoal.  (Pelouze.)  The  dry  salt  yields  between  200°  and  210°, 
carbonic  acid,  aldehyde,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  ordinary  lactic  acid 
(perhaps  arising  from  a  residue  of  water  in  the  salt),  and  leaves  copper 
together  with  lactic  anhydride,  which  decomposes  between  250°  and  260®, 
as  described  at  page  480.    (Engelhardt, -4 nn.  PAarm.   70,  241.)  —  The 
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aqueous  solution  forms  with  excess  of  potash,  a  clear  dark  blue  liquid, 
and  with  excess  of  lime,  a  liquid  of  a  lighter  blue  colour,  with  partial 
precipitation  of  the  oxide.  (Pelouze.)  In  this  respect,  lactic  acid  agrees 
with  the  sugars,  and  differs  from  acetic,  tartaric,  racemic,  and  citric  acid, 
from  which  oxide  of  copper  may  be  completely  precipitated  by  lime. 
(Pelouze.)  But  if  sufficient  milk  of  lime  be  present,  the  hydrated  cupric 
oxide,  which  at  first  dissolves  in  the  lactate  of  lime,  is  completely  preci- 
pitated; and  from  cupric  nitrate  containing  sal-am n^oniac,  giycocol, 
gelatin, — or  more  especially,  gelatin,  casein  or  fibrin  mixed  with  potash, 
milk  of  lime  does  not  precipitate  the  cupric  oxide  completely;  only 
impure  lactate  of  lime,  not  lactate  of  zinc,  protects  cupric  nitrate  from 
complete  precipitation.  Hence  this  reaction  g^ven  by  Pelouze,  as  a  test 
of  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  in  cows'  urine,  and  in 
the  yolk  of  egg  (p.  473),  requires  fuller  confirmation.  (Strecker,  Ann, 
Pharm.  62,  216.) 

The  crystals  dissolve  in  6  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  2*2  pts.  of  boiling 
water,  in  115  pts.  of  cold*  and  in  26  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  (Engelhardt 
&  Maddrell.) 

Dried  at  100*.  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72     ....  29-75  29*64 

10  H 10     ....  4*14  4*14 

2CuO 80     ....  33*06  32*27 

10  O  80     ....  3305  33-95 

Cm^oCuSQia 242     ....  10000     100*00 


Mercurous  Lactate,  — Needles  which,  when  heated,  melt  in  their  water 
of  crystallisation,  froth  up,  assume  an  olive-green  colour,  emit  the 
odour  of  acetic  acid,  and  leave  charcoal  mixed  with  mercury.  Dissolves 
readily  in  water.  (Bi*aconnot.)  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  warm,  highly  con- 
centrated lactate  of  soda  and  2  vol.  of  a  saturated  solution  ioi  mercurous 
nitrate,  soon  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  and  assumes  a  rose  or 
carmine  colour,  and  then,  after  24  hours,  yields  rose  or  carmine-coloured 
laminsB  grouped  in  rosettes.  These  crystals  give  off  5*64  p.c.  (4  At.) 
water  at  100  ,  becoming  darker  in  colour,  but  without  further  decompo- 
sition. They  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water,  forming  a  very  acid 
liquid,  and  when  immersed  in  boiling  water,  are  resolved  into  metallic 
mercury  and  a  mercuric  salt.  They  are  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
their  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  deposits  a  white  heavy  powder.  (Engel- 
hardt &  Maddrell.) 

Air»drUd  eryMtaU.  Engelhardt  &  Maddrdl. 

12  C  72  ....  12*08     12-49 

10  H 10  ....       1*68 

4  Hg    400  ....  67*11     67'44 

12  O 96  ....  1611 

2  HO  18  ....      302 

Ci2HWHg:*0»  +  2Aq  596     ....  10000 

Meixuric  Lactate,  —  Quadribasie,  —  By  saturating  the  boiling  dilute 
acid  with  mercuric  oxide,  filtering,  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  and  cooling,  a 
mixture  is  obtained  of  a  small  quantity  of  light  yellow  insoluble  powder^ 
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I  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  colonrless  easily  soluble  powder;  and  this,  when 

c  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  3*icl(]s  a  solution  whence  the  salt  is  depo- 

r  sited  in  shining  needles  which  redden  litmus  strongly.     These  needles  do 

1  not  suffer  any  loss  at  100°;  they  dissolve  very  readily  in  cold  water,  are 

i  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  and  dissolve  with  difficulty  in 

,  alcohol  even  when  hot  (Engelhard t  &  Maddrell.)  —  Red  deliquescent  gnm 

I  which  after  soma  ^eeks  deposits  a  semi-cry stallme  powder.  (Berzelius.) 


Crystals.  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72  ....  12-12     12-41 

10  H 10  ....       1-68 

4  Hg   400  ....  67-34     67-61 

14  O 112  ....  18-86 


2HgO,C'2HWHg^»2 594     loooO 


Lactate  of  Silver.  —  Bibasic.  —  Obtained  by  saturating  the  aqneous 
acid  with  oxide  of  silver.  White,  very  slender  needles,  having  a  silky 
lustre,  and  united  in  tufts  (in  nodules,  according  to  Engelhardt  & 
Maddrell).  They  assume  a  reddish  colour  on  exposure  to  light  (blackish, 
especially  when  heated,  and  give  off  8-34  per  cent  (4  At)  water  at  80°). 
(Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  They  melt  quickly  when  heated,  turning 
brown  and  swelling  up  (at  100°,  with  blackening,  according  to  Engelhardt 
&  Maddrell),  then  take  fire  and  leave  silver  mixed  with  charcoal. 
(Braconnot)  Their  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  is  decolorised  by  con- 
tinued boiling,  and  gradually  deposits  brown  flakes.  (Engelhardt  & 
Maddrell.)  Thcv  dissolve  in  20  pts.  of  cold  water  (Braconnot);  are 
nearly  insoluble  m  cold  alcohol;  but  dissolve  so  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol 
that  the  solution  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  pulp  on  cooling.  From  the 
cooled  solution,  ether  precipitates  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  producing  at 
the  same  time,  a  strong  blue  colour.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.)  Acetate 
of  potash  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  acetate  of  silver. 
(Qay-Lussao  &  Pelouze.)  —  The  solution  of  the  oxide  in  the  aqueous 
acid  dries  up  to  a  soft  translucent  gum,  which  has  a  sharp  metallic  taste, 
and  whose  alcoholic  solution  becomes  greenish  yellow  by  evaporation, 
and  when  redissolved  in  water,  deposits  brown  argentiferous  flakes  and 
assumes  a  red  colour.     (Berzelius.) 


Dried  at  SO'*.  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72    ....  18-27  18-07 

10  H 10     ....  2-54  2-53 

2Ag 216     ....  54-82  54-52 

12  O 96     ....  24-37  24-88 

Ci3HWAg»0» ...  394     ....  100  00  100-00 


Air 'dried  crystals.  Engelhardt  &  Maddrell. 

12  C  72    ....  16-74 

14  11 14     ....      3-26 

2  Ag     216     ....  50-23     49-94 

36  O  128     ....     29-77 

C»SHWAg=0»  +  4Aq  430    ....  100-00 
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Lactic  acid  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  and  dissolTes 
sparingly  in  eUier,     (Berzelins,  Gray-Lussac  &  Pelonze.) 

The  statement  of  Cap  &  Henry  (/.  Pharm.  27,  355)  that  there  exists  a  laeiaie  qf 
urea,  and  that  all  the  urea  contained  in  human  urine  is  in  the  form  of  this  compound, 
has  been  disproved  by  Lecann  {Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  14,  90)  and  Pelonze.  (N.  Ann, 
Chim.  Phyt,  6,  65.) 

Lactic  acid  coagulates  whiie  of  egg  and  sweet  mxUc.  (Oay-Lussac  & 
Pelonze.) 


Conjugated  Compounds 

1.  Lactate  of  Ethyl. 

A.  Strbgker.    Ann,  Pharm.  81,  247;  91,  355. 

Lepage.  .  J,  Chim,  mSd.  20,  8;  also  J,  pr,  Chem.  31,  377. 

Laetie  ether,  Milcheauret  Aethyloxyd,  Milchvineeter, 

Preparation,  1.  Dry  lactate  of  lime  is  distilled  with  snlphoTinate  of 
potash— or  better:  1  pt.  of  lactate  of  lime  and  potash  (p.  484),  with  1-4 
pt.  of  sulphovinate  of  potash, — ^the  thin,  faintly  smelling  distillate  which 
passes  over  between  150°  and  180°,  saturated  with  chloride  of  calcium; 
and  the  syrupy  solution  cooled.  Crystals  are  then  obtained  consisting  of 
CaCl,C^H'®0";  and  these  by  distillation  yield  tolerably  pure  lactic  ether. 
(Strecker.) 

2.  Four  pts.  of  pulverised  lactate  of  lime  are  distilled  with  5  pts.  of  rectified 
spirit  and  3  pts.  of  oil  of  Titriol,  till  the  contents  of  the  retort  begin  to  turn  brown; 
and  the  distillate  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  decanted  after  24  hours,  and  rectified. 
(Lepage.) 

Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1"08  (0-866  according  to  Lepage,)  having  a 
faint  odour  (like  rum,  according  to  Lepage).  It  does  not  exhibit  a  constant 
boiling  point,  but  the  greater  portion  distils  over  between  150°  and  160°. 
(Boils  at  77':  Lepage.)    Vapour-density  4*75.  (Strecker.) 

Calculation. 

20  C    120     50-85 

20  H  20     8-47 

12  Q   96 40  68 

C»H»0"    236     10000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour  20  8*3200 

H-gas    20  1-3860 

0-gas 6  6-6558 

Vapour 4     16*3618 

1     4  0904 

The  very  unusual  condensation  to  4  volumes  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  ration«l 
formuU  of  lactic  acid  is  C^^H^O*  «•  C<H60,C8H»0*  j  but  as  lactic  acid  appears  in  all 
its  other  compounds  to  be  bibasic,  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  ether  C^H^^O^ 
splits  up  when  heated  into  2  volumes  of  C><>Hi<>0*.     (Strecker.) 
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Lactic  ether  is  neutral  to  vegetable  eolonra  (Streeker),  and  remains 
80  after  keeping  for  a  month  in  bottles  containing  air  (Lepage) ;  but 
when  mixed  with  water  it  immediately  exhibits  an  acid  reaction. 
(Strecker.)  With  fixed  alksdis  it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  a  lactate 
of  the  alkali,  and  when  shaken  np  with  milk  of  Hme,  it  solidifies  in  the 
course  of  a  night  into  a  white  jelly  of  lactate  of  lime.  (Lepage.)  When 
the  aqueous  mixture  is  boiled  with  oxide  of  zinc,  alcohol  is  formed,  and 
lactate  of  zinc  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  No  ethylolactic  acid  appeara 
to  be  formed.  (Strecker.)  —  When  dry  ammoniacai  gas  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  lactic  ether  in  absolute  alcohol,  lactam ide  is  formed,  and 
remains  in  colourless  crystalline  laminao  when  the  solution  is  evaporated. 
(Strecker.) 

Lactic  ether  with  Chloride  of  Calcium.  CaCl,C*H*»0*'.  —  Lactic  ether 
dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  with  rise 
of  temperature,  aud,  after  a  while,  the  mass  solidifies  in  an  aggregate  of 
transparent,  colourless,  crystalline  grains,  which  appear  to  be  rectangular 
prisma.    When  heated,  they  give  off  lactic  ether.  (Strecker.) 


20  C  

...  120'0 

....    41-2      .... 
....      6-9      .... 
....     12-2  T 
....       6-9  /   - 
....     32-8 

Strecker. 
40-6 

20  H 

...    20-0 
...    35-4 
...    200 
...    96-0 

6-8 

CI 

,fto     ....     12-9 

Ca 

12  0 

19-2 

CaCl,C*»H»OM 

...  291-4 

....  100-0 

Lactic  ether  minces  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol  and  viuic 
ether.  (Strecker,  Lepage.) 

A  miztare  of  4  pts.  lactate  of  lime,  5  pts.  wood-spirit,  and  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  does 
not  yield  any  lactate  of  methyl,  when  distilled,  nothing  but  wood-spirit  parsing  over. 
(Lepage.) 


2.  Lactone.  P 

C»H"0\ 

Pelocze.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phf/s,  13,  262. 

The  anhydride  which  remains  when  lactic  acid  is  distilled  at  130^ 
yields  at  150°  a  distillate,  consisting  of  lactone  aud  lactide^  from  whicli 
the  lactone  may  he  distilled  off  at  130°.  It  is  then  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  (in  which  a  portion  dissolves.)  separated  therefrom 
by  a  pipette,  placed  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  the 
2  At.  water  of  hydration  which  it  contains,  are  with  difficulty  with- 
drawn, and  rectified. 

Colourless  or  pale  yellow  liquid,  which  floats  on  water,  boils  at 
about  92°,  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  and  burning  taste. 

VOL.  XI.  2  K 
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Lactone  ipradaally  sdquires  a  darker  colour  bj  ezposartt  to  tbe  air. 
It  burns  readily  with  a  blue  flame,  and  without  depositing  charcoal. 

It  combiner  intimately  with  water^  forminiy  an  oily  bydfftte^ 
Cap^ieQs  2H0,  which  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  water.  (Pelonse.) 

[This  product,  which  Engelhardt  was  not  able  to  obtain  by  the  same 
process,  cannot  certainly  be  classed  with  the  ketones  (vii,  214),  sinca 
lactic  acid,  regarded  as  monobasic,  would  yield  the  ketone  C"*H"0*; 
2C'H«0«— C'H'O*  =  C"H*°0*;  moreover  there  is  no  known  instance  of  a 
ketone  being  formed  from  a  bibasic  acid,  and  lactic  acid  could  scarcely 
yield  one  having  the  composition  C**H"0'.] 


Appendix  to  Lactic  Acid, 


Sarcolactic  Acid. 

Berzelius.    Schw,  10, 145. 
LiEBiG.     Ann.  Fharm,  62,  278,  and  326. 
Engelhardt.     Ann.  Pharm.  65,  259. 
W.  Heintz.     Poffg.  75,  391. 

Berzelius,  in  1806,  discovered  in  muscular  flesh,  an  acid,  whioa 
he  pronounced  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  of  sour  milk,  but  which, 
though  similar  to  lactic  acid  in  composition  and  appearance,  nevertbe* 
less,  as  Liebig  showed  in  1847,  exhibited  remarkable  differences  in  its 
salts,  and  therefore  until  these  difierences  are  explained,  perhaps  by  the 
discovery  of  an  impurity  in  the  acid  of  flesh,  the  latter  must  be  distin- 
guished as  sarcolactic  acid  (paralactic  acid,  according  to  Heintz).  Ber- 
zelius thought  that  he  had  detected  this  acid  in  many  other  animal  sub- 
stances, both  solid  and  liquid,  viz.,  in  brain,  blood,  and  urine;  subsequent 
researches  (p.  473),  have  however  thrown  doubt  on  this  conclusion. 
(Berzelius  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  portion  of  these  substances  which 
was  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water;  added  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol  to  precipitate  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda; 
digested  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  lead;  treated  the  liquid  filtered 
from  sulphate,  chloride,  and  often  phosphate  of  lead,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  and  evaporated  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup.)  Peretti*s  acid  from 
flesh  {J,  P/iarm.  12,  274,)  is,  according  to  his  later  experiments,  (J: 
Phai'Tii.  1 4,  536,)  lactic  acid  containing  phosphate  of  lime. 

Preparation.  1.  The  red  liquid  expressed  from  chopped  flesh  is  co- 
agulated by  heat;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  brown  extract;  this 
extract  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*833;  the  potash,  soda,  and 
lime  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  tartrates  by  alcoholic  tartaric  acid; 
the  filtered  liquid  digested  with  finely  triturated  carbonate  of  lead  till  a 
portion  of  the  lead  is  dissolved;  the  liquid  again  filtered  to  separate 
chloride  mid  tartrate  of  lead;  the  alcohol  evaporated;  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  water;  and  the  lead  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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I  The  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate,  yields,  by  evaporation,  a  colour- 

less,  very  acid  syrup,   contaminated  only  with  an  extractive  animal 
I  matter.  (Berzelios,  Lehrh,  Au9g.  iii,  9,  573.)  —  2.  After  the  inosate  of 

I  baryta,  &c,  (p.  119,)  has  been  deposited  from  the  juice  of  flesh,  the 

I  decanted  mother-liquor  is  further  evaporated  over  the  water-bath;  the 

I  residue  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  all  the  sarcolactates;  the 

\  alcoholic  solution  decanted  from  the  syrup  below  it,  and  evaporated  to  a 

(,  yellow  syrup,  which,  after  10  days,  solidifies  in  a  white  crystalline  mass, 

I  containing  —  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  sarcolactate   of  potash 

present  as  mother-liquor  —  creatine,  cratinine,  and  the  potash-salt  of  a 
peculiar  azotised  acid.  This  crystalline  mass  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  (formed  of  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2 
vols,  water,)  or  with  a  quantity  of  concentrated  oxalic  acid  sufficient  to 
form  a  crystalline  deposit;  the  mixture  immediately  treated  with  3  or  4 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  to  precipitate  sulphate  or  oxalate  of  potash; 
the  filtrate  mixed  with  ether,  till  this  liquid  no  longer  produces  turbidity; 
and  the  filtrate  distilled  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  a  syrup. 
This  syrup  is  washed  with  half  its  volume  of  alcohol,  then  with  5  volumes 
of  ether;  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated  and  mixed  with  milk  of  lime 
till  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  is  produced;  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate 
in  a  warm  place,  till  it  solidifies  into  a  white  crystalline  magma;  this 
substance  washed  with  cold  alcohol  till  all  yellowish  colour  is  removed 
from  it;  the  crystals  dissolved  in  hot  60  per  cent,  alcohol ;  and  the  solu- 
tion filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  (decolorised  if  necessary  by 
animal  charcoal,)  and  evaporated.  It  then  yields  the  pure  potash-salt, 
from  which,  by  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid,  exhausting  .the  evapo- 
rated filtrate  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ether,  the  pure^acid  may  be 
{  obtained.  (Liebig.)  —  3.  To  obtain  the  acid  from  the  fiesh  of  fish,  espe- 

l  cially  of  pike,  with  which  the  process  (2)  does  not  succeed,  the  flesh- 

f  juice  prepared  in  the  manner  described  at  page  251,  vol.  x,  is  evapo- 

I  rated  to  a  syrup,  and  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannin;  the  liquid, 

\  after  separation  from  the  thick  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  becomes 

\  pitchy  when  heated,  is  concentrated,  and  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  oxalic 

)  acid;  the  process  continued  as  in  (2);  and,  finally,  an  ethereal  solution 

\  obtained,  containing  gallic  acid  (formed  from  the  tannin,)  and  sarcolactic 

t  acid;   and  from  this  solution,  by  evaporation,   digestion  with   milk  of 

I  lime,  (without  separating,  the  crystallising  gallic  acid,)  filtering  (treating 

\  With  animal  charcoal  if  necessary,)  and  evaporating,  pure  sarcolactate  of 

I  lime  is  obtained.  (Liebig.) 

Sarcolactic  acid  agrees  perfectly  with  lactic  acid  in  external  appear* 
j  ance,  unciystallisability,   and  solubility   in   water,   alcohol,  and  ether. 

[  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

Lime-sali,  —  The  crystals  which  separate  from  hot  alcohol  contain 
29*0  p.  c.  (10  At.)  water;  but  those  which  are  obtained  from  water  by 
cooling  or  spontaneous  evaporation,  contain  from  25'50  to  25*53  per  cent 
(8  At);  the  crystals  with  10  At.  water  obtained  from  alcohol  are  like- 
wise converted  into  the  octo-hydrated  crystals  by  crystallisation  from 

I  water.     They,  however,  exhibit  the  same  form  and  properties,  and  the 

same  behaviour  when  strongly  heated,  but  give  off  their  water  at  100°, 

'  much  more  slowly  than  the  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime  their  10  atoms; 

'  and  they  dissolve  in  10*4  pts.  of  cold  water  (lactate  of  lime  in  9*5  pts.,) 

'  and   like  the   latter  in   all  proportions  of  boiliog  water  and   alcohol. 

(Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 
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Ai  lOO^".  Liebi;. 

12  0  72  ....  33-03  32*83 

10  H 10  ....   4-59  4-68 

2CaO 56  ....  25-C9  25-65 

10  O  80  ....  36-69  36-84 

C»HWCa«0» 218  ....  10000  ^ 100-00 


Air-dried  eryaiaUfrom  watcr^  Liebig. 

C^IIioCa'O" 218     ....     75-17 

8  HO   ; 72     ....     2483     25-55 

CJ?HWCaH3»*  +  8Aq 290    ....  100-00 

Magnesia-salt,—  Tlio  crystals  contain  8  At.  water,  (those  of  the 
lactate  oitlj  6  At.,)  and  dissolire  much  more  readily  in  water  than 
alcohol.  (Eugelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

ZiTiC'SaU,  —  The  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  zinc  yields,  by 
evaporation,  crystals  which  give  off  their  13*45  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water 
(Liebig),  12*9  if  they  have  been  obtained  by  cooling,  13'43  if  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell),  1304  (Heintz),  (wherea^s 
the  crystals  of  lactate  of  zinc  contain  6  At.,)  very  slowly  at  100^  more 
quickly  at  120**  (Heintz).  They  dissolve  in  57  pts.  of  cold,  in  2*88  pts. 
of  boiling  water,  in  2*23  pts!  of  cold,  and  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
boiling  alcohol,  therefore  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol  much  more 
abundantly  than  lactate  of  zinc.  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

Dried  beitcem  100**  and  120*".  Liebig.         Heintz. 


12  C  

....     72-0     .. 

..     29-70    .... 
..       413     .... 
..     33-17     .... 
..     33-00     .... 

....     29-40     .. 
...      4-14     .. 
....     33-31     .. 
....     33-15     .. 

.     29-44 

10  H 

....     100     .. 

4-24 

2  ZnO 

....     80-4     .. 

..     33-41 

10  O 

....     80-0     .. 

..     32-91 

O'lV^Zn-O^'...,  212-4     ....  100-00     10000    ....  100-00 

Lead'taU.  —  The  acid  saturated  at  a  boiling  heat  with  excess  of 
hydrated  lead-oxide,  deposits  by  gradual  evaporation,  a  small  quantity 
of  lead-oxide,  and  if  further  evaporated  after  filtration,  leaves  a  clear 
gum,  which,  after  continued  drying  at  120°,  appears  hard  and  fissured 
in  the  cold,  bnt  runs  together  again  when  heatea. 

Dried  at  120",  Heintz. 

12  C  72  ....  18-65  1815 

10  H  10  ....  2-59  2-62 

2  PbO  224  ....  5803  58-87 

10  O  80  ....  20-73  20-36 

CWHiopb»o" ....  386    ....  100-00    100-00 

KicM'UiU,  —  Its  crystals,  like  the  lactate,  contain  6  At  water,  which 
however  they  give  off  completely  even  at  100^  (Engelhardt  &  Maddrell.) 

Copper-nali,  —  Small,  hard,  sky-blue  nodules.  After  drying  in  the 
air,  they  give  off  only  3*7  p.  c.  water  over  oil  of  vitriol,  even  after 
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seyeral  weeks,  and  at  lOO"*  they  very  slowly  yield  8*96  p.  c.  Water, 
BiDtering  together  at  the  same  time,  and  assuming  a  brownish  colonr;  after* 
wards  they  become  greenish,  and  then  contain  32*87  p.  c.  cupric  oxide. 
Finally,  at>  140°,  they  give  off  14  per  cent,  in  all,  but  the  residae  on 
being  dissolved  in  water,  leaves  a  considerable  anantity  of  cuprous  oxide. 
The  air-dried  crystals  dissolve  in  1*95  pts.  of  cold,  1*24  of  boiling  water, 
and  are  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  cupric  lactate.  (Engelhardt  & 
Maddrell.) 

SUver-mll,  —  The  dilute  acid  saturated  with  precipitated  and  still 
moist  oxide  of  silver,  then  filtered  in  the  dark,  and  evaporated  over  oil 
of  vitriol  in  vacuo,  yields,  with  strong  efflorescence,  and  only  when  nearly 
all  the  water  has  gone  off,  white  crystals  which  blacken  even  in  diffused 
daylight.  When  dried  in  vacuo,  they  turn  yellowish  at  80°,  diminishing 
in  weight  by  nearly  1*5  per  cent,  but  without  any  necnliar  decomposition; 
at  100  ,  they  become  dark  coloured  and  cake  together.  From  their  solu- 
tion in  warm  alcohol,  they  separate  almost  completely  on  cooling,  not 
however  in  the  crystalline  form,  liice  lactate  of  silver,  but  in  the  form  of 
a  translucent  jelly,  even  when  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  used, 
(tieintz.) 

CryttaU  dried  at  SO"".  Heints. 

12  C  72  ....  18-27  18*26 

10  H  10  ....  2-54  ....r...   2-59 

2  Ag 216  ....  54*82  54*64 

12  O  96  ....  24-37  24*51 

Ci3H>»Ag»0"....  394    ....  10000    10000 


Oxygen-nxicleus  C"H"0». 

Anhydrous  Lactic  Acid. 
CUHioQio  -.  C"H"OSO*. 

Pelouze.  (1845.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  13,  257;  also  N,  J,  Fharm. 

7,  J;  also  Ann.  Fhajnn,  53, 1 12;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  35,  128. 
Engelharpt.    Ann.  Fharm.  70,  221. 

Lactic  Anhydride,  Acide  lactidique.    (Laurent.) 

Freparation.  Lactic  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  in  a  retort  to  130° 
(Pelouze),  or  for  a  shorter  time  to  between  180*^  and  200°  (Engelhardt), 
till  no  more  aqueous  lactic  acid  passes  over. 

Froperties.  Pale  yellow,  solid,  amorphous  mass,  very  easily  fusible; 
(Pelouze),  melts  below  lOO'',  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  on  cool- 
ing (Engelhardt);  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  (Pelouze,  Engelhardt.) 
.     According  to  Pelouze,  it  is  =  C*»H"0^ 
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IheompanHom^  1.  Dry  distillation  (p.  480).  —  2.  It  ia  eonvericd 
slowly  in  damp  air,  and  instantly  in  contact  with  aqueous  alkalis,  into 
ordinary  lactic  acid.  (Pelouze.)  It  decomposes  carbonate  of  baryta  or 
carbonate  of  lime  but  slowly,  even  when  boiled  with  water.  (JSngel- 
bardt.)  —  3.  It  absorbs  2  At.  ammonia  (Pelouse,  p.  471). 

Combinations.  The  anhydrous  acid  boiled  for  a  short  time  with 
water,  dissolves  but  sparingly,  and  separates  almost  completely,  with 
milky  turbidity,  on  cooling;  the  water  however  remains  bitter. 
(Eneelhardt.) 

It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  both  hydrated  and  absolute, 
and  18  precipi&ted  thereirom  in  flakes  which  gradually  ndite  in  dropa. 
(Bngelhardt).*-It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,    (Pelonie.) 


Prmaty-nuclevs  C"H". 

Oxygen-nucleus  C»H»<^0". 

Mucic  Acid. 

ScHEELE.     (1780,)    Opusc,  2,  111. 

Hermbstadt.     CreU.  iV^.  JSntd.  5,  31.  —  CrelL  Ann.  1784.  2,  509. 

Trommsdorfp.     J.  Tr.  17,  59.-3^.  Tr.  7,  13. 

Laugier.     Ann.  Phm^m.  72,  81;  also  Gilb.  42,  228. 

Malaguti.     An7i.  Chim.  Phy$.  60,  195;  63,  SQ.-^ompt  rend,  22,  854. 

LiEBiQ.     Foffg.  31,  344. — Ann.  Pharm.  26,  160. 

LiEBio  &,  Pelouze.     Ann.  Pharm.   19,  258. 

Haoen.    Pogg.  71,  531. 

J.  W.  Johnson,    Ann.  Pharm.  94,  224. 

SehleinudHref  MilkxuckersHitre,  Acide  mucique,  Acide  saechlaetique, 

.-  Formatio7i.  Together  with  oxalic  and  saccharic  acid,  in  the  decom- 
position of  milk-sugar  (Scheele),  of  various  kinds  of  gum  (Foorcroy  & 
Vaaquelin),  and  picromel  (Th^nard),  by  hot  nitric  a«id.  The  less  hot 
and  the  more  dilute  the  nitric  acid,  the  greater  is  the  (jaantity  of  mucic, 
and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  oxalic  and  carbouio  acid  produced,  those 
acids  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  mucic  acid. 
(Liebig,  Pogg,  31,  348.)  The  gums  which  yield  mucic  acid  are  :  Gum- 
arabic,  gnm-tragacanth,  Bassora-gum,  linseed-gum,  frankincense,  myrrh^ 
opoponax  and  gum-ammoniacum.     (Fourcroy  6c  Vauquelin.) 

Preparation.  Milk-sugar  or  gum  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  6  pts.  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  till  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is  distilled  over;  as  the 
residue  cools,  the  mocio  acid  is  deposited,  and  the  mother-liquor  yields 
an  additional  quantity  by  repeated  evaporation  and  cooling.  —  The  acid 
sepacated  from   the   mother-liqnor  is  freed  from  adhering  oxalic  and 
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Baeehftri<9  acid  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  and 
perhaps  by  again  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  filtering  and  crystallising. 
The  oxalate  of  lime  produced  when  gum  is  ased  remains  in  the  filter  j  it 
may  likewise  be  removed  by  repeatedly  treating  the  product  with  weak 
nitric  acid.  1  pt.  of  milk-sugar  yields  about  ^  pt.  of  mucic  acid. 
(Scheele,  Fourcroy  &  Vauqnelin,  TrommsdorfF,  Laugier.)  —  When  1  pt. 
of  milk-sugar  is  heated  with  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1-42,  till 
violent  action  is  set  up,  then  removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  and  only 
gently  warmed  towards  the  end  of  the  action,  a  quantity  of  mucio  acid 
is  obtained  amounting  to  between  60  and  65  per  cent,  of  the  acid. 
(Guekelberger,  iinn.  Fharm.  64,348.)  —  Proust  mixes  the  impure  acid 
obtained  from  gum  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  and  -boiling  water 
till  it  is  dissolved,  evaporates  the  filtrate  nearly  to  dryness;  washes  the 
crystallised  muoate  of  ammonia  with  cold  water  till  it  is  decolorised; 
dbsolves  it  in  boiling  water;  and  precipitates  the  mucic  acid  from  it  by 
means  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Properties,  White,  sandy^  crystalline  powder,  which  reddens  litmus 
and  has  a  slightly  acid  taste.  (Scheele.)  The  powder  consists  of  micro- 
scopic oblique  rhombic  prisms,  sometimes  with  truncated  lateral  edges, 
so  that  rectangular  prisms  are  formed.  (Wackenroder,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
28,  208.) 


CryiialHne  powder. 
12  C 72     ...     S4'29     . 

BeneUiu. 

..    33-43    . 
...       510    . 
...     61-47     . 

Gay-Lnssac 
&  Th6aard. 

..     33-69    ... 

..       3-62     ... 

..     62-69     ... 

Proust. 

33-33    . 

4-94     . 

61-73    . 

Licbig. 
...     33-92 

10  H 

10     ....       4-76     . 

4-82 

16  O 

128     ....     60-95     . 

...     61-26 

C»H«>OW  

210     ....  100-00     . 

...  10000    . 

..  100-00    .... 

100-00     . 

..  10000 

Decompositioru.  1.  The  acid,  when  heated  in  a  retort,  melts,  froths, 
blackens,  and  yields  carbonic  acid  gas  with  a  little  carburetted  hydrogen; 
a  watery  liquid  colourless  at  first,  then  yellow,  afterwards  brown,  and 
containing  erapTreamatie  oil,  pyromucio  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
aoetie  aeidj  and  a  brown  acid  sublimate  of  pyromuoio  aeid  amounting  to 
•^  of  the  acid;  aad  leaves  eharooal  with  an  almost  metallic  lustro. 
(Scheele,  Trommsdorff,  Houton-Labilhirdiere : 

C«HWOW  =  CK»H*0«  +  2CO«  +  6110.     (Liebig.) 

pyromucic 
acid. 

2.  In  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  burns  like  an  oil.  (Scheele.)  —  3.  By  aqueous 
iodic  acid  at  100^,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
(Millon,  CompL  rend,  10,271.) — 4.  When  distilled  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sidphuric  acid,  it  yields  formic  acid.  {C.  G.  Gmelin,  Pogg. 
16,  55.)  —  5.  It  IS  but  slightly  decomposed  by  six  hours*  boiling  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  forming  a  email  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  (Hagen.)  — 
6.  When  gently  heated  with  4  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  acquires  vX  first  a 
rose,  then  a  carmine  colour,  then  becomes  black;  and  the  liquid,  if  after- 
wanls  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and 
filtered,  yields  a  solution  of  a  salt  (mucoeulphate  of  baryta?),  which 
however  eoon  deposits  mucate  and  sulphate  of  baryta.    (Malaguti).  — 
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Iodide,  hromtdf,  and  chloride  of  phosphomi  do  not  decompose  ihe  a4nd 
below  180''  (Malaguti);  but,  aocordiog  to  Lies-Bodart  (p.  523),  penta- 
chloride  of  pbosphorns  prodncee  with  mucic  acid,  a  peculiar  acid, 
C»H*CPOl— 7.  When  fused  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrate  of 
potash,  it  yields  oxalate  of  potash.  (Gay-Lussao,  Po^.  17,  171.) — 8.  By 
boiling  down  with  water,  it  is  conrerted  into  the  isomeric  substance 
paramucic  acid.  (Laugier,  Malaguti).  —  9.  Heated  poiamum  and  sodium. 
decompose  it,  with  emission  of  light,  into  alkali  and  charcoal.  (Gay- 
Lussao  &  Th6nard.) 

Comhinationa,  The  acid  dissolves  in  60  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Scheele); 
in  80  pts.  (Hermbstadt,  Morveau,  Trommsdorff)  j  and,  according  to  Scheelo^ 
is  deposited  to  the  amount  of  i  on  cooling. 

The  Mucaies  hitherto  known  are  for  &emost  part^t^ostc,  C^'H*MH)*% 
and  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water;  acid  or  monobasic  macatee  of  the 
alkalis  are  however  known,  C^H'MO^^  which  dissolve  more  readily.. 

Jfucaie  of  Ammonia.  —  a.  Sib<i$ie.  —  By  sopersatniating  the  solution 
of  the  acid  in  hot  water  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  repeatedly 
crystallising  the  crystals  which  form  on  cooling,  colourless,  flat,  four-sided 
prisms  are  obtained  =  CH*(NH^)H)^'.  These  crystals  become  soft  and 
yellow  at  220°,  and  between  220°  and  240°,  are  resolved  into  water, 
carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  pyromucic  acid,  and  bipjrromu- 
camide  (x,  405),  while  small  quantities  of  charcoal  and  paracyanogeii 
remain.     1.  Formation  of  pyromucic  acid : 

CMN»H»«OW  -  C«»H*0«  +  2(NH>,C02)  +  6H0. 

2.  Formation  of  btpyromucamide : 

C^WH«OM  -  C«WH«0»  +  2C0«  +  lOHO. 

Perhaps  the  pyromucic  acid  formed  as  in  (1),  is  converted  into  bipyro- 
mucamide  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  : 

CioH*0«  +  2(NH«,C0»)  -  CWN«H«09  +  2C0»  +  4H0.    (Malaguti.) 

The  salt  crystallises  in  crusts,  and  tastes  slightly  saline  (Trommsdorff); 
it  has  a  slightly  acid  taste,  and  when  heated,  first  gives  off  ammonia,  and 
then  the  decomposition-products  of  mucic  acid.  (Scheele.)  —  The  salt 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water  (Trommsdorff), 
and  more  easily  than  paramucate  of  ammonia.    (Malaguti.) 

CryHaU  dried  at  1 10^  Malaguti. 

12  C  72    ....  29-51  29-83 

2N.,.. .    28    ....  11-47  11-39 

16  H  ..•'........,• M.    16    ....  6*56  ••...«••      6*67 

16  O 128    ....  52*46  52*11 

C»H«(NHOH)W........  244    ....  100*00    ....m.  10000 

Trommsdorff  found  in  it  14*2  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

%.  h,  Monobadc.  •—  Prepared  like  the  acid  potash-salt,  (tn/ra.) 
Crystallises  in  colourless  needles  or  thin  prisms.  After  diring  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  7*32  p.  c  ^2  At.)  water,  at  100^  More  soluble  in 
water  than  the  bibasic  salt.    Yields  by  dxy  distiUation  the  same  products 
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■  as  the  bibasio  salt,  together  witb  s  small  qnantitj  of  a  yellow  oil,  wbicb 

»  is  solable  in  water,  appears  to  boil  below  100^  and  quioklj  tarns  brown 

I  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

.'  Dried  over  oil  qf  titrioU  Johnsoii. 

I  12  C  72     ...  29-39 

I  9H 9     ....      3-67 

,  NH* 18    ....      7-35    7-27 

16  O 128     ....  52-24 

2  HO  18     ....       7-35     732 

f  C»2H«(NH*)0W  +  2Aq....  245     ....  10000 

In  attempting  to  prepare  tbia  salt  on  the  large  scale,  Johnson  obtained  crystals 
containing  less  than  2  At.  and  more  than  1  At.  oxide  of  ammonium  to  1  At.  mucic 

'  acid ;  similar  crystals  are  also  formed  when  a  solntion  of  the  bibasic  salt  is  eraporated ; 

I  the  bibasic  and  monobasic  salts  appear  indeed  to  be  capable  of  crystallising  together  in 

Tariable  proportions,    f • 

Mucate  of  PoUuh.  —  cr.  Bilasie.  -~  Obtained  by  nentralising  the  aoid 
with  potash,  and  cooling. — ^White  grannlar  crystals.  They  do  not  give 
off  any  water  at  100";  bnt  at  150%  they  tarn  yellow  and  give  off  1  At. 
water;  and  if  they  are  afterwards  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  solntion 
again  yields  transparent,  colourless  crystals  of  the  original  salt^  together 
with  a  brown  niother-liqnor  which  throws  down  a  specolam  of  silver 
from  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  when  heated  with  it,  bnt  does  not  contain 
any  saccharic  acid.  (Hagen.)  The  crystals  dissolve  in  8  pts.  of  hot 
water  and  separate  almost  completely  on  cooling.  (Scheele.)  They  are 
insolnUe  in  alcohol.    (Trommsdorff.) 


At  150». 
12  C  72'0    ....    25-14 

Hagen. 

8  H  8-0    ....      2-79 

2KO   94'4    ....    32-96 

14  0  112*0     ....    39-11 

32-26 

C»H»KW...,  286-4    ....  100-00 

Air-dried  ery»tal9. 

12  C 720    ....    24-37 

9H 9-0    ....      3-05 

Hagen.        Trommsdorff. 

2K0 94-4    ....    31-96    .... 

15  0 120-0    ....     40-62 

31-91    ....    31-46 

C"H»K»0»  +  Aq  295-4     ....  100-00 

6.  Manobasie,  —  1  pi  of  mucic  acid  neutralised  with  potash  and 
mixed  with  1  pt.  more  of  the  acid,  yields  transparent  ciystals  lighter  than 
the  salt  a,  soluble  in  water,  and  containing,  both  in  the  air-dried  state 
and  at  100%  C"H»KO"  -f  2  Aq.    (Hagen.) 

Hagea.         Johnson. 
17-40    ....    17-77 


Cryitah^ 
12  C 72-0    . 

...     2705 

11  H 11-0    . 

KO 47-2    .. 

17  0 1360     ., 

...       4-13 
...     17-73 
...     5109 

C»aH»K0^«+2Aq266-2    , 

...  100-00 
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Mucate  nfSodcu  -—  a.  BU>a$ie*  *— •  Tbe  acid  neatralbed  with  earb^nate 
of  soda  yitlds  hj  slow  evaporation,  large,  transparent,  oolooriess,  eflb- 
rescent  crystals,  which  give  off  8  At.  water  at  100^,  and  obstinatelj 
retain  1  At.;  the  solution  rapidly  boiled  down  al|p  deposits  a  white 
powder  containing   I  At  water.     (Hagen.)     Trommsdorff  obtained  a 


mucate  of  potash. 

(Scheele.) 

At  loo^ 

Ha^^. 

Trommidorff. 

12  C 

72-0    ....    27'33 

9H 

90    ....      3-42 

2  NaO 

62-4     ....     23*69     .... 

23*67 

....     22*24 

15  0 

1200    ....     45-56 

C"H»Na20W  +  Aq  2634    ....  10000 

Crp$tak, 

Hageo. 

12  C 

72-0    ....    21-47 

17  H 

17-0    ....      507 

2NaO 62-4    ....     18-60 

(••«..i. 

18-73 

23  0 

184-0    ....    54-86 

C»IPNaK>>«-|-9Aq335-4    ....  10000 


%  h,  Jfonobagic.  —  Prepared  like  the  corresponding  potash-salt 
Crystallises  in  colourless  shining  prisms  which  give  off  water  and  become 
opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air.  After  being  quickly  dried  between 
paper,  they  give  off  2215  p.c.  (7  At)  water  »t  100".  (Johnson) 


12  C  

.. .     72-0 

..     24-39 
...      3-05 
...     10-57    ... 
..    40-65 
..    21-34     ... 

Johnson. 

9  H 

9-0    . 

NaO  , 

15  O  



....     31-2     . 
...  120-0 

10-75 

7  HO  

....     630     . 

..  .    21-15 

- 

CWH«NaO« 

+  7Aq 

....  295-2    . 

..  100-00 

t. 

Mucate  of  Lithia, — Small^  white,  shining  accuminated  crystals, 
slightly  efflorescent,  easily  soluble  in  water.    (C.  G.  Gmelin.) 

MucaU  of  Baryta.  —  The  acid  piecipitotes  chloride  of  barium  in  the 
c«jld,  according  to  Scheele,  slightly,  aeeording  to  Trommsdorff,  not  at  all, 
according  to  Hagen.  It  forms  with  baryta- water  a  precipitate  soluble  in 
excess  of  acid.  (Th6nard.)  Mucate  of  ammonia  forms  in  the  cold,  if 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  scmtched  with  a  glass  rod,  a  precipitate  which 
increases  considerably  ou  boiling;  the  mixture  of  the  acid  with  chloride 
of  barium  forms  a  copious  precipitate  on  addition  of  ammonia.  (Hagen.) 
Mucate  of  potash  added  to  chloride  of  barium,  immediately  throws  down 
a  heavy,  white,  tasteless  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.    (Trommsdorff.) 


12  C 

MUCIC  ACID. 

Dried  at  lOO*". 
72-0    ....     19*34 

Htgen. 

..    41-20 

XroniBidorir* 

11  H 

11-0    ....      2-96 

2BaO 

153*2    ....     411 6    .. 

....     42-1 

17  O 

136-0    ....     36-54 

C"H»Ba»0«  + 

3Aq....  372-2     ....  100-00 

507 


Mucate  of  Sirontia,  —  Tbe  acid  fonos  with  strontia- water,  a  preci- 
pitate which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  acid.  (Th^nard.)  Mncate  of 
potash  throws  down  from  strontia- water,  a  white  tasteless  powder, 
insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  containing 
33  p.  c.  strontia.    (Trommsdorff.) 

Mucate  of  Lime. — The  acid  precipitates  chloride  of  calcium  (Scheele), 
slightly  (Trommsdorff),  not  at  all  (Hagen.)  With  lime-water,  it  forms 
a  precipitate  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid.  (Th6nard.)  Mucate 
of  ammonia  forms  with  chloride  of  calcium,  a  precipitate  soluble  in  acetic 
acid;  and  mucate  of  potash  forms  with  it,  an  abundant,  white,  tasteless 
powder,  which  when  heated,  gives  off  yapours  smelling  like  burnt 
tartar,  then  blackens  and  glows ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
aqueous  mucic  acid.     (Trommsdorff.) 


12  C 

11  H 

Dned  at  100^ 

72    .... 

11     .... 

2618 
400 
20-36     .. 
49-46 

Hagen. 
..    20-49 

Trommsdorff. 

2  CO 

17  O 

56    .... 

136     .... 

....    21-9 

C»«H»Ca30>« 

+  3Aq  275     .... 

100-00 

Mucate  of  Magnesia,  —  The  acid  does  not  precipitate  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
(Trommsdorff,  Hagen  ;  Scheele  asserts  the  contrary.)  Macate  of  potash  does  not  pre- 
cipitate sulphate  of  magnesia.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  1.  Mucate  of  ammonia  soon 
forms  with  sulphate  of  magtiesia,  a  precipitate  which  increases  consi* 
derably  on  boiling,  and,  after  drying  at  100^,  contains  15-37  p.  c.  mag- 
nesia and  therefore  4  At  water.  (Hagen.)  —  2.  The  solution  formed  by 
boiling  the  acid  with  water  and  excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  deposits 
when  it  becomes  nearly  neutral,  a  large  quantity  of  a  white  powder,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  containing  16*4  percent,  of  mag* 
nesia.     (Trommsdorff.) 

Mucate  of  Alumina.  —  Mncic  arid  and  mncate  of  potash  do  not  precipitate 
alnm.—  Hydrate  of  alumina  dissolves  slowly  in  boiling  aqueous  mucio 
acid,  forming  a  rough-tasting  liquid  which  reddens  litmus,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  the  neutral  salt,  in  tbe  form  of  a  white  powder  nearly  insoluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  containing  14  per  cent,  of  alumina;  and  by 
further  evaporating  the  mother-liquor,  the  acid  salt  is  obtained  in  crys* 
talline  crusts,  which  have  a  rough,  sour  taste,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
boiling  water.     (Trommsdorff.) 

Potauio-ckromic  Mucate,  —  Ckronumueute  de  Potttnt. —  By  treating 
biobromate  of  potash  with  mucic  acid,  the  salt  KO,Cr'0*,C''H''0"  +  7  Aq. 
is  obtained.    (Malaguti,  Compt  rend.  16,  457.) 
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Made  mdd  does  aot  predpitate  man^imoui  salphatci  or  snlplnCe  otztmCf  or  proio^ 
ehhride  qf  iin,    (Sclieele.) 

Mucate  of  Lead. —  a.  Sexibcuicf  —  1.  The  salt  h  is  conyeriedy  by 
digestion  with  ammonia,  into  an  unctaous  salt,  which  absorbs  earbonic 
acid  from  the  air.  (Berzelias.)  —  2.  Macate  of  ammonia  throws  down 
from  eubacetate  of  lead,  an  anctuous  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
which  howcTer  is  contaminated  with  a  basic  acetate  of  lead,  so  that  its 
amount  of  lead  %'arie8  from  62  to  79  per  ceut.     (Flagen.) 

b.  Bibasic,  —  The  free  acid,  and  the  acid  combined  with  alkalis, 
throws  down  from  nitrate,  chloride  or  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  powder, 
insolable  in  water.  (Scheele,  Berzelias^  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyt,  9i,  310; 
Hess,  Ann.  Fharm.  80,  812.) 


12  C  

At  150^ 
^    72 

....    17-31 
....       1-92 
....    53-85 
....     26-92 

Hagen. 
54-10 

8  H 

8 

2  PbO 

224 

14  0 

112 

C«H»PbH)w 

72 

416 

....     16-59 
....      2-31 
....     51-61  ... 
....     29-49 

....  10000 
Berxdius. 
.     51-61  .... 

TVomms*         rr*«- 
dorff.            "*"• 

51-5    ....    51-37  ... 

Hafdia 

10  H 

10 

2  PbO 

224 

.    51-51 

16  O 

128 

CUH'Pb^OW  +  2Aq  ...  434    ....  10000 

Ammoniacal  Mucate  of  Lead. — The  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  muca* 
mide  added  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  ammonia^  throws  down 
the  salt  NH»,C»H"Pb»0"  +  6  Aq.,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  sulphide  of  lead  and  monobasic  mucate  of  ammonia. 
(Malagnti.) 

Ferrous  Mucate,  —  Mucate  of  ammonia  or  soda  (not  the  free  acid, 
according  to  Scheele)  throws  down  from  oil  of  vitriol,  a  yellow  powder, 
which  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  between 
150°  and  160°  turns  brown  and  afterwards  takes  fire.  Dried  at 
100°,  it  contains  28*5  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide,  and  is  therefore 
C^H'Fe'O^  +  4  Aq.     (Hagen.) 

Cupric  Mucate.  —  a.  Quadrohoiic  f  —  Produced  when  an  excess  of 
the  carbonate  is  boiled  with  the  aqueous  acid,  in  the  form  of  an  apple- 
creen,  insoluble  powder,  containing  42-92  per  cent,  of  cupric  oxide. 
fTrommsdorff.)  —  b.  Bibasic —  The  ammonia  or  potash  salt,  but  not  the 
tree  acid  ^Trommsdorff)  throws  down  from  cupric  sulphate,  a  bluish, 
white  powaer  insoluble  in  water,  which,  at  100  contains  27*96  p.  c. 
cupric  oxide,  and  is  therefore  C"H®Cu*0"  +  Aq.    (Hagen.) 

Mereurous  Mucate.  — Mucic  acid  forms  an  abundant  white  precipitate 
with  mereurous  nitrate.  (Scheele,  Malaguti.)-^  The  precipitate  ootained 
with  mucate  of  potash,  after  being  washed  in  the  dark  and  dried  at  100% 
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18  a  soft  white  powder  baying  a  metallic  taste;  it  contains  65  OS  p.  c.  of 
mercurous  oxide  (63*  13  according  to  HarJBT);  blackens  quickly  when 
exposed  to  light;  blackens  when  heated^  yielding  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide^  luercnry  and  charcoal;  and  is  insoluble  (nearly  insoluble,  according 
to  Harff)  in  water.  (Burckhardt.  iV.  Br.  Arch.  11,  269.)  — Aqueous 
ammonia  separates  from  the  salt  a  black  tasteless  powder,  which  contains 
82*11  p.  a  mercurous  oxide  and  likewise  mucato  of  ammonia.  (HarfT^ 
N.  Br.  Arch.  5,  297.) 


Mercuric  Mucate.  —  Mercuric  oxide  is  iusoluble  iu  mucic  acid, 
precipitating  mercuric  acetate  with  mucate  of  potash,  and  washing,  a  so: 


Bv 

soft 
white  powder  is  obtained,  which  has  a  repulsive  metallic  taste,  contains, 
48*28  p.  c.  mercuric  oxide  at  100®;  does  not  blacken  by  exposure  to  light; 
turns  yellow  when  heated,  and  is  then  dissolved  into  carbonic  acid,  mer- 
cuipr,  and  charcoal;  it  yields  metallic  mercury  when  boiled  with  ammonia; 
emits  fire  with  heated  potassium,  and  is  insoluble  iu  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  (Burckhardt,  N.  Br.  Arch.  11,  271.)  —  The  salt  is  converted  by 
ammonia,  into  a  white  powder  having  a  metallic  taste,  and  containing 
71-81  p.c.  mercuric  oxide.     (Harff,  N.  Br.  Arch.  5,  298.) 

Mucate  of  Silver.  —  Mucic  acid  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver  (Schcele),  white  and  gummy  (Malaguti),  yellowish  white. 
(Hess.)  Mucate  of  potash  forms  a  more  yellow  precipitate,  but  of  like 
composition  (Hess);  mucato  of  ammonia  forms  a  white  precipitate. 
(Malaguti.)  —  The  air-dried  precipitate  does  not  give  off  anything  at 
100%  but  turns  reddish.  (Malaguti.) 

Malaguti.     ^^f^«^,     llagen. 

12  C 72  ....  16-99 

o  XX  g  1*88 

2  Ag  Z.Z.......  216  ....'  50-94     ....     60-73     ....    50-55     ....    51-01 

16  O    128  ....  30-19 

C»I18AgS0M  ....  424     ....  100-00 
Mucic  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


ConjiigaUd  Compounds  of  Mucic  Acid. 

Mucate  of  Methyl. 
Ci«H"0"  =  2C«H»0,C»H«0". 

MALAQtTt.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  94. 

Methylic  mneaie,  Mucate  de  MethyUne,  Sckleimfarmeeter, 

Prepared  with  wood-spirit  like  mucate  of  ethyl. 

Colourless  tasteless  crystals,  sometimes  having  the  form  of  rectan- 
gular prisms  and  laminsdj  sometimes  of  six-sided  prisms  derived  from 
rhombic  prisms. 
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The  ciysiala  which  separate  from  boiling  water  have  a  denaiijr  of 
1'53;  the  pulverulent  crystals  which  separate  from  boiling  aloohol  baye 
a  density  of  1*48  at  20^ 

Cry$iah.  Malagnti. 

16  C 96    ....  40-34  407 

14  H    14     ....  5-88  5-9 

16  O 128     ....  53-78  58-4 

C>«H"0" 238     ....  100-00 100*0 

Mucate  of  methyl  begins  to  decompose  at  165*,  giving  off  a  black 
oil,  but  without  fusing;  then  at  174^  it  melts  into  a  black  liquid,  and 
gives  off  with  intumescence  a  gas  containing  carbon. 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  boiling  water^  and  in  200  pts.  of  boiling 
alcohol.  (Malaguti.) 


Mucate  of  Ethyl. 

MaIiAGUTI.  (1836.)  Ann.  Chem,  Phys.  63,  86.  —  Cbmp^.  rend,  22,  854. 

Mucie  ether,  Ethylic  or  Vinie  mucate,  Schleimtineiter. 

Preparation.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  mucic  acid  and  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
is  heated  till  it  assumes  a  rose-red,  then  a  carmine  colour,  and  ultimately 
turns  black;  it  is  then,  after  being  set  aside  for  12  hours  in  a  close  vessel, 
mixed  with  4  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*814,  without  cooling;  the  crys- 
tallised mass,  after  24  hours,  strongly  shaken  up  with  alcohol;  afterwards 
thrown  on  a  filter;  and  the  dirty  white  crystals  remaining  thereon,  dried 
and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol  or  water. 

Properties,  a.  Crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  Transparent,  colour- 
less, right  four-sided  prisms,  of  sp.  gr.  117  at  20^;  at  158°,  they  melt  and 
give  off  a  small  quantity  of  brown  oil;  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  at 
135°,  and  then  after  cooling  to  70°,  melt  at  150°.  They  are  tasteless  at 
first,  but  leave  a  bitter  after-taste.  —  b.  Crystallised  from  hot  water: 
Right  rhombic  prisms  with  two  broad  and  two  narrow  lateral  edges; 
sp.gr.  1-32  at  20°;  they  melt  at  158°,  solidify  at  122°,  and  then,  after 
cooling  to  70°,  melt  into  an  oily  liquid  at  100°,  and  completely  at  132°; 
in  all  other  respects  they  resemble  the  crystals  a. 

20  C 120     ....     45-11     ....     45-58    ....     45*36 

18  H 18     ....      6-77     ....       6  87     ....       6*86 

16  0 123  ....  4812  ....  47-55  ....  47-78 

C^U^Qis 266  ....  10000  ....  10000  ....  10000 
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Liebig  fc  Peloiua  (^nn.  Pharm*  79»  258)  mention  also  an  analyaii  of  this  eom- 
ponnd  by  iremj,  whicb  agreea  with  the  above. 

Decompositions,  1.  Macic  ether  blackens  wben  beated  to  170^  tben 
gives  off  alcohol,  water,  carbonic  acid,  pyromncic  acid  which  partly 
sublimes,  a  hydrocarbon  and  acetic  acid^  and  leaves  charcoal.  —  2.  Dry 
chlorine  gas  converts  the  melted  ether,  without  any  remarkable  action, 
into  a  mass  which  no  longer  crystallises  on  cooling,  but  solidifies  in  the 
form  of  a  resin,  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  moderately  heated  alcohol, 
and  not  forming  any  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  —  8.  Dry  ammo- 
niacal  gas  does  not  act  upon  mucic  ether  heated  merely  to  the  melting 
point,  but  at  170°  produces  alcohol,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  very 
aromatic  oil  which  dissolves  slowly  in  water.  But  in  aqueous  ammonia 
the  ether  is  immediately  converted  into  mucamide.  {Compt  rend.  22^ 
854): 

C»H"0"  +  2NH» «  C»2K2H«OW  +  2C*H«0». 

4.  Mucic  ether  is  resolved,  by  long  boiling  with  water,  into  macic  acid 
and  alcohol,  more  quickly  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash  or  soda,  and 
immediately,  with  precipitation,  by  cold  baryta,  stroutia  or  lime-water. 

Cbm6tnaft'on«. -<-*  The  ether  h  dissolves  in  44  pts.  of  water  at  20% 
very  readily  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling. 

It  dissolves  at  15*5%  in  156  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*814,  and  very 
readily  in  boiling  alcohol;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  (Malaguti.) 


Ethylomucic  Acid. 

Ci»Hi*0"  =  C*H*0»,C»»H«0". 
Malaguti.  (1840.)  CompL  rend.  22,  857. 
Mucovinie  acid,   Weituchleims&ure. 

In  the  preparation  of  mucic  ether,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  not 
quite  pure  aqueous  solution  suddenly  emits  a  strong  odour  of  alcohol, 
turns  sour,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  residue  very  different  from  mucic 
ether.  This  residue  is  freed  from  admixed  mucic  ether  by  repeated 
washing  with  alcohol,  and  crystallised  three  times  from  water;  it  is  then 
no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  addition  of  ammonia,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  mucamide. 

White  crystals  resembling  asbestus,  having  the  form  of  rectangular 
prisms,  and  a  very  sour  taste. 

The  acid  melts  with  decomposition  at  190%  and  then,  on  cooling,  soli- 
difies in  a  vitreous  mass,  which  after  a  while  becomes  soft  and  opaque. 
Its  aqueous  solution,  boiled  with  oxide  of  silver,  gives  off  carbonic  acid, 
and  forms  a  silver-compound  which  detonates  when  slightly  heated. 

The  acid  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  water. 

When  heated,  it  absorbs  a  little  more  than  1  At.  ammoniacal  gasj  with 
rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of  a  tasteless  salt,  NH',C*'H'^0'%  which 
reddens  litmus  slightly,  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  water* 
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The  solution  of  this  salt  forms  with  the  salts  of  barinm,  strontium, 
lead,  copper,  and  silver,  precipitates  soluble  in  acetic  acid;  with  lime- 
salts,  a  slight  precipitate;  with  magnesia  and  zinc-salts^  none,   j 

The  acid  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohoL  (Malaguti.) 


Acids  isomeric  vnth  Mucic  Acid, 

1.  Paramucic  Acid. 

Lauoiea  (1809).  Ann.   Chim.   Phys.  72,  81;  also  GHh.  42,  228. 
Malaguti.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys,  60,  197;  also  J.  Pharm,  21,  640;  also 
Ann,  Pharm,  15, 179;  also  J,  pr,  Chem,  7,  «5. 

Acide  paramucique,. 

Formation  and  Preparation*  1.  Mucic  acid  dissolved  in  boilinjc^ 
water  is  evaporated  till  there  remains  a  yellow  and  brown  viscid  masa 
which  hardens  and  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  (Laugier.)  — 
2.  Boiling  water  saturated  with  mncio  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  left  to  evaporate.  (Mal^uti.) 

Properties.  Rectangular  tables  united  in  crusts,  more  acid  (mach 
more,  according  to  Laugier,)  than  mucic  acid;  after  drying  in  the  air,  tbey 
do  not  suffer  any  further  loss  at  100°.  (Malaguti.) 

Crystals.  Malaguti. 

12  C 72     ..,.  34-29  84-62 

10  H  10     ....  4-76  4-86 

16  O 128     ....  60-95  60-52 

C^iUl^O"  210     ....  10000     100-00 

DecomposUlons.  1.  The  acid  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation^  like 
ordinary  mucic  acid,  yielding  pyromucic  acid.  —  2.  Its  solution  in  boiling 
water  yields  on  cooling  ordinary  mucic  acid,  no  longer  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Malaguti.) 

Comhinati:^ns,  —  The  acid  dissolves  in  73*6  pts.  of  cold  and  in  1  -73  pts. 
of  boiling  water.  (Malaguti.)  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  mucic 
acid.     (Laugier.) 

The  Paramucates  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  mucates.  Their 
solutions  in  boiling  water  deposit  mucates  on  cooling. 

A  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  in  boiling  water,  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  dei)osits  the  Amm^iua-saltf  even  while  hot,  in  delicate  white 
rectangular  tables,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water;  the 
ammonia-salt  is  in  fact  the  only  paramucate  which  is  less  soluble  than 
the  corresponding  mucate.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  ncid  satu- 
rated at  the  boiling  heat,  is  neutralised  with  potash  or  soda,  crystals  of 
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B  paramucate  of  potash  or  soda  are  obtained  bj  evaporation;  bat  the  same 

li  solution^  if  left  to  cool,  deposits  crystals  of  the  mncate.     The  paramacate 

dissolves  in  81*6  pta  of  water  at  19^ 

The  acid  mixed  with  mereurotu  nitrate  forms,  after  a  while  only — ^in 
which  respect  it  differs  from  mncic  acid, — a  cardj  (not  gummy)  precipitate. 

The  sUversalt  contains  48*7  per  cent,  of  silver.  rMafagati.)  This 
amount  would  a^ree  better  with  the  formula  C"H*°Ag*0"  than  with 
G^'H^Ag'O^^  (Liebig);  but  in  that  case  the  formula  of  the  acid  should  be 
C»H»0^  (Gm.) 

The  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,    (Laugier,  Malaguti.) 


2.  Saccharic  Acid. 

t 

SoHEELE.     Opwc.  2,  203;  abstr.  Ann,  PAarm.  S,  36. 
Trommsdorff.    If,  Tr,  2,1. 

Guerin-Varry.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  49,  280. — Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  52,  318; 
also  Schw,  68,  371;  also  Ann,  Pharm,  8,  24;  abstr.  Pogg.  29,  44«— 
(  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  65^  332;  also  J.  Pharm.  23,  416. 

I  Erdmann.     Ann.  Phajm,  21,  1;  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  9,  257;  15,  480. 

Hess.     Pogg.  42,  247;   also  Ann.  Pharm,  26,  1;   also  J,  pr.  Chem, 
15,  463. — Ann.  Pharm.  80,  302;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  17,  379. 
\  Thaulow.    Ann.Phai^m.  27,  113;  also  Pogg.  44,  497;  also  J.pr.  Chem. 

15,  465. 
I  LiEBiG.     Ann  Pharm.  30,  313. 

i  Heintz.     Pogg.  61,  315;  abstr.  J.pr.  Chem,  32,  267. 

Artificial  Malic  acid,  Metaweins^ure  (Erdmann) ;  Hydroxalic  aeid,  Ac,  OJpaU 
hydrique  (Varry).  Ztickersdure  —  Scheele  obtained  this  acid  by  decomposing  sngar 
and  other  compounds  with  nitric  acid,  and  regarded  it  as  identical  with  malic  acid ;  its 
separate  identity  was  afterwards  established  by  Hess. 

Formation.    By  heating  sugar,  starch,  and  many  other  compounds 
with  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  less  than  sufficient  to  convert  them  com- 
pletely into  oxalic  acid.  —  The  same  or  a  similar  acid  is  obtuued,  accord- 
I  ing  to  Lowitz  (Crell.  Ann.  1792, 1,  222}  in  the  decomposition  of  glucose 

or  gum-sugar  by  alkalis. 

Preparation.  1.  One  part  of  cane-sugar  is  heated  with  3  parts  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25  to  1*3,  in  a  capacious  basin,  till  the  first  bubbles 
of  nitrous  gas  make  their  appearance,  whereupon  the  vessel  is  removed 
from  the  fire  till  the  violent  action  has  subsided,  and  the  whole  has 
cooled  to  50^;  and  the  liquid  is  maintained  at  this  temperature  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  stirred  (above  50°,  oxalic  would  be  produced,  even  by  the 
action  of  more  dilute  nitric  acid,^  till  it  no  longer  exhibits  a  greenish 
colour,  or  emits  nitrous  fumes;  it  is  then  diluted,  after  cooling,  with  half 
its  bulk  of  water,  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  supersatu- 
rated with  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  sufficient  to  render  the  odour  of 
that  acid  plainly  perceptible,  whereby  the  bibasic  saccharate  of  potash  is 
converted  into  the  monobasic  salt,  but  is  not  further  decomposed :  the 

TOL.   XI.  2  L 
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monobasic  saeeiiftnte  slowty  of^slalliaafl  out  sftor  tlie  Iftpae  (d  chm  or 
perhaps  of  weeks.  These  erystals  (amounting  to  6  per  eeni.  of  tlie 
sugar,)  are  dried  between  paper,  and  repeatedlj  eEystaQised  from  hot 
water  till  thej  are  colourless;  their  solution  then  neutralised  with  potash, 
and  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat^  wi^  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  cadmium;  the 
mix^re  boiled  for  some  time,  the  precipitated  saeeharate  of  cadmium 
wdl  washed  and  decomposed  bj  sulj^nretted  hydrogen;  the  filtered 
aqueous  acid  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  residoe 
completely  dried  by  leaving  it  for  six  weeks  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitzioL 

iHeintz.)  —  If  the  potash-salt  were  converted  into  the  baryta-salt,  and  the 
atter  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  saccharic  acid  would  turn  brown 
when  evaporated,  if  even  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  were  present;  and  if  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  were  deficient,  the  saccharic  acid  would  remain 
contaminated  with  saeeharate  of  baryta,  which  could  not  be  removed 
by  means  of  alcohol.  If  the  potash-salt  were  precipitated  by  a  lead- 
salt,  the  precipitate  would  retain  a  portion  of  the  lead-salt,  and  this  acid 
would  remain  associated  with  the  saccharic  acid,  when  the  lead-salt  was 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Heiatz.) 

2.  Sugar  is  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  aeld,  till  the 
<  liquid  acquires  a  brown  colour;  the  residue  nentralised  with  carbonate  of 
.  lime,  and  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime ;  the  sacchaiate  of  lime  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  water;  the  eola- 
tion precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead;  and  the  lead  precipitated  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Scheele,)  Donovan  ootained  by  this 
process  difierent  products,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  action  of 
the  nitric  acid  was  carried. 

3.  The  solution  of  sugar  in  heated  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  is  sata- 
rated  with  chalk ;  the  nitrate  precipitated  by  akohol;  the  precipitate 
washed  with  alcohol;  the  aqueous  solution  decomposed  by  nitrate  of 
lead;  and  the  washed  precipitate  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal.  (Tronunsdorff.)  —  One  pt.  of  gum 
arabic  is  heated  with  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*38  and  2  pts.  of 
water,  till  nitrous  fumes  begin  to  escape;  the  liquid  Sien  removed  from  the 
fire  till  it  has  become  quiet,  afterwards  gently  heated  for  an  hour,  diluted 
with  a  four-fold  quantity  of  water,  and  exactly  neutralised  with  am- 
monia; the  oxalic  acid  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lime;  the  reddish  yel- 

,  low  filtrate  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead;  the  washed  precipitate  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphuric  acid;  the  yellow  filtrate 
evaporated  and  neutralised  with  ammonia;  the  resulting  black  crystals  of 
saeeharate  of  ammonia  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal;  the  solution 
precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead;  the  washed  lead-precipitate  decomposed^ 
and  the  aqueous  acid  finally  evaporated  in  vacuo.  By  this  process,  gum 
yields  2  8,  sugar  3*5,  and  starch  d'l  per  cent  of  saccharic  acid.  (Gueria- 

5.  One  pt.  of  sugar  or  gum  is  digested  with  1  pt.  of  nitric  acid  and 
-  \  pt.  water,  till  the  violent  action  is  over;  the  fiquid  neutralised  with 
-ammonia  (or  first  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  then  with  ammonia),  pre- 
cipitated by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime; 
the  saeeharate  of  lime  precipitated  from  it  by  alcohol,  and  decomposed 
hy  earbonate  of  ammonia;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of 
iime  and  colouring  matter,  and  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead;  the  well- 
washed  lead  precipitate  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphas- 
retted  hydrogen;  and  this  treatment  of  the  acid  with,  ammonia,  acetate 
of  lead,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  repeated  (about  6  times,)  till  the 
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sulphide  of  lead  has  ranoTed  all  the  oolonr  from  the  acid,  and  the  U^jai^l 
no  kmger  tuns  brown  when  saturated  with  ammonia  and  warmed.  The 
aoid  is  then  to  be  carefally  eraporated,  which  is  best  effected  in  vacuo. 
(Erdmann.)  Hess  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner. 

6.  The  liquid  obtained  from  nitric  aoid  and  sogar^  is  saiorated  with 
dmlk;  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  acetate  oi  lead;  the  precipitate 
washed^  raspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  solpharetted  hydrogen; 
the  fikraie  boiled^  first  by  itecH  to  expel  the  snlphnretted  hydrogen,  then 
§tflt  a  while  with  excess  of  potash;  and  the  brown  liqnid  filtered  to  sepa- 
rate a  blacd:  hamns-like  powder,  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  again  preci- 
pitated by  acetate  of  l^d,  and  digested,  whereby  the  basic  acetate  of 
lead  becomes  easier  to  wash  out.  The  pncifntate  is  then  decomposed 
hy  snlphnretted  hydrogen,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  half  neatralised 
with  potash;  and  the  crystals  at  monobasic  saccharate  of  potash,  which 
aewnte  after  some  days,  decolorised  by  boiline  with  animal  charcoal. 
(Thanlow.)  From  the  potash-salt,  the  add  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
aeetate  of  lead  and  solpharetted  hydrogen. 

Properties.  Mien  complete  drying  in  yacao,  the  acid  forms  a  colpnr- 
less,  brittle,  amorphous  mass,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  made  to 
assume  the  crystalline  form.  (Heintz.)  — Colourless  or  yellowisli  gum  (Brd- 
rnann^;  after  drying  in  racno :  coloariess  tynip*  which,  when  set  aside  m  a  dose  yessel, 
sometimes  deposits  crystals  [of  the  ammonia^salt  ?  (Heints)].  (Varry).  Erdmann 
likewise,  by  exposing  to  the  air  the  solation  of  the  gum  first  formed  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  gradually  obtained  a  few  crystals.  Brown  syrup.  (Trommsdorff.)  — .  Has 
the  taste  of  oxalic  acid  (Varry),  pleasantly  sour  (Thaulow). 


12  C  

10  H  ..« 

Ihy. 

72  

10  

34-29 

4-76 

16  O  

128  

60-95 

Ci3Hi»0*«  

210  

100-00 

I  This  formula  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  lead-salt  contains  the  hypotheti- 

,  cal  anhydrous  acid  C^H^^'*  (Hess).     Varry,  in  accordance  with  his  analyses  of  the 

.  zinc  and  lead-salts,  assumed  for  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  add  C^HH)®. 
'  Saccharic  add  has  therefore  the  same  composition  as  mucic  add,  notwithstanding 

'  the  great  differences  in  their  properties.    These  differences  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 

I  halving  the  atomic  weight  of  dther  of  the  actds,  since  the  result  would  be  the  uneven 

I  atdmic  number  C^H'O^.    Neither  can  it  be  supposed  that  made  acid  is  bibasic,  and 

I  saccharic  acid,  with  equal  atomic  weight,  quintobasic ;  for  even  if  a  saccharate  with 

-  5  At.  base  should  be  discovered,  it  would  doubtless  be  redacible  to  a  compound  of  the 

bibasic  salt  with  3  atoms  of  base,  inasmuch  as  2  At.  base  are  sufficient  for  the  complete 
'  neutralisation  of  the  add.     Lastly,  the  isomerism  of  tartaric,  antitartaric  and  raoemic 

\  add  cannot  in  any  way  be  compiured  with  that  of  mudc,  paramudc  and  saodiaric  add* 

The  ezplaaalioa  cMT  this  dificnUy  must  therefore  be  reserved  for  future  investigation. 
I 

Decompositions,  1.  The  acid  turns  yellow  at  100°  (Varry);  it  assumes 
a  light  brown  colour  when  dried  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath.  (Heintz.) 
When  heated,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  alkalies,  it  does 
not  emit  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar  or  tartaric  acid.  (Heiutz,  Varry.)  — 
It  gives  off  add  vapours,  having  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar,  takes  fire,  and  is  quickly 
carbonised.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  2.  By  hot  nitric  acid,  it  is  readily  converted 
into  oxalic  acid^  with  emission  of  nitric  oxide.  (Heintz.) 

COH»0»  +  120  -  SC^HW  +  4Ha 

2  L  S 
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The  conversion  into  oxalic  acid  takes  place  in  four  weeks,  even  at  onii- 
nanr  temperatures  (Yarry);  it  is  alwajB  accompanied  by  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitric  oxide.  (VaRT>  Thaulow.)  —  3.  The  acid  distilled 
with  1  pt.  of  water,  2  pts.  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  2 1  pta.  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  froths  np,  and  yields  formic  and  carbonic  acid,  ( Varry,  Than- 
low.)  4.  Heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  blackens  and  gives  off  aulphuzoos 
acid.  (Heintz.)  The  clear  mixture  which  it  forms  with  nittate  of  silver, 
deposits  silver  when  boiled  (Erdmann,  Thaulow) ;  when  supersatnrated 
with  ammonia,  it  slowly  deposits  silver  in  the  cold,  but  quickly  on  boil- 
ing; and  silvers  the  vessel.  (Thaulow,  Heintz.)  A  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  saccharate  of  potash.  (Thaulow.)  Pure  monosaoeharate  of 
£[)tash  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  even  on  boiling  (Hess, 
iebig),  but  when  the  aUute  mixture  is  gently  heated  with  a  very  nnall 
quantity  of  ammonia,  a  silver  speculum  is  produced.  (Liebig.)  The 
acid  easily  reduces  metallic  gold  from  its  solution.  (Erdmaon.) — 6.  It 
does  not  undergo  any  alteration  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  bat 
when  fused  wi£  hy<L»te  of  potash  at  250^  it  is  resolved  into  acetate 
and  oxalate  of  potash : 

CWH»0"  =  2C*HK)<  +  C*BPO». 

But  the  fused  mass  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  emits  the  odour  of 
butyric  as  well  as  of  acetic  acid.  (Heintz.)  —  7.  The  dilute  aqueous  add 
(not  the  concentrated,  according  to  Heintz),  soon  becomes  covered  with 
mould.  (Varry,  Heintz.)  —  Saccharic  acia  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
vinous  fermentation  (Trommsdorff );  neither  is  any  alteration  observed 
when  saccharate  of  lime  is  left  in  contact  with  casein.  (Dessaignes, 
iT.  J.  Fharm.  25,  29.) 

The  former  statement  of  Erdmann  that  saccharic  acid  is  identical  with  foaed 
tartaric  (metatartaric)  add,  and  changes  into  ordinary  tartaric  add,  slowly  when  dis- 
soWed  in  water,  more  quickly  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alkaU,  has  since 
been  withdrawn  by  its  author.  {J,  pr.  Chem,  16,  480.) 

Combinations,  The  dry  acid  quickly  becomes  viscid  by  contact  with 
the  air,  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  (Heintz.)  When  evaporated 
in  vacuo,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  colourless  and  inodorons 
syrup,  of  sp.  gr.  1*416  at  10^  and  when  dried  in  contact  with  excess  of 
oxide  of  lead,  gives  off  5  6  5  per  cent,  of  water;  by  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  air,  the  syrup  is  reduced  to  the  specific  gravity  1*875^  with  a 
boiling  point  of  105°.     (Varry.) 

The  Saccharates  are  bibasic  or  neiUral  salts,  having  a  neutral  reaction, 
dissolving  sparingly  in  water,  but  easily  in  saccharic  acid,  and 
=  C«H8M»0*«,  and  monobasic  or  acid  sails,  =  C«H*MO",  which  redden 
litmus  and  dissolve  with  facility.  The  sparingly  soluble  salts  separate 
on  cooling  from  boiling  water  in  flakes,  which  when  heated  cake  together 
into  a  viscid  mass  hardening  as  it  cools. 

Saccharate  of  Ammonia.  —  a.  Bihasic. —  The  acid  supersatnrated  with 
ammonia  dries  up  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  gum  whose  solution  in 
•cold  water  is  neutral.  (Heintz.)  Not  crystEJlisable,  easily  soluble. 
(Variy.) 

(.  Monobasic.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  a,  heated  as  long  as  it 
fives  off  ammonia,  yields  on  cooling,  four*sided  prisms,  which  redden 
Htmus^    and  disEolre  less  easily.    (Heintz.)     Transparent,    colourless, 
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^''  slightly  add;  four-sided  prisms^  with  dihedral  saminit&     Thej  are  per- 

B  manent  in  the  air,  begin  to  decompose  and  assume  a  yellow  colour  at 

^  110*',  and  dissolve  in  82  pts.  of  water  at  15°,  and  in  4  pts.  of  boiling 

L  water.     They  are  insoluble  in  oold  alcohol,  but  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol. 

(Vany.) 


CryHdU  prepared  hy  Varry. 

Thanlow. 

Heintz. 

12  C 72    ....    31-72 

....    32-14    . 

....    31-80 

N 14    ....      6-17 

....      6-20     . 

...      6-17 

13  H 13    ....      5-72 

....      5-82     . 

...      5-76 

16  0 128     ....     56-39 

....     55-84     . 

...     56-27 

C«H»(NH<)OM    ....  227    ....  10000    , 

....  100-00     . 

...  100-00 

c 
r 

Saccharate  of  Potash,  —  a.  Bibasie,  —  Transparent,  oblique  rhombic 
t  prisms.     (Varry.)     The  acid  neutralised  with  potash,  evaporated  to  9^ 

I  JByrup,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  yields  a  crystalline  crusty  which 

deliquesces  only  in  very  damp  air.     (Heintz.) 


OystalUne  crust  Hemtz. 

12  0   720     ....     25-14    2504 

8  H  8-0     ....       2-79     2-86 

2K0    94-4     ....     32-96     3274 

14  O  112-0    ....     39-11     39-36 

CBH8IPOW 286-4    ....  100-00  „..,.,.  lOO'OO 


5.  MoTiobasic.  —  An  excess  of  saccharic  acid  does  not  throw  down 
any  crystals  from  potash  or  its  salts.  ^ Varry.)  The  acid  mixed  with  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  potash,  and  left  for  a  few  days,  yields  crystals 
(originally  mistaken  for  cream  of  tartar)  till  it  solidifies.  (Erdmann.) 
Crystallises  also  from  a  mixture  of  sugar  decomposed  by  nitric  acid, 
with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  potash.  (Hess.) ^-Transparent,  oblique 
needles,  which  redden  litmus.  (Varry.)  The  crystals  obtained  as 
described  at  page  514^  are  snow-white,  right  four-sided  prisms,  having 
a  strong  acid  reaction.  (Thanlow.)  Their  aqueous  solution  should  not 
turn  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Hess.^  The  salt  intumesces  consi- 
derably when  heated,  but  without  fusing,  tnen  chars,  and  finally  leaves 
carbonate  of  potash.  (Heintz.)  Dissolves  in  89  pts.  of  water  at  7°, . 
easily  in  hot  water.    (Heintz.) 


12  C 

Cryetah. 
...     72-0    , 
...      9-0    . 
...    47-2     , 
...  1200    . 

...    29-01    ..., 
...      3-62    .... 
...    19-02    .... 
...    48-35    ... 

Heu. 

28-52 

3-60 

18-66 

....    49-22 

Thanlow. 
....    29-38 
....      3-78 
....    18-86 
....    47-98 

.. .     28-95  • 

9  H 

3-74* 

KO 

15  O 

....    18-72- 
....    48*59 

CMH'KOW. ...  248-2    . 

...  100-00    .... 

100-00 

....  10000 

....  10000 

This  salt  neatralised  with  ammonia,  leaves  by  eraporation  in  vacuOi  m  gum  which 
gi^es  off  its  ammonia  when  boiled  with  water. 

Saccharate  qf  Soda,  —  a.  Bihasic.  —  Does  not  crystallise.    (Varry.) 
The  acid  neatralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  leayes  when  evaporated 
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over  the  water-batb,  a  gum  which  deliquesces  in  contact  with  the  m^nrnd 
by  slow  eyaporation,  a  syrnp,  with  a  few  extremely  small  crysftalfl. 
(Heintz.) 

b,  iTonofta^ic.  —  Does  not  oryBtallifle.  (Vany,  Heintat) 
When  monobasic  saccharate  of  potash  is  nentralised  with  caahcnmiB 
of  soda,  and  the  liquid  left  to  evaporate,  a  syrup  is  obtained  together 
with  very  small  crystals;  the  same  solution  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath,  gradu^y  yields  a  gum  which  becomes  moist  in  contact  with  the 
air.     (Heintz.) 

Saccharate  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Bibasic  —  By  precipitating  the  acid  with 
baiTta-water  (Thaulow,  Heintz),  or  by  precipitating  the  bibaac  ( Vany, 
Erdmann),  or  the  monobasic  saccharate  of  potash  (Heintz)  with  chloride 
of  barium.  The  free  acid  does  not  precipitate  barytaHsalts.  ^£rdmann, 
Thaulow.)  — PrecipiUted  cold,  it  forma  flakes  (Varry,  HeinU);  precipi- 
tated at  the  boiling  heat,  microscopic  prisms.  (Heintz.)  The  flakes 
dissolve  to  a  moderate  extent  in  water  ( V  any>  Heintz);  the  erystals  are 
nearly  insoluble.    (Heintz.) 

Heintz. 

120    720    ....    20-86    20-51 

8  H  M      8-0    ....      2-32    2^1 

2  BaO  153-2     ....    44-38    43-98 

14  O   112-0     ....     32-44 33*10 

C«H8Ba?0"  .., 345-2    ....  100-00     100-00 

5.  ManolHuic  —  The  salt  a  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  acid  (Varzj, 
Thaulow),  and  yields  a  gum  by  evaporation. 

Saccharate  of  Strmtia. — a.  Bihadc,  —  By  precipitating  saoohanUe 
of  potash  with  chloride  of  strontium.    (Varry.) 

6.  Manohadc  —  The  solution  of  the  salt  a  in  the  acid  yields  traua- 
parent  right  prisms.    (Varry.) 

Saccharate  of  Lime.  —  a.  Bibcuie.  ~  The  acid  forms  a  {oeoipitate  with 
excess  of  lime-water.  (Varry,  Thaulow.^  Bibasic  sacclmrate  of  potaah 
precipitates  chloride  of  calcium  (Heintz),  —  after  a  while  only  if  the 
solutions  are  rather  dilute.  (Erdmann.)  The  free  acid  does  not  pieei- 
pitaie  lime-salts.  (Erdmann,  Thaulow.)  Flakes,  or  from  solution  in  hofc 
water,  microscopic  rhombic  prisms,  bevelled  with  two  faces  resting  on 
the  obtuse  lateral  edges.  Intumesces  very  strongly  when  heated. 
(Heintz.)  In  the  flocculent  state,  it  dissolves  to  a  moderate  amount  in 
water,  (Varry,  Heintz),  but  after  crystallisation,  it  is  nearly  inaoluble 
in  boiling  water.  (Heintz.)  From  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
salt  is  precipitated  by  potash,  but  not  by  ammonia.    (Blrdmann.) 

Heints. 

12  C  7«    ....    27*07    26-79 

10  H 10    ....      8-76    3-66 

2CaO 66    ....    21-05     21*01 

16  0 128    ....    48-12    48*54 

.  CMH«CaH)W  +  2Aq  266    ^.  1000(>    .......  lOOW 
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19 


10 
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h.  Monobasic.  ^—  The  salt  a  dissolvefl  readily  in  the  acid.  ( Varrj, 
Thaulow.)    Transparent^  fouf*sided  prisms.    (Varry.) 

Saccharate  of  Magnesid, — Bihasic, — When  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  acid  or  af  the  monobasic  potash-salt  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of 
magnesia  not  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  acid  reaetion,.  or  when  a 
mixture  of  the  bibasic  saccharate  of  potash  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
strongly  concentrated  by  boiling,  the  salt  separates  as  a  white  crystal- 
line powder,  or  in  soft  white  laminiB.  When  kept  for  12  hours  between 
130°  and  160°,  it  acquires  a  tinge  of  yellow,  contains  in  that  state 
17*74  p.  c  of  magnesia  (therefore  =  C"H'Mg*0")  and  becomes  stnmglv 
heated  by  contact  with  water.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  col<^ 
somewhat  more  readily  in  hot  water.    (Heintz.) 


Cry9taU, 

12  C  72 

14  H : 14 

2  MgO 40 

20  O 160 

C>»H8Mg»OW  +  6Aq   ....  286 


Hdiitz. 

21-17    24-96 

4-90     5-03 

13-99     14-25 

55-94     55*76 

100-00     100-00 


Chromic  Saccharate*  -—  Odourless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
redden  litmus. 

Saccharate  of  Bismuth.--^  The  dilute  potash-salt  added  to  nitrate  of 
bismuth  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  throws  down  flakes, 
which  are  not  rendered  crystalline  by  boiling,  and  are  somewhat  variable 
in  composition,  as  the  following  analyses  show.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water  both  hot  and  cold,  and  dissdve  but  sparingly  in  acids.    (Heintz.) 


^                             12  C « 

8  H 

72    . 

8    . 

...     10-81     ... 
...       1-20    ... 
...    71-17    ... 
...    16-62    ... 

.....     10-89    . 

1-11     . 

70-96    . 

17-04     . 

...     1301 
...       1-46 

»                               2BiO»    

14  O 

«  474     . 

IK     . 

...    67-51 
...     18-02 

C^WBm^  +  4A 

^?..  666    .. 

,..  100-00    .... 

....  100-00     . 

...  100-00 

Saccharate  of  Zinc  —  Bihasic,  •—  1 .  Zinc  is  boiled  with  the  aqueous 
aeid,  whereupon  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  resulting  small  crystals 
are  dried  at  100°.  (Varry,  Qeintz.)  — 2.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  precipi- 
tated at  the  boiling  heat  by  bibasic  saccharate  of  potash;  the  precipitate 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water;  the  filtrate  set  aside  for 
some  days  to  crystallise;  and  the  mother-liquor  repeatedly  charged  with  . 
salt  by  boilings  then  filtered  and  cooled.  (Heintz.) •—  Ine  salt  reddens 
litmus  slightly,  and  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  more  soluble  in  the  acid.     (Varry,  Thaulow.) 


At  100^ 
12  0 ^...*    72-0    ... 

8  H 8-0    ... 

2ZnO 80-4     .« 

14  O 1120    ... 


Thaulow.  Heintz. 

26-43    26-28    ...  2571 

2-94     3-06     ....  3-24 

29-51     29-11     ....  28-78 

41-12     41-55     ....  42*27 

100-00    100-00    ....  100-00 


C»2H8Zn»0^«....  272-4 
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Cfrytiaii*  Heints* 

12  C  720  ...,    24-79  24-59 

10  H  10-0  ....       3-44  3-58 

2ZnO 80-4  ....    27-69  28-14 

16  O  1280  ....     44-08  43-69 

CWH«Zn«OW  +  2Aq ...."  290-4  ....  100-00  100-00 


Saceharate  of  Cadmium. — BQxuic.  —  The  bibasic  potash-salt  preci- 
pitates sulphate  or  nitrate  of  cadmium  in  the  cold,  in  white  flakes  which 
are  difficult  to  wash,  and  when  boiled  agglutinate  together  and  nltimatelj 
harden;  but  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  the 
boiling  is  continued,  the  saceharate  of  cadmium  is  deposited  as  a  white 
heavy  crystalline  powder,  easy  to  wash  and  appearing  under  the  micro- 
scope to  consist  of  needles.  The  flakes  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold^ 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  hot  water.   (Heintz.) 


Hdbits. 

12  0 72    ....     22-5     22-20 

8H    8    ...•       2-5    2-64 

2CdO    128    ....    40-0    40-49 

14  O    112    ....    35-0    34-77 

C^^H^Cd'O"  ....  320    ....  100-0    lOO'OO 


Saceharate  of  Lead.  -*  When  the  acid  (or  Its  potash-salt  according- 
to  Hess),  is  boiled  with  ever  so  great  an  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  it  parts- 
with  only  2  At.  water,  so  that  C^'H'O'^  remains  combined  with  the 
oxide.  (Hess,  Heintz.)  The  lead-salts  cannot  well  be  obtained  pure,  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  take  up  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead. 
(Heintz.) 

a.  Fclyhasie  salt,  eontaimnff  acetate  of  lead.  —  a.  The  free  acid  or 
its  Botash-salt  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  excess  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  the  liquid  eyaporated  to  a  pasty  consistence,  and  the  heavy, 
granular  precipitate  washed.  (Thaulow.; — /?.  Saceharate  of  potash  is 
boiled  with  excess  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  (not  with  oxide  ox  lead,  as 
erroneously  stated  in  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  806),  the  liquid  freed  from  the 
precipitated  and  melted  lead-salt,  then  evaporated  to  a  pa^ty  mass,  and 
the  residue  washed.  (Hess.)  The  amount  of  lead-oxide  rises,  on  boiling 
with  fresh  a<^tate  of  lead,  to  76*66  per  cent.  (Hess.)— 7.  The  salt 
obtained  by  operating  as  in  /3,  but  with  the  matenals  in  different  pro- 
portions. (Hess.)  The  acid  in  these  two  salts  appears  to  be  altered 
(Hess);  mixed  with  acetic  acid.  (Heintz.]^  —  ^.  The  precipitate  a,  washed 
with  water  which  has  been  freea  from  air  by  boiling,  and  dried  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  carbonic  acid. 
(Heintz.)  It  is  a  variable  mixture  of  saceharate  and  acetate  of  lead,  and 
if  the  air  has  not  been  carefully  excluded,  it  also  contains  carbonate  of 
lead;  hence  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  it  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  saccharic  acid.  (Heintz.)  —  e.  The  salt  which  separates  at  first  in 
the  preparation  of  Thaulow's  salt  a^  and  agglutinates  in  a  resinous  mass* 
(Hemtz.) 


I 
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Thanlow.  .  Hess.                            Heintz. 

a,  p.                 y,                 S.  I, 

C 9-99    ....  11-20    ....      9-14  ....     1086  ....  1339 

H    0-70    ....  113    ....      0-61  ....      117  ....  1-54 

PbO    77-00    ....  7205    ....    8013  ....    7616  ....  6610 

O    12-31     ....  15-62    ....     1012  ....     1181  ....  1897 

100-00     ....  100-00    ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  10000 


5.  Salt  approaching  nearly  to  ike  hihadc  salt,  and  sometimes  containing 
nitrate  of  lead.  —  The  salt  precipitated  in  white  flocks  on  adding  sacchario 
acid  to  nitrate,  neutral  acetate,  or  basic  acetate  of  lead  contains  59*66  p.  c. 
oxide  of  lead  and  no  water.  It  turns  yellow  at  1 20°;  and  yields,  when 
fused  at  135°,  globules  which  assume  a  red-brown  colour  at  135°,  decom- 
pose at  150°,  and  then  leaye  a  charcoal,  which,  if  shaken  out  of  the  ressel 
while  hot,  scatters  itself  in  red-hot  smoking  spherules.  The  salt,  even 
after  carbonisation,  deflagrates  with  nitric  acid,  like  gunpowder.  With 
hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  ^ves  off  an  odour  of  oil  of  wine,  and  finally  also  of 
sulphurous  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  verjr  sparingly 
in  hot  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  scales  on  cooling;  it  is  insoluble 
in  saccharic  add  and  in  alcohoL  (Varry.) — The  acid  throws  down  from 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  white,  non-crystalline  powder,  which  is  insoluble 
in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates  in 
flocks  on  cooling ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  sacchario  and  in  other  acids,  as 
well  as  in  ammonia. .  (Erdmann.) 

a.  Obtained  by  boiling  the  potash-salt  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
decantinff  the  coolio^  liquid  from  the  resinous  flocks  which  are  first 
deposited,  and  washmg  slightly  the  delicate  white  six-sided  laminie 
which  afterwards  separate.  They  detonate  with  slight  appearance  of  fire, 
even  below  a  red  heat,  and  leave  a  carbonaceous  mass;  with  protosnlphate 
of  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol,  they  exhibit  abundance  of  nitric  acid:  they  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.-—/?.  The  potash-salt  precipitated  in  the  cold 
by  nitric  acid.  —  7.  Precipitated  by  mixing  nitrate  of  lead  at  the  boiling 
heat,  with  excess  of  saccharate  of  potash.  —  h.  The  precipitate  7  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  as  the  filtrate  cools. 
(Heintz.) 


10  p 

72  . 

...    9-63  . 
...     1-07  . 
...  59-89  . 
...  25-67  . 
...    3-74  . 

a. 
...  10-01  . 
...     1-09  . 
...  59-31  . 
....  25-83  . 
....    3-76 

Heintz. 

p.         r. 

...  1701  ....  14-92  .. 
...    2-07  ....     1-84  .. 
...  54-92  ....  69-47  .. 
...  26-00  ....  23-77  .. 

..  16-2& 

8  H ...., 

4  PbO ;. 

24  0 

2  N 

8  . 

448  . 

28  . 

..     1-90 
..  55-27 
..  26-55 

CMH8PVOW  +  2(PbO,NO»)....  748  ....lOO'OO  ....100-00  ....100-00  ....100-00  ....100-00 

[The  precipitates  /3,  7,  d,  are  free  from  nitrate  of  lead,  because  that  salt  was  not 
used  in  excess  in  preparing  them.] 

The  acid  imperfectly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  added  to  less  than 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  throws  down 
a  salt  containing  from  71*15  to  62*48  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead;  and  the  acid 
completely  neutralised  with  anunonia  throws  down  a  salt  containing  from 
65  to  68  p.  c.  oxide*    (Erdmann.) 
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c.  Salt  approaching  in  composition  to  the  monobcuic  salt,  —  The  add 
incompletelj  ueutralised  with  ammonia^  forms  with  less  than  the  eqniyar 
lent  qnimtity  of  nitrate  of  lead^  a  while  precipitate,  which  contains  from 
38-8  to  89*97  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  and  dissolyes  sparingly  in  water.  (£rd- 
mann.)  —  The  free  acid  precipitates  from  nitrate  of  lead^  a  salt  contain- 
ing from  35  to  37  p.  c.  oxide  of  1^,  and  from  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  a  salt  containing  37*8  p.o.  oxide.  (Erdmann.)  —  The  monobade 
salt  boiled  with  wat^r  melts  into  a  resin  containing  from  60  to  63  p.  c 
oxide,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  salt  containing  37*3  p.  c. 
oxide.  The  latter  dissolyed  in  ammonia,  deposits,  on  boiling,  a  salt  con- 
taining 77  p.  c.  oxide.     (Erdmann.) 

Ferrous  Sacdiarate.  —  Iron  dissolves  in  the  a<][ueons  aoid,  with  erolo- 
tion  of  hydrogen  (Varry) ;  the  resulting  solution  kares  a  gum  when 
eraporated.    (Heinti.) 

Ferric  Sacchxiraie. — The  yellow  solution  of  ferric  hydrate  gradually 
deposits  a  basic  salt;  the  acid  protects  ferric  oxide  from  precipitation  l^ 
alkalis.     (Heintz.) 

Owprie  8ae(harate.  -^  Hydrated  cupric  oxide  forms  with  t^  cold  and 
a  green  solution  which  deposits  a  white  substance  when  saturated.  This 
body,  washed  on  the  filter  and  dissolved  in  a  laige  quantity  of  water, 
dries  up  over  the  water-bath  to  an  amorphous  mass.  Monobasic  saoobarate 
of  potash  does  not  precipitate  oupric  sulphate,  eren  at  the  boiling  beat. 
(Heintz.)  Alkaline  saccharates  precipitate  cupric  sulphate  after  a  while. 
Cupric  sulphate  mixed  with  saccharic  acid  and  then  with  excess  of  am- 
monia, does  not  form  a  brown  precipitate  of  copper  and  cupric  oxide  by 
boiling  with  potash,  unless  the  acid  still  retains  some  of  the  brown  matter 
with  which  it  is  contaminated.     (Erdmann.) 

Mercuric  Sacckarate.  —  White ;  reddens  litmus  :  nearly  insoluble. 
(Varry.) 

Saccharate  of  £t{l^»*.*— According  to  Erdmann  &  Heints,  aaccliaric  add  does 
not  precipitate  nitrate  of  tilver,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  bat  acoordiog  to  Varrj,  the 
precipitotiontaksi  place. —  Bibasic  sacoharate  of  ammonia  or  potash  added 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down  a  white  lell^f 
(Erdmann),  from  which  the  wash-water  extracts  a  soluble  salt,  and  whicli, 
when  boiled  with  the  liquid,  reduces  the  silver,  with  formation  of  caibonio 
and  oxalic  acid.  (Erdmann.)  The  pure  potsudi-salt  does  not  reduce  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  even  at  the  boiling  beat,  and  precipitates  it 
only  when  highly  concentrated;  the  precipitate  then  formed  consists  of 
thick,  white  curdy  flakes,  which  increase  on  addition  of  ammonia,  and 
oiystallise  from  solution  in  hot  water.  (Liebig.)  The  precipitate  con- 
sists of  white  flakes,  which,  when  recently  precipitated,  dissolve  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  hot  water,  but  when  boilea  with  water,  aire  conveHed  into 
easily  washed  crystalline  laminaB,  whidi  dissdve  sparingly  in  eold  watei^ 
do  not  biadkMi  by  exposure  to  lights  and  whose  solution  in  —minnia 
depodcts  a  silver  flpecnlnm,  slowly  in  the  oeld,  quickly  when  heated* 
(Heintz.)  ^ 
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I                                               I>n§d  over  oU^  vitriol  aitke  Heintz 
T                                                    ordinary  temperatwre^ 

I  12  C ™    72    ....    16-99    16-79 

8  H 8    ....      1-88    1-93 

2  AgO 232     ....     50*94    54-34 

■  14  O 112     ....     30-19     26-94 

K  

L  CWH8Ag»0" 424    ....  100-00    100-00 

Saodiaric  acid  mixes  with  aloohcl  in  all  propoftionfl  (Vairj),  readily 
f  (Heintz);  dissolves  sparingly  in  dhery  even  at  tlie  boiling  hcMitt;  is  in- 

soluble in  cold,  and  reiy  sparingly  solnble  in  boiling  M  of  ttirpenr 
tine,    (Varry.) 

Saooharic  acid  does  not  form  any  compound  ether.    (Heints.) 
I 
I 

Oxyamidosfen-nudeus  C'Ad^HK)". 
ft 

'  Mucamide. 

C»N«H»0»  =  C"Ad«HK)",0«. 

f  Malaouti.     (1846.)     Compi.  rend.  22,  854. 

*  By  mixing  maoic  ether  with  aqneons  ammonia  (p.  511). 

*  Crystallises  from  the  aqneons  solation  on  cooling  in  colourless  micro- 

*  scopic  rhombic  octohedrbns,  conrerted  into  tables  by  truncation;  of  sp.  gr. 

*  1-589  at  13-5'';  tasteless. 

'  The  crystals  turn  brown  at  200°;  giye  off  a  large  quantity  of  water 

'  at  208"";  soften  and  melt  at  220",  and  give  off  from  that  point  to  240'', — 

'  at  which  temperature,  charcoal  and  paracyanogen  remain, — water,  bipyro- 

mucamide  (x,  405),  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  —  The 
crystals  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  between  130^  and  140^ 
,  dissolve  as  mucate  of  ammonia. — ^Their  boiling  aqueous  solution  added  to 

neutral  acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  ammonia,  throws  down  ammoniacal 
mucate  of  lead   (p.  508V— <  The  same  solution  added  to  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down  a  specular  deposit  of  silver. 
[  The  crjrstals  dissolve  sparingly  in  boiling  mOer,  and  separate  there- 

from on  cooling.  —  They  do    not    dissolye  in  alcohol    or    in    ether. 
(Malaguti.) 


H,  Appendix  to  Mucic  Acid, 

AcidL   C"H*aH)*. 
LiES-BoDABT.    Compt,  rend,  43,  391;  Ann.  Fharm,  100,  325. 

Formation.    By  the  action  of  pentachlozide  of  phosphorus  on  mucic 
add: 

cpwHy»  +  2Pci»  -  coH<a«o»  +  ana  +  4H0  +  2P0«cp. 
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Pi*^)ar(Uian^  An  intimate  mixture  of  2  At.  pentacbloride  of  phoe- 
pborns  and  1  At  mucio  aoid  is  introduced  into  a  flasB  retort  and  heated 
in  the  oil-bath  to  1 60°,  bnt  not  higher.  Brisk  action  then  takes  place  at 
100°,  attended  with  copious  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  a 
while  the  contents  of  the  retort  assumed  a  somewhat  brownish  colour. 
The  retort  is  then  to  be  remoyed  from  the  oil-bath,  and  left  to  cool;  water 
added  to  decompose  the  remaining  pentacbloride  of  phosphorus,  the 
retort  beinff  immersed  in  cold  water  to  prevent  too  great  a  nse  of  tem- 
perature; the  contents  poured  into  a  basin,  and  mixed  with  sufficient 
lime-water  to  produce  alkaline  reaction;  the  mixture  then  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  the  liquid  after  filtration,  left  to  evaporate  in  a  warm 
place.  It  then,  after  a  few  days,  deposits  crystals  of  the  lime-salt 
C^'Cl'H*CaH)^;  and  on  treating  the  solution  of  these  crystals  with  acetate 
of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  acid  C^HK/PO^  is  obtained  m  extremely  beautiful  crystals. 

Add.  Lies-Bodart. 

12  C 72-0  ....  34-15  33*88 

4  H  4-0  ....  1-89  1-97 

2  a 70-8  ....  33-61  34-05 

8  O  64-0  ....  30-35  3010 


c«H*a«o»... 

12  C 

210-8 

72-0 

....  10000 

....    16-96 
....      0-47 
....    50-80 
....    16-70 
....     1507 

100  00 

lies-Bodart. 
16-79 

2  H  

2Ag 

2  CI  

8  O  

2-0 

2160 

70-8 

64-0 

0-51 

....:...    50-70 

16-64 

15-36 

C«CPH«AgH)»  ....  424-8    ....  10000    10000 

The  add  might  be  regarded  aa  comenic  add  (p.  382),  in  whidi  2  At.  O  are  replaced 
byCL 

Hie  aolation  of  the  lime-salt  has  no  action  on  polarised  light  (lies-Bodart). 


2.  ChloropyromucyL 
C*«H»C10^ 

LiEfihBoDART.    Ann.  Fharm.  100,  327. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  pentacbloride  of  phosphorus  on  pyromnclc 
add: 

C^HH)^  +  PCT  «  C»H«aO<  +  HCl  +  PCPO*. 

Strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  boils  at  170"*,  smeUs  like  chloride  of 
benzoyl,  and  excites  tears  but  not  coughing. 


IOC  60-0 

3  H 30 

....    46-00 
....      2-29 
....    27-17 
....    24-54 

Ues^Bodart. 

45-71 

z*oo 

.......    27-35 

4  0  32-0 

24-58 

C»*H»C10«  MH  130-4 

^  100-00 

.....M.  10000 
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The  componnd  placed  under  a  bell-jar  near  a  basin  containing  water, 
^gradnally  evaporates,  and  the  liquid  remaining  in  the  basin  leayes  pjro- 
mucic  acid  when  evaporated: 


1 

f 

2  C»H»C10*  +  2H0  «  Ha  +  C«>H<0»- 


With  ammonia  it  immediately  forms  pjrromncamide  {x,  405): 
CMHKnO*  +  NH»  »  HCl  +  CWNH'O*. 


IT.  Az<hnueleu8  C»N«HW. 
Base  obtained  from  Cratinine. 

Dessaiones.     Ccmpt,  rend,  41,  1258;  Ann.  Pharm,  97>  341, 

Formation.    By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  cratinine  or  creatine: 
2C8N»H70<  +  140  -  C»N«HMO«  +  4C0«  +  4H0. 
cratinine. 

Preparation.  When  nitrous  acid  gas  is  passed  into  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  cratinine,  effervescence  takes  place  (arising  from  escape  of  carbonic 
acid);  the  liquid  soon  becomes  brown  and  afterwards  turbid,  and  after 
flome  hours  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  yellowish  crystals, 
which  become  thicker  by  continued  immersion  in  the  mother-liquor. 
These  crystals  are  the  nitrate  of  the  base ;  and  on  treating  their 
solution  with  ammonia,  the  base  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  which  may  be  washed  with  water  and  dried.  The 
mother-liquor  of  the  crystals  of  the  nitrate,  also  yields  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  free  base  when  evaporated  over  lime  under  a  bell-jar.  -—  A  smaU 
quantity  of  the  free  base  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
upon  creatine. 

Properties.     Light,  coherent,  friable,  white  mass,  the  powder  of  which 
is  soft  to  the  touch  and  becomes  electric  by  friction.     Tasteless. 

Desaaignes. 
12  C  72     ....     3364     34-46 

6  N 84    ....    39-29    38-14 

10  H 10    ....       4-67     5-24 

6  O 48    ....     22-40    22-16 

C»«N»HWO«   ....  214     ....  100-00    100-00 

DeeomposvtioM.  The  base  heated  to  100°  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
readily  decomposed^  yielding  oxalic  acid,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  a 
crystalline  substance  containing  C*N'H*0*: 

CUNf-lIioo-^  +  SHO  =  C^N-H^O«  +  4NIP  +  C^HW. 
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Chmbinatwns.  The  ba«e  is  imolnble  in  water.  It  iimArm  in  dilate 
adds  when  gentlr  keated^  and  tibe  aohiiioBs  on  eooliag  yield  well  oryBtaft- 
lised  and  sparingly  soluble  salts. 

The  hydrockhraie  forms  short  dee]»ly  striatod  pdsms. 


24  C    144*0 

12  N  168-0 

29  H  29-0 

3  a 106-2 

18  O  144-0 

2C"N»H»<O«,3Ha+0Aq...,  591-2 


24*40    25-48 

28-40    27-40 

4-90    5-50 

17-90    17-95 

24-40    23-67 

100-00    100-00 


PlatinuTnTsaU. 
tolerable  facility. 


-Large    ciystals^   which    dissolTo    in    water    with 


24  Q 144-0 

12  N 168-0 

29  H  29-0 

3  P» W!^9 

9  a 318-6 

18  O  144-0 

2C»N«HMO«,3HCl,3PtCP  +  6Aq  1090*6 


Desaidgiifls. 

13-08 

.    U-06 

15-27 

2-63 

2-83 

S6-f9 

26-34 

28-95 

29-31 

13-06 

100-00 


The  componnd  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrodikric  add  at  lOtf'  on 
the  base  G^N^H^^O^  crystallises  in  lon^  shining  prkms  or  laminte;  dis- 
solves slowly  in  cold  water^  readily  m  hot  water,  and  with  tolerable 
&eility  in  ether;  has  a  disagreeable  raetaUie  taste;  is  fdsible;  makj  be 
ydatiUsed  without  deoomposition;  bnms  with  flame  and  without  residiie; 
is  slightly  acid  to  tesi-paper,  and  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  lime^ 
baryta^  lead-oxide,  onprio  oxide  or  zine-oxide,  —  or  in  dilute  solution, 
mercuric  chloride  or  nitrate  of  edlrer;  but  in  somewhat  concentrated 
solution^  it  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver  and  mercurons  nitrate.  It  is 
identical  with  the  substance  which  Liebig  found  to  accompany  sarcosine 
in  small  <;uantity  (ix,  482;  Ann,  Fharm,  62,  dIO.) 


8  a 48 

2N 28 

4H    4 

6  O 48 

(?N«H*Cy»  ^ 128 


Desaalgnes. 

37-50    37-61 

21-88    21-57 

312     3-69 

3>7-5p    3713 

100-00 10000 


Addenda  to  the  AmyUne-series, 


1.  Chlonde  of  Valeryl,  C"H»0*CL—  Obtained  by  the  action  of  oxy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  ralerate  of  soda;  also  by  the  action  of 
terchloride  ot  phosphorus  on  monohydrated  yalerianic  acid: 

3CiOHWO^  +  2PCl»  =  3C>OH«0=C1  +  3HC1  +  2P0». 

Colourless  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*0005  at  6^  Boils  between 
115°  and  120°  under  a  pressure  of  750  mm.  Fumes  in  the  air.  Decom- 
posed by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  valerianic  acids.  (Moldenhauer, 
Ann.  Fharm.  94,  102.    Gerhardt,  Traiti  de  Chimie  organique^  iv,  975). 

2.  Bromide  of  Vederyl,  C*<^H»0'Br.  —  Obtained  by  the  action  of  ter- 
bromide  of  phosphorus  on  valerianic  acid.     Liquid  boiling  at  143°. 

3.  TriJbasic  Fhctphite  of  Amyl,  3C"H"0,P0».  —  Obtained  by  acting 
upon  amylate  of  fodinm  with  terchloride  of  phosphorus  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  preparation  of  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound 
(ix,  359). 

Neutral  oily  liquid,  having  a  very  offensive  odour,  even  more  disa- 
greeable than  that  of  the  ethyl-compound,  and  more  easily  decomposed 
by  heat.     It  boils  at  236°  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 


30  C   

1800    , 

...    61-56     ... 
...     11-29    ... 
...      8-21     ... 
,..     18-94     ... 

Railton. 
61-29 

33  H   

33-0    . 

....     24-0     . 

11-43 

3  O  

8-48 

PO»   

....     55-4     .. 

.18-80 

3CWH"0,P0» 

....  292-4    .. 

...  100-00    ... 

100-00 

The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  (R.  Railton,  Chem,Soc,  Qu*  J,  vii,  219.) 
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THE   TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 

OF  THB 

CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


Thb  Annirersary  Meeting  of  the  Gavendish  Society  for  the  year 
1857,  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chemical  Society,  No.  5, 
Cavendish  Square,  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  March,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chair  was    taken    by  Thomas   Gbaham,  Esq.,  P.R.S., 
Paesidxkt,  who  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

'*  In  presenting  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Members  of  the 
Cavendish  Society,  the  Council  think  the  occasion  a  suitable  one  fbr 
referring  to  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  instituted  and 
briefly  reviewing  the  results  of  its  labours.  The  first  proposition 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Society  was  made  in  1846,  when  a 
Provisional  Committee  was  formed  fbr  making  known  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  objects  of  the  Association.  It  was  felt  that  a  new 
motive  power  was  required  to  bring  the  results  of  the  most  eminent 
labourers  in  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  the  allied  sciences 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  within  the  reach  of  those  who  were 
eneaged  in  the  pursuit  or  application  of  Chemistry  in  this  country. 
Valuable  foreign  works  existed,  relating  to  the  Science  of  Chemistry 
and  its  applications,  of  which  there  were  none  equally  comprehen- 
sive in  our  language ;  and  the  reproduction  of  such  works  in  a  form 
accessible  to  the  majority  of  English  Chemists  was  one  of  the  chief 
objects  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cavendish  Society. 
In  proposing  to  accomplish  this  design  by  the  formation  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended  into  a  Publishing  Society,  it  was 
not  contemplated  that  this  body  should  in  any  degree  supersede  or 
compete  with  private  or  professional  publishers ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  thought  probable  that  by  its  effbrts  an  increased 
demand  for  scientific  works  would  be  created,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  this  result  should  ensue,  the  necessity  for  its  continued 
labours  would  become  less  apparent,  as  there  would  be  a  stronger 
inducement  for  publishers  to  undertake  the  class  of  works  refeired 
to. 
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"The  constitution  of  the  Society  was  settled,  and  its  active 
labours  commenced,  in  1848.  Among  the  works  which  were  then 
projected  were  the  translations  of  Leopold  Gmelin's  •  Hand-book 
of  Chemistry '  and  Gdstav  Bischof's  *  Elements  of  Chemical  and 
Physical  Geology,'  both  of  which  works  are  steadily  progressnng 
towards  completion.  Added  to  these*  Lehjcann^s  '  Physiological 
Chemistry'  and  other  works  of  less  extent,  make  tiie  list  of 
books,  produced  by  the  Society  in  nine  years,  amount  to  twenty 
volumes.  It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  production  of  works 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  those  issued  by  the  Cavendish 
Society  would  leave  a  narrower  field  for  further  labour,  and  render 
the  task  of  selecting  new  works  more  difficult.  Such  results 
afford  the  best  indication  of  the  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  the  labours  of  the  Society.  But  the  Council,  in  making 
this  statement,  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  they  have  already 
exhausted  the  store  of  matter  available  for  their  purpose.  Ihexe 
are  several  departments  of  applied  Chemistry  in  Tefef«noe  to 
which  there  are  abundance  of  results  not  hitherto  pkused  in  an 
eligible  form  before  English  readers.  Mineralngy,  Metallui^, 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  Chemical  branches  of  Physics, 
are  among  this  class  of  subjects,  and  although  tiiere  appears 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  results  required  in  the 
form  that  would  be  most  satisfectory,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
difficulty  may  be  overcome.  Among  works  on  Metallurgy,  a 
recently  published  treatise,  by  Peofessob  Pi.attnee,  on  the 
Roasting  of  Ores,  has  been  favourably  reported  on,  and  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

"  Some  delay  has  occurred  in  the  completion  of  Professob 
Bischof's  work,  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  which  should 
have  appeared  last  year.  This  has  arisen  from  the  indisposition  of 
the  author  who  has  been  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  eye*, 
"but  it  is  trusted  that  this  cause  will  not  further  interfere  with 
the  preparation  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  work. 

**  Mb.  Watts  is  uninterruptedly  proceeding  with  the  translation 
of  Gmelin^s  '  Hand-book  of  Chemistry,'  the  eleventh  volume  of 
which  is  now  in  the  press.  The  German  editors  of  this  work  are 
also  making  steady  progress  with  the  new  German  edition,  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  probability  of  any  delay  occurring  in  the  pro- 
duction of  at  least  one  volume  a- year  until  its  final  completion. 

"  The  extension,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  works  produced  by  the 
Society,  of  many  of  which  there  is  always  necessarily  a  considerable 
stock  on  hand,  and  the  regulations  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  for  facilitating  the  accession  of  new  Subscribers  without 
obliging  them  to  take  incomplete  sets  of  the  works,  having  greatly 
increased  and  complicated  the  labour  attending  the  distribution  of 
the  books,  the  Council  have  appointed  Mii.  Harbison,  Bookseller, 
of  59,  Pall  Mall,  their  Agent  for  attending  to  this  duty,  and  they 
trust  this  arrangement,  which  involves  no  additional  expense  in  the 
management,  will  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  Members  and 
the  advantage  of  the  Society. 
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It  was  resdlved — 
"That  the  Report  just  read  be  received,  approved,  and  adopted.** 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  £or  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  Gentlemen  were  declared  to  hare 
been  duly  elected : — 

Thoicas  Gsahak,  F:BL8. 


PBOFBfUKm  BbAHDX,  F.ILS. 

Kabl  ov  BuBLnroTOir,  F.B.S. 
Snt  James  Clabk,  M.D.,  F.B.8. 
Waxtbb  Cbxtm,  P.B.S. 
John  Datt,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
CHAius80.B.I)ATrBEirT,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
MiOHABL  Fasabat,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 


John  Obahaic,  Esq. 

Hbkbt  Bbafmokt  Lxbsof,  M.D., 

F.B.S. 
W.  A.  MiLLKB,  M.D.,  F.B.8. 
PsOTBSSOB  Whsatstovb,  F.R.& 
CoLointL  Philip  Yobxx,  F.R.8. 


Coumd. 


G.  B.  Bttoktov,  F.CS. 

DuoALD  Caxfbbll,  F.C.S. 

Philip  Jaxxs  Chabot,  K.A4  F.C^. 

Rbt.  I.  P.  Dalb. 

Wahbbn  Db  la  RiTB,  Ph.D^  F.B.S. 

W.  Fbeousok,  F.C.S. 

J.  H.  GiLBBBT,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

JoHK  Hall  Gladbtove,  Fh.D.,F.B.S. 


A.  W.  HoncAHK,  LL.D.,  P.R,a 
Hbbbt  Lbtkeby,  M3. 

W.  ODLnra,  M.B.,  F.C.S. 
Tbenhax  Beeks,  Eeq. 
Aleeed  Sxee,  F.R.8. 
John  Stenhoitbe,  LLJ).,  F.R.S. 

B.  D.  Thovbon,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

A.  W.  WlLLLAXBON,  Ph.D.,  F^Sw 


Crexifttrer. 
Qboeob  Dixon  Lonostaef,  ]i.D.,  9,  Upper  Thames  Street. 

Thbophilits  Bedwooi),  Ph.  D.,  19,  Montiigae  Street,  Bmeell  Square, 
and  17,  Bloomabury  Square. 


CoIlKtor* 
Mb.  Thoicas  West,  82,  Soho  Square. 

flfff  ttt  for  ^t  miitrHhutian  of  98ooU,  Ut. 
Kb.  Haebibon,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


It  was  resolved — 

**  That  Henbt  Pollock,  Esq.,  Pbofbssob  Raksat,  and 
Db.  Roscob,  be  appointed  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year.*' 

The  foUowing  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

*'That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Pbb- 
siDBNT,  Tbeasttbeb,  and  Cox7Ncil,  for  their  services  to  the 

Society." 

*'  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Honobabt 
Local  Secbbtabies  for  their  services  to  the  Society.'* 

^'  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Chemical 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  on  the  present  occasion." 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  Secbetabt, 

19,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square, 
and  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

If  AXOH  2ni),  1857. 


OBJECTS,  &c.,  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


The  Cayendish  Society  was  inntituted  for  the  promoCioix  of 
Chemistry  and  its  allied  sciences,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  literatuze 
•f  these  subjects* 

The  subscription^  eonstitiaiBg  iQeiiihe»baf»  is  one  gninea  a«year, 
to  be  paid  in  advance;  and  the  subscription  becomes  due  on  the 
Ist  of  January  of  each  year*  A  member  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  by  the  Society  for  the  year  for  which  he  has 
sttbscribedi  but  no  member  can  receive  the  Society's  puUications 
util  his  sttbseriptiim  has  been  dvXy  paid. 


WORKS  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


1848. 
1.— OHianCAL  KflPORTS   AND   MEMOIRSl     Edited  by  Thokas 
QnAttAS,  F.Bi).    (Out  of  Print.) 

2.— HANB-BOOE  OF  CHBMISTRT.  By  Lkopold  Gmujit.  Trans- 
lated by  HaNBT  Watts,  RA.,  FAS.    YqLL 

1849. 

3.— HAND-BOOK  OF  OHEMIST&Y.    3y  Lsosou^  Qmujh.  YoL  II. 

4.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRX.    Br  Leopold  Ombuk.    YoL  III. 

6.— THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CAYENDISH.  ByDr.QsoBax 
Wnsoir. 

1860. 

6.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  GiCBiiir.    ToL  lY. 
7.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gkslut.    YoL  Y. 

1861. 

8.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Pbofbssob  Lehkave. 
Translated  by  Geoeoe  E.  Day,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  YoL  I.  (Oat  of 
Print.) 

0.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmelie.    YoL  YI. 

1862. 

10.— HAND-BOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gemlie.  YoL  YII. 
(Organic  Chemistry^  YoJ.  I.) 

11.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By Peofessoa  Lbhkaxv.  YoL  IL 

1S.-*ATLAS  OF  PLATES  belatieo  to  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY.   By  Db.  Otto  Funke. 
(Supplement  to  Lbhxaee*8  Phtsiolooical  Chexistbt.) 

1863. 

la— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  GxELiir.  VoLYIIL 
(Organic  Chemistiy,  YoL  II.) 

14.— ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  By 
Pbofsssob  Bischof.    YoL  I. 


1854. 

15.— THE  LIFE  AND  SCIBNTIFIO  RESEARCHES  OP  DALTON. 
By  Dk.  W.  C.  Hbney,  F.R.S. 

16.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  OHEMISTRT.      By    Pju>rBt80S    LuiMxa. 

Vol  ni. 

17.— LAURENT'S  CHEMICAL  METHOD.   Translated  by  Wm.  Odwit^, 
M.B. 

1855. 

18.— HANT)-!B00K  OP  CHEWIBTRY.   By  Leopold  Gmbun.   Vol.  IX. 

(Or^iHO  ChMnifltry,  Vol.  IIL) 
19.— ELEMENTS  OP  CHEMICAL  AND  PHTSTOAL  GBOIX^GY.    By 

PbOJWSOB  BliCHOF.     Vol  II. 

1856. 
20. -HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Lbopoio)  QwELnr.   T6L  X. 

(OiTgwiic  Chemistry,  Vol.  IV.) 
21. — A  seooad  book  for  ibis  year  will  be  issued. 


CHEMICAL  REPORTS  AND  MEMOIRS.  Edited  1^  Pbobbssob 
Grahax.    This  work  is  out  of  print. 

GMELIK'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTBX.  Tunslated  and 
Edited  by  Hbbbt  Watts,  B JL,  F.CS. 

Members  of  the  Carendicfh  Society,  or  others  through  a  Member 
of  the  Society,  may  obtain  one  or  more  copies  of  the  first  Six 
VOLUMES  of  this  work,  comprinng  the  whole  of  the  Inoboanui 
Chemistry,  for  a  Subscription  of  two  guineas. 

Members  may  also  have  for  one  year's  subscription  the  SEViwrTH 
AND  Eighth  Volumes  of  Gmblin's  Hand-book,  which  are  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  part  treating  of  Oroanio  Chemisxa^. 

The  Ninth  volume  of  the  Hand-book  is  the  first  of  the  books  for 
1855. 

LEHMANN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTEY.  ITwisUted  and 
Edited  by  Db.  G.  E.  Day,  F.R.S. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  work  is  out  of  print,  There  still  remain  • 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  Second  and  Third  Volumes,  and  of 
Dr.  Otto  Funke*8  Atlas  of  Physiolo^cal  Plates,  foip  supplying  those 
members  who  have  not  completed  their  sets. 

BISCHQF'S  ELEMBNTS  OF  GHEUICAL  AND  PHTSIGAL 
GEOLOGY. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  work  having  been  issued  for  the  year  1853, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Eighth  Volume  of  Gmelin's  Chemistry,  members 
who  do  not  possess,  and  do  not  desire  to  subscribe  for,  the  previous 
volumes  of  Gmeiin,  may  have  the  Life  and  Works  of  Cavendish  instead 
of  the  Hand-Book  of  Chemistry,  as  the  second  book  for  that  year.  Or 
the  First  and  Second  Volumes  of  Bischof  s  Geology  m^j  be  had  for  one 
year's  subscription. 


*«*  Applications  for  the  books  of  the  Society,  or  for  information 
relating  to  them,  are  to  be  made,  if  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary,  or 
personally  to  Mr.  Harrison,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


